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9» 9392, 4, 25, dele ‘‘ DATE.” 
97 405, 55. 21, _ingert.a comma, after “‘ ORIGINAL LANGUAGE.” 


THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS, 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE PROPHETIC BOOKS.—The prophets are 
divided by the Jews into great and lesser. The former are 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; the latter consist of the twelve 
usually called minor. The order of the greater prophets differs 
in different sources. Thus Isaiah comes first, followed by Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, among the Masoretes, and in Spanish MSS. ; 
but in the Talmud, German and French MSS., the order is 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah. The cause of this last arrange- 
ment lies in the fact, that many later prophecies were ascribed 
to Isaiah, and incorporated with his. Hence it was felt that the 
first place was not due to him. 

The minor prophets are: arranged in the Hebrew: Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zepha- 
niah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. The Septuagint gives the 
first six thus: Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah. Both 
orders seem to have been based on the chronological principle, 
though neither is in that view correct. It is maintained indeed 
by Hengstenberg, Havernick, and Caspari that the Hebrew 
arrangement is literally right, according to chronology ; but the 
assertion cannot be made good ; and the proofs are insuflicient.! 

The twelve were always reckoned one book by the Jews. 
Josephus, the Talmud, and the Rabbins count them so. They 
are called the twelve, "WY DY, οἱ δώδεκα, To δωδεκαπρόφητον. 
How early they were put together as one collection, it 1s impos- 
sible to discover. In the second century before Christ they were 
so, as is seen from Sirach xlix. 10. Bleek supposes that the 
collection was made by the same person who put together the 
second part of the canon, 1.e., the nebiem. This is probable. 
But it is not likely that he was Nehemiah, as the learned critic 
thinks.? 


1 Stahelin’s Specielle Einleitung, pp. 194, 195. 2 Einleitung, u. s. w. p. 517. 
VOL. 11], 1 
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I. Lire or ἸΒΑΙΑΗ, AND DURATION OF HIS MINISTRY.—Few 
particulars are known of Isaiah’s life. He was the son of Amoz, 
whom Rabbinical tradition makes the brother of king Amaziah. 
Some of the fathers, as Clement of Alexandria, identify Amoz 
with the prophet Amos, in ignorance of Hebrew orthography 
which writes the names differently, (1D and Diy. In Greek 
the names coincide, ’Ayws. Isaiah was married, and had three 
sons with symbolical names—Shear-jashub, Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz, and Immanuel (vu. 3, 14; vii. ὃ, 18). Like Elijah, he 
wore ἃ garment of sackcloth (xx. 3); but does not seem to have 
lived an ascetic life. He dwelt in Jerusalem, not far from the 
temple ; and pope under Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah, kings of Judah (i. 1). 

The year of Uzziah’s reign which: marks the beginning of his 
prophetic ministry cannot be discovered. Abarbanel thinks that 
he appeared early in that reign, or at least several years before 
Uzziah’s death. The grounds on which this hypothesis rests 
are very slender, viz., 2 Chron. xxvi. 22, the position of the 
sixth chapter of Isaiah, and the sense attached to "7" 92) (vi. 5), 
1 am struck dumb. It is more likely that he began his ministry 
shortly before Uzziah’s death ; perhaps in the last year of his 
reign. How long his prophetic activity continued is equally 
uncertain; some supposing that he lived to see the reign of 
Manasseh, others not. Gesenius and Moller advocate the con- 
tinuance of his prophesying till Manasseh ; the former, because 
the nineteenth chapter points to that reign ; the latter, because 
he conjectures that chapters xl.—lxvi. belong to the same time. 
But Gesenius allows of the uncertainty attaching to the opinion, 
even though he mentions that Isaiah’s writing a life of Hezekiah 
appears favourable to it (2 Chron. xxxu. 32); and Méller’s con- 
jecture is erroneous.' Bleek agrees with Gesenius, relying more 


1 See Gesenius’s Commentar ueber den Jesaia, vol. i., Einleitung, ἢ. 9, et seqq. ; 
and Moeller de Authentia Oraculorum Esai, c. xl.-lxvi., p. 121, et seqq. 
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than the Lexicographer on 2 Chron. xxxii. 32, and the old 
tradition of the prophet’s martyrdom,! which the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is supposed to refer to, viz., 
that he suffered martyrdom under Manasseh, by being sawn 
asunder. These considerations are not cogent, since he may 
have been Hezekiah’s biographer to a certain point, not 
till his death. The Rabbinical tradition is uncertain. On 
the contrary the title of the book does not mention Ma- 
nasseh. Hezekiah is the last king mentioned in it. Hence 
a valid reason should be given for extending the prophet’s 
ministry beyond that monarch’s life. As the inscription pro- 
ceeded from Isaiah himself, it appears to us conclusive evidence 
that the reign of Hezekiah saw the termination of Isaiah’s life 
on earth. The age assigned to the prophet, by extending it to 
Manasseh’s reign, is too great. ‘‘ Although,” says Hengsten- 
berg, ‘‘we were to suppose that Isaiah, as well as Jeremiah, was 
ealled to the prophetic office at an early age—perhaps in his 
twentieth year—yet in the fifteenth year of Hezekiah, up to 
which date we can prove his ministrations by existing docu- 
ments, he would have reached quite or almost to his seventieth 
year, which is the usual duration of human life; consequently, 
at the time of the accession of Manasseh he would have been 
about eighty-four years old; and if, with the defenders of the 
tradition, we allow that he exercised the prophetic functions for 
about seven or eight years during the reign of Manasseh, he 
must at the period of his martyrdom have attained to the age of 
ninety-two. This indeed is quite possible.”? It is, however, 
improbable. Hengstenberg himself maintains that Isaiah did 
not prophesy after Hezekiah. It is safest to adopt this view, 
which agrees best with the title. Little reliance can be placed 
on traditions respecting the death of prophets. They are usually 
alike in making the death a martyrdom. 

We assume the year of Uzziah’s death as the commencement 
of Isaiah’s prophetic work, #.e., 759 B.c. (vi. 1). Deducing from 
xxxix. 1 that he lived till 703, we suppose that he discharged 
the functions of his office during a period of fifty-five or 
fifty-six years. This is perhaps the utmost time that can be 
allowed. 

II. ARRANGEMENT, PLAN, AND CONTENTS OF THE ENTIRE BOOK, 
WITH THE AUTHENTICITY OR OTHERWISE OF THE RESPECTIVE PRO- 
PHECIES.—The parts of the book are not arranged in chrono- 
logical succession. How could they, when they proceed from 
different prophets of different times, and do not show the hand 
of one editor throughout. Neither have they been grouped 


1 Einleitung, p. 450. 2 Kitto’s Cyclopedia, article Isaiah. 
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together on the principle of similarity of contents. In fact no 
one principle has guided the arrangement and succession of the 
component parts. Drechsler’s ingenious view of gradual deve- 
lopment in the prophet’s mission, and a corresponding plan in 
his discourses, is fanciful; besides taking for granted the authen- 
ticity of xl.—lxvi., and other non-Isaiah prophecies.!_ No definite 
well-ordered plan can possibly be discovered; though many 
critics have tried to find one. 

The work, as it now stands, is most naturally divided into 
four books : 

1. Containing chapters i—xii. 

2. Chapters xill.—xxiil. 

3. Chapters xxiv.-xxxix. 

4, Chapters xl.—lxvi. 

In none of these groups is the purely chronological arrange- 
ment to be found; nor is any of them arranged slely according 
to subject. Both principles have influenced the grouping in 
part; neither, solely. Let us consider the books separately. 

1. This contains authentic oracles of Isaiah, belonging to the 
first period of his prophetic office.s Its subdivisions are these: 
chapter i., .—iv., V., Vi. Vil., Vill.—ix. 6, ix. 7-x. 4, x. 5- 
xii. 6. 

The contents of the first chapter are general. An invasion is 

referred to in it; but we cannot tell which, whether the Syrian 
one under Ahaz, or the Assyrian one under Hezekiah. The 
condition of Judah is described as desolate; judgments had 
fallen upon the kingdom, and true religion was at a low ebb 
notwithstanding the outward observance of its forms. Hence 
the contents of the chapter are not unsuitable to any of the four 
reigns in which the prophet lived. Perhaps they apply best to 
the times of Ahaz and Hezekiah, between which we are disposed 
to choose. Discarding therefore the opinion of Cocceius and 
Grotius, that the prophecy belongs to the reign of Uzziah ; 
and that of Calvin, Lowth, and Hendewerk, who put it under 
Jotham ; we are inclined to refer it to the reign of Ahaz. This 
is the view of Hensler, Gesenius, De Wette, Maurer, Movers, 
Knobel, Havernick. Probably the idolatrous state of Jerusalem 
was not so great in the time of. Hezékiah as the twenty-first verse 
represents: “‘ How is the faithful city become an harlot.” The 
description of the nation’s moral state appears to suit Ahaz’s 
reign best. Yet J. D. Michaelis, Paulus, Eichhorn, Hitzig, 
Umbreit, Ewald, Bleek, Alexander, put it under Hezekiah, at 
the time of Sennacherib’s invasion. 

Chaps.ii.—iv. These chapters form a connected prophecy. Mes- 


1 Der Prophet Jesaja uebersetzt und eklart, Theil. L, p. 30, et seqq. 
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sianic hopes stand at their opening and close. The people are 
described as warlike, luxurious, corrupted by intercourse with the 
heathen, and therefore needing purification to be prepared for the 
psp state of the theocracy to which the prophet looks forward. 

ost critics refer the prophecy to the first years of Ahaz, relying 
mainly on the words of ii. 12, “As for my people, children are 
their oppressors and women rule over them. O my people, they 
which lead thee cause thee to err, and destroy the way of 
thy paths,” which are thought to refer to Ahaz. The state of 
things described was that which existed after-the invasion of 
Judah by the confederate Syrians and Israelites; when Judah 
had been strengthened by the help of the Assyrians. Hengsten- 
berg, Drechsler, Caspari, and Keil place it in the first years of 
Jotham’s reign, when he was regent for Uzziah. 

The second, third, and fourth verses of the second chapter 
agree almost verbally with Micah iv. 1-3. Hence the similarity 
cannot be accidental. Either Isaiah borrowed from Micah, or 
‘ice versd. A third hypothesis is, that both adopted an older 
prophecy. The close connection of the verses with their context 
in Micah is unfavourable to his borrowing from Isaiah ; and if 
ii.-iv. of Isaiah were written in the reign of Jotham, as we sup- 
pose, Isaiah’s text must be the older one, because Micah pro- 

hesied later than Jotham. Thus we cannot agree with Vitringa, 
Lowth, Beckhaus, and Umbreit. It is more probable that 
Isaiah quotes Micah, as Michaelis, Gesenius, Hengstenberg, 
Kleimert, Hendewerk, Drechsler, Keil, and Henderson suppose. 
Preferable is the view of those who think that both borrowed. 
from an older prophet now unknown. Vogel, Hitzig, and Ewald 
conjecture that he was Joel, which is probable. Knobel objects 
that Joel confines the theocratic kingdom of the future to Judah 
instead of including all nations in its wide embrace (chapter 111.) ; 
and that the heathen are to be destroyed with a great slaughter, 
not converted, according to the son of Pethuel. But there was 
scarcely a prophet who did not think that the religion of Jeho- 
vah would be the universal one of all peoples. Joel’s views need 
not be limited by what he says only in one place. 

Chap. v. The prophecy contained in the fifth chapter has a 
parabolic form in the first part of it; which 1s subsequently 
explained and enlarged upon. The condition of the people 
it depicts is darker than it was in u.-iv. The sins of Judah 
and their punishments form a fearful catalogue. There is no 
promise. All is threatening. Verses 26-30 refer to the As- 
syrians who must have appeared by this time as a formidable 
ree whereas the 13th verse alludes merely to the invasion of 

udah by the combined forces of Syria and Israel. Hence the 
prophecy must be somewhat later than the last. It belongs to 
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the commencement of Ahaz’s reign; not to Jotham’s, as Vi- 
tringa, Michaelis, and Rosenmiiller suppose. 

Chap. vi. This chapter contains a vision anda prophecy. The 
latter tonveys a divine message to the people, who are threatened 
with judicial blindness and removal from the desolated land, 
though a remnant should be saved. It refers to the inauguration 
of the prophet, but was not composed at the time ; for he could 
not then know that his addresses would only tend to aggravate 
the guilt of the people, because they would be treated with neg- 
lect. The experience of the prophet in his intercourse with his 
fellow-countrymen had made him acquainted with their stubborn 
unbelief; and the reflection of such experience appears in the 
composition. Hence we must assume an interval of time between 
his induction into office and the writing of the prophecy ; 
especially as it does not stand at the head of the first book 
(chapters i.—xii.) where Isaiah himself would probably have placed 
it. The composition of the piece belongs to the early part of 
Ahaz’s reign; as indeed its position between the fifth and 
' seventh chapters would lead us to suppose. It is too late to 
place it with Hitzig, in the invasion of Sennacherib, 714; or 
with Ewald, in the commencement of Hezekiah’s reign. 

Chap. vu. This prophecy plainly belongs to the time of Ahaz, 
for it relates to the invasion of Judah by the confederate kings 
of Syria and Israel, encouraging Ahaz with the assurance that 
in a short time their lands should be depopulated by the As- 
syrians, and consequently that he should be delivered from their 
yoke. It terminates, however, with the announcement of worse 
misfortunes to come upon Judah from the Assyrians in whom 
they trusted. The date of the piece is about 742, hardly later. 

hap. viil.-ix. 6. The subject of this oracle is the same as 
that of the last, probably a year or two later, as Bleek sup- 
poses. The prophet predicts the overthrow of Syria and Israel 
by the Assyrians, making the growth of his new-born son a 
sign of the event. But he threatens Judah also with punish- 
ment from the same enemies, on account of unfaithfulness to 
Jehovah and confidence in human aid. Yet he does not lose 
hope of deliverance at last, but glances at better times, when 
Israel and Judah should be united under a divine successor of 
David, the Messiah; and flourish for ever. The date of the 
prophecy is somewhat later than the preceding one, because the 
period of Judah’s deliverance is here given as a year, whereas in 
the eighth chapter three years are meant; because a different 
son of Isaiah’s appears ; and because the progress of the invasion 
is more strongly marked, even hunger being predicted ; though 
milk and honey appear as the ordinary food, in the seventh 
chapter. It would also seem, that the faint-hearted Ahaz was 
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thinking of a confederacy with the Assyrians (viii. 12). Hence 
we cannot be far wrong in dating the prophecy 741 B.c. 

Chap. ix. 7-x. 4. In this prophecy the punishment of Israel 
by the Assyrians again, as well as by the Syrians and Philistines, 
is announced. The spoliation by Tiglath-pileser had not wrought 
a proper reformation upon the people, and therefore a severer 
visitation should befall them. All classes should feel the heavy 
stroke; and yet even that would be insufficient to bring them 
to repentance. Hence anarchy should come upon them. The 
kingdom should be rent with internal factions. The date of the 
piece is after Tiglath-pileser had annexed part of Israel to the 
Assyrian empire, 1.6. 739. 

‘Chap. x. 5-xu. 6. This prophecy relates to. Assyria, who 
commissioned by God to execute his purposes against Judah, had 
become boastful and confident in success, aiming at universal 
conquest. His approaching overthrow is described under the 
figure of a forest consumed by fire. The people are exhorted 
not to be discouraged, because the Assyrian should be destroyed 
as Egypt at the Red Sea and Midian at Oreb. After these 
jadgments a king is described of the race of David, filled 
with the spirit of God, who should collect the dispersed ones of 
his people, and reunite Judah and Israel into one body free from 
party animosities. or this glorious restoration the people sing 
a song of praise to. Jehovah. The eleventh chapter is entirel 
Messianic, depicting the golden age or: blessed future of Jewish 
hope. The date of the prophecy is after Samaria had been con- 
quered by Shalmaneser (x. 9-11), and when Judah was still sub- 
ject to Assyria (x. 27), 1.6. in the.reign of Hezekiah. Gesenius, 

nmiller, Maurer, De Wette, and Knobel suppose it to have 
been written soon after the destruction of Samaria, perhaps in 
722. This is preferable to the hypothesis of Lowth, Koppe, and 
Ewald, who date it at the time of Sennacherib’s invasion, 714. 
In consequence of its incorporation with the collection of Isaiah’s 
earlier prophecies belonging to the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, 
and Ahaz, it should be carried as far back as is consistent with 
internal evidence. Ewald denies the authenticity of xi. 1-6 on 
the ground that the style and language differ widely: from 
Isaiah’s.1 But Umbreit appropriately accounts for the diversit 
by supposing that the prophet adopts the general style which 

been used for psalms: from the time of David, because he 
meant to close his prophecy with a lyrical composition.? The 
idea in x1. 15, 16, is expanded into a song of praise. 

2. Chap. xiii.xiv. 23.—This prophecy refers to the fall of 
the Babylonian empire and the destruction of its metropolis. 


! Die Propheten des alten Bundes, vol. i. pp. 288, 289, 
32 Commentary ueber den Jesaias, I. p. 117. 
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It did not proceed from Isaiah, but from a prophet living near 
the end of the Babylonian exile, as is proved by the following 
considerations. 

a. The standpoint of the writer is in the time of the captivity, 
when the Chaldean empire was strong and flourishing. Babylon 
is “the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excel- 
lency,”’ and its king is “‘the oppressor.” By the fall of Baby- 
lon, Israel is to have rest from sorrow and fear, and from ae 
hard bondage in which she was made to serve (xiv. 3). Isaiah 
lived during the supremacy of the Assyrian, not the Chaldean, 
empire. He could therefore refer to the future Chaldean one 
merely in its commencement. His historical standpoint could 
not be in it; nor, according to the analogy of prophecy, could 
he transfer his position at once into the distant future, disre- 
garding the political horizon of his own day. In making this 
statement neither prophetic foresight nor inspiration is denied. 
The prophets dtd occasionally predict future events. They did 
not, however, cease to make their own time their starteng-potnt, out 
of which they surveyed the approaching future. Thus the charge 
made by Alexander! and others against those who take our view 
of the nature of prophecy resolves itself, not into a denial of the 
possibility of prophetic inspiration, but a denial of thetr opinion 
respecting such inspiration. We do not reject the thing, but only 
their hypothesis which is an arbitrary and an erroneous one. 

b. The tone and spirit of the prophecy are unlike Isaiah’s. It 
is bitter, revengeful, taunting, sarcastic. Proceeding from one 
who had suffered under the oppression of the Babylonians, it is 
intelligible, but not from Isaiah. The hostile spirit breaks forth 
most fiercely in the prophets who were harshly treated by the 
enemies of Israel; not in such as had not experienced the 
cruelties of the oppressor. The thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth 
chapters of Isaiah’s book may be compared in point of tone with 
the chapters before us. They are analogous in bitter hatred. 
Both belong to the same period of the captivity. The tone of 
the fourteenth chapter is rightly represented by Calvin and 
others as taunting and sarcastic. Alexander is alone in viewing 
it as characterised by pathos! The king over whom the seer 
exults is Nebuchadnezzar. 

6. It is difficult to resist the impression that the thirty-second 
chapter of Ezekiel served as a kind of pattern for the prophet. 
In the thirteenth chapter imitations of Joel may be also de- 
tected, as xui. 6 compared with Joel 1. 15; xin. 8 compared 
with Joel 11.6; xii. 10 compared with Joel xi. 10. See also 
xii. 13. Traces of acquaintance with Zephaniah also appear in 


1 The prophecies of Isaiah earlier and later, p. 243, ed. Glasgow. 
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the thirteenth chapter. Compare xii. 2 with Zeph. iii. 11. 
Is. xiv. 4 alludes to Hab. 11. 6. Between Jer. 1. li. and the 
oracle before us there is considerable likeness, so that almost 
every verse of the thirteenth chapter has its parallel in the 
former. While the unknown author has made use of several 
prophets later than Isaiah, he has various points of contact with 
writers in or near the exile. He shares in the circumstances 
and feelings characteristic of his age. Whether the writer 
knew the prophecies in xl.-lxvi. is doubtful. : 

d. The style and diction are unlike those of Isaiah. The 
style is easier, the diction more polished. The characteristic 
features of Isaiah-authorship are wanting. Examples of later 
words are such as these: M3) M¥D xiv. 7; 1. disquiet, xiv. 3; 
MY to look at, xiv. 16; 71 to ravish, xiii. 16; MYO for 9 
xiii. 4, is a later usage. D'NI and D'YY are applied to 
heathen oppressors, xii. 9, xiv. 5. FIND to set free, xiv. 17; 
VOY a satyr, xii. 21. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the poetry is of an inferior 
kind. It is excellent both in form and matter. The author’s 
compositions (xili.-xiv. 23, and xxi. 1-10) bear the stamp of life. 
Not unfrequently they take a bold flight, with corresponding 
brevity, and a select diction, pure as well as beautiful. 

The writer speaks of the total destruction of Babylon by the 
Medes. He affirms that it shall be a complete desert, unin- 
habited except by wild beasts (xiii.). We know, however, that 
the conquerors did not destroy the city. It was populous and 
flourishing after the time of the Persians. Thus the prophecy 
was not fulfilled, as it was announced. It is arbitrary to assume 
a gradual fulfilment which was not completed till the middle 
ages when Babylon first became a heap of ruins. This did not 
take place by means of the Medes, as the prophecy asserts. 

In opposition to these considerations, Drechsler! and Haver- 
nick? argue that the circle of images, ideas, and expressions in 
these chapters 1s that of Isaiah. Thus the erection of a banner as 
a signal to call distant nations together to fight the Lord’s battle 
(xii. 2, 5) appears also in v. 26, xi. 12, xvii. 3. But the fact 
of its occurrence in xlix. 22, Ixii. 10, shews that the idea is not 
characteristic of Isaiah. The shaking of the hand (xiii. 2) appears 
also in x. 32, xi. 15, xix. 16, but occurs in Job xxxi. 21. The 
comparison with Sodom and Gomorrah (xiii. 19) is similar to i. 9, 
but is not peculiar to Isaiah. Both Zephaniah and Jeremiah 
have it (ii. 9 and Jer. xlix. 18). The figure of breaking the staff 
(xiv. 5) is usual in Isaiah (x. 24, xxx. 31); but it is not charac- 


1 Der Prophet Jesaia uebersetzt und erklaert, I. p. 43, et seqq. 
2 Einleitung 11. 2, p. 104, et 5644. 
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teristic of him. Felling the cedars of Lebanon (xiv. 8, xxxvii. 
24) is surely a very prosaic thing converted into a peculiarity 
of Isaiah. The bold personification of the cypresses rejoicing over 
one (xiv. 8), so far from being a characteristic of Isaiah’s, 
belongs to the later prophets, having its parallel in xliv. 23 
and ly. 12. 

A few words are given as idioms of Isaiah, which they are 
not, as Na and ΣΝ ΒΓ together, xi. 19, comp. iv. 2, xxviii. 
1, 4,5; Yim a bad sense, xiv. 20 and 1. 4; MD xiv. 6 and 
i, 5, xxxi. 6. There is nothing remarkable in these, except the 
last, which is not used in the same sense in xiv. 6 as in the 
other two passages, for it means revolt in the latter, but cessa- 
tion in the former. A few other expressions which the same 
critics specify are irrelevant, because occurring in portions of 
the book not written by Isaiah. 

Both Maurer and Ewald think that the author was identical 
with the writer of xxi. 1-10, which is probable. Hitzig opposes 
this view.! Gesenius unites xxi. 1-10 and xl.-lxvi. in the same 
authorship with these chapters; De Wette xl.-lxvi. only. 

As to the exact time of the unknown prophet it seems to have 
been before Babylon was besieged by Cyrus, as xiii. 14 leads us 
to infer ; for there the city is represented as being at the head of 
a confederacy of peoples. We may put the composition about 
556 B.C. 

The authenticity of xiv. 24-27 is unquestionable. These 
verses are the fragment of a longer prophecy, from which they 
were separated by the insertion of xii.-xiv. 23. They belong 
to x. d-xu. 6, to which they are at once an emphatic appendix 
and conclusion. The little piece contains Jehovah’s solemn 
assurance that the Assyrian host should be destroyed and his 
yoke be removed from the shoulders of Israel. This agrees 
well with the twelfth chapter. Those who consider it a con- 
stituent part of the preceding oracle against Babylon find it 
difficult to account for the sudden recurrence to the destruc- 
tion of Assyria from that of Babylon. They assume that one 
of these events is made to accredit the prediction of the other. 
In that case, however, the nearer should have been the pledge 
of the more remote. Jeremiah shews the method of connect- 
ing the two, according to that hypothesis. ‘‘ Behold, I will 
punish the king of Babylon and his land, as I have punished 
the king of Assyria.” Assyria should precede Babylon, espe- 
cially as the one enemy was. immediate and present; the other, 
unknown and remote. 


Chap. xiv. 28-32. This is ἃ prophecy against the Philis- 


1 Der Prophet Jesaias, p. 241, 
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tines. They are warned not to rejoice unduly in their deliver- 
ance from the yoke of Judah, beqause they are yet to suffer at 
the hands of a worse enemy from the north, the Assyrians. 
The title is not authentic, but proceeded from a compiler. The 
Philistines did not exult in their freedom from the power of 
Judah, in the last year of Ahaz, but early in his reign. The 
state of Judah is supposed to be a wretched one (ver. 30), and 
therefore it is best to refer the prophecy, with Knobel,! to the 
invasion under the confederate kings of Syria and Israel, about 
740. Tiglath-pileser had subjugated Syria and Israel too in a 
measure. Judah was under Assyrian protection; but Philistia 
had to fear the victorious power in its ulterior schemes of con- 
quest. 

Chaps. xv. xvi. These chapters contain a prophecy against 
Moab, whose chief cities are taken, and their country laid waste. 
Though earnestly seeking protection from their enemies by 
entering into covenant with the Jewish king, and promising 
faithful obedience, their request is refused, and they are left to 
mourn the destruction of their fruitful country. The prophecy 
was to be fulfilled in a very short time. 

It is commonly admitted that this oracle is older than Isaiah. 
It proceeded from a former prophet, and Isaiah appended the 
epilogue, “this is the word that the Lord hath spoken concerning 
Moab since that time, but now the Lord hath spoken, saying, 


Within three years, as the years of an hireling, 
And the glory of Moab shall be contemned, 
With all that great multitude ; 

And the remnant shall be very small and feeble.” 


The reason why the oracle is assigned to an older writer is 
the very perceptible difference of manner, style, and diction. 
There is a peculiar idiosyncracy in the whole which places it by 
itself, apart from Isaiah’s writings. The manner of description 
is stiff, heavy, and awkward, without ease or elegance. The 
connection of sentences ts monotonous, in which the particles "9 


and rrp very often occur. The brevity is not accompanied 
with power or energy ; it has a dry, antique air. The enumer- 
ation of places has a lameness totally unlike Isaiah’s analogous 
inductions, as appears from comparing it with x. 28-32. It is 
surprising how many phrases and words are peculiar in so short 
a prophecy, as ‘293 I)’ weeping abundantly (xv. 8) ; ΡΝ WWD 
to raise a cry (xv. 5); ninvn 75 DY) waters shall be desolate 
(xv. 6); DAA δ) brook of the deserts (xv. 7); ΓΊΜΩ IN'AA 


1 Der Prophet Jesaia, p. 103, first edition. 
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bring counsel (xvi. 3) ; nove WY make a decision (xvi. 3) ; 
py IVY put thy shadow (xvi. 3) ; bp) “T's a war cry has fallen 
(xvi. 9); Nj haughtiness (xvi. 6) ; P= precious store (xv. 7); 
ΓΕ) additions (xv. 9); DIN oppressor (xvi. 4) ; MINDY fords 
(xvi. 2) ; md) to be weary of asking (xvi. 12). 

We also meet with peculiar ideas and tropes, such as girding 
themselves with sackcloth in their strects (xv. 2); the cry 18 gone 
round about the borders (xv. 8) ; the vine-shoots of Sibmah reach far 
ever tracts and the sea (xvi. 8); my bowels shall sound like an harp 
for Moab (xvi.11); I will water with my tears Heshbon and Elealeh 
(xvi. 9). The epilogue also favours the non-authenticity of the 
prophecy. This ts the word that the Lord hath spoken concerning 
Moab of old, etc., which it is improbable that Isaiah himself 
would append to an oracle of his own. We admit that IN) does 
not necessarily imply a remote period ; for in 2 Sam. xv. 34 it 
does not. The words are equivalent to ‘Such is an old prophecy 
respecting Moab, but now the Lord has revealed it to me that her 
downfall will be accomplished within three years.”’ The supposi- 
tion of Henderson that this postscript is the work of an inspired 
writer in the century following Isaiah,' is contrary to internal 
evidence. The same holds equally good against Alexander’s 
view, that it was added by divine command in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar.” 

Hitzig identifies the unknown prophet with Jonah.’ This ap- 
pears to be favoured by 2 Kings xiv. 25, where we find that Jonah 
had predicted the recovery of the coast of Israel from the entering 
of Hamath unto the sea of the plain, or Dead Sea, which was ac- 
complished by Jeroboam II. That we have here the prophecy 
of Jonah referred to can scarcely be raised above the region of 
conjecture. The fugitive Moabites are described fleeing south- 
wards (xv. 7, etc.). Hence the enemy is a northern power. 
Who that power is the prophet does not mention. The Assyrians 
may have been the victors. Perhaps it is better to assume 
Jeroboam as the conqueror, who drove back these intruding 
Moabites from Israelitish territory, stormed their two chief 
cities Ar and Kir by night, and probably pushed his frontier 
to Idumza. It is remarkable that the name of Jehovah does 
not occur in the prophecy. It is difficult to tell when Isaiah 
repeated it. He had the Assyrians in view, who threatened to 
swallow up the Moabites. Hitzig and Credner suppose he re- 
peated it in the time of Sargon, 717, in the reign of Hezekiah. 


1 The book of the prophet Isaiah, p. 148. 
2 The prophecies of Isaiah earlier and later, pp. 306, 307. 
3 Des Propheten Jonas Orakel ueber Moab, 1830. 
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Knobel dates it 745 or 744; and supposes it was not fulfilled. 
But the silence of history is no good argument against the veri- 
fication of the prophecy in some unknown Syrian expedition. 
The final destruction of Moab was afterwards accomplished by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Here an earlier invasion is indicated. 

The authenticity of the prophecy has not been wanting in 
defenders. Drechsler, Havernick, Hendewerk, Kleinert, Keil and 
others maintain that it was written by Isaiah. The antique air 
is referred to the fact that it is based on the prophetic word in 
the Pentateuch respecting the Moabites (Num. xxiv. 17, etc., 
and xxi. 16-29); on that which proceeds from the Davidic age 
pertaining to Moab and Edom (Ps. lx. 10; Ixxxiii. 7); and on 
Amos 11. 1, etc. The manner and form are scarcely copied from 
these or any other old prophetic sayings. The matter may be 
an explanation of what was already contained in the Pentateuch 
in germ, as Havernick and Drechsler suppose; yet that is im- 
probable. The substance of the chapters before us is as old 
perhaps as the poetical fragments incorporated in Num. xxi. and 
xxiv. 15, etc. The dramatic character is also adduced for the 
Isaiah-authorship, as if that were not found in other prophets. 
Different speakers are often introduced into prophetic discourses, 
leaving it to be inferred from the connexion who they are. 
Other supposed similarities of manner and diction are the de- 
scription of the vineyard and grapes in xvi. 7, etc., compared 
with v. 1. A glance shews how dissimilar they are. The word 
DYN) owtcasés occurs in xxvii. 13, as well as xvi. 4. Mountain 
of the daughter of Zion appears in x. 32, as well as here (xvi. 1) ; 
Dorn 10 intomcate in xxviii. 1 as in xvi. 8. It is doubtful whether 


nm in the latter place means intoxicate, though some so trans- 
late it: ‘‘its choice wines overcame (intoxicated) the lords of 
the nations.” ,It is better to render: ‘‘the lords of the nations 
broke down abn) its choice plants.”” Thus the verb is differently 
employed in the two instances. On the whole all the particulars 
that have been summoned together to shew that the tone, style, 
and language of this prophecy resemble those of Isaiah’s 
authentic compositions, are trifles weighed against the palpable 
and thorough diversities! The only thing worth mentioning 
in favour of the authenticity is the fact, that the insertion of so 
long a prophecy from another hand without the writer’s own 
modification, has no analogy in the prophetic literature of the 
Old Testament. 

Chap. xvii. 1-11. This prophecy refers to the kingdoms of 
Syria and Israel, shewing the desolation coming upon them, and 


2 See especially Keil’s Einleitung, p. 223 et seqq., second edition. 
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the deportation of their inhabitants, especially Israel. Yet 
the people renounce their idols in the time of distress; and 
return to Jehovah whom they had forsaken. The period is 
that in which these two kingdoms were confederate, and the 
Assyrians under Tiglath-pileser threatened them. Perhaps the 
oracle was written before the confederates invaded Judah, rather 
than during the invasion. It belongs, therefore, to the reign 
of Ahaz. 

Chap. xvii. 12-xviii. We connect xvii. 12-14 with what follows 
rather than the preceding context, because of the similarity be- 
tween xvii. 12 and xviii.l. The oracle relates to the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army. Judah was confederate with Egypt at the 
time ; but their formidable enemy was to be annihilated by the 
interposition of Jehovah. Thus the oracle belongs to the reign 
of Hezekiah, about 715. It may be observed that the Ethiopians, 
whose attention is invited to the great catastrophe which evinces 
the power of Jehovah, are described as bringing presents to the 
true God at Jerusalem, and so taking the first step towards at- 
taching themselves to His kingdom. This prediction was not 
fulfilled. The Ethiopians still remained apart from the theocracy. 
Whatever be the present state of Ethiopia, that cannot be the 
intended fulfilment. In xviii. 7 the gift brought to Jehovah is 
a Ethiopia itself: giftsare brought from a people to mount 

ion. 

Chap. xix. This is a prophecy respecting Egypt, consisting of 
two parts (1-15 and 16-25) ; the first containing threatenings, 
the second promises. Though doubts of Isaiah’s having written 
some verses have been expressed, there is no good foundation for 
them. Both parts are closely connected; the second containing 
references to the first; as may be seen on comparing the six- 
teenth and seventeenth verses with the first and second. The 
nineteenth and twentieth form a contrast to the third and fourth ; 
and the seventeenth refers back to the twelfth. Both ideas and 
diction bear the impress of Isaiah: for example, NW D'S on 
that day (16-18) occurs in Isaiah iv. 1, 2; vii. 18, 20, 21, 23, ete. 
MBM shaking (16) has its parallel in x. 32; xi. 15. The word 


only occurs besides in xxx. 32. by MSY PY? to purpose a purpose 


against (17) xiv. 26; xxi. 8, 9. NBN) DW to return and be 
healed (22) compare vi. 10. 

It is difficult to point out a specific time for the origin of the 
prophecy, because the description is general and indefinite. In- 
ternal strife and anarchy seem to characterize Egypt; though 
the allusions to specific events can hardly be settled in such a 
way as Gesenius does, who places it in the last year of the Dode- 
karchy, when Psammetichus made war upon the Dodekarchy 
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who were bent on his oppression ;! or as Knobel, who dates it 
717, the year, according to him, in which Sevechus (So) ceased, 
and Tirhakah began, to reign.? An exact knowledge of Egyptian 
history and chronology, at the time Isaiah here refers to, cannot 
be had as yet. We are disposed to place the oracle in the reign 
of Hezekiah; not of Manasseh where Rosenmiiller and Gesenius ~ 
put it. The anticipations of the prophet are indefinite. But 
they are pervaded by an expansive charity towards Gentile 
enemies, which is equally rare and un-Jewish. Egypt, and 
even Assyria, the persevering foe of the covenant-people, are 
joined with Israel in being pronounced a blessing in the midst 
of the land. Thus the heart of the prophet expands with an 
evangelical charity towards the despised Gentiles, whom it was 
so common for the patriotic and pious Jews to hate and denounce. | 
The conversion of the Egyptians is predicted. Having been 
brought, by the divine chastisements, to see the vanity of all 
they had trusted in, they submit themselves to his authority. 
In like manner Assyria will turn to-Jehovah; so that Egypt, 
Assyria, and Israel are described as united in a covenant to 
serve the true God. Such statements respecting the conversion 
of these heathen nations are ideal. 

Chap. xx. This prophecy refers to the overthrow of the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians by the Assyrians. When Tartan, general 
of King Sargon, attacked Ashdod, Isaiah appeared in public, 
barefoot and partly denuded, proclaiming that the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians should be taken captive by the Assyrians within 
three years, to the shame of those who relied upon the two 
peoples. The prophecy is of the same date as the last, but a - 
little later, about 714. From 2 Kings xviu. 17, it would appear 
that Tartan was ἃ :general under Sennacherib, who succeeded 
Sargon. The latter reigned but a short time, and therefore the 
fact of his being general under both kings is very probable. 
Layard says that the inscriptions show Tartan to have been 
merely the common title of the commander of the Assyrian 
armies.® 

Chap. xxi. 1-10. This oracle relates to the conquest of Babylon 
by the Medes and Persians under Cyrus. It seems to have been 
communicated to the prophet by Jehovah, when Cyrus began 
the siege of Babylon. The last verse contains a consolatory 
intimation to the Jews, who had been in captivity at Babylon 
for many years. 

The prophecy. was written by an unknown author, living 
towards the close of the Babylonian exile. It does not belong, 

1 Commentar ueber den Jesaia, II., p. 593, et seqq. 


3 Der Prophet Jesaia, p. 126, et seqq. 
3 See Nineveh and Babylon, Ὁ. 148, note. 
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therefore, to Isaiah himself. By this interpretation prophetic 
foresight is not denied ; because the oracle was delivered before 
the event took place: ‘That which I have heard of the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel,” says the prophet, “have I declared 
unto you.’ Some expositors, however, are not satisfied with 
this. Armed, in their own opinion, with the only infallible 
faith on all religious topics, they mistake the genius of pro- 
phetic vision, and violate the analogy of prophecy, by making 
seers predict far distant historical events with exactness. ‘There 
is nothing,” says Alexander, ‘“‘in the reasoning of such writers 
(Germans, of course) to shake the faith of any who do not hold 
their fundamental principle of unbelief.” Dogmatism, igno- 
- rance, and uncharitableness usually go hand in hand, compen- 
sating for the absence of argument by railing. The author is 
the same as in xiii. 1-xiv. 23; but probably this piece was later 
than the other, about 5388. 

The critics who advocate the authenticity of every part of 
Isaiah’s book, maintain that Isaiah himself wrote this piece. 
They adduce in argument that both the ideas and modes of 
expression are characteristic of the great prophet; that there 
are reminiscences and imitations of the prophecy in some suc- 
ceeding seers; and that the difference of style is insufficient 
to overthrow positive arguments, because it is slight in itself. 
Hiavernick, Kleinert, Drechsler, Kueper, and Keil reason in 
this manner. Thus the repetition of the verb “23 (xxi. 2) 
occurs in xxxi. 1, and xxiv. 16; FIM for in (xxi. 2), see xx. 
11, the agreement of xxi. 7-9 with xxu. 6,7. O3)\2 in Hab. 
ii. 5, as a designation of the Chaldees, is from xxi. 2. Hab. 11. 1 
is an imitation of xxi. 6, 8. Nah. 11. 11 is from xxi. 3. The 
use of the prophecy by Jeremiah is observable (Jer. 1. and li.) 

As far as any correspondence between Habakkuk, Nahum, 
and the present prophecy appears, the former are the original, 
not vice versdé. But the resemblance is uncertain. Nothing can 
be built upon the last two chapters of Jeremiah, because they 
were not written by that prophet in their present state. There 
is considerable similarity between xxi. 1-10 and the thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters, because they were written by the same 
person. That is a valid argument agaznst their non-authenticity. 

Chap. xxi. 11, 12. The title prefixed shews that this is a new 
prophecy. It refers to Dumah, an Israelite race in Arabia; and 
contains an anxious inquiry addressed to Judah respecting the 
Assyrian enemy. If the Assyrian expedition of Tiglath-pileser 
against Egypt be the dreaded thing, the prophecy belongs to 
the reign of Jotham, 745; but this date cannot be relied on. 


1 The Prophecies of Isaiah, etc., etc., p. 345. 
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Chap. xxi. 13-17, is an oracle against the Arabians, probably 
belonging to the same time as the last. Hitzig and Hendewerk 
look upon these verses as a part of the preceding oracle. This 
may be allowed, for the title is not (like that prefixed to xxi. 11, 
12), authentic, but was taken from the thirteenth verse (2°93). 
Alexander’s answer to this, that 3 is often interposed between 
words most closely connected, a combination for which he refers 
to Zech. ix. 1, is irrelevant. 

The language of 11-15 conveys the impression that it belongs 
to an older poet than Isaiah. The latter seems to have taken 
if in order to append his own words in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth verses. 

Chap. xxii. It is difficult to determine whether this chapter 
consists of two distinct prophecies, ar of one connected com- 
position. The first part, 1-14, applies to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem ; the second to Shebna, steward of the royal house- 
hold, 15-25. The city is described as full of stir, tumult, and 
joy ; whereas weeping and mourning would be appropriate in 
the circumstances of impending captivity and famine. The city 
is about to be besieged. The inhabitants take prompt measures 
of defence, without trusting in Jehovah. Hence they suffer 
severely, and many die. The prophet announces to the royal 
treasurer Shebna that he should be put out of his office and re- 
moved to another land. In his place should be installed the pious 
Eliakim, who should act didcvesth , and bring honour to his family. 
The former part belongs to the time of the invasion of Senna- 
cherib in the reign of Hezekiah, when an attempt to take Jeru- 
salem might be anticipated. When the Assyrians appeared 
before Jerusalem, Shebna was still there, but was merely scribe. 
He had been removed from his office, according to the predic- 
tion (Is. xxxvi. 3, 22; xxxvil. 2). Though Isaiah predicted that 
the city should be taken, that princes and people should be 
carried. into captivity, and Shebna himself at the head of the un- 
patriotic party be made prisoner, the prophecy was not fulfilled. 
The Assyrians did not take the city. Shebna and the nobles 
were not carried away. The prophet merely uttered what he 
expected to happen. The predictions of the prophet were par- 
tially unfulfilled. As both parts of the chapter allude to the 
same time, we take the whole as a continuous prophecy. Some 
apply the first part to the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But verses 9-11 are too exact a description of the 
measures taken by Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxu. 3-5). Still more 
arbitrary is it to assume a reference to both sieges by Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadnezzar. Neither can the allusion be to the taking 
of Jerusalem by the king of Assyria in the days of Manasseh ; 
because that was too distant. Alexander has recourse to his not 
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unusual ΠΤ ΡΟ μεσ: of ἃ “ generic prediction,” a picture of the 
conduct of the Jews in a certain conjuncture οὗ affairs which 
happened more than once. This is a convenient subterfuge 
under the pressure of difficulties like the present; when 
the actual suffermgs experienced by the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem in Sennacherib’s invasion were far less seyere than the 
language employed. But the principles of historical inter- 
pretation must not be violated from a morbidly-pious mo- 
tive to uphold the exact fulfilment of every prophetic antici- 
tion. 
Chap. xxui. This chapter contains a prophecy relating to 
Tyre, whose fall by the instrumentality of the Chaldees is fore- 
told. After seventy years she shall flourish again, and conse- 
crate of her wealth to the Lord. The authenticity of the pro- 
phecy has been questioned by Eichhorn, Rosenmiiller, Movers, 
and Hitzig. Ewald ascribes it to a younger contemporary or 
disciple of Isaiah. The style is weak and tiresome. It wants 
force. The repetitions are far more numerous than Isaiah’s. 
In height and pregnant brevity the inferiority of the composi- 
tion is evident. Isaiah was master of a style elevated and 
majestic ; here it is lame, and the ideas loosely connected. Yet 
it cannot be denied that there are various points of similarity 
between the piece and Isaiah’s authentic prophecies. Both ideas 
and words belonging to the son of Amoz appear. Knobel, who 
vindicates the authenticity, adduces the following : ΡΠ afar 


off, used of direction towards (7). See xxii. 3, xvi. 18, ete. ; 

"Ia and Dj" ver. 4, as in i. 2; yy applied to Jehovah, viii. 
9, and in xix. 12, xiv. 24, 27; πὰ ΓΙ) of Jehovah, with 1) 
following, 11, and in v. 25; ma ver. 18, and {M2 xxx. 14, 
ban in the ninth verse, occurs in viii. 23. mbar ver. 18 and 
xvii. 1; PY ver. 15 and v. 1; "δὲ "DY" inhabitants of the coast 
(Phoenicians), ii. 6, occurring in xx. 6, in a somewhat similar 
sense. On the other hand, we find later words: MPa (18), 
comp. xiv. 11; [73] (15-17) means to have commercial intercourse, 
comp. Nahum iu. 4. Ver. 7 seems a reminiscence of Zeph. 
ii. 15. “IMU applied to the Nile (ver. 3), Josh. xiii. 3, 1 Chron. 
xi. 5, Jer. ii. 18; Mpwyi (ver. 12), see Ezek. xvi. 37, xxiil. 
10. The word does not occur in Nahum iii. 5, 6, but is later. 
The unknown writer was well acquainted with Isaiah’s pro- 
phecies. Hence he has so much resemblance to him in ideas 
and words. With his manner he seems to have been imbued to 


a very large degree; but he failed in an equal command of 
. style. And he could not rise above the harsher spirit which 
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prevailed in his time towards the heathen generally. The ex- 
tensiveness of her commerce is the sin charged against Tyre. 
In the spirit of a narrow jealousy, aided by an ecclasive moral 
principle, the merchandise of the city is stigmatised as harlotry. 
Her wealth, however, is regarded as rightly spent in feedin 

and clothing the priests of Jehovah. ‘ Her merchandise shal 
be for them that dwell before the Lord, to eat sufficiently, and 
for durable clothing” (ver. 18). This sentiment is mean and 
unworthy of Isaiah. Knobel reminds us that aliqguando bonus 
dormitat Homerus; but Isaiah had a high and divine inspiration 
which lifted him beyond great inequalities, He was a many- 
sided prophet, gifted beyond his contemporaries both in receiving 
revelations and communicating them to the world, The infe- 
riority here is too marked to be attributed to a less happy mood. 
Our opinion of the non-authenticity of the piece is strengthened 
by the mention of the Chaldees in the thirteenth verse. A 
Chaldean power could not be spoken of till 625, as Hitzig 
rightly remarks; and the genius of prophetic inspiration does 
not comport with prediction of the distant future. Yet Gese- 
nius, Knobel, Hendewerk, and others maintain that Isaiah him- 
self was the writer, | | 

The integrity, as well as the authenticity, has been doubted. 
Eichhorn and Ewald look upon. verses 15-18 as a late appendix 
belonging to the Persian period. This hypothesis cannot be 
sustained. The relation of 15-18 to 1-17 is much the same as 
that of xix. 18-25 to xix. 1-17. The seventy years are put for 
a round number, and need not have been borrowed from the 
seventy years exile in Babylon. 

Assuming the non-authenticity of the chapter (which we 
do after some hesitation), as also its integrity, the ques- 
tion now is, to what siege of Tyre does it allude? The 
choice lies between two invasions of Phoenicia, that of Shal- 
maneser in the reign of Hezekiah of Judah, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s, 580. 

The principal objections to the view of those who refer it to 
the former are, that the Chaldees are mentioned in the thir- 
teenth verse, and that the attempt of Shalmaneser to take Tyre was 
unsuccessful, though Phenicia was subjugated and new e 
blockaded for five years. To this it is answered, that the Chal- 
deans appear not as independent conquerors, as they doin the time 
of Habakkuk and Jeremiah, but as auxiliaries to the Assyrians. 
This answer is unsatisfactory, for the phrase applied to the 


Chaldeans, ΠΣ xd DY a people that was not, points to their 


independent existence and power. The thirteenth verse is diffi- 
cult of explanation. It runs thus: 
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Behold the land of the Chaldeans, 
This people was not, 
The Assyrian founded it for dwellers in the wilderness ; 
ey set up her [Tyre’s] watch-towers, 
They rouse up her [Tyre’s] palaces) ; 
He tthe Chaldean} makes her [Tyre] a heap of ruins. 


Here the utter destruction of Tyre is plainly asserted—as 
plainly as it is by Ezekiel. | 
. The recent origin of the Chaldeans may be noticed, to shew 
the ignominious nature of the Tyrian conquest, but they appear 
as the conquerors, and the Assyrians are put in the back-ground. 
We dare not alter Chaldeans, as Ewald does; else the difficulty 
could be obviated. The unsuccessfulness of Shalmaneser’s attempt 
to reduce Tyre need not be a stumbling-block; for a// predictions 
and anticipations of the prophets did not receive their entire 
accomplishment. If it be an objection, it applies to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s blockade. The date of the prophecy is about 584, dur- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar’s protracted siege of Tyre. Tyre was not 
completely destroyed till the middle ages. The whole difficulty | 
is evaded by Alexander, who regards the prophecy as generic, 
not specific—a panoramic picture of the downfall of Tyre, from 
the beginning to the end of the destroying process, with par- 
ticular allusion to the siege by Nebuchadnezzar. The true 
nature of prophetic vision is opposed to this view. Mr. Grote 
speaks of insular Tyre capitulating to Nebuchadnezzar,! because 
we read of Tyrian princes captive in Babylonia. This is no 
valid proof. We admit that it did capitulate, as Movers has 
shewn. Duncker and Niebuhr assent. Certainly Nebuchad- 
nezzar was disappointed at the result of his thirteen years’ siege. 
He did not get the treasures he expected, for they had been 
conveyed away. After everything that has been written on 
both sides—by Gesenius and Hitzig on the one, and Hengsten- 
berg with Movers on the other—all that can be elicited is Tyre’s 
capitulation, an event which does not strictly fulfil the conditions 
of the prophecy. We refer the prophecy to the siege by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the reign of Jehoiakim (perhaps his fourth 

ear), both because it bears the marks of a later writer than 

saiah, and also mentions the Chaldeans as the besieging party. 
The unknown prophet exults over the downfall of Tyre, in a 
spirit hardly consonant with Isaiah’s. The fact of its having 
been a commercial city, trading with the then known world, 
was disliked. The Jews were a pastoral people, engaged in an 
employment regarded as the most honourable. They despised. 
commerce. 

Movers? and Bleek’ have endeavoured to shew that the writer 


1 History of Greece, vol. iii., p. 439. 
3 Theol. Quartalschrift for 1837, p. 506-537. 3 Einleitung, pp. 461, 462. 
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was Jeremiah. Of course their arguments in favour of this are 
only presumptions. The former afterwards modified his view, 
making it much more improbable; for he attributed the oracle’s 
utterance to Isaiah, and its subsequent moulding in the Chal- 
dean period to Jeremiah.! 

3. Chaps. xxiv.-xxvil.—The interpretation of this prophecy 
is difficult, because the description is very general. It is not, 
however, without such marks as lead to its probable subject and 
date. It begins with a representation of the holy land desolated 
and distressed, and the mournful fate of the inhabitants on 
account of their sins. A remnant scattered among the nations 
praise Jehovah. ‘The prophet then threatens judgments on the 
enemy, and foretells Jehovah’s exaltation in Jerusalem. At the 
commencement of the twenty-fifth chapter there is a thanks- 
giving to God for the destruction of the Chaldean empire and 
the deliverance of the Jews. Jehovah is again enthroned on 
Zion, protecting and blessing his people, along with the Gentiles 
who have turned to Him. Butruin is threatened to Moab. The 
twenty-sixth chapter contains a song of praise to be sung by 
Israel after deliverance from Babylonian bondage. The writer 
resumes for a little his lamentation for the present distress, 
exhorting his countrymen to patience, because the Lord would 
soon punish their enemies. After the chastisements of Israel, 
moderated.for the purpose of leading them to repentance, Jehovah 
gathers his dispersed children, and restores them to their own 
land, where they worship Him in peace and security in the holy 
mount, at Jerusalem. 

One great and oppressive enemy, the Chaldeans, appear 
throughout the whole oracle. And as the land is desolate 
and in confusion, ravages had been committed. The picture 
of Judah, given in the twenty-fourth chapter, is evidently by 
an eye-witness. It is from one in Judea not Babylon. That 
all the Jéws were not removed out of the land appears from 
xxiv. 7-12. In xxvii. 13, the outcasts in Assyria and Egypt, 
not in Babylon, are spoken of, which does not shew, as Mr. 
Newman supposes,” that Assyria was the power who had inflicted 
exile on the people ; for, if it proved this, it would also and 
equally prove that Egypt too was the power which had carried 
them away at the time of Isaiah. The exiles of Israel in Assyria 
are meant, who are elsewhere described as being gathered and 
restored in the Messianic deliverance. Babylon’s exiles are not 
mentioned in xxvii. 13, because their captivity was not yet fully 
accomplished; but the captivities of Assyria and Egypt had 
already taken place. Such notices, and others that might be 

1 Die Phénizier, IT., 1, p. 396. 

2 History of the Hebrew Monarchy, p. 239, second edition, 
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given, point to the commencement of the Babylonian conquest, 
before the enemy had left Judea and taken the people captive 
along with them, about 588. We are thus brought to the con- 
clusion that the prophet lived at the commencement of the Chal- 
dean captivity ; and that he depicts the scenes of desolation he 
witnessed, with promises of deliverance from the conqueror, and 

redictions of destruction by another power he does not name, 

cause it was too remote in time. 

a. The prophecy was not written by Isaiah, because the his- 
torical standpoint is in the Babylonian captivity. There are 
other reasons against its authenticity. 

b. The author has well-defined peculiarities which separate 
him from other prophets. These consist both in ideas and 
expressions ; in the entire style, as well as in single words and 
forms. His idiosyncracy is deeply imprinted. We shall give 
some examples. Peculiar conceptions are, the life-giving in- 
fluence of dew upon the dead (xxvi. 19), which lies in the verse 
quoted, in whatever way it is translated, though we prefer to 
render : 

May thy dead live, 
My corpses arise ! 
Awake and sing ye inhabitants of the dust) 


or thy dew is a dew of life, 
_ And the earth will bring forth the shades. 


The figures of the earth reeling like a drunken man and being 
shaken tike a hammock (xxiv. 20), the moon confounded and the 
sun ashamed (xxiv. 23), the vatl spread over all nations (xxv. 7), 
Moab being trodden upon like straw in the puddle and spreading out 
hes arms in it to swim (xxv. 11), Jehovah as the keeper of ἃ vine- 
yard (xxvii. 3), the blowing of the great trumpet (xxvii. 18), blow- 
ing the trumpet in Zion (Joel ii. I, etc., is very different), are 
also peeuliar. The expressions, the earth under its inhabitants 
(xxiv. 5), the new wine mourning (xxiv. 7), strong drink tastes 
bitter (xxiv. 9), to remove all the ends of the land (xxvi. 15), are 
unusual, Characteristic too are the words PUNY (xxiv. 12), 
Ἢ (xxiv. 16), MEPS (xxiv. 22), MNO (xxv.6), MAW (xxv. 11), 
“Δ (xxvii. 9). Others have uncommon senses, as bind the high 
place applied to Babylon (xxvi. 5), bon applied to Palestine 
(xxiv. 4, and elsewhere), OJIN the wandering exiles (xxvii. 18), 
wri? used of prayer (xxvi. 16), pry to pour out in prayer (xxvl. 
16), Δ applied to the quenching or extinction of joy (xxiv. 11), 

5) to be born (xxvi. 18), with the Hiphil 5°pM to bear (axvi. 
19), ΝᾺ the future (xxvii. 6) without Ὁ). 
A very favourite thing with the author is the use of parono- 
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masia, which he employs more frequently than any other pro- 
phet (xxiv. 4, 6, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22; xxv. 6,10; xxvi. 3; 
xxvul. 7). He even makes unusual forms for the sake of asso- 
nance ; and forms often rhyme (xxiv. 1, 3, 8, 16; xxv. 1, 6, 7; 
xxvi. 2, 12, 13, 20, 21; xxvu. 3, 5). Synonymous expressions 
are accumulated, forming a sort of gradational parallelism ; 
words are repeated for emphasis’ sake, some new turn being 
given along with the repetition (xxvi. 3-11). 

Later ideas and representations appear in xxiv. 21, where 
guardian deities of kingdoms are referred to; in xxv. 8, where 
the cessation of death in the golden or Messianic age is inti- 
mated. There is also an obscure allusion to the resurrection 
of the dead in xxvi. 19. The Babylonian empire is compared to 
a huge monster (xxvii. 1, etc.). 

A number of parallels to passages in later writings occur, as 
the treacherous dealers have dealt treacherously (xxiv. 16), com- 
pared with xxi. 2; the removing of the earth out of tts place (xxiv. 
19), compared with xiii. 13; the placing of salvation as wails 
(xxvi. 1), compared with lx. 18. Compare also xxvii. 9 with 
xl. 2; xxiv. 17 with Jer. xlviii. 48. 

Later wotds and forms are "27 for MAM (xxvi. 20), MIMS 
(xxiv. 11), MEY (xxvi. 12), MIN (xxvi. 19), NM fo set on 
fire (xxvii. 11). Judah is called the land of right (xxvi. 10). 

ords and figures shew an acquaintance with earlier writings 
from which they are taken; as the figures respecting wine and 


mirth in xxiv. 4-7 from the first chapter of Joel. MOH (xxiv. 
20) is taken from i. 8 and applied in a sense somewhat different. 
A (xxiv. 13) and xvii. 6; ΤῊ (xxv. 5) and xxxii. 2; MIRO 
(xxv. 7) and xxvii. 20; [933,1 (xxv. 10) and Micah iv. 13; ὭΣ 
(xxiv. 1) and Nahum u. 11. xxvii. 2-5 is a reminiscence of 
v. 6, etc.; xxvii. 1 is from Ezekiel xxix. 3. The diction is 
tolerably free from Aramaeism because the prophet was so 
familiar with the earlier writers, especially Isaiah, as to have 
imbibed much of their spirit and reproduced it. Yet there is 
a stiff and awkward air about the diction. His reminiscences 
of older prophets formed and moulded his words; though hes 
whole manner is peculiar, reminding one of Hosea, by the fre- 
quent and rapid transitions to new ideas. Inferior he assuredly 
is in vigour, majesty, beauty, conciseness, and originality. His 
fondness for the music of composition leads occasionally to pro- 
lixity and weakness. There is also a sameness of tone, especially 
in the twenty-fourth chapter, reminding the reader of Jeremiah’s 
manner. Indeed Herzfeld supposes Jeremiah to have been the 
author of that chapter. That the prophet has taste, originality, 
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and beauty, we do not deny. It is only in comparison with 
Isaiah that his inferiority appears. 

The authenticity of the chapters is maintained by those who 
claim the whole book for Isaiah. Havernick, Kleinert, Drechsler, 
Keil, Alexander, and Henderson uphold it. They adduce images, 
phrases, and expressions found in Isaiah ; and various expressions 
alleged to be characteristic of the son of Amoz. But not a few 
are irrelevant, as the comparison with a drunken man (xxiv. 20 
and xix. 14); for the former is peculiar. The earth reeling like 
a drunkard (xxiv. 20) differs greatly from xix. 14, where Egypt 
staggers like a drunkard in his vomit. A material diversity also 
appears in the comparison of a hammock in xxiv. 20 and 1. 8. 
In the former the earth is compared to a hammock which is 
shaken ; in the latter Jerusalem resembles a watch-shed in a gar- 
den of melons. The figure of storming, beating rain is differently 
applied in xxv. 4 and iy. 6; xxviii. 2. The comparison in xxvl. 
17, 18 and xxxiii. 2 is different. Nothing can be built on the 
comparison of the theocratic people to a vineyard ; because it is 
so natural and common (xxvu. 2, etc., like v. 7; mi. 14). The 
phrase for the Lord hath spoken (xxiv. 3; xxv. 8) is not charac- 
teristic of Isaiah; it occurs in xl. 5; lv. 14. YS 33 
(xxiv. 13) is certainly found in Isaiah v. 8; vi. 12; vu. 22; x. 
23; but he exchanges it with YN JIN} in xix. 19; and there- 
fore it is scarcely one of his peculiarities. The union of WHY 
mY (xxvil. 4) v.6; vii. 23, ete.; ix. 17; x. 17: MDM and 
m5 (xxiv. 23) xxx. 26: MI‘ connected with MIM occurs in 
xxvi. 4, as well as xu. 2; but in the latter 10 is spurious and should 
be expunged. ven in the former it is suspicious. “Wtf (xxiv. 
6) x. 25; xvi. 14; xxix. 17. This is an older word than Isaiah, 
and. was probably taken by him in xvi. 14 from a more ancient 
source. 4; (xxiv. 10) occurs in xxxiv. 11 in the same sense, 
and therefore it does not characterize Isaiah. ἸῺ (xxiv. 8) is 
in the later xi. 3 as well as xxii. 2 and xxxii. 13. It is a 
genuine Isaiah-term; but this does not, prevent succeeding 
writers from adopting it. In hke manner ΓΝ (xxiv. 14) is in 
liv. 1 as well as x. 30 and xii. 6. 

Chap. xxvi. In this chapter it is prophesied that the luxurious 
Samaria shall be overthrown by a sudden invasion. But Judah 
also is sensual and indulgent, casting off the authority of God, 
and refusing the prophet’s teaching. Hence they are to be 
visited by Israel’s enemies. Yet a remnant who trust in Jeho- 
vah shall be saved. The delay in the divine judgments does not 
prove that they will never come. When it is the right time, 
they will appear. 
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The prophecy belongs to Hezekiah’s reign. The Assyrians 
threatened Samaria about 722. Hence it must be dated before 
that year, perhaps in 724. Shalmaneser, not Sennacherib, was 
the leader of the enemy. The prophet expected that after 
destroying Israel the Assyrians would march against Egypt, 
through Judah; so that the southern kingdom would be visited 
with violence, as well as the northern. 

Chap. xxix. In this prophecy Isaiah announces that Jerusalem 
shall be besieged by enemies who shall be suddenly scattered 
and vanish like a dream. Turning to the people themselves he 
charges them with spiritual insensibility and hypocrisy, as the 
cause of the punishment threatened. By means of judgments 
the fancied wisdom of the people will be confounded, and a 
change wrought upon them. While the incorrigibly wicked 
shall perish, the rest will be brought to a better state of mind ; 
and a marvellous transformation of Israel take place. 

The siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib is the event referred 
to at the commencement. The prophecy must therefore be 
dated in the reign of Hezekiah, about 715. The description in 
the second part is applied in the New Testament to the Jews 
then living, not because it was intended to predict their state, 
but by way of accommodation. What applied to their ancestors 
applied to the Jews contemporary with Christ. 

Chap. xxx.-xxxii. In this prophecy Isaiah reproves the 
people for their reliance on Egypt, a power that should not 
profit them. He then describes their disobedience to Jehovah, 
their restlessness and unwillingness to receive instruction, and 
the overthrow of the state. Yet the Lord would not utterly 
forsake them on their crying to him, but hear them in distress 
and give them a glorious deliverance, after they had been puri- 
fied by his judgments. The Assyrian power should be broken 
by the immediate interposition of God. In the thirty-first 
chapter the writer again censures them for trusting in Egypt, 
affirming that both the helper and the helped should be 
destroyed. Jehovah himself should scatter, the Assyrians with 
an ignominious flight, and protect Jerusalem. Blessings are 
then promised to Israel—the blessings of righteous and benign 
government, of spiritual enlightenment, and the maintenance of 
moral distinctions. The last part of the prophecy contains an 
_ address to the women of Jerusalem, predicting to them the 
desolation of the land and great mourning, followed by an 
entire change for the better—a religious transformation wrought 
by the Holy Spirit. 

The time of the prophecy is at the commencement of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion of Judah, about 715. | 

Chap. xxxiii. This chapter contains a threatening against 
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the enemies of Judah, who should be put to flight before the 
holy city. Then should Jehovah be exalted, judgment and 
Bghisoneiess prevail in the kingdom, safety and peace. After 
describing the state of desolation and alarm in the land, he 
promises deliverance. At this sudden stroke the sinners in 
Jerusalem are terrified, but the pious have nothing to fear. 
The judgments of Jehovah on his enemies are followed by a 
time of peaceful security. Zion is protected by God, and 
nothing shall harm her; while her enemy is like a disabled 
vessel abandoned to its fate. 

This prophecy refers to the same events and period as the 
last,—the Assyrian invasion under Sennacherib. Perhaps it is 
somewhat later than that in xxx.—-xxxii.; about 714. Its posi- 
tion favours this hypothesis. Hivernick erroneously dates it at 
the same time as the prophecy in the thirty-eighth chapter. It 
is certainly several years later. The desolation of the land by 
the Assyrians had already begun, and Jerusalem was threatened 
with siege. Ambassadors had gone with proposals of peace to 
Sennacherib, but returned sorrowing (7, 8). 

Chap. xxxiv.-xxxv. The prophecy contained in these two 
chapters (for they should not be separated), contains threatenings 
and promises. The former relate to the nations in general, and 
to Edom in particular. For their enmity to Judah, the Edom- 
ites are described as a great sacrifice of slaughter offered up to 
Jehovah ; and their land is made a waste howling wilderness for 
- ever, where man dwells no more, but wild beasts and satyrs. 
A great change takes place. The exiles set free return home; 
Jehovah conducting them in safety through all dangers to Zion, 
where they shall rejoice for ever. 

It is commonly admitted that the prophecy was not written 
by Isaiah, but is of later date. Internal evidence shews this 
satisfactorily, for in the first place : 

a. The spirit of bitter hatred against the Edomites implies 
the priority of the time at which they manifested peculiar enmity 
to Judah. When this kingdom was destroyed by the Chaldeans, 
the Edomites evinced great hatred to the Jews. Their hostility 
on that occasion sank deep into the souls of Judah’s inhabitants, 
calling forth a similar spirit, but certainly more excusable, 
because full of intense patriotism as well as passionate enmity. 
The wrongs of Judah’s neighbour had entered into her soul. 
The picture drawn of Edom is fearful. Passion has exagge- 
rated it. 

b. The same spirit of hatred to the heathen generally argues 
a later period. This is a remarkable fact. Yet it is easily 
explained. As the Jewish people sunk more and more under 
the power of other nations, and their spirit of independence 
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decayed, they could not but feel the national degradation acutely. 
As others became stronger, and they themselves oppressed or 
scattered among the heathen, the purity of their religion suffered 
a corresponding deterioration. External influences affected 10 
injuriously. The chosen people of the Most High, trodden down 
by the empires of the world,—decaying while they flourished : 
—the idea was bitter. They fell back upon the narrow exclu- 
siveness of their national creed with the more intense earnest- 
ness, conceiving that heathen empires were the enemies of God 
because they were the enemies of the theocracy. So also they 
were in ὦ sense, not exactly in ¢hetr sense, to justify envious and 
malignant emotions. The theology of the feelings does not 
necessarily grow in proportion to the theology of the intellect. 
Often are they sadly out of harmony. These remarks are exem- 
plified by lxui. 1-6, written by so evangelical a prophet too. 
Although the strain of this great prophet is sleowhere exalted 
and benevolent, yet when he touches upon Edom, the tone grates 
harshly on the ear, as if the finely-strung instrument suddenly 
lost its tune. So also in the twenty-third chapter, the writer 
glories over Tyre, adducing her commercial greatness : 


Whose merchants are princes, 
Whose traffickers are the honorable of the earth. 


Surely her merchandise was hardly a just cause for the prophet’s 
reproach and exultation at her downfall. 


2. The ray eae of the Lord is upon all nations, 
And his fury upon all their armies : 
He hath utterly destroyed them, 
He hath delivered them to the slaughter. 

3. Their slain also shall be cast out, 
And their stink shall come up out of their carcases, 
And the mountains shall be melted with their blood. 

* * * 


* 
5, For my sword shall be bathed in heaven, etc. (xxxiv.) 


6. The exaggerated and extravagant declarations both of 
punishment and redemption are not in the manner of Isaiah 
and the older prophets. They are forced and unnatural. Allow- 
ing for the hyperbolical strains of Oriental poetry, the figures 
here exceed anything to be found in Isaiah or his age. Speci- 
mens of the extravagant in threatening may be seen in the 
language already quoted ; and the hopes expressed in xxxv. 6, 
7, 8, are a specimen of the extravagant in promising. 

d. There are peculiar ideas and representations foreign to the 
older prophets, such as, the heavenly host being dissolved, the 
heavens being rolled together as a scroll, the sword of Jehovah being 
bathed in heaven with the blood of His enemies as by anticipation, 
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nocturnal hobgoblins, the extended description of animals real or 
fictitious inhabiting the desert, and the representation of Edom’s 
punishment as a huge slaughter-offering to the Lord. All these 
savour of later times and writers. 

Thus the spirit, tone, and character of the prophecy combine 
to shew an origin after Isaiah. The figures are indeed striking 
and bold. But they are carried out to an extent which makes 
them unnatural. They are overstretched. 

e. The language ales betrays a late period. Words and 
forms peculiar to the writer are generally of the exile type. 
Others he has in common with authors posterior to Isaiah. The 
following are examples :— Q")NM nobles (xxxiv. 12), found only 
in the first book of Kings, Jeremiah, and Nehemiah besides ; 
bo? to lay eggs, a signification of the verb peculiar to this 
writer (xxxiv. 15) ; ip to hatch, also peculiar (xxxiv. 15); 
“Nt to brood, applied to the arrow-snake brooding its young, but 
in Jeremiah (xvii. 11) to the eggs of the partridge (xxxiv. 15) ; 
Via (xxxv. 7) a fountain, only once in Ecclesiastes (xi. 6) and 
the deutero-Isaiah (xlix. 10) ; ΟΣ a high-way (xxxv. 8); 
VEN for ἽΝ @ court or habitation (xxxiv. 18 and xxxv.7) only 
here in this sense ; D‘¥) eternities, in the plural number (xxxiv. 
10), never elsewhere; (1}") intransitive, to be drunk or drenched 
(xxxiv. 5, 7), which agrees with the same verb in the Syriac ; 
MIB fo blossom (xxxv. 2) applied to a place, elsewhere to trees 


or Aaron’s rod ; iy) “D9 timid (xxxv. 4), only here ; by XI) 
to ery to, applied to persons (xxxiv. 14); MVM YB a ravenous 
beast (xxxv. 9); YR by mimi joy upon the head (xxxv. 10 


and also li. 11); sm “9 from generation to generation 
(xxxiv. 10), a phrase found no where else. 

The references to Babylon’s destruction are general, being 
implied in the second and third verses of the thirty-fourth 
chapter. The return from Babylon is also plainly intimated in 
the third and following verses of the thirty-fifth chapter. But 
the conquerors of the Chaldean metropolis are not mentioned, 
nor is there any special rejoicing over its downfall. The pro- 
phet confines himself, for the most part, to general outlines and 
metaphors, without historical details or names. All that can be 
discovered respecting him is, that he lived during the Baby- 
lonish captivity, probably about the middle of it. There are 
many points of resemblance between him and the author of 
xl.-lxvi., though it is evident that they were different persons. 
Indeed it is not improbable that he was acquainted with xl.-lxvi. 
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The style has a strong resemblance. What he utters against 
Edom is like an expansion of lxiii. 1-6. Compare xxxv. 1, 2, 
with lv. 12, 13, lx. 1; xxxv. 4, compare xl. 10, lxii. 11; xxxv. 
5, compare xli. 16; xxxv. 6, compare xlviii. 21; xxxv. 8, com- 
pare xl. 3, etc., xlix. 11, xii. 10; xxxv. 10, compare li. 11. In 
hike manner the passage in xl. 1-5 appears to have floated before 
the mind of the prophet in writing xxxv. 5-10. The images 
applied to Babylon in xiii. 2-xiv. 23, are transferred to Edom, 
shewing that the ideas expressed in that piece were in the 
writer’s memory. Compare xxxiv. 4 with xiii. 10; xxxiv. 
11-15 with xiii. 20-22. Occasional verbal coincidences between 
xxxy. and Isaiah xxxi. also shew the writer’s acquaintance 
with the latter chapter. Compare xxxv. 2 with xxxii. 9; xxxv. 
4 with xxxu. 4-6. Reminiscences of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
may be also discovered by comparing xxxiv. 5-7 with Jer. xlvi. 
10, Ezek. xxxix. 17-19; xxxiv. 3 with Ezek. xxxu. 5, 6, and 
xxxix. 11; Is. xxxiv. 6 with Jer. xxv. 31. Compare also xxxiv. 
6, 11, with Zeph. i. 7, 8. Thus the mind of the prophet before 
us was full of the ideas, and sometimes the diction, of Is. xl.- 
Ixvi., xili. 2-xiv., and portions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. We 
date the oracle about 555 B.c. 

Here again the authenticity has been defended by Havernick 
and Keil. Caspari too has written copiously on the same side.! 
They allege that Edom is not to be understood as a distinct 
nation. It is representative of the church’s enemies—the anti- 
christian powers of the world generally. The prophet, it is 
said, points out the fearful destruction which awaits all powers 
and peoples that perseveringly oppose Jehovah and His people. 
Thus the prophecy is not restricted to one subject. It is generic 
not specific, including many particular events. 

These remarks are so far correct as that the unknown writer 
employs indefinite language. He gives forth the anticipations 
and foreshadowings of a mind intensely alive to the feeling of 
wrong done to the chosen people, whose enemies are also God’s 
enemies. Still there is a historical foreground to his picture. 
This is indispensable ; for no prophet throws himself absolutely, 
ideally, and at once into a later period than his own. Ideal 
visions reaching into the far distant, shadowy future, always 
rise out of a surrounding temporal horizon. The Old Testament 
seers could not have projected a historical picture of the distant 
future, apart from allusions to the realities of their own time or 
one at hand. Neither could they have projected an ideal pic- 
ture of remote events without ascending from things present or 
approaching. The Babylonians, and Edom especially, are alluded 
to. This is the prophet’s starting-point and main subject—the 

: Beitrage zur Einleit. in d. B. Jesaia und zur Geschichte der jesaian. Zeit. 1848. 
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complete overthrow of these powers. As a natural sequence the 

lorious deliverance and restoration of Judah are described. 
rom such topics which are not so shadowy as to escape notice, 
the prophet rises into general images and expectations which 
are poetical hyperbole im part. The sense given to Edom by 
which it stands for the whole class of the church’s enemies— 
the inveterate antichristian powers of the world generally—is 
unauthorised. To a Jew, Edom meant Edom, and nothing more. 
Here all nations are expressly mentioned besides Edom. The 
Babylonians are indicated, and the heathen generally. If Edom 
were the representative of all foes, why mention others expressly 
in the same context. Historical interpretation refuses to allow 
of this rargeedra process applied to Edom in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is contrary to the writer’s purpose, as far as we can 
gather that purpose from his language. Christian expositors 
and preachers may indeed make such an application of Edom 
_ and the present prophecy as to extend it both to past and future; 

the inveterate foe οὐ ancient Israel may be employed to symbolise 
the collective enemies of God’s kingdom; but that is a mere 
accommodation of the language, not its exposition. The original 
meaning of a passage is a different thing from a homiletic or 
practical use of it. Some verses in the prophecy furnish a suffi- 
cient proof of the folly of seeking an exact prediction of distant 
future events in the inspired strains of prophetic oracles, or in 
the intense desires and anticipations of patriotic Hebrew seers. 
Thus we read in xxxiv. 10: “It ldumméa pahall not be quenched 
night nor day; the smoke thereof shall go up for ever: from 
generation to generation it shall lie waste; none shall pass through 
tt for ever and ever.” Stephens the American traveller was the 
first, as he himself states, who passed through Edom. He speaks 
of this prophecy, saying that he was rather afraid of the male- 
diction of Heaven; yet he did pass through the country notwith- 
standing. In the thirty-sixth edition of Keith’s “ Evidence of 
the Truth of the Christian Religion derived from the literal 
fulfilment of Prophecy,” that writer excluded the illustration of 
the prediction from the text of his work, though he had given 
it in preceding editions. Since Stephens and others had falsified 
the prophet’s words as a literal prediction, Keith thought it 
necessary to say nothing about them. He has recourse instead 
to the assumption that the time of their complete fulfilment is 
yet to come. But the difficulty is not removed by that. From 
the opposition of facts to the literal words, he should have seen 
that his method of literal interpretation is fallacious. Being 
based on a wrong hypothesis, viz. exact prediction of distant future 
events, it is unfounded.) 

1 See the thirty-sixth edition, Appendix No, IV., pp. 583, ete. 
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It has been denied that the ideas, diction, and manner of 
description are such as harmonise with a comparatively late 
poe or coincide with later writers than Isaiah. But in vain. 

he fact is too well attested by the circle of images, ideas, and 
language characteristic of a time subsequent to Isaiah’s by at 
least a century ; and by reminiscences of Isaiah himself, as well 
as of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. It is alleged that the diction in 
xxxiv. 1 reminds us of i. 2; that in DN¥YNY xxxiv. 1, there is 
a well known idiom of Isaiah, comp. xxii. 4; that DY) xxxiv. 
2, appears in xi. 15; that “7) is used in the sense of fo be struck 
down, a8 in xxxil. 19; and that images are borrowed from the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah (xxxiv. 9, 10) which resemble 
1. 9, 10, 11. 9, xi. 19. In addition to these trifling examples, 
which are also incorrect in part, points of verbal agreement 
between the thirty-fifth chapter and xxxii. xxxiii. are adduced— 
a fact against the authenticity of xxxv. We rely on the spirit, 
tone, and general character of the chapters throughout—the 
ideas as well as the mode in which they are communicated—as 
proof of their later origin. They do not bear the stamp of Isaiah 
or of the earlier prophets. 

Chap. xxxvi.—xxxix. These chapters form a historical appen- 
dix to the discourses of Isaiah. They contain an account of 
Sennacherib’s expedition against Judah and Egypt, of king 
Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery, and the message of the Baby- 
lonian monarch Merodach-Baladan to him. We have the same 
narrative, with the exception of Hezekiah’s song of praise, in 
2 Kings xvii. 13—xx. 19. It is also in a condensed form in 2 
Chron. xxxu. 

In 2 Chron. xxxu. 32, we read that the acts of Hezekiah’s 
life were written in the vision of Isaiah the prophet, in the book 
of the kings of Judah and Israel. The vision of Isaiah contain- 
ing a biography of Hezekiah was incorporated with the book of 
the Chronicles of Judah and Israel, often quoted in our canonical 
books of Kings and Chronicles. Thus Isaiah wrote a biography 
of king Hezekiah, which psssed into the public annals of the 
kingdom of Judah. The first question which suggests itself 18 
the relation of the present chapters to this biography. Do they 
give the identical narrative ? or, Did Isaiah write these chapters 
as they stand at present in the book bearing his name? The 
prophet here gives a part‘of the biography inserted in the 
national chronicles, just as he wrote it. That is one supposition. 
Or, when his prophecies were being collected and arranged, he 
took a portion of his previous production and adapted it to the 
purpose in question, giving it such form and shape as were 
thought suitable ; that is, he gave another edition of it, as we 
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now say. We believe that the prophet did not write the account 
of Hezekiah and his times which is exhibited in the present 

chapters. Taking the text and narrative as they are, in xxxvu.— 

rari we infer that Isaiah himself did not so write them. This 
ollows : 

a. From the account of Sennacherib’s murder by his sons. 
The death of the Assyrian monarch happened as nearly as pos- 
sible 696 3.c., which comes into the reign of Manasseh. d 
probabilities are against Isaiah’s having lived to see the reign of 
that king. 

b. The use of ΠΣ in xxxvi. 11-13, the Jew’s language, shews 
an author later than Isaiah ; for the word could not have been 
current till long after the dispersion of the ten tribes, when the 
kingdom of Judah alone survived. It is a mere evasion of this 
to assert that the spoken as different from the zcritten language 18 
referred to; the former having diverged from that of the kingdom 
of Israel so as to receive a new name; the latter, not. 

c. Some mythic and marvellous things would not have been 
written by Isaiah ; but the plain facts as they occurred. Thus it 
is related in xxxvii. 36 that the angel of the Lord went forth and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians 185,000, which were all 
found dead corpses early in the morning. Here the influence of 
tradition is visible in giving a particular form to natural events. 

d. Such definite prediction of future events as we find in xxxvii. 
7, “ Behold I will send a blast upon him, and he shall hear a 
rumour, and return to his own land; and I will cause him to 
fall by the sword in his own land,” and the announcement of 
Jifteen years being added to the days of Hezekiah (xxxvii. δ) 
are contrary to the nature of prophetic foresight. They are too 
exact and precise to be predicted; and must therefore have been 
written after the things mentioned were known and past. 

The chapters before us were not composed as they are, by 
Isaiah himself. 

_ The narrative in 2 Kings is professedly different from Isaiah’s 
biography contained in the chronicles of Judah. It seems to 
have been taken from or founded upon it. It is a compilation 
or abstract based on the prophetic document. It was not taken 
from these chapters in Isaiah, because it has various particulars 
not found there—particulars got by the compiler from some 
credible source ; such as that Hezekiah sent to Sennacherib, at 
Lachish, a message of submission; that Tartan and Rabsaris 
came with Rabshakeh against Jerusalem ; and other particulars. 
In the same way it is shewn that the narrative in Isaiah xxxvi-— 
Xxxix. was not taken from that in the second book of Kings; 
because it has more particulars, such as the thanksgiving song 
of Hezekiah. When the two texts are compared, that in 2 
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Kings is the more original and correct. Its critical goodness is 
much superior to that in Isaiah; the latter bearing marks of 
omission, elaboration, the substitution of forms and structures 
agreeable to the usage of Isaiah, the removal of grammatical pecu- 
liarities and such like. Examples might be given in abundance, 
as “I have digged and drunk water” (Isaiah xxxvii. 25) ; 
whereas 2 Kings xix. 24 has strange waters. In Is. xxxvii. 24 
is "539 353. The corresponding ‘25") 2973 is more original 
and difficult. Ys. xxxvil. 27 substitutes ΓΦ; for the form 
Mb WY 2 Kings xix. 26. "3, which merely introduces a direct 
address in Is. xxxix. 8, is substituted for DN NOM in 2 Kings 
xx. 19. For the simple Mj in 2 Kings, MINDY AM, which 
is usual in Isaiah, is put. The sertptio plena also stands for the 
scriptio defectiva in 2 Kings. Knobel observes that it occurs 
fifteen times in Isaiah’s text, where the corresponding text of 
2 Kings has the defectiva orthography. The reverse is found 
only three times. Yet it should be observed that the prefer- 
ence does not always belong to the text of 2 Kings. Sometimes 
that in Isaiah is more original and correct. Thus MD”) was 
glad (Is. xxxix. 2), is appropriate; whereas the corresponding 
yo) (2 Kings xx. 13) is incorrect. Things too are omitted in 
2 Kings which are given in Isaiah, such as the message of Heze- 
kiah to Isaiah by Eliakim, Shebna, and the elders of the priests 
(xxxvil. 2). In Is. xxxvi. 36 it is merely said that the angel 
of the Lord went forth and smote in the camp, etc., while 2 
Kings xix. 35 has, “And it came to pass that night that the 
angel,” etc. Here the insertion of “that night” is incorrect. 

Thus a comparison of the two texts leads to the conclusion 
that neither is original. It can only be inferred that both were 
derived from a common source; the narrative in 2 Kings being 
nearer the original in form and diction than that in Isaiah, 
where greater freedom has been used. Not that libertiés of 
alteration and abridgment were not taken by the compiler in 
2 Kings. They were not taken so extensively. 

The source of both was the vision of Isaiah, which included a 
biography of Uzziah and Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxvi. 22), From 
it the writer of the books of Kings took freely, but not literally, 
what seemed appropriate. Sometimes he added to it by tradi- 
tion ; sometimes he omitted portions. From it also was drawn 
the substance of these chapters in Isaiah, not by himself as we 
have seen, for internal evidence is adverse. It would not have 
been necessary for the prophet himself to use his own text freely 
by modifying, altering, making words and constructions easier ; 


1 Der Prophet Jesaia, p. 255. 
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performing, in short, the functions of an editor. He would 
not have left a text occasionally inferior to that in 2 Kings as 
well as incorrect, as In xxxvi. 0, where Πὰς 7 said, should be 
ἸΌΝ thou saidst, as,in,2 Kings; for the words immediately 
following, as far ΓΙΏΓΙ19.), arethose of Hezekiah. 

If these observations be correct, the hypothesis of Grotius, 
Vitringa, Paulus, and Hendewerk, that the text in Isaiah is 
more original than that of 2 Kings, and the source of it, must be 
erroneous. It does not require a minute acquaintance with the 
Hebrew language to see that. Eichhorn, Gesenius, Maurer, 
with greater probability think that the text in 2 Kings was the 
source of the other. But the true view is that of Koppe, Rosen- 
miller, Hitzig, Umbreit, Ewald, Havernick, Keil, Knobel, De 
Wette, that neither is original, but that both drew from a third 
source. 

4, Chap. xl.—lxvi.—These chapters have a different aspect 
from the preceding. They form the second part of the book, 
and appear to have a different authorship. The point, however, 
is greatly contested, some holding fast the ancient tradition 
which ascribes them to Isaiah, others refusing them to that 
prophet. On both sides much may be said. The question is 
intimately connected with the view taken of prophecy itself. 
The nature of prophetic intuition largely affects it. Doctrinal 
prepossessions too have had to do with its discussion, and will 
interfere for a long time, it is to be feared, with a calm and 
impartial examination of the whole paragraph. Even theolo- 
gical passions have brought their baneful influence into it; and 
instead of a right inquiry conducted in the spirit of scholarly 
criticism, abuse has been copiously employed. “If it be 
natural for poets to speak of an ideal fature, why may not pro- 

hets of a real one? The only answer is, because they cannot 
baa ἐξ; and to this point all the tortuous evasions of the more 
reserved neologists as surely tend as the positive averments of 
their bolder brethren. In every form, this argument against 
the genuineness of the book before us is at bottom a denial of 
prophetic inspiration as impossible.” ‘The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the higher critics is the impossibility of inspiration or 
prophetic foresight.”! Language like this shews the odiuwm theo- 
logicum very plainly ; and effectually proves the inability of 
some to look fairly at the question. We only repeat a plain 
truth in saying, inspiration is not confined to the writers of 
Scripture. It does not mainly consist in receiving or recording 
miraculous communications from God; as if the prophet were a 
mechanical instrument acted upon by the Holy Spirit. It con- 


1 Alexander on Isaiah. 
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sists in the perpetual presence and indwelling of the Spirit in 
the church, and in every member of that spiritual body. We 
must not therefore divest the prophecies of their national and 
human interest ; since it is this aspect of them which stands out 
most prominently, including in it the deeper and religious in- 
terest which places the men in contact with all times. Those 
who look for predictions of future events as the chief element 
of these prophecies, must suppose that God suspended, in some 
measure, the laws of the human mind, which is equally un- 
philosophical and unscriptural. Infallible predictions do not 
enter into the essence of prophecy. It is the moral element, not 
the historical, which distinguishes the discourses of these inspired 
men. Infallibility was not bestowed upon them, because it was 
unnecessary for their great mission into the world. Indeed such 
a miraculous gift must have impaired their thoroughly human 
sympathies, and so far unfitted them for their work as the advo- 
_ cates of truth, righteousness, and justice,—God’s true men, to 
uphold His cause and inculcate the principles of His government 
in the world. ‘Sacred Scripture,” says Philo, “assigns pro- | 
phecy to every good man.” The arguments against the authen- 
ticity may be reduced to the following: 

a. It is a first principle in prophecy, that the historical hori- 
zon of the prophet belongs to his own time. He takes his stand 
in his own generation, and looks onward and upward from that. 
His starting-point lies in the character and circumstances of the 
age he himself lives in. ‘‘ Prophecy,” says Davison, “takes the 
visible or the temporal subject as the ὁρμητήριον (if I may borrow 
the word) of its enlarged revelation ; and yet by that subject it 
governs its course.”! This analogy of the prophetic structure is 
violated by such as attribute these chapters to Isaiah, because 
the writer’s historical and visible horizon is evidently the time 
of the Babylonish exile. 

b. Even if the historical standpoint were in Isaiah’s time, he 
could not have taken such a bound as to predict a far distant 
persone Messiah, consistently with the analogy of prophecy. 

uch leaps into the future are unknown. The prophetic spirit 
is subject to the great law of gradual development. 

c. The prophet indicates very clearly his own position histori- 
cally and geographically : 

“For thus saith the Lord God, 
My people went down aforetime into Egypt to sojourn there, 
And the Assyrian oppressed them without cause. 
Now therefore what have I here, saith the Lord, 
That my people is taken away for nought ὃ 


They that rule over them make them to howl, saith the Lord ; 
And my name continually every day is blasphemed.”—(lii. 4, 5.) 


1 Discourses on Prophecy, p. 339, second edition. 
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These verses contain an argument for the captivity of Israel 
ποῦ continuing. Of old the people were taken down into Egypt, 
not to remain there as slaves for ever, but merely to sojourn for 
a season. Subsequently the Assyrians oppressed them; not 
because they had any right to do so, but because the Lord 
willed it; and they were delivered by His mercy. ‘‘ Now, there- 
fore, what advantage or honour have I here (in Babylonia) that 
my people have been carried away for nought?” In the case 
of the Babylonian captivity, so far from Jehovah’s name getting 
glory or advantage, it is despised by the tyrant’s triumphing 
over Israel; and therefore the disaster should not be allowed to 
continue for ever, but His people should be delivered as before. 
If the former oppressions were only permitted for a while, much 
more should the present one be but temporary. Whether here 
be referred to place (Babylon), or mean tn the present case (which 
is less probable), the prophet alludes to the Chaldean exile as a 
present thing. 

All historical allusions to the state of the people assume the 
same period—viz., that of the captivity, not the time of Isaiah. 
Thus it is implied in various places that Jerusalem is depopu- 
lated and decayed: “That saith to Jerusalem, thou shalt be 
- inhabited, etc..... even saying to Jerusalem thou shalt be 
built; and to the temple thy foundation shall be laid” (xliv. 
26-28). ‘For the Lord shall comfort Zion: he will comfort 
all her waste places; and he will make her wilderness like Eden, 
and her desert like the garden of the Lord,” etc. (li. 3.) ‘‘ Break 
forth into joy, wid together, ye waste places of Jerusalem,”’ etc. 
(ii. 9.) ‘And they that shall be of thee shall build the old 
waste places : thou shalt raise up the foundations of many gene- 
rations ; and thou shalt be called, The repairer of the breach, 
The restorer of paths to dwell in” (lviii. 12). The land is 
represented as forsaken and desolate: ‘Thou shalt no more be 
termed, Forsaken; neither shall thy land any more be termed 
Desolate,” etc. (Ixii. 4.) In like manner the holy cities and 
temple are in a state of destruction: “Thy holy cities are a 
wilderness, Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our 
holy and our beautiful house where our fathers praised thee, is 
burned up with fire: and all our pleasant things are laid waste” 
(Ixiv. 10, 11). But it is affirmed that they shall be rebuilt: 
“even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built; and to the 
temple, Thy foundation shall be 1414 (xliv. 28, see also viii. 
12). ‘And they shall build the old wastes, they shall raise up 
the former desolations, and they shall repair the waste cities, 
the desolations of many generations” (Ixi. 4). The people are 
described as robbed, spoiled, and imprisoned: “But this is a 
people robbed .and spoiled ; they are all of them snared in holes, 
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and they are hid in prison houses: they are for a prey, and none 
delivereth ; for a spoil, and none saith, Restore” (xlii. 22, comp. 
also 24). But their time of deliverance is nigh: “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith the Lord. Speak ye comfortably to 
Jerusalem and cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned: for she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins” (xl. 1, 2). 

d. In consistency with these historical allusions to the circum- 
stances of Jerusalem and its inhabitants are the references to 
other peoples. The writer shews an exact and minute acquaint- 
ance with the relations of the Oriental world in his day. The 
Chaldean empire is depicted in the height of its splendour and 
prosperity ; but its fall is near (xlvi. 47). The prophet refers 
to the intestine wars and mutual destruction of the Babylonians 
in xlxix. 26. Evil-merodach had been murdered by Neriglissar ; 
Laborosoarchod, son of the latter, was also put to death, and 
two generals of the king of Babylon went over to Cyrus, before 
the capture of the city. Cyrus, the conqueror of the Baby- 
lonians, is called by his name (xliv. 28, xlv. 1); his conquests 
of the nations are referred to (xli. 2, 3, 25); he comes from the 
north and east, in allusion to the kingdoms of Media and Persia 
over which he reigned ; his designs against Egypt are pointed 
at, which his successor Cambyses carried out; the Persians 
being rewarded for liberating the Jews from Babylon by the 
gift of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Merde (xli. 8) ; the nations of the 
west who were leagued with the Babylonians against Cyrus, 
under Croesus their leader, are represented as concerned at the 
rapid successes of the conqueror, increasing their national devo- 
tions, and coming together to oppose his progress (xli. 5, lix. 
18). Such specific details of history could only proceed from 
one living near the end of the captivity, when Babylon’s fall 
was at hand. Had they been revealed in vision to Isaiah lon 
before the exile, they would form an exception to the cenaral 
analogy of revelation. It is not so much historical and political 
events as religious truth that is revealed beforehand. 

e. The prophet invites the exiles to come forth from Babylon, 
leaving its uncleannesses behind: “Go ye forth of Babylon, flee 
ye from the Chaldeans, with a voice of singing, declare ye, tell 
this, utter it even to the end of the earth; say ye, The Lord 
hath redeemed his servant Jacob” (xlviii. 20); ‘“ Depart ye, 
depart ye, go ye out from thence, touch no unclean thing ;; go 
ye out of the midst of her; be ye clean that bear the vessels of 
the Lord” (lii. 11). And the nations of the earth are summoned 
to help the returning Israelites and prepare the way for them : 
‘Go through, go through the gates; prepare ye the way of the 
people ; cast up, cast up the highway; gather out the stones ; 
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lift up a standard for the people” (Ixii. 10). To address such 
exhortations to the exiles in Babylon, encouraging them to 
return, or to the Gentiles to facilitate their restoration, would 
be an anomaly in the case of one like Isaiah living in the 
Assyrian period when the exile itself was unknown and unpre- 
dicted by any prophet of the time; by Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
and Nahum. Our prophet takes his standpoint m the captivity. 
He does not predict that time with its desolation and misery ; 
on the contrary he appears as belonging to it himself, and com- 
forting his countrymen with release—a return to their own 
land, the restoration of their city and temple—with prospects of 
a more glorious future, when the Lord should comfort Zion and 
make Israel a light to the Gentiles. In the time of Isaiah the 
Medo-Persian empire had no existence. The Medes were then 
subject to the Assyrians. The Chaldean empire had scarcely 
arisen, and therefore the Jews could be in no danger from it. 

jf. After taking a retrospective view of God’s compassion 
towards his people and their unfaithfulness to Him, the prophet 
offers up a long and earnest supplication for deliverance from 
their affliction (Ixin. 7-lxiv. 12). What he prays for appears 
from lxiii. 17, 18: “ Return, for thy servant’s sake, the tribes of 
thme inheritance. The people of thy holiness have possessed it 
but a little while: our adversaries have trodden down thy sanc- 
tuary ;” and lxiv. 10,11, 12: “ Thy holy cities are a wilderness, 
Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and our 
beautiful house, where our fathers praised thee, 1s burned up 
with fire: and all our pleasant things are laid waste. Wilt thou 
refrain thyself for these things, O Lord? wilt thou hold thy peace, 
and afflict us very sore?’ A similar intercession, but much 
briefer, occurs before in li. 9, 10, 11: “ Awake, awake, put on 
strength, O arm of the Lord; awake, as in the ancient days, in 
the generations of old. Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab, 
and wounded the dragon? Art thou not it which hath dried 
the sea, the waters of the great deep, that hath made the depths 
of the sea a way for the ransomed to pass over? Therefore the 
redeemed of the Lord shall return, and come with singing unto 
Zion ; and everlasting joy shall be upon their head: they shall 
obtain gladness and {oy 5 and sorrow and mourning shall flee 
away.” Here Jehovah is appealed to that he may put forth His 
power again, as He did of old, to effect the deliverance of His 
people, and bring them back to Zion from captivity. It is 
incongruous for one living 150 years before the exile to implore 
redemption from a state of suffermg which was yet to come. 
The incongruity is increased by the fact that the prophet does 
not predict the exile, but always supposes it ὦ present thing. 

g. The writer often appeals to old announcements as now in 
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the course of fulfilment. He refers to them as familiar to his 
readers. The earlier prophets, in speaking of God’s chastise- 
ments of his people because of their sins, at the hand of heathen 
powers, always foretold the destruction of the latter as the proud 
oppressors of the covenant-nation. Thus we read in xlu. 9: 
‘Behold the former things are come to pass, and new things do 
I declare,” ete. In xlvni. 3 it is said: “I have declared the 
former things from the beginning, and they went forth out of 
my mouth, and I shewed them; I do them suddenly and they 
come to pass.” Compare also xli. 22, xliii. 9. 

h. The people seem to be without the external ordinances of 
worship, for the sacrifices and services of the temple are never 
referred to. They only keep fast-days and sabbaths (lvi. 2, 
Iviui. 1-14). Yet fasting is not magnified by the prophet ; nor is 
the sabbath day enjoined in a tone of formalism. Moral duties 
are put above the ceremonies of religion. 

t. The writer describes the theocracy of the future in splendid 
poetry, but without a visible king. On the other hand, Isaiah 
always associates a king with the flourishing theocracy (ix. 5, 
xi. 1, xxxii. 1). 

j- Favourite topics of the unknown prophet do not appear 
in Isaiah; such as his delineation of the “servant of god.” 
Vicarious suffering also is a thing unknown to the authentic 
parts of the book. Idols are combated with arguments; and a 
defence of Jehovah as the only true God is conducted ; while a 
proof of Jehovah’s godhead is founded on his declaring before- 
hand things future; a fact which shews the heathen deities to be 
nothing because it is beyond their power (comp. chapters xl., xli., 
xlii., xlv., xlvi.) 

k. The tone is tenderer and more uniformly evangelical than 
that of Isaiah. The ideal hopes and preludings of the theocracy 
take a higher, wider, purer range. Political relations enter 
into them far less than into Isaiah’s. The Gentile nations are 
little regarded; and their destruction is not dwelt upon with 
fierce rejoicings over it. Accordingly the heart of the Christian 
more nearly sympathises with the poetic strains in which the 
unknown seer expatiates on the trials and hopes of Zion, and 
the promises of divine aid to her, than it does with the sublimest 
descriptions of Isaiah. It responds to them almost instinctively. 

7. Jeremiah, a much later prophet than Isaiah, suffered ill 
treatment and persecution for predicting the captivity. None 
believed him hen he prophesied such a disaster. Had these 
prophecies been current in the name of a prophet so celebrated 
as Isaiah, Jeremiah would doubtless have appealed to them for 
confirmation. Such a predecessor he could scarcely have over- 
looked, especially as his defenders similarly appealed to an inde- 
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finite oracle of Micah’s (iii. 12). See Jer. xxvi. 17,18. The 
discourses before us did not therefore exist in Jeremiah’s day, 
and are not Isaiah’s. 

m. The style and diction are different, as every reader feels 
at once. The diction of Isaiah is forcible, concise, compressed, 
nervous. The thoughts and images are rich, pure, and earnest. 
Sometimes there is an apparent hardness in the connexion of 
single Aiea but even there the whole is animated by a 
graceful spirit. He occupies the same place among prophets as 
the author of Job does among the poets. A lofty inspiration 
carries him forward from picture to picture with energy and 

wer. But in the latter part of the book, the diction is clear, 
ight, flowing, rounded, and easy; yet at the same time lively, 
impressive, and even lyrical occasionally. Sometimes it is diffuse 
and almost drawling, with repetitions and tautologies. These 
repetitions, however, are owing to the manner of composition. 
The author wrote the pieces singly, and at considerable intervals. 
Thus the last chapter (Ixvi.) is considerably later than the pre- 
ceding. The beginning of it refers even to the building of a 
temple—the temple, as we suppose—not one in Babylon for 
the wealthy and heathen-minded Jews that did not wish to 
return to Judea, as Hitzig conjectures. The diction generally 
is more polished, but less powerful, than that of Isaiah, of whom 
Ewald says appropriately : ‘“‘We cannot state that Isaiah had a 
peculiar colouring of style. He is neither the especially lyrical, 
nor the especially elegiacal, nor the especially oratorical and 
admonitory prophet, something like Joel, Hosea, Micah, in 
whom a particular colouring more prevails; but, as the subject 
demands, every kind of discourse and every interchange of 
representation 1s ready at his service. In this consists his great- 
ness, as well as one of his most prominent excellences. His 
fundamental peculiarity is merely the high majestic repose of 
discourse, arising from a full and sure mastery of the subject.” ! 
Such a description is certainly inapplicable to xl-lxvi. An 
easier and more flowing language is one of the criteria of a 
later time. The earlier is harder and more concise, as the - 
authentic Isaiah’s is. A comparison of Jeremiah with Hosea, 
or of the later with the earlier psalms, exemplifies the like dif- 
ference resulting from age. 

n. In this second part certain formulas often occur, as I am 
the Lord, there 1s none else (xlv. 5, 6, 18, 22; xlvi. 9); I am the 
first and the last (xh. 4; xliv. 6; xlvii. 12), to whom will ye 
liken me (xl. 18, 25; xlvi. 5), who declared it or these things from 
the beginning, or some such words (xli. 26; xlii. 9; xliv. 7; 


1 Die Propheten des alten Bundes, vol. i., p. 173. 
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xlv. 21; xlviii. 14); I have declared or shewed from the beginning 
(xl. 12; xliv. 8; xlvi. 10; xlvii. 3, 5) ; fear not, or fear not 
I am with thee or I will help thee (xh. 10, 18, 14; xlii. 1, 5; 
xliv. 2; liv. 4). Numerous appositions occur, such as, the Lord 
that created the heavens, that spread forth the earth, etc. (xlii. 5; 
xlii. 15, etc.; xliv. 24; xlv. 18, etc.) ; he that created, formed 
Israel (xliti. 1; xliv. 2, 24; xlix. 5); my servant Jacob, whom I 
have chosen, made, called, etc. (xli. 8; xliv. 1, 2; xlv. 4). Jeho- 
vah is often designated as Israel’s or Jacob’s δ Δ creator (Χ]111. 
1, 15); Μ᾽ former (xh. 1; xliv. 2, 24; xlv. 11; lxiv. 8; 
comp. xlix. 5, 8; xliii. 21; xliv. 21); ΝΜ Redeemer (xli. 14; 
xlii. 14; xliv. 6, 24; xlvii. 4; xlvin. 17; xlix. 7, 26; liv. 5, 
8; lix. 20; lx. 16; lxin. 16; comp. xlui. 1; xliv. 23; xlviil. 
20; li. 3,9; Lxiti. 9); ὩΣ Saviour (xl. 3, 11; xlv. 15, 21; 
xlvii. 15; xlix. 26; Ix. 16; lxiii. 8); BMY he that hath mercy 
(xlix. 10; liv. 10); BM3 he that comforteth (li. 12). These 
epithets are applied to Jehovah only in this part of the book. 
It is peculiar to the writer to represent the Lord as the Father 
of the Israehtes (xiii. 16 ; lxiv. 8) ; to double the same word for 
emphasis’ sake, as, behold, behold ; I, I; comfort, comfort ; awake, 
awake, ete. (xl. 1; xli. 27; xliii. 11, 25; xlviii. 11, 15; 11. 9, 
12,17; li. 1, 11; lvii. 6, 14, 19; lxii. 10; lxv. 1). He also 
uses personification and prosopopoeia very frequently (xl. 9; xliii. 
6, 20; xliv. 23; xlix.13; li. 9; 1.9; Iv. 12 ; lvi. 9; Lxii. 5), 
in a manner foreign to Isaiah. The description of Israel’s 
whorish idolatry in lvii. 7-9, is such as Isaiah himself would 
not have written, because his images are never drawn out dis- 
tastefully so as to suggest loathsome ideas. The passage is in 
the manner of Ezekiel (comp. Ezek. xxiii.) 

Peculiarities of diction separating the author from Isaiah, are 
“σὺν ΔΌΣ to lay to heart (xlvi. 8); 5.) ν᾽ DW the same 
(xlvu. 7; ἵν. 1, 11). The phrase σὺν ΟΝ to come up to 
mind (Ἰχν. 17) is once used. It occurs in Jeremiah, but never 
in Isaiah. DEW the true religion (xlii. 1, 3, 4; li. 4); MODY 
to sprout or germinate, applied to the origin of events (xlii. 
9; xlii. 19; lviii. 8); Ny? used absolutely, in the sense of 
preaching or prophesying (xl. 2, 6; xliv. 7, lviii. 1); 739 ΠῪΡ 
to break forth into joy (xliv. 23; xlix. 18; liv. 1; lv. 12). 
It occurs once besides in xiv. 7, which is not Isaiah’s. Pay 
and ΠΡῚ deliverance, prosperity, happiness (xli. 2, 10; xlv. 
8; h. 5; Ixi. 8; xlv. 8; xlvi. 18; xlvii. 18; 11. 6, 8; liv. 
17; lvi. 1; lvii. 12; lix. 9, 17; Lxi. 10, 11). DY in a wide 
sense for the inhabitants of the earth (xl. 7; xlii. 5). PSD 
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as nothing (xl. 17; xii. 11, 12). “τ or MWOT all flesh 
(xl. 5,6; xlix. 26; lxvi. 16, 28, 24). “94 TW or with the 
article prefixed to both, wasting and destruction (li. 19; lix. 
7; lx. 18). Jeremiah uses the phrase once, but not Isaiah. 
The writer often uses adjectives and participles as neuter nouns, 
in the feminine plural, as AVI things of old (xliii. 18) ; 
MIN former things (xli. 22; xlii.9; xliii. 18; xlvi. 9; xlviii. 
3; lxv. 17); MWD great things (xlii. 20) ; AYN) hidden things 
(xlviii. 6); IVAN new things (xlii. 9; xlviii. 6); ΠΝ things 
to come (xli. 23, xliv. 7, xlv. 11); MIND things to come (xli. 22). 

There are also many words and expressions belonging to a 
later period of Hebrew, which are either peculiar to the author, 
or are common to him and other late writers. Of course they 
have an Aramaean colouring and character in part. Thus the 
verb 283 fo be defiled (lix. 3; lxiii. 3). The first passage has 

Ni) a mixture of the niphal and pual; the last ‘FON the 
hiphil, a Syriac form for smdwan. The first occurs besides in 
Lam. iv. 14. MY ἐο stretch out (xlviii. 13). It is only in La- 
᾿ mentations besides, signifying fo carry in the arme (ii. 22). “WD 
to fall down tn adoration (xliv. 15, 17, 19; xlvi. 6). [Π29 to 
address one soothingly (xliv. 5; xlv. 4), occurring only in Job 
besides (xxxii. 21, 22). MIND to stretch out (xl. 22). Pe) to 
kindle (xliv. 15), found also in Ezek. xxxix. 9, and Ps. Ixxviii. 
21, which is of late origin. ΓΒ to cry out (xlu. 14). ΤῊΝ to 
shout (xlu. 11). MY¥ to bow or bend (li. 14; xiii. 1), found only 
in Jeremiah besides. [ΠῚ to kindle (1. 11; lxiv. 1), occurring 
also in Jeremiah and Deuteronomy. ]¥M the bosom (xlix. 22) ; 
and Nehem. v. 18. Ν an idol (xlv. 16). AW rebellious (Ivii. 
17), in Jer. iii. 14, 22. People and tongues (Ixvi. 18), comp. 
Dan. ui. 4, 7, 81; v. 19; vi. 26; vii. 14. B'33D Babylonian 
prefects (xli. 25) is from the Persian. The word occurs in Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel in the same acceptation. “IM ¢o prove, try, 
purify, which is the primary meaning (xlviii. 10), used only 
in 2 Chronicles and Job. WR to rebuild or repair (lxi. 4), as 
in 2 Chron. xv. 8; xxiv. 4. jie to deck tn preestly fashion (1xi. 
10). bsp to measure (xl. 12). tO*?I to bring forth (Ixvi. 7). 
“VOY to rise up, equivalent to DY (xlvii. 18); comp. Dan. viii. 
23; xi. 2, 3, 20; xu. 1, 18; Eccles. iv. 15; 2 Chron. xx. 5; 
xxiv. 20, etc. sing hereafter (xli. 23; xl. 28). bya stock 
or trunk (xliv.19); comp. Job xl. 20. “ a strange god (xliii. 12). 
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yen affair, business, cause (xliv. 28; 1111. 10; lviii. 3, 13); comp. 
Kecles. ni. 1, 17; v. 7, 8; viii. 6; and Job xxi. 22; xxii. 3. 
Yon messenger, prophet (xl. 27); comp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 
᾿Ξ poor (xl. 20). Opp a molten image (xl. 19; xliv. 10); 
comp. Jer. x. 14; li. 17. ΤΠ ¢f (liv. 15); comp. 2 Chron. vii. 
18, and Dan. 11. 5, 6; in. 15, 18. “Whi adverbially, abundantly, 
(Ivi. 12); comp. Dan. viii. 9. Δ a preposition, according to 
(lix. 18; lxiii. 7); comp. 2 Chron. xxx. 18. Arameising or 


later forms of words, are ‘T'PNIN and Onn (xiii. 3; li. 10); 
‘NIN for ‘AN (liv. 15); and BMYN for DAS (lix. 21). This 
interchange occurs also in the books of Kings and Jeremiah, but 
not in the older prophets. The pihel of WH (lv. 5; 1x. 7, 18) ; 
comp. Ezra vil. 27; Ps. cxlix. 4. The author alone uses the 
hithpael of the verbs Ὕ), MND, and YY (xh. 10, 23; li. 2; 
Ixi. 6). Forms of nouns peculiar to him are the plural nips 
(lix. 9); MI¥yO ((. 11); MAWES (εἰν. 6); M93) (lx. 9); and 
nyjabn (lix. 17). NYP in pual (alvili. 8, 12; viii. 12; lxi. 3; 
Ixii. 2; Ixv. 1); used only once besides by Ezek. x. 13. my 
in pilel (lili. 8); comp. Ps. cxlili. 5. 3. a molten image, for 
Mobo (xli. 29; xlviii. 5); Jer. x. 14; 11. 17. AW (alii. 5; 
lix. 19); and Ps. lxxv. 7; ciii. 12; cvii.3. D'M1S in the plural 
(liii. 9); and Ezek. xxviii. 10. Some words are to be explained 
by the Arabic, which influenced the Hebrew of the exiles, 
through the intercourse of the Arabians with the Babylonians, 
as snbs hard, barren (xlix. 21); ΝΠ swelling places (xlv. 2) ; 
Mum to dream (Ivi. 10); AM to divide the heavens, be an astro- 
loger (xlvii. 18). DRM ἐο close the mouth or refrain (xlviit. 9) ; 
VAY taght bands (Avil. 6); MY) suice (xii. 8, 6); MAY fo 
help (1. 4); PUI¥ to cry aloud (xlu. 18) ; bo the skirt of a robe 
(xlvu. 2). 

On one point a good deal of incorrect assertion has been made. 
Thus Hengstenberg says,! that only the decided prevalence of 
Chaldaisms, or a Chaldee tincture of the whole style, can prove 
that a book has been written after the exile. This is by no 
means the case. A book written in the exile may be compara- 
tively free from Chaldaism, as we know from various psalms. 
Hirzel? mentions that there are only four real Chaldaisms in all 
Isaiah, viz. vii. 14, xxix. 1, xviii. 7, xxi. 12. This is repeated 
and endorsed by Hengstenberg. It is too glaringly incorrect to 


1 Kitto’s Cyclopedia, article Isaiah. 2 De Chaldaismi Biblici Origine, p. 9. 
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need comment, for smashes alone in lxiii. 3 contradicts it. In like 
manner Jahn affirms,' that after repeated perusals he has only 
found two younger words in Isaiah xl.—Ixvi., viz. MY¥ (li. 14 ; 
lxiii. 1), and 0°30 (xli. 25), which he denies, after all, to be’ 
Aramean. Surely the learned writer was determined to make 
out a case of authenticity, when he hazarded this observation. 
It were superfluous to allude to these attempts at expelling 
everything Aramean from the chapters in question, were they 
not eagerly caught at by English theologians who do not know 
Hebrew. 

The great subject of the prophet in these chapters is the 
deliverance of the Israelites from thraldom in Babylon, and 
their approaching return to their own land. Such is his his- 
torical basis. He takes his position in Babylon among his 
countrymen, whom he addresses in various strains at different 
times, according to the class which was immediately before his 
view. In all his descriptions the language of encouragement 
and consolation predominates. Amid some specific details, the 
discourses, however, are tolerably broad and general in their 
outline. There are few historical details of the downfall of 
Babylon, because it had not yet taken place. The return is not 
described in definite traits, before its accomplishment. Indeed 
the contents of the prophecy are largely ideal, because they are 
animated by a pious patriotism which deals in splendid images. 
What is prophesied of Israel’s redemption from Babylon, and 
their return to Zion, the restoration of Jerusalem and the cities 
of Judah, partakes of an ideal character, because the writer 
was ὦ poet in whom the Spirit of God dwelt, transporting 
him into scenes highly spiritual and vaguely anticipatory of 
future times. He had foreshadowings of the future belonging 
to the kingdom of God. The important event which forms the 
historical subject is enveloped with ideal hopes of a better con- 
dition of the theocracy, and a brighter manifestation of the 
divine power than was seen in any past deliverance. The 
spirit within him led him to employ very indefinite language, 
whose full force he did not perceive. Israel is idealised; their 
sufferings atone for sin; foreshadowing the great Antitype 
in whom the prophet’s gropings after the future were aly 
fulfilled. 

The discourses are not connected or consecutive. They move 
onward, without advancing much beyond where they com- 
menced. The theme is the same, treated somewhat variously in 
different parts. It does not receive a gradual or progressive 
development, because various pieces were written at different 
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times, and the whole is poetical, not historical. We date them 
from 542 and onward till the eve of Babylon’s conquest. 

Let us now briefly glance at the arguments adduced for the 
authenticity of the chapters in question :— 

1. They are repeatedly ascribed to Isaiah as their author in 
the New Testament. Thus we read in John 1. 238, as said the 
prophet Esaias appended. to a quotation from xl. 3: in Mat. 
xii. 17, that τέ might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, prefixed to Is. xlu.1; in Mat. ii. 3, this as he 
that was spoken of by the prophet Esavas, saying, prefixed to Is. 
xl. 3; in John xu. 38, that the saying of Esaias the prophet might 
be fulfilled, which he spake, prefixed to 111. 1. Here it will be 
observed, that either the apostles or John the Baptist speak of 
Isaiah as the author of the passages quoted. Christ does not 
say so. The former shared the prevalent belief of their day 
respecting the authorship of Is. xl.—lxvi. It was no part of 
their mission to correct erroneous opinions on critical subjects. 

2. The words of Jesus Sirach, in the book called Ecclesiasticus, 
are a testimony to the authenticity of the portion in question 
(xlvii. 22-25). Here the writer refers particularly to no one 
part of the prophecies of Isaiah more than another. His lan- 
guage is general. 

3. Cyrus was induced by the prophecies of Isaiah respecting 
him, to give permission to the Jews to return and rebuild their 
temple. In the edict issued by that king, it is announced that 
the Lord God of heaven had given him all the kingdoms of the 
Core τὴ had charged him to build him an house at Jerusalem 

zra 1. 

We do not rely much on Josephus’s testimony,! which is often 
unworthy of credit. And it is as probable that the prophecies 
of a Jew in exile influenced the king as those of an older prophet. 
The fact mentioned by Josephus is more than doubtful, though 
Kleinert® unhesitatingly assumes it. 

4. In other kinds of composition a writer may assume a 
standpoint different from his own, and personate those earlier 
and later than himself. If it be natural for poets to speak of an 
ideal future, why may not prophets of a real one? Such is the 
argument urged by Alexander.* 

answer to it we observe, that the cases of a real and ideal 
future are very different. It is illogical to argue from the one 
to the other. Facts alone can determine the point in dispute, 
not such reasoning as is here offered. A wide induction of 


1 Antiqq., xi., 1. : 

ve die Echtheit sammtlicher in dem Buche Jesaia enthaltenen Weissagangen, 
p. et seqq. 
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phenomena shews that the usage of the prophets was to make 
their own times their standpoint; and an unbiassed exegesis 
finds no exception in the present case. In saying so, we do not 
deny the possibility of prophetic inspiration. Prophetic inspira- 
tion does not consist in projecting the spiritual vision far into 
time, amid real scenes and circumstances, overleaping both the 
present and the immediate future. Our reply then to the argu- 
ment in question is not that which Alexander calls the only one 
—viz., because the prophets cannot know a real future ; but because 
God did not see fit to bestow upon the prophets the gift of looking 
at the distant future in its historical details. And how do we 
know that such gift was not granted them? By what they have 
written, and nothing else. 

In connexion with this topic we may observe the misconception 
of Alexander in asserting that such as deny the authenticity of 
xl.-lxvi. make the Babylonish exile the subject of the whole 
book.! It is the chieftopic and starting-point. But the prophet 
reaches far beyond. He takes a higher flight than the approach- 
ing deliverance from Babylon, depicting the future of God’s 
kingdom on earth, and the mission of the theocratic people to 
the Gentiles at large. He dwells upon idealised Israel in the 
Messianic age. To patriotic hopes and aspirations are linked 
sublimer ideas inspired by the Spirit of God and penetrating 
almost into the essence of christianity, though vaguely and 
unconsciously to the mind of the seer. 

5. The title in i. 1, is an old testimony for the authenticity 
of these prophecies. There is no weight in this argument.. The 
inscription does not suit the whole book, because it is said, 
“‘which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem,” words inap- 
plicable to chapters xiii._xxiii, Hence it refers to an original 
collection of Isaiah’s prophecies, to chapters i—xii., and may 
have proceeded from the prophet himself. 

6. The use of these prophecies by other writers shews their 
existence prior to the exile. Jeremiah makes use of them. 
Thus in the tenth chapter of Jeremiah, where the nothingness 
of the heathen gods is described, the language is copied from 
Isaiah. Compare also Jer, xlvi1i. 18-22, 26, with Is. xlvi. 1-3 ; 
Jer. xii. 14 with Is. lvi. 9; Jer. xii. 11 with Is. ἵν]. 1; Jer. v. 
25 with Is. lix. 1, 2; Jer. xiii. 16 with Is. lix. 9-11; Jer. xiv. 
7 with Is. lix. 12; Jer. 1. li. with Is. xlviii. 20; xliv. 23; Ixvi. 6. 
In like manner Ezekiel has made use of the chapters in question, 
as is seen by comparing Ezek. xxiii. 40, 41 with Is. lvii. 9; Ezek. 
xxxiv. with Is. lvii. 9, etc. Zephaniah has also copied ii. 15 from 
Is. xlvii. 8; ii. 10 from Is. lxvi. 19, 20. Nahum has done the 
same, Hi. 1 from Is. lii.1, 7; ii. 7 from li. 19. This argument 

1 The Earlier and Later Prophecies of Isaiah, p. 572. 
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is drawn out by Kueper ;! enlarged as far as respects Isaiah by 
Caspari ;? and repeated by Keil. It is made up of slender 
grounds, for Jer. x. is not from Is. xl. etc., but the reverse, as 
Ewald has perceived. (Compare the fortieth chapter with Jer. 
x. 15, 20, etc.; xvi. 19, etc.) Jeremiah is the text which is 
expanded and carried out into details. There is no imitation of 
Jeremiah in Is. xlvii. 1-8, xii. 14, xii. 11, lix. 1, 2, lix. 9-11, 
lix. 12. The chapters now in Jeremiah’s book 1, li., were not 
written by that prophet in their present state. They were 
either composed by another, or strongly interpolated and edited 
by a later writer. Nothing can be built upon them in favour 
of the Isaiah-authorship of xl.—lxvi. 

The alleged imitations of Isaiah by Ezekiel are equally futile, 
for Ezek. xxiii. 40, 41 and xxxiv., are not copied from Is. lvii. 
9, etc.; on the contrary lvii. 7 has reference to Ezek. xviii. 7, 
and lix. 16, etc., to Ezek. xxii. 30, etc. The same is true of 
Zephaniah and Nahum. 

7. The writer intimates that he lived long before the exile, 
asserting that the knowledge of future events such as the down- 
fall of Babylon and deliverance of Israel, had been revealed to 
him before their fulfilment. Such things are represented as 
new, not heard of before, which Jehovah had caused to be 
announced before they sprung forth or germinated, t.e. before 
the first traces of their commencement appeared (xli. 21-27, 
xlii. 9, xliii. 9-13, xlv. 21, xlvi. 10, xlviii. 3, 5). Such declara- 
tions, it is argued by Havernick, throw the date of composition 
back to a period before Cyrus appeared. This is Havernick’s 
argument,’ adopted as usual by Keil, But it 1s more plausible 
than valid, depending on a certain interpretation of the phrase- 
ology in these passages which cannot be sustained. The idea 
generally expressed in them is, that as former things announced 
by Jehovah through the mouth of his prophets had come to pass, 
new things unheard before were now proclaimed. The lan- 
guage relates chiefly to Cyrus and his doings. That monarch 
had appeared against the Babylonians; but he had not taken 
their city. Former prophecies of Isaiah had come to pass; 
therefore those now uttered should be likewise verified. The 
older prophecies referred simply to the punishment of Babylon 
by a hero raised up and divinely commissioned—the new ones 
to its complete overthrow, These further events of Cyrus’s his- 
tory could not have been foreseen by an observer of unusual 
sagacity. The Jews did not expect their complete deliverance 
in consequence of the destruction of the Chaldean empire. The 


1 Jeremias Librorum Sacrorum interpres atque vindex, cap. ili., p. 132, et seqq. 
2 In Rudelbach’s and Guericke’s Zeitschrift for 1843, ii. 2, and 48 seqq. 
8 Einleitung, p. 247. 4 Einleitung ii. 2, ἢ. 184, et seqq. 
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verb-:Mis$ is used tropically, and should not be literally pressed 
as if it meant while the seed is in the earth before tt begins to 
germinate. It simply denotes, to develop itself or arise. 

8. It is affirmed by Keil and Hengstenberg that ideas similar 
to those enunciated by the prophet respecting the future of the 
theocracy, were current in Isaiah’s time. The son of Amos had 
only to link his own anticipations to such as already existed 
among the pious of the people. To throw himself into the far- 
distant future and make it his standpoint was not a psychological 
impossibility. Thus Micah addresses the Jewish people in the 
Babylonian exile (iv. 10). In vii. 7, 11, the same position is 
assumed by the prophet. Hosea describes the distant future 
as present in xiv. 2, etc. The very mode in which Isaiah 
announces to king Hezekiah the transportation of his treasures 
‘and sons to Babylon, as well as that in which the monarch 
receives the information (xxxix. 6-8), shews the idea of the 
Babylonish exile not to be new. 

Hore two statements are made—viz., that the Babylonish 
-captivity was not a new idea promulgated by Isaiah for the first 
time; and that other prophets as well as he transported them- 
selves into the distant future, viewing it in spirit as present. 
It was their ideal present standpoint. e passages adduced in 
evidence must be examined. Is. xxxix. 6-8 must at once be set 
aside, because Isaiah did not write the thirty-ninth chapter and 
preceding ones connected with it, in their present form. In iv. 
10, Micah says: “thou [daughter of Zion] shalt go even to 
Babylon ; there shalt thou be delivered; there the Lord shall 
redeem thee from the hand of thine enemies.” In these words 
the reference is not to the so-called Babylonian exile. The 
prophet alludes to Judah or the greater part of the people being 
carried away into Babylon by the Assyrians. Babylon belonged 
at that time to the Assyrian empire. It was the older and more 
celebrated metropolis. The prediction in question may not have 
been fulfilled.1 The Assyrians are represented as putting the cap- 
tive Jews there. In vii. 7 the people are described as waiting for 
God’s deliverance of them from their state of oppression ; and in 
the eleventh verse we read: “it is a day to build thy walls—that 
day; distant is the set time of that day.”’ The prophet sees that 
the sufferings and dangers of the kingdom of Judah must increase 
and multiply—that the destruction of the city and even of the 
temple are necessary before the longed-for Messianic restoration 
takes place. Not that he saw specifically in vision the Baby- 
lonian oppression and exile, with the return of the people and 
rebuilding of the desolated city. The Assyrians were the still 
dreaded foe, whom, as they had ravaged Israel, he expected to 

See vol. 11. pp. 461, 462. 
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fall upon Judah. In the divine spirit, the seer looks forward 
to the culmination of Judah’s troubles and trials in the ruined 
city and temple, before the blessed age of hope should set in. 
Great punishments for national sins should precede the Mes- 
sianic age. It is evident that if Micah thought of any one 
power who should effect the overthrow of Judah, it was the 
Assyrians. But it is probable that his description of suffering 
was only the sagacious forecasting of the future; and that to 
heighten its severity he introduced ruin to the city and exile to 
its inhabitants without any confident assurance that they would 
really happen. And they did not take place, as he thought of 
them, from the Assyrians. The description is subordinate to 
the prophet’s Messianic picture, which it elevates by contrast. 
It is preparatory to that, and as such must have been prompted 
by vague forebodings. Hosea xiv. 2, etc., does not predict the 
distant future specifically. It contains a general exhortation, 
followed by a promise. Thus Micah and Hosea do not foretell 
the Babylonish captivity. Neither prophet transports himself 
into its midst, to speak out of it to his countrymen. Whatever 
distinctness belonged to their perception of the future—and it 
was not much—the Assyrians were the instruments to them of 
Jehovah’s judgments on Judea: not the Chaldeans. There is 
no true example of the prophets placing themselves in the cir- 
cumstances of the distant future to describe external things. 

9. Havernick argues that the speaker lived in Jerusalem or 
Judah before the downfall of Judah and the destruction of the 
metropolis, because he addresses Jerusalem and the cities of 
Judah (xl. 2,9; comp. xli. 27; li. 16; lxii. 1, etc). This does 
not follow, for Jerusalem means zts former inhabitants, and the 
cities of Judah should be understood in the same manner (their 
former inhabitants). Neither does the condition of the people 
described shew that the prophet lived in Judah before the cap- 
tivity. His reproofs of prevailing sins, the neglect of sacrifice 
to Jehovah (xliii. 22, etc.), the practice of all kinds of idolatry 
(vii. 3, etc.), seeking the favour of foreign rulers (lvii. 9, etc.), 
apply, it is said, to the time of Isaiah and the Jews in Palestine. 
Some of these things, however, are adduced to shew the causes of 
their present calamities; while others apply more appropriately 
to the exiles in Babylon than to the people in Isaiah’s age, as we 
shall shew in our next answer. Here therefore the validity of 
Havernick’s reasoning may be well questioned. The same critic 
also reminds us that Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba (Meroe) are 
mentioned as the leading nations of the time (xlill. 3; xlv. 14). 
So were they also in Cyrus’s time. They are spoken of in con- 
nexion with Cyrus, who probably intended to subdue them. 
His successor Cambyses did so. In lii. 4 it is argued that the 
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Assyrian oppression of Israel, as the fast which had befallen 
the people, is contrasted with the like oppression on the part 
of Egypt in the beginning; and therefore the time of Isaiah is 
what it is alone suited to. The very opposite is the fact, as 
the next verse shews: ‘‘ Now therefore what have I here, saith 
the Lord, that my people is taken away for nought?” The two 
oppressions of Israel by Egypt and Assyria are coupled together, 
and contrasted with the present condition of the people “ taken 
away.” 

In maintaining Babylon to be the writer’s locality, we are 
aware that Ewald holds another opinion. He makes it Egypt, 
because the northern parts of the Chaldean empire are spoken 
of as the remote end of the earth (xli. 25; comp. xxiv. 16); 
because the author seems to take an interest in Egypt (xii. 3; 
xlv. 18, etc.); and the Sinim, z.e. those dwelling in Pelusium, 
the north-eastern Egyptians, are spoken of as his countrymen, 
while eastern countries are simply the distant ones (xlix. 11). 
In like manner swine’s flesh is mentioned as offered in sacrifice 
to idols (Ixv. 4); which Herodotus informs us was done in the 
case of certain mysteries; and those who go through the mys- 
teries themselves with foolish pride are also referred to (lxv. 4, 
οἷς.) These are no real proof that the writer was a descendant 
of those who were carried down with Jeremiah to Egypt. 

10. Some passages are most suitable to the times and position 
of Isaiah, and some directly allude to them. Such are the com- 
parison of Zion to a bride whose name shall be Hephzibah, which 
was the name of Hezekiah’s wife (Ixiil. 4); the words of comfort 
to the eunuchs compared with the prediction of the lot of the 
royal family (lvi. 3); the argument from the ritual sacrifices, 
which has no meaning if addressed to those to whom it was no 
longer possible to perform the temple service because there was no 
temple (xlin. 22-28); and the description of Zion whose watch- 
men are dumb and drunken, and her righteous men taken away 
by death ; while she, the sorceress and harlot, sends her mes- 
sengers and presents to the kings afar off, and debases herself 
to hell (lvi. 9; Ivii.11). This argument, which is partly the 
same as the last, is so adduced by Strachey.? It appears 
to us of no force. The name Hephzibah is symbolically 
applied to the holy city. It was the name of a woman, and as 
so happens, of Hezekiah’s wife; but it may have been usual. 
The word is chosen because of its meaning, not in relation to 
Hezekiah. That eunuchs should not be excluded from the bles- 
sings of the restored church, is a trait intended to set forth the 

1 Havernick, Einleitung ii. 2, p. 186, et seqq. 
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comprehensive nature of ‘the spiritual Israel in the future. The 
passage‘respecting the ritual sacrifices represents the conduct of 
the Jews who had brought the calamities of the captivity upon 
them, and the anger of Jehovah, by neglect of Jehovah’s wor- 
ship in their own land. It is the past, not the present, conduct 
of the exiles which is censured. In lvi. 9, lvii. 11, some pas- 
sages do suit either the time of Isaiah or the later reign of 
Manasseh. The paragraph bears considerable similarity in 
manner and contents to Jeremiah and Ezekiel; especially 
Jer. xxii. 1, 2, and Ezek. xxxiv. We may therefore con- 
clude that the author followed some older prophet. The 
style, however, is unmistakeably the same as usual; and the 
subsequent verses (lvii. 12, etc.) shew the author’s position in 
the exile. . 

11. It has been affirmed, that the general method of descrip- 
tion is analogous to that of Isaiah. Thus xi. 7-9 is repeated 
in lxv. 25. The circle of images is similar, as the melting of 
metals (i. 22; xlviii. 10); the closing of the eyes (vi. 10; xliv. 
18); night and morning dawn (viii. 20; lvii. 8; xlvu. 11); 
sitting an darkness (ix. 1; xlvii. 5); taking off the veil (xxi. 8; 
xlvii. 2); ὦ crown for cities (xxvii. 1; lxii. 3); tent and tent- 
pins (xxxili. 20; liv. 2); drunken or reeling (xxvii. 7, οἵα. ; 
xlix. 26; li. 17, etc.) Visions are seldom related, or symbolical 
actions performed, though these are frequent in the later pro- 
phets. liyrical pieces are interspersed, as v. 1, etc.; xu. I, 
etc. ; lxi. 10; Lxiii. 7-lxiv. 11. Paronomasia and antithesis are 
frequently employed (xxx. 16, and xliii. 28; lxvi. 3, 4). A 
word is frequently repeated in the parallel members of a verse 
(xi. 5; xv. 1, 8; lix. 10, etc.) Objects are accumulated in nar- 
ration.! 

All this amounts to nothing. Any two prophets, such as 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, present as many points of analogy. It 
is highly probable that the unknown author of xl.—-lxvi. was 
familiar with the prophecies of Isaiah, and partially influenced 

them both in ideas and expression. That such writings 
should be either unknown to him, or without influence upon 
his thoughts and feelings, is very improbable. 

12. The diction and linguistic colouring are favourable to the 
authorship of Isaiah. Peculiar expressions of Isaiah in the first 
part of the book recur in the second. Thus the holy one of Israel 
occurs fourteen times in xl.—lxvi., eleven times in i—xxxix. 
No other prophet has the same idiom; nor is it found any- 
where else except three times in the Psalms. The use of N22 
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to be called, for to be, occurs in both parts (xlvii. 1, 4, 5; xlviii. 
8, etc. ; liv. 5; lvi. 7, etc.) Another idiom peculiar to Isaiah 
18, γ ἽΝ shall be said to, called, which is in both parts (iv. 3; 
xix. 18; Ixi. 6; xli. 4); “WAN mighty, spoken of God (i. 24 ; 
xlix. 26; 1x. 16). The poetical word D'N¥NY offspring (xlii. 5 ; 
xliv. 3; xlvii. 19; 1xi. 9; Ixv. 23). 3M Egypt (xxx. 7; 11. 
9). Μὴ} a trunk (xi. 1; x1. 24). POW threshing-machine (xxviii. 
27; xl. 15). Ὁ "23" streams of water, occurs only in Isaiah 
(xxx. 25; xliv. 4). yy thicket of thorns (vii. 19; lv. 18). 
IND heretofore (xvi. 138; xliv. 8; xlv. 11; xlviii. 3, 5, 7). The 
union of the words NW) Ὁ high and lifted up (ii. 18; vi. 1; 
Ivii. 15). , NW) applied to the drying up of water (xix. 5; xli. 
17). sab YF to become a burning (v. 5; vi. 18; xliv. 15). 
LY shoot (xi. 10; lili. 2). YY brood in contempt (i. 4; 
lvii. 3). 

The idiom holy one of Israel in xl.-lxvi. is borrowed from 
Isaiah. A few of the other expressions may be similarly 
accounted for. That one writer should sometimes use a term 
employed by another is neither strange nor uncommon. It 
does not prove identity of authorship. The whole list so 
industriously gathered is insignificant, being made up of 
unimportant particulars. As a counterpart to the idiomatic 
- peculiarities of language belonging to xl.—lxvi., which separate 
this portion widely from i—xxxix., the argument before us is 
trifling. , 

Much has been written by apologists to account for the diffe- 
rence of style and manner between Isaiah and the great unknown 
who wrote xl.-Ixvi. It is so strongly marked, however, as not 
to be explained on any other ground than diversity of author- 
ship. The whole cast of thought and mode of expression are 
different. Difference of subject is not sufficient to account for 
the diversity, as Keil argues.? Various phrases and words might 
be attributed to this cause; but not the texture of the whole. 
When it is affirmed that the first part contains discourses whose 
character is usually threatening, referring to judgments and 
desolations rather than coming good, to which brevity and 
energy of expression are best fitted, the fact may be admitted 
in part, without allowing that a compressed form has been 
given to the prophecies to make them more striking and 
effective. The eleventh chapter of Isaiah, which is Messianic 
and consolatory, is unlike the delineations of the future theo- 
cracy given by the author of xl.-lxvi. Yet the subject is the 
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same. Lach writer has his own point of view, sufficiently 
marked and distinct. The easy flow and fullness of diction 
which we find in xl.—lxvi. aceords with the announcement of 
plenteous salvation, but arises from the idiosyncracy of the 
writer more than from adaptation to the theme. Besides, his 
discourse does not always flow easy and smooth. Sometimes it is 
entangled and difficult, owing to the superabundant fullness of 
fresh thoughts, streaming forth in too rapid succession to wait 
for polished utterance. The prophet who appears in xl.—lxvi. 
has a strong individuality of his own. His mind is creative, 
peculiar, original; and therefore his language sometimes 
bteathes a very high inspiration, and carries away the enrap- 
tured reader with its wonderful charm. Even where he leans 
upon older prophecies almost verbally, his: idiosyucracy appears. 
How different this is from Isaiah is apparent to the critic who 
possesses good perception and taste. 

Equally insufficient is it to explain the diversity of 1.—xxxix. 
and xl.—lxvi. either in part or whole by assumzng a considerable 
interval of time between. How can any one know that the 
latter discourses were written towards the close of the prophet’s 
life, when he had time and leisure to elaborate the higher views 
of the theocracy which his spirit aspired to reach ; while the for- 
‘Iner were uttered publicly before the people in agitating circum- 
stances? Whatever the prophet wrote was not written as he 
spoke it. It was enlarged, elaborated, expanded; improved. 
Without wishing in the least to detract from the. largeness of 
mind and gifts possessed by Isaiah, or the various endowments 
with which the Spirit of God enriched his soul in no common 
measure, we may be permitted to say, that he could not have 
had that enlightened image of the servant of God, the true Israel, 
which occupied the chief place in the inner vision of the Deu- 
tero-Isaiah, and floated before his eye in life-like form almost 
as a person. Doubtless Isaiah was a many-sided man, who 
could employ more than one method, if needful, and diversify 
his style according to his subject. He ought not to be shut up 
to one uniform mood. But a fundamental peculharity in the 
mind and style of every gifted writer, underlying all his modes 
of thought and expression, is still perceptible. He cannot divest 
himself of his mental or spiritual idiosyncracy. Hence it is 
that we disbelieve the Isaiah-authorship of xl—lxvi. No diver- 
sities of theme, age, circumstances; no unusual combination of 
qualities in one person, can persuade us that the entire book of 
Isaiah as it now exists proceeded from one and the same prophet. 
It is true that with God all things are possible. But we must 
judge of his gifts to men by their actual nature and distribution, 
instead of an ideal standard. 
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The later dictiun or occasional Chaldaisms cannot be ex- 
plained away by the remark that some such may be found in 
writers earlier than Isaiah, even in the Pentateuch. Nor are 
Hirzel’s four examples of Chaldaism the only real ones in the 
entire book of Isaiah (vii. 14; xxix. 1; xviii. 7; xxi. 12). 
There are true instances of later Chaldaising expressions in the 
last twenty-seven chapters, such as *FYPNIN (1xi. 3), and bn 
(liii. 10), which were not selected because they are more poetical, 
as Keil supposes. And when Jahn affirms that, after repeated 
perusals, he can find only two words of a later age than Isaiah’s 
in chapters xl.-lxvi., viz. ΠΝ (li. 14; lx. 1), and O°9)D (xh. 
25), which, after all, are not, as he thinks, Chaldaising or 
modern, he is egregiously mistaken, as has been already stated. 
We are ready to admit that the diction of the second part of 
Isaiah is tolerably pure and free from Chaldaisms. It is not 
necessary that a prophet in the captivity should employ a 
strongly Aramszan style. Much depends on his natural and 
spiritual endowments. Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi have 
a diction almost free from Chaldaisms; not so much because 
they leaned upon an earlier prophetic literature and so ab- 
stained artificially from the language of their time, as on 
account of their mental tendencies. And if they were pene- 
trated with the spirit of former prophetic writings, the Deutero- 
Tsaiah was also influenced by the authentic Isaiah. That he could 
write good and pure Hebrew even in Babylon, shews an original 
and independent genius rising above surrounding circumstances. 
The spirit of God was given him in large measure, enabling 
him to throw himself out of the temporal into the ideal and 
spiritual ; lofty ideas and exalted hopes creating for themselves 
a dress of befitting purity and elevation,—a higher costume 
than that of the age, because the conceptions bodied forth 
naturally gave birth to it. Had such a prophet as the great 
unknown expressed his ideas in the Chaldaising language 
common among his fellow-exiles in Babylon, he would have 
been guilty of incongruity. A magnificent soul would have 
marred and clogged its own manifestations. There is not 
enough evidence in the style and diction to shew their later 
origin than Isaiah; yet enough to shew the independent 
genius of a prophet soaring far above his own age and not 
detracting from the value of his ideas by investing them with 
an inferior garb. 

The term {3 Cyrus, a minute trait contrary to the analogy 
of prediction. (xliv.. 28; xlv. 1), is a great stumbling-block in 
the way of such as advocate the authenticity of xl-—Ixvi.; and 
therefore they try to explain it away or resolve it into the 
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pune Havernick! says that it is used in an appellative signi- 
cation, as a name of dignity, a kind of apotheosis. Explaining 
it with the Greeks to mean the sun, it is assumed that Cyrus is 
not described according to his historical appearance as king of 
Persia, but as an oriental hero raised up by Jehovah to execute 
his will against the Chaldeans, with ideal traits corresponding 
to the prophet’s ideal standpoint. This meaning of Coresh, 
adopted by the Greeks, who identified it with the Sanscrit 
Surya, is now ascertained to be erroneous, as the old Persian & 
never replaces the Sanscrit s. It is better to compare the name 
with Kuru, a popular title among the Aryan race. Still more 
unlikely is Moller’s conjecture that Y)5 has been transposed 
from the participle of "YQ to be right, the same as WW" upright : 
or righteous, applied to Israel.? It did not belong to the writer’s 
purpose to describe Cyrus particularly. The rapidity of his 
conquests is glanced at. The hopes which the pious part of the 
nation centred on him as the breaker of their yoke are suffi- 
ciently distinct, though poetically expressed. In reply to the 
. assertion of Keil, that historical details respecting the downfall 
of Babylon (such as appear in Jer. 1, li.) or the return from 
exile are wanting, it is sufficient to remark, that the prophet 
wrote before these events took place. Hence he could only speak 
of them in general terms, poetic and hyperbolical it is true, 
because coloured by an enthusiastic patriotism, yet sufficiently 
definite for the genius of prophetic foresight. Had they been 
more specific or minute, they would have violated the analogy 
of prediction. 

The position which xl.-lxvi. occupies has been a great impedi- 
ment to a proper estimate of their authorship and age. So 
largely are men influenced by the external. Had the chapters 
in question been separate from Isaiah, and formed an inde- 
pendent book, they would not have been assigned to the son of 
Amoz. Their diversity of authorship would have struck a 
common reader. Coming to us, however, as a component part 
of the book which goes by Isaiah’s name, they create a strong 
presumption in favour of their apparent authenticity. Outward 
place has procured them an adventitious credit which honours 
neither them nor the persons who rely on it. They stand apart 
in their own inherent dignity, essentially distinguished from 
their associated discourses. Proceeding from a gifted spirit in 
miraculous concealment, like the book of Job, they rebuke the 
ignorance of such as vindicate for them a known authorship 
under the plea of doing them honour. A zeal not according to 
knowledge dishonours them. 


1 Einleitung, zweyter Theil, zweyter Abtheilung, p. 163, et 8644. 
2 De Authentia Oraculorum Esaiae, p. 230, et seqq. - 
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It is unfortunate that the portion we have been considering 
should have been attributed to a pseudo-Isaiah—a name highly 
objectionable. He was no impostor. The unknown prophet 
had no wish to deceive. Nothing can be more unfair to affirm 
of such as hold the non-Isaiah-authorship of xl.—lxvi., that they 
brand the writer as an impostor. He was a true prophet, 
inspired by God in a remarkable degree. A later age put his 
discourses along with those of Isaiah. The present book of 
Isaiah consists of several collections of prophecies, and was not 
made up till after the captivity. We are unable to tell what 
motives led to the incorporation of xl.—-lxvi. with the preced- 
ing portions. Everything concurs in shewing that whoever 
did it was actuated by no improper feeling. He was not 
acquainted with the prophet’s name, which had passed into 
oblivion amid the circumstances of the times; though other 
prophets of the exile are well known. Writers of the highest 
genius are not always recognized as such by their contempo- 
raries. Indeed their transcendent abilities help to put them 
beyond such appreciation fora time. It is left for posterity to 
admire their productions, when their very name perhaps has 
been lost. The reason of the difference between Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, the contemporaries of the unknown 
prophet and himself, lies partly in the fact that they were men 
of action, identified with the public events of their day; while 
the great unknown seems to have been more a writer than actor, 
whose discourses were not pronounced in public. And if their 
prophecies exhibit chronological specifications, while these do 
not, what can that prove except the dissimilarity of their mental 
characteristics? Broad strokes of genius, general outlines of 
thought and diction, attest higher powers of mind and a 
higher inspiration. These produce a more powerful and per- 
manent result than the minuter details congenial to prophets 
of lower inspiration. Had the author of xl.—lxvi. been a man of 
less genius and divine inspiration, who confined himself more to 
the circumstances of his own nation during the age he lived 
in, incapable of soaring away on the wings of imagination into 
the future of God’s people, we should probably have known both 
his name and history as fully as those of any prophets of the 
exile; but the fact of his peculiar inspiration isolated him as 
a man of flesh and blood from his countrymen, though the 
sympathies of his soul were intensely in unison with theirs. 
His preludings reached so far above and beyond theirs as to lift 
him into a region where the multitude lost sight of the sublime 
prophet, carried out of present and prospective scenes into the 
Messianic future. 

In assigning the second part of the book which now bears 
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Isaiah’s name to a later prophet than Isaiah, we are fortified b 
the authority of the highest names in Hebrew literature. Such 
eminent judges of Hebrew diction as Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, 
Hupfeld, Roediger, De Wette, Maurer, Umbreit, Knobel, Luz- 
zatto, Herzfeld, Bleek, and others, men as truth-loving and 
honest as any on the opposite side of the question, are not likely 
to be wrong on a question within their peculiar province. It is 
almost presumptuous to dispute their opinion, unless it were as 
true as it is false that they were enemies to religion and the 
Bible. Even Tholuck has seen fit to follow the great Hebraists 
in admitting the Deutero-Isaiah. A sorry list in comparison do 
we find against them: Beckhaus, Greve, Moller, Jahn, Dereser, 
Kleinert, Hengstenberg, Havernick, Keil, Lee, Henderson, Pye- 
Smith, Alexander. Not that these are men who dislike the 
truth. They too are conscientious. Yet in capacity for decid- 
ing such a question they are immensely inferior. In railing 
vituperation and grievous sinning against christian charity some 
of them are certainly superior. 

Before the time of Gesenius it was common to assign different 
writers to various parts of xl—lxvi. Koppe, Martini, Augusti, 
and Bertholdt adopted that view. But the distinguished lexico- 
grapher and commentator entered into an elaborate refutation 
of it, maintaining that the whole proceeded from one prophet.! 
Since then few have ventured to separate different portions in 
authorship. Ewald, however, with his usual ingenuity, has 
divided it into first and second books (xl.—xlviii., and xlix.—lx.), 
with a short interval of time between, and lxi. 1-Ixiii. 6 as a 
postcript ; and the much later appendix Ixii. 7-lxvi. He also 
supposes that lvi. 9-Ivi. 11, and probably lui. 1-12, were 
repeated almost verbally out of older prophecies.2 The best 
division of the whole is that of Rickert,? adopted by Havernick 
and Hitzig, and in part by Rietschi,* viz., xl.—xlvii., xlix.—lvii., 
Ivitilxvi. The close of the first two is the same: “There is 
no peace, saith the Lord, unto the wicked.’ According to 
Havernick, the first section describes the relation of Israel to 
heathenism ; the second, Israel as the centre of salvation to the 
world ; the third, the completion of the theocracy in splendour. 
‘Alexander justly remarks that Riickert’s division is rather 
poetical than critical.° It appears to us a very difficult problem 
to discover a chronological succession of parts or sections, as 
Hitzig, Ewald, Hendewerk, and Bleek have done. The entire 


! Commentar ueber den Jesaia, zweyter Theil, p. 3, et seqq. 
2 Die Propheten des alten Bundes, vol. ii., p. 403, et seqq. 
3 Hebraische Propheten, p. 1. 

4 Studien und Kritiken for 1854, p. 261, et seqq. 

δ᾽ Earlier and Later Prophecies, p. 5865. 
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piece is continuous, with some progression throughout, but 
desultory, because interrupted by repetitions and retrocessions. ἡ 
Neither formal division nor logical sequence can be clearly 
traced. The prophet was guided by the association of ideas. 
A poet writing in sublime and hyperbolical strains is not con- 
fined by exact method. It is certain that all the parts were not 
written at one and the same time. It is also probable that they 
now lie in the chronological succession given them by the one 
writer. The paragraph lvi. 9-lvii. lla., was originally com- 
posed before the captivity. It supposes that the kingdom of 
Judah was still in existence. The language also is obviously 
different from the surrounding context, as every attentive reader 
perceives. The piece begins with an address to the enemies of 
the Jewish people to come and devour them—a thing which 
they would find it easy to do because their watchmen were 
asleep and blind, without ability or inclination to warn the 
people of their danger. The few righteous ones were taken 
away from the prevailing evil without being regarded, or with- 
_ out any troubling themselves with an examination of the causes 
of the national misfortunes. The people are then apostrophised 
as the most shameful and lying adherents of idolatry, who 
indulged in impudent scoffs against truth and the prophets. 
Harlotry is practised by them in the most open manner. They 
carry on adultery with idols, and abandon themselves to the 
worship of Moloch. This does not suit the time of captivity, 
during which idols were turned into ridicule, not earnestly com- 
bated with the bitter but well-merited reproofs found in the 
pre-exile prophets. The allusion to Moloch is pretty clear in 
νι). 9, “thou wentest ¢o the king with ointment,” or rather 
“with oil;” but there is no evidence that the Israelites were 
addicted to the worship of Moloch at the time of the captivity. 
It is also observable that the introduction of the piece is sudden, 
and unexpected in tone. Who can suppose that after the glow- 
ing promises of prosperity to the people, and the assurances of 
their safety, in which even the stranger was to participate (lv. 
1-lvi. 8), an apostrophe should be abruptly directed to the 
strangers to come and devour the prophet’s countrymen? These 
and other considerations leave no doubt on the mind that the 
paragraph was written before the captivity, while the Jewish 
state and metropolis still stood, by a different person from the 
great unknown. Ewald and Bleek! have rightly arrived at the 
same conclusion. The latter supposes that it may have pro- 
ceeded from Isaiah himself, which is improbable. The earlier 
portions were written before the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, 


1 Die Propheten des alten Bundes, vol. ii., p. 459, et seqq.; Bleek’s Einleitung, 
pp. 464, 456. 
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perhaps xl.—xlviu. inclusive. From xlix.—lvii. seem to have 
been composed after the Chaldean capital was taken. The 
remainder, viz. lix.—lxvi., belong to the time when a part of 
the people, and the prophet himself along with them, had 
returned to Palestine. In lxiv. 10 the destroyed temple is 
described as a house ‘“‘ where our fathers praised thee,’’ without 
an intimation of the writer being in captivity. In lxvi. 6, 20 
it 18 pre-supposed that sacrifices were again being offered, and 
_ the house of the Lord is spoken of as if it were no longer in ruins. 

The rebuilding of it would seem to have already commenced. - 

The prominent object presented to the prophet’s view is 
Israel, his sinfulness and corruption, deliverance and restora- 
tion, expanding into ideal and far-reaching images of the future 
theocracy. The picture swells out into a splendid panorama, a 
new heavens and a new earth, God’s people becoming glorious 
and bright, enlightening the world. Those who try to point 
out a number of different subjects, as Alexander and Henderson 
do, introduce a speciality of delineation which the prophet him- 
self never dreamt of. They forget the hyperbolical and ideal 
element of the poet, his wondrous personification of Israel in 
relation to the tare on Old Testament ground, which cannot 
be reduced within the cramping limits of their exegesis, or 
christianised with the historical advent of Messiah. 

Among all the prophetic writings, the first place in many 
respects is due to those of the younger Isaiah. They exhibit the 
marvellous elevation of a spirit looking at the present and stretch- 
ing into the future. None has announced in such strains as his 
the downfall of all earthly powers ; or unfolded to the view of the 
afflicted the transcendent glory and fullness of Jehovah’s salvation 
which should arise upon the remnant of Israel, forsaken and per- 
secuted. None has penetrated so far into the essence of the new 
dispensation. Hence he may be called the evangelist of the Old 
Testament. The form of his oracles corresponds to their con- 
tents. As the latter are rich and full, so is the manner of their 
presentation. Isaiah himself is energetic, dignified, sublime ; 
but he is not so copious or polished as the great unknown. 
There is majesty in his sentiments, beauty and force in his 
language, propriety and elegance in his imagery. He, too, is 
master prophet, exhibiting varied and transcendent excel- 
ences. 

ΠῚ. Repacrion or THE work.—If the preceding remarks 
be correct, Isaiah himself could not be the editor of the whole. 
There is no chronological arrangement throughout. Neither 
has the subject-matter been a constant guide to the compilers. 
Besides we have not all Isaiah’s prophecies. Some are lost. 
Not one which can be clearly assigned to the reign of Jotham 
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is extant. Here there is a gap of sixteen years. Is it likely 
that the prophet was silent, or wrote nothing, for so long a 
time? He uttered no prophecy during so many years which 
he thought proper to preserve; so Hengstenberg asserts. The 
prophets did not write all they uttered. But would it not be 
a singular thing if, during the entire reign of Jotham alone, 
Isaiah spoke nothing worth preservation? We are not dis- 
posed to receive Hengstenberg’s affirmation that the prophetic 
addresses in the days of Uzziah represented the days of Jotham 
also. Equally adverse to the final redaction by Isaiah himself 
are various headings to oracles, such as, xvii. 1, the burden of 
Damascus. Here the title is not very exact. It should rather 
be the burden of Samaria. In like manner, Isaiah himself would 
not have selected titles from single words in the oracles them- 
selves, as xxi. 1, the burden of the desert of the sea (D9 TD NZD) 
where “DJ is taken from what follows. Examples of the same 
thing occur in xxi. 13 and xxii. 1. 

As to the redaction of the work, or the way in which it grew 
into the shape and form it now possesses, all is uncertain. The 
book is a collection of oracles belonging to different times, and 
proceeding from various prophets. Isaiah himself probably put 
together the first group or collection, consisting of the first 
twelve chapters, with the title prefixed, as we have already 
observed. The second collection or book (xiii.-xxiii.) was not 
ay into its present shape till after the Babylonian captivity. 

t contains a series of prophecies against foreign nations, with 
the exception of the twenty-second chapter. These prophecies 
are partly authentic, partly not. They are not chronologically 
arranged, and almost all have titles; generally NW a word 
never used by Isaiah himself. The third group, xxiv.-xxxix., 
is pervaded by no principle of arrangement. The original 
nucleus of it consisted of xxvili.-xxxiii., a small collection made 
by Isaiah himself, to which was prefixed by some later person, 
xxiv.-xxvil. The remaining parts were appended afterwards. 
The absence of the favourite NY’ as a title to the pieces, is 
adverse to the hypothesis that he who put together the second 
group, collected this also. The inscription massa occurs only in 
xxx. 6, where it ought not to stand, because a new prophecy 
does not begin there. We place the origin of this collection 
earlier than the last, at the end of the exile. The fourth part, 
xl.-lxvi. was not appended to the preceding till a subsequent 
period. It seems to have existed by itself for a while, during 
which time the name of the prophet gradually passed into 
oblivion. When the general canon was made up, it was annexed 
to the preceding books, and so passed under the appellation of 
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Tsaiah, although it was not considered his. Indeed the first 
book alone was intended for Isaiah’s authentic productions. 
The prophet left other oracles not included in i.-xii., which 
were afterwards disposed of in an arbitrary way. Thus the 
present book of Isaiah is a growth. It is an aggregate of authen- 
tic and unauthentic pieces, accumulating by degrees to its pre-. 
sent extent and disposition. Like the books of Psalms and 
Proverbs, it is an anthology. Isaiah’s name, illustrious for the 
sublimest prophetic discourses, and especially for his poetical 
pictures of the golden age, became, in a manner, the representa- 
tive of the Messianic prophets; as the names of David and 
Solomon represented the /yrical and gnomic respectively. Hence 
various poems of the same kind, written by unknown authors, 
were afterwards attached to his extant oracles. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth than the assertion sometimes made, that the 
book proceeded, as it were, from one gugh of inspiration. The 
prophecies were called forth by various circumstances, even 
though it be assumed that Isaiah uttered them all. That he 
spent the eve of his life in committing the whole to writing, or 
arranging them after they were all written, is highly impro- 
bable; else he would not have left them without an observable 
plan, chronological or otherwise. No organic unity can be 
pointed out in them, which is unlikely, had Isaiah himself 
been their final editor. No principle of arrangement appears. 
Drechsler’s ingenious attempt to point out an organic unity by 
tracing a principle running throughout and corresponding to 
the gradual development of Isaiah’s prophetic activity is base- 
less. And is it likely that the prophet would revise his own 
composition 1n xxxVi.-xxxviil. ? Will the believers in an infal- 
lible inspiration maintain this? Infallibility revising itself ! 
The idea is absurd, for infallibility does not admit of degrees. 
Did Isaiah prefix titles to some of the oracles, which are unsuit- 
able, as in xvu.? In short, the hypothesis is clogged with 
insuperable difficulties. It 15 opposed to internal evidence. It 
may harmonise with the traditional evidence which holds fast 
by every thing as it now is, on the pretence of honouring Isaiah, 
as if a superstitious reverence which ignores critical research by 
shutting out the light, could do honour to the prophet. The 
inspired seers were men of truth, loving light and hating dark- 
ness. They stood forth boldly before the world, strong in the 
might of Jehovah, whose message they bore. The highest 
honour is done them by such as use all legitimate appliances to 
ascertain the character of their messages as they have come 
down to modern times, how those messages were left by them- 
selves, and how their successors disposed of them. We must 
take the oracles with their present setting, and judge how they 
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were before they received it. Both prophecy and setting need 
not have come directly from the seers themselves, unless it be 
assumed that the one was an inseparable accompaniment and 
illustrator of the other; an assumption which is thoroughly 
groundless. 

IV. Tue sERvANT oF Gop IN CHAPTERS XL.-Lxvi.—The fol- 
lowing is a new translation of Is. li, 13—lu. 12 :-— 


Behold, my servant shall prosper ; 

He shall mount up, be exalted, and be very high. 

48 many were astonished at thee,— 

So disfigured as if not human was his look, 

And his form not that of the sons of men,— 

So shall many nations leap for joy on account of him; 

Kings shall shut their mouths before him ; 

For what had not been told them they shall see, 

And what they had not heard, shall they perceive. 

‘Who believed our announcement, 

And the arm of Jehovah, to whom was it revealed ? 

For he grew up before him [Jehovah] as a shoot ; 

As a root out of dry ground ; 

-He had neither form nor comeliness that we should have looked upon him 
[with pleasure], 

And no aspect [of attraction] that we should have desired him. 

‘He was despised, and the least of men, 

A man of sorrows, and familiar with sickness, 

Like one before whom the face is veiled, 

-Despised, we esteemed him not. 

But he bore our diseases, 

-And our pains which he took upon himself; 

Yet we regarded him punished, 

Smitten by God, and afflicted [for his own sin]. 

But he was wounded by our sins; 

Bruised by our iniquities ; 

The chastisement of our salvation was upon him, 

And by his stripes we are healed. 

All we, like sheep, went astray ; 

‘We turned every one to his own way ; 

But Jehovah made the guilt of us all to fall upon him. 

He was sore pressed, he was even bowed down, 

Yet he opened not his mouth ; 

Like the lamb which is led to the slaughter, 

Like the sheep which is dumb before its shearers, 

So he opened not his mouth. 

By oppression and judicial punishment was he snatched away, 

And which of his contemporaries considered it ; 

For he was cut off from the land of the living, 

For the transgression of my people was he stricken. 

And they made his grave with the wicked, 

And his sepulchre with the godless, 

Though he had done no wrong, 

Neither was deceit in his mouth. 

Yet it pleased Jehovah to bruise him; He made it [the bruising] severe; 

When thou [Jehovah] hast made his life an offering for sin, 

He shall see his seed, live long, 

And Jehovah’s pleasure prospers by his hand. 

By reason of the travail of his soul he shall see and be satisfied ; 

By his knowledge shall he, my righteous servant, lead many to righteousness, 

And he bears their iniquities, 
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Therefore do I give him a portion in many [many for his portion], 
And he shall have heroes for spoil, 

Because he poured out his life unto death, 

And was numbered with the transgressors ; 

And he bare the sin of many, 

And made intercession for transgressors. 


Such is the most correct version of this passage we are able 

to present. After so many scholars have translated and ex- 
lained it, another attempt may be thought presumptuous. 
he difficulties are considerable. | 

The names of Luther, Calvin, Le Clerc, Vitringa, Lowth, 
Koppe, Dathe, Michaelis, Steudel, Martini, Seiler, Rosenmiiller, 
Doederlein, Maurer, Jahn, Eichhorn, Storr, Hensler, Koester, 
Gesenius, De Wette, Umbreit, Hofmann, Hengstenberg, Hitzig, 
Ewald, Riickert, Knobel, Reinke, Hahn, Noyes, Alexander, 
Henderson, Stier, Bleek, are all connected more or less closely 
with the exposition of the paragraph. Most importance belongs 
to the versions of Gesenius, De Wette, Hitzig, Ewald, Knobel, 
and Bleek. Whoever is acquainted with their sentiments may 
dispense with the trouble of reading the rest.! 

The passages which treat particularly of the servant of God 
vst Tay) are the following: xii. 1-7, xlix. 1-9, 1. 4-11, lu. 
18-liii. © 

Who is the servant of God ? 

The answer to this question involves very different views, 
which are all reducible to three, viz., the people of Israel, the 
Messiah, or some other individual. That a collective character 
aoe to the servant appears from various places, as from 

iv. 26— 


That confirmeth the word of hzs servant, 
And performeth the counsel of his messengers, 


where 5p in the latter clause is equivalent to servant in the 


former. In like manner we find the suffix {9 which is pro- 
perly plural, referring to the servant of God (liii. 8). So Gese- 


nius takes the suffix, regarding it as abbreviated from O97, Ὦ Ὁ, 
with } enclitic. It is a poetical form of the suffix, of rare occur- 
rence. Both Gesenius and Roediger maintain that it always 
retains its plural sense.? But Ewald holds that it is occasion- 
ally used by some poets in the singular, giving as examples, 
Ps. xi. 7; Job. xxii. 2; Deut. xxxiti. 2; Is. xliv. 15.3 The 
original and proper signification is certainly plural. Perhaps, 


' See Bleek in the Studien und Kritiken for 1861, zweites Heft. 
3 Hebraische Grammatik by Roediger, seventeenth edition, p. 198, note. 
* Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch, fifth edition, p. 459. 
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however, in one or two instances it is misapplied, so as to become 
singular, as in Is. xliv. 15. The plural of the noun in )AD3 
points in the same direction (lili. 9). The servant is expressly iden- 
tified with Israel or Jacob: “ But thou, Israel, art my servant, 
Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend. Thou 
whom I have taken from the ends of the earth, and called thee 
from the chief men thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my 
servant ; I have chosen thee, and not cast thee away”’ (xli. 8, 9). 
“Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom I will be glorified” 
(xlix. 3). ‘Yet now hear, O Jacob, my servant; and Israel, 
whom I have chosen. Thus saith the Lord that made thee, and 
formed thee from the womb, which will help thee. Fear not, 
O Jacob, my servant ; and thou Jesurun whom I have chosen’”’ 
(xliv. 1, 2). ‘Who is blind but my servant, or deaf as my 
messenger that I sent? Who is blind as he that is perfect, and 
blind as the Lord’s servant?” (xlii. 19). This sense is corro- 
borated by the fact that the phrases applied to Jehovah in con- 
nection with the servant suit Israel alone, “he that created thee,’’ 
“he that formed thee,” “I have redeemed thee,” “I have called 
thee by thy name,” etc. Most frequently is Jehovah termed 
‘the Redeemer, bs, of Israel,” which is appropriate and con- 
formable to analogy.! Having thus a guide to the meaning of 
the phrase, in the book itself, it is natural to adopt it. Israel or 
Jacob, the collective people, are the servant of Jehovah. Various 
difficulties, however, lie against this—difficulties strongly urged 
by such as apply the phrase to Messiah. 

Another hypothesis interprets the servant of Messiah. In 
favour of it the following considerations are adduced :— 

1. The tradition of the Jewish church. The Targum has it. 
It was the opinion of the older Jews. | 

2. The great majority of Christian writers entertained the 
same opinion till near the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it was abandoned in Germany. 

3. In xlix. 5 Jacob or Israel is distinguished from the servant 
of God. ‘And now saith the Lord that formed me from the 
womb to be his servant, to bring Jacob again to him, though 
Israel be not gathered, yet shall I be glorious in the eyes of the 
Lord,”’ etc. 

4, The sufferings of the servant are represented as vicarious 
and expiatory. 

5. “ The servant of God,” says Hengstenberg, “ has assumed 
his sufferings voluntarily ; himself innocent, he bears the sins of 
others ; his sufferings are the efficient cause of the justification 
of the many ; he suffers quietly and patiently. Not one of these 


' 1 Kleinert, Studien und Kritiken, 1862, p. 703. 
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four particulars or marks can be obtained for the Israelitish 
eople.”’! 

: 6. Different passages in the New Testament refer the servant 

to Jesus Christ—Matt. 111. 17; xn. 17-21; xvii. 5; Mark ix. 7; 

Luke ii. 32; ix. 35; to Is. xl. 1, etc. Matt. viii. 17; Mark 

xv. 28; Luke xxii. 37; John i. 29; xii. 38, 41; Acts viii. 30- 

35; Rom. x. 16; 1 Pet. 11. 21-25; to Is. 11]. 13-58. 

On these arguments we remark :— 

1 and 2. That it is useless to count testimonies. They ought 
rather to be weighed. It is right to abandon old interpretations 
as soon as they appear untenable. Later Jews, who are far 
more competent critics than the older ones, have abandoned 
the Messianic application. Salomon Jarchi, Abenesra, Abar- 
banel, with the most recent scholars of their nation, have done 
so. A motive for this is indeed suggested by the so-called 
orthodox—viz., because the later Jews do not wish to acknow- 
Jedge Christ as the Messiah of their Scriptures. An uncharitable 
assertion is no argument. And why might not German theolo- 
gians be the first to adopt a Jewish interpretation of the Old 
Testament without being charged with a sinister motive? Is 
every exposition of a passage maintained by the great majority 
of christians for eighteen centuries, infallible? Has none the 
right to question their views of a paragraph? We have been 
wont to think that philology has thrown considerable light on 
the Bible within the last sixty years, and we shall continue to 
believe it, undeterred by the stereotypers of exegesis. 

3. This appears a difficulty at first sight. Let us look at it 
more closely. Israel is often idealised. Now the ideal body 
may be distinguished from the individuals composing it, just as 
the Church is often separated, as a sort of impalpable thing, 
from the actual members composing it. 

4. It is certainly without a strict analogy in the Old Testa- 
ment to represent either the Jewish nation or a part of it as 
suffering instead of others. Substitutionary or vicarious suffering 
appears here for the first time. But though the idea of atone- 
ment in this sense be novel, it need not be rejected on that 
account, unless it be absolutely new. The prophet takes a more 
comprehensive and spiritual view of the theocracy than any of 
his order. Why then should it be thought strange that he 
should body forth a conception entertained by none other of 
them. Jdealised Israel suffering for others to bring them to 
repentance and faith in Jehovah, is the seer’s high theme in 
li. 13—lii. Among the old Hebrews sufferings were counted 
as punishments. So the sufferings of Jacob are spoken of as 


1 Christology translated, vol. ii. p. 336. 
VOL. III. 5 
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sufferings on account of the sins of others. This notion of 
atonement is only the manifestation of a universal law with 
which all are acquainted in some measure in its lower operations. 
‘The soft answer which restores good humour in a casual con- 
versation; the forbearance with which the statesman meets the 
ignorances and prejudices, the censures and the slanders, of 
those to whom he only sues for leave to do them good; the 
work of the minister of the Gospel, of which St. Paul, among 
other hardly less strong expressions, asserts that ‘he fills up 
that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ;’ are but 
instances of an universal law of man’s constitution, discoverable 
in all human relationships, and which enacts that men can, and 
do, endure the evil doings of their brethren, in such sort that, 
through that endurance on the part of the innocent, the guilty 
are freed from the power—from both the guilt and the punish- 
ment—of their ill deeds. And if these instances seem insigni- 
ficant or foreign, there is one which, in some form or other, 
must have come to the heart of every one not deficient in the 
commonest observation and sympathies. There is hardly any 
one but has known some household in which, year after year, 
selfishness and worldliness, and want of family affection, have 
been apparent enough ; and yet, instead of the moral break-up 
which might have been expected, and the final moral ruin of 
the various members, the original bond of union has held 
together: there has plainly been some counteracting, redeem- 
ing power at work; and at last it has turned out that, not only 
has the course of that household not been downward to ruin, 
but has taken a new and upward direction, when some outward 
event, a death, or a marriage, brought to a crisis the elements 
of a change long maturing in secret. This, I say, is the com- 
monest of all stories; and when we look again to see what is 
that redeeming power, ever at work for those who know and 
care nothing about it, we always find that there is some member 
of that family—oftenest the wife or mother—who is silently 
bearing all things, believing all things, hoping all things for 
them, but for her or himself expecting little or nothing in this 
world but the rest of the grave. Such a one is really bearing 
the sins of that household, and thus saving them from the guilt 
as well as punishment of sin: it is no dogma, no forensic phrase 
transferred from the practice of the law courts, but a fact, a vital 
formation, actually taking place, here, under our very eyes.” 
We remark, besides, that whenever expositors forget the highly 
figurative character of the poet’s descriptions, and turn oriental 
poetry into western prose, ideal description into theology, they 


1 Strachey’s Hebrew Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib, pp. 
344, 345. | 
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miss the true import. How can it be otherwise? Their logic 
applied to the prophetic page is out of place. 

5. We do not apply the marks specified by Hengstenberg to 
the Jews in Babylon, except partially. Hence the argument 
loses its force. For it is sdealised Israel which the prophet 
mainly depicts in highly poetical language. Allowance must 
be made both for the hyperbolical nature of eastern poetry, and 
the ideal character which is attributed, in a great degree, to the 
theocratic people—the object of his. patriotic hopes and prelud- 
ings. There is a basis of truth in his picture derived from the 
Jews in Babylon. That is all. He looks upon them as pious 
sufferers, which many doubtless were. That they made some 
heathen righteous may be probably inferred. In so doing 
they bore away. their sins. But we must not press individual 
features, nor look for a precise fulfilment of splendid hopes 
respecting the Israel.of the prophet’s vision; else ideal images 
are converted into definite prediction... 

6. These delineations of the servant of God belong to the 
Messianic circle. The ideal hopes and anticipations of a 
coming time when God’s spiritual kingdom should be set up 
on the earth in higher power than before, are properly 
Messianic. Hence the passages come under that head. The 
elevated forebodings of the God-consciousness in man. has here 
Poe a vivid image of the law οὗ self-sacrifice for. others. 

hese, however, were only. preludings. The unknown prophet 
took Israel as his starting-point and basis, to project upon it the 
image of a great moral fact in the divine government. In 
Israel,,a light to others, as well as a meek example of suffering 
in their room, he had got a transient but clear perception οὗ the 
central truth belonging to a theocracy. He did. not, however, 
see Messiah the king as a person. Neither.did he behold him as 
a teacher of the Gentiles. Much less did he think.of him as a 
suffering Mediator. The two last are New Testament. ideas, of 
which the old Jews had hardly a glimpse. The preludings of 
the prophet, as far as they reached, were fulfilled in.Christ. In 
him the undefined spiritual longings of the divinity that stirred 
within the prophet were realised to the full. What-was groped 
after under the Old Testament, became manifest to the apostles 
and primitive Christians, when their spiritual eye was opened to 
discern Jesus in his true character. 

Let us now glance at. some of the New Testament passages 
more particularly. 

Hengstenberg allows that John xii. 38 and Rom. x. 16 do 
not of themselves amount to proof. But he relies on Luke xxii. 
37 as furnishing decided testimony. There Christ says of him- 
self, that the prophecies relating to him are about to be accom- 
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plished ; and, it is consequently argued, the expression “‘ he was 
numbered with the transgressors”? must have been also fulfilled 
in him. Let us examine the passage in Luke. Α literal ren- 
dering of it is, “For I say to you that this which is written 
must be accomplished in me: and he was numbered with trans- 
gressors: for the things also relating to me have an end.” The 
words state that what is written in Is. 111. 12 must be fulfilled 
in Christ ; implying that the historical subject was not himself, 
but another, of whom he was the antitype.! 

Another passage much relied upon is Luke xxiv. 46, 47— 
‘‘Thus it 15 written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in his name, beginning at 
Jerusalem,” or rather, according to the best reading, “It is 
written thus that Christ should suffer and rise,” etc. Here we 
have a Messianic summary of Old Testament prophecy, from 
Christ himself. It consists of three things, the sufferings and 
resurrection of Messiah, together with the preaching of repent- 
ance and remission of sins in his name, among all nations. 
Luke makes the divine speaker declare, “It is written in thas 
manner,” 1.6.,ὄ in the way I have just taught you to perceive. 
It would be exceedingly instructive to know the passages of the 
Old Testament selected by the Redeemer, and the manner of 
their accomplishment in him. As long as we are ignorant of 
them, we must be contented with probability. It may be that 
he referred to Is. lii. 13-liii, which certainly comes within the 
circle of Messianic hopes and aspirations. Though intended for 
Israel alone by the unknown writer, and applicable to that ideal 
alone according to the principles of historical interpretation, it 
finds a full and perfect fulfilment in Christ. What was spoken 
of the type only, was transferred to the antitype. The aspira- 
tions of the God-consciousness in the prophet pointed to the 
Word—the true light which lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world (John i. 9), though he failed to apprehend a per- 
sonal Messiah. We may also hint at the possibility of the tradi- 
tional influencing even this part of Luke’s twenty-fourth chapter. 
_ _ Matt. vi. 17 15 rather against the application of Is. lin. 4 to 

the expiatory death of Messiah as understood by the Jews; for 
the apostle interprets it of the healing of corporeal diseases, not 
of Christ’s vicarious sufferings. We admit, however, that the 
evangelist’s reference does not exclude another. By the specific 
application given he may not have intended to deny the more 
spiritual one, viz., the remission of sins by the Redeemer’s sacri- 
ficial death. 


1 See Meyer’s Kommentar ueber die Evangelien Markus und Lukas, p. 459, 
second edition. 
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These observations may shew that the Messianic appli- 
cation of various qualities belonging to the servant of God is 
suitable as marking the fullest development and consumma- 
tion of qualities distinguishing idealised Israel. All that is 
assigned to Israel—which is not so much the people exiled in 
Babylon, good and bad, sighing for deliverance from a foreign 
yoke, and assimilating in part to heathen manners, as the Israel 
of his imagination, spiritualised and self-sacrificing, meek and 
lowly, yet emerging in the end out of humiliation and dividing 
spoil with the strong—finds its complete realization in Jesus 
Christ. The history of the theoretic Israel foreshadowed, in a 
measure, /zs history. 

That the Messiah cannot be intended by the prophet, we 
argue— 

Firet, Because it would be contrary to the nature of prophecy. 
The Old Testament seer never projected his vision into the far- 
distant future so as to be able to predict events there, or describe 
persons beforehand with infallible certainty. No example of 
such foreshewing can be adduced. The near, not the remote, 
was the limit of prophetic foretelling. This is now acknow- 
ledged by all who understand the genius of prophecy. 

Secondly. The Jews under a former economy had no conception 
of a Messiah suffering in his mediatorial calling. They thought 
of him as a king and conqueror, reigning over willing subjects, 
and subduing all his enemies. This also is an admitted maxim 
among the true interpreters of prophecy. Even Hofmann con- 
fesses that no prediction, except that of the “servant of God” 
in Is. xl.-lxvi., speaks of the sufferings of his mediatorial office.! 

Thirdly. The prophecy was primarily and mainly intended for 
readers at the time. Accordingly the restoration from Babylon is 
the starting point of the twenty-seven chapters. If the picture 
of a suffering and atoning Redeemer in remote futurity had been 
inserted in the midst of glowing descriptions of deliverance from 
exile, it would have been unintelligible. It was impossible that 
the readers then living should get from it the distinct image of 
a Redeemer in the distant future. With the New Testament in 
their hands, they might have so understood it; not otherwise. 
Hengstenberg holds that this was not necessary. We maintain 
that it was, unless the prophet wrote what was useless, because 
inexplicable, to his countrymen and contemporaries. In like 
manner, Dr. Pye Smith affirms that it was a “necessary part 
of the scheme of Scripture prophecy that the contemporaries 
of the prophets, and even the prophets themselves, could but 
very imperfectly understand the meaning of their own predic- 


1 Der Schriftbeweis, ii, 1, p. 125, second edition, 
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tions,” on the ground of 1 Pet. i. 11, “The Spirit of Christ 
which was in them testified before of the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glories which should follow; to whom it was revealed 
that not unto themselves, but unto us, they ministered those 
things.”! We give the passage as the theologian not very 
correctly quotes it, and remark, Ist, what the Old Testament 
prophets inquired and searched diligently into was the time 
which the Spirit of Christ in them pointed to (what time 
or what manner of time). 2nd. The object of their search 
was salvation (σωτηρία). 3rd. Calvin rightly observes that 
when the apostle says, the prophets inquired and searched 
diligently, the searching does not refer to their wratings or 
doctrine, but to the private, personal destre with which each 
strove to penetrate the mystery. 4th. The sufferings of Christ 
(τὰ εἰς χριστὸν παθήματα) and the glories that should follow 
(ras μετὰ ταῦτα δόξας) mean the sufferings of the universal 
church or of Christians. This interpretation alone agrees with 
the course of thought in the context. It is that of Calvin, 
Bolten, Le Clerc, and Huther. Christ is the ground and end 
of these sufferings. Of course the glories are those which await 
Christians after their sufferings. 5th. All that was revealed to 
the prophets was, that the tome of fulfilment should not be wit- 
᾿ς nessed by them. They should not live ὕο 866 it. Thus it appears 
that Dr. P. Smith and many others have had no right percep- 
tion of the sense intended by the apostle Peter, and quote his 
‘words to support what they cannot. 

Fourthly. We have already seen that a plurality is intimated, 
in various places, in the idea of the servant of God. 

Fifthly. Several passages do not agree with this sense. Thus 
in xhi. 19, 20, we read, “" Who is blind but my servant ? or deaf 
as my.messenger that I sent? Who is blind as he that 1s per- 
fect, and blind as the Lord’s servant’? Seeing many things, 
but thou observest not ; opening the ears, but he heareth not.” 
Can any one suppose that the Messiah is made to speak thus: 
“‘The Lord hath called me from the womb; from the bowels of 
my mother hath he made mention of my name” (xlix. 1)? Yet 
Alexander says, ‘‘ There are clear indications that the words are 
the words of the Messiah.”? His clear indications are not men- 
tioned. All that is said of the sufferings of the servant is nar- 
rated in the past tense. It is an already accomplished result, 
or at least accomplished in part. What is announced of his 
glory 18 future. tf Christ’s sufferings were depicted as past his 
glory should be represented in the same tense. It is arbitrary 


᾿ Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ, p. 283, second 
edition. | 
2 Earlier and Later Prophecies, pp. 717, 718. 
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and incongruous to put them in different tenses. The glorious 
conquests of Messiah were more in harmony with Jewish notions 
of his person, and should therefore have been the more promi- 
nent. 

When Hengstenberg affirms that the prophet takes his stand 
between the suffering and exaltation of the Messiah, in order to 
account for this fact he makes an arbitrary assumption. But 
he also denies the fact. ‘In some places he has passed from 
the prophetical stand-point to the historical, and uses the future, 
even when he speaks of the sufferings—the prophet always 
represents the suffering as past, and speaks of it in the preter, 
a thing which appears to have been done involuntarily, but which 
in reality was done intentionally.”! He then quotes M5! 
ver. 7, ὉΠ ver. 10, and 2285) ver. 12. The preter, he says, 
occurs in ΓΙ) ver. 8, and NY) ver. 12, with respect to the 
future state of exaltation. Hence he draws the conclusion that 
the territory on which the prophet stands is altogether ideal. 
In answer to this we ask, why does not Hengstenberg himself 
translate MID’ in ver. 7 by the future, if the sense be future. 
He rightly translates it in the past, he opened not, well knowing 
that by the connection it stands in the time is really preter, 
though the form of the verb, taken by itself, is what is com- 
monly, but incorrectly, termed future. Hengstenberg himself 
translates D°Y/F in ver. 10 as a preterite. Hence he supposes 
the writer to intend by the form of the verb past time. 2.28) 


in the twelfth verse, by virtue of the context, means past time, 
and is so rendered by Henderson, “ made intercession.” Mp7 


in the eighth verse does not refer to the exaltation. NW) in 
the twelfth verse is no exception, because, though occurring in 
connection with the future state of exaltation, it 1s so connected 
with it as to speak of the sin-bearing as past. Thus Hengsten- 
berg’s alleged exceptions to the fact, prove nugatory in his 
hands. Rather do they corroborate it. The shifting ideal 
stand-point attributed to the prophet by the critic violates the 
settled principles of exegesis and grammar. The tortuous 
methods taken with the ninth verse by Hengstenberg and his 
school is well known. 
rnim 
(Bal he won with a sich man after Ns death), © 


Although he had done no unrighteous deed, 
And there was no guile in his mouth. 


Here is an unauthorised sense of the verb tap) they appointed, 
1 Christology, vol. ii. p. 327, translation. 
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for the parallels quoted in Is. lv. 4, Gen. xv. 18, Jer. i. 4, are 
not in point. The verb applied to α thtng never means to 
appoint or determsne merely. It 18 always to give, put, place a 
thing, without its frustration. Men put his grave with the 
wicked 1s the right sense. The second parallel line cannot be 
made antithetic to the first, indicating that the design of men 
was not accomplished, both because 'W/ means wicked, as the 
parallelism to DY requires; and because M93 signifies his 
tumulus or sepulchral mound. Why should the } in MN\ be made 
adversative (but) instead of its usual copulative character (and)? 
It is an awkward expression to make ‘53 TOY MN express the 
idea, to be in the sepulchre of a rich man. Indeed \93 cannot 
mean after death, consistently with the Hebrew idiom. In 
favour of such usage Alexander appeals to Lev. xi. 31, 2 Sam. i. 
23, Esther 11. 7; but they are not analogous, because the infini- 
tive mood of the verb FW with the prefix 3 occurs in them; 
whereas a plural noun stands here. The infinitive mood has 
sometimes the force of a preterite with Beth prefixed, as in Gen. 
xxxil. 18, “when he had come,” or “after he came,” ἽΝ; 
but YO cannot be an infinitive, because that mood never 
passes into the plural number. If indeed the word were \N\93 
it might mean cum moreretur, or cum mortuus esset, according 
to the connection. "Δ, or rather according to the better read- 
ing ‘TO/), Ezek. xxvii. 10 and Jer. xvi. 4, is a very different 
case, the plural number being used. 

Why should "YY be referred to Joseph of Arimathea, in 


opposition to the parallelism, except to make the verse conform 
to circumstances connected with the burial of Jesus ἢ 


And with the ungodly his tumulus, 
corresponds to 
Men put his grave with the wicked. 


It is also unsuitable to say that Christ himself conducted the 
people out of captivity, as is written in xlix. 9: “That thou 
mayest say to the prisoners, Go forth; to them that are in dark- 
ness, Shew yourselves: They shall feed in the ways, and their 
pastures shall be in all high places ;” and that ‘“ he divided the 
spoil with heroes (lii. 10, 11). Passages like the last might 
indeed be accommodated to Jesus by a figurative meaning; but 
the laws of exegesis should not be violated in expounding lite- 
rally or figuratively, according to an assumed theory. 

To obviate the objections made to the exclusive application of 
the phrase to Christ, Alexander supposes that it means the Mes- 
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siah with the church, which is his body. The Messiah is con- 
sidered as the head of his people, forming with them one complex 
erson. 

: The hypothesis is plausible. Τί 18 very convenient too, because 
of its flexibility ; for wherever the head does not suit, it is sup- 
posed to recede into the background, and the body to become 
prominent. Thus in xlix. 5 the idea of the head predominates 
over that of the body ; whereas the reverse is the fact in xlii. 
20, 21. Even so, however, the hypothesis cannot be carried out 
in practice, for the complexity of the person has occasionally to 
be laid aside, and either the head or body exclusively assumed. 
Thus in xlii. 19 Alexander himself says: ‘“‘ Here, where the 
language implies censure and reproach, the terms must be re- 
ferred exclusively to Israel, the messenger whom God has sent 
to open the eyes of the other nations, but who had himself 
become wilfully blind.” In the fifty-third chapter the body is 
entirely excluded. Thus in cases of difficulty the hypothesis 
practically merges into the other. Yet the analogy of Deut. 
XVlll. is given in favour of it, where the promised prophet 
appears as the head of the prophetic body. The analogy fur- 
nished by the use of Abraham’s seed both individually and 
collectively is also adduced. These analogies are only fictitious 
ones. The passage in Deuteronomy refers to the prophetic 
order and nothing else, according to the principles of historical 
interpretation. It is applied to Christ in the New Testament, 
because the essence of the prophetic office centred in him, as 
he fulfilled perfectly all its functions. Again, the complex 
idea of Abraham’s seed is a Pauline, not an Old Testament 
one. It is foreign to the Hebrew Scriptures. The inspired 
Jewish writers were unacquainted with a hypothesis so arti- 
ficial as that of a complex servant of Jehovah. Nor did St. 
Paul get his analogous one of Abraham’s seed from the Old 
Testament. 

The absurdity to which this interpretation leads appears from 
the fact that though the servant is a complex person, including 
Messiah and his church, things are predicated of Israel, or the 
body, totally adverse to the Head. They are even inconsistent 
with it. Thus we read in xlii. 19, 20: “ Who is blind but my 
servant ἢ or deaf as my messenger that I sent? Who is blind 
as he that is perfect, and blind as the Lord’s servant? Seeing 
many things, but thou observest not; opening the ears, but he 
heareth not.” 

In applying the servant of Jehovah to Israel, it would be 
improper to confine the vision of the seer to hts own times. It 
is the theocratic people—Jsrael according to the flesh—which fill 
his eye and soul; whom he contemplates in their high vocation 
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to the nations of the world. The kingdom of God he beholds 
widening and extending till it embraces the Gentiles. Israel 
generally has a mission to the Gentiles, whom they enlighten 
and free from idolatry. They become a mediatorial people 
between God and the apostate nations—the representative of 
Jehovah on the earth. Divine power is pledged for their suc- 
cess, notwithstanding all indifference on their part. They had 
been separated from the rest of mankind; but were chosen not 
merely for their own benefit, but for the accomplishment of 
God’s gracious purposes towards others. Divinely protected 
and gloriously enlarged, the state of the whole world is to be 
revolutionised through their agency. They endure opposition 
and reproach on account of their mission; but God is their 
protector. Their exaltation is to be in proportion to the humi- . 
liation preceding it. The prophet describes ideal Israel, in his 
low condition and sufferings an object of contempt; but the 
humiliation and sufferings are vicarious. Yet though person- 
ally innocent, he is unresisting. The nations behold the self- 
sacrificing sufferer bearing stripes for sins not his own. They 
are astonished and awed. But the glorious fruit of these very 
sufferings will correct all errors; and his reward is secured. 
The mighty are subdued to obedience; and the theocracy 
flourishes with renewed vigour. Thus Israel is presented in 
various aspects—the prophetic, mediatorial, οἰ θεῖ , kingly— 
sometimes unfaithful to his high vocation, oftener righteous and 
holy ; sometimes quiet and meek, suffering for the sins of others 
as all the pious in this world do in a greater or less degree; but 
finally successful, exalted, and glorious. The Israel of the 
prophet’s own day—.e.,in Babylon—is not wholly lost sight 
of, though the seer’s vision glances beyond his own generation 
to Israel as he should be rather than as he is. His divinely- 
inspired muse takes a bolder flight than that of other prophets, 
painting ideal scenes in the future out of Israel in the past, 
setting forth their vocation, protection, deliverance, dignity, 
sufferings, and glorious reward, in strains exalted and patriotic. 
Viewed in the light of mere human poetry, all this is extrava- 
gant hyperbole. But as the preludings of a prophetic mind 
breathed into by the Spirit of God, it reaches into the future of 
God’s kingdom with wondrous grasp and distinctness, so that 
the very Messiah is revealed in terms of whose far-reaching 
import the seer is unconscious. His soaring hopes, which the 
God-consciousness within him could not consciously shape into a 
distinct image of Messiah, were so overruled as to find their 
only perfect fulfilment in One—the glorious Head of the theo- 
cracy. In this way, by a peculiar prevision, the prophet became 
a mirror of the future, without his own c6operation. It seems 
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probable to us that the picture of Israel suffering for others’ 
sins, meek, lowly, rejected, was taken from the person and 
suffermgs of Jeremiah. The prophet painted the image of 
idealised Israel in traits and colours borrowed from that 
original. 

According to the explanation of the servant of Jehovah 
now given, we obtain a uniform sense of all places where 
he 18 referred to, and see one subject treated of in the 
twenty-seven chapters forming the second part. Instead of 
being obliged to change the theme, as many interpreters do 
abruptly, we have it throughout, recurring, looked at in various 
lights, giving rise to short digressions connected more or less 
remotely with itself, presented under different aspects, occupying 
different positions. Israel, the spiritual church, the theocratic 
people, comprehends and solves all the varieties of the problem. 
He is Jehovah’s chosen messenger and confidant—His repre- 
sentative in the world—constituting the theocracy and enlarg- 
ing it till it become coextensive with the earth. The manner 
in which the servant of God came to be identified with the 
Messiah in subsequent times, probably arose from this, that 
because the conversion of the heathen is ascribed to the Messiah 
by many of the pre-exile prophets, while in the Deutero-Isaiah 
it is assigned to the servant of Grod, the two subjects were after- 
wards identified ; and the coming Messiah, who 1s not mentioned 
by the Deutero-Isaiah, was represented as being glorified after 
his sufferings. 

_ There are many modifications of this view which have a large 
element of truth in them, though they are not comprehensive 
enough to satisfy all conditions. Thus, in relation to Is. lii. 13- 
lin., De Wette, Winer, and Gesenius in his Commentary, under- 
stand the prophetic order. Paulus, Maurer, Gesenius in his 
Lexicon, and Knobel, understand the pious portion of the 
people. Umbreit supposes the Messiah to be set forth as the 
greatest of the prophets, or their ideal. Hendewerk assumes 
young Israel in contrast with the incorrigible old part of the 
people. Hofmann comes nearer to the true meaning in holding 
the servant to be Israel in their prophetic calling, suffering for 
the heathen world; but Delitzsch assumes a mere ideal. LKich- 
horn, Rosenmiiller, and Hitzig rightly apply the epithet to the 
Jewish people in exile, in their relation to the heathens. This 
is the view of the learned Rabbins Rashi, Abenesra, Kimchi, 
etc., only that they apply it to the present dispersion of the 
people. Both classes err in flattening down the description to 
the actual people, without perceiving that the people in the 
abstract, as Eckermann partially apprehended—an ideal Israel or 
theocratic people—are intended. Beck and Ewald are nearer 
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the truth in understanding the tdeal Israel; Israel not as a 
nation or race, but the theocratic church. 

Of individuals, in addition to the Messiah, Josiah has been 
assumed by Abarbanel; Uzziah by Augusti; Hezekiah b 
Bahrdt; Isaiah by Staudlin; Jeremiah by R. Saadias, Seidel, 
and Grotius. Bunsen has also adopted Jeremiah, giving it the 
weight of his great name, and investing it with much plausi- 
bility.|. An unknown prophet, who suffered martyrdom during 
the exile, has been assumed by an anonymous German writer. 
The collective body of the priests has been adopted as another 
meaning; the Maccabees; the family of David. 

To discuss these hypotheses would be a vain task. Let it only 
be observed that they relate solely to lu. 13-lii. It is not 
-uncommon to understand the servant of Jehovah in this passage 
differently from the others. Thus Gesenius believes that the 
prophet himself is the servant of Jehovah in xlix. 1-9, 1. 4-11, 
while he adopts the prophets as a body as the true meaning in 
xlii., and lii., liii, This is arbitrary; though many other critics 
follow a similar course. Jewish writers set the example— 
Kimchi, Rashi, Abenesra, who assume the prophet himself to 
be the servant of God in xlix.; but the nation in li. 13—-liu.? 

V. [satan vi. 14-16 :— 


Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign : 

Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 

And shall call his name Immanuel. 

Butter and honey shall he eat, 

That he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 

For before the child shall know 

To refuse the evil and choose the good, 

The land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings. 


This has been a vexed passage among interpreters. All the 
varieties of exposition may be summed up under three heads. 

1. The verses refer directly and exclusively to the Messiah. 
He is the child whose birth is foretold, and his growth made 
the measure of subsequent events. 

Here J. H. Michaelis supposes that the thing foretold is the 
desolation which should take place before Christ reached a cer- 
tain age. It 18 clear, however, that the promise made to Ahaz 
could have been no relief or encouragement to him, if both the 
thing signified and the sign were so remote as seven centuries. 
The hypothesis of Vitringa, which assumes the language to be 
hypothetical, is equally untenable and arbitrary, “before the 
Messiah, if born now, could distinguish good and evil;’ 1.6. the 
remote event 1s made a measure of near events, by a conditional 


1 Gott. in der Geschichte, vol. i., p. 425, et seqq. 
* Kleinert, Studien und Kritiken for 1862, p. 699, et seqq. 
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transference of it to the present. Nor can we believe, with 
Rosenmiller and Ewald, that the prophet really expected the 
Messiah to be born immediately, and therefore made his moral 
development the measure of a proximate future. Other pro- 
phecies prevent us from supposing that Isaiah could have really 
expected the immediate birth of Messiah. All that he knew of 
his person and advent was vague and shadowy. Much more 
was he in ignorance as to the time of his coming. Hengsten- 
berg supposes that both the birth of Messiah, and the approach- 
ing deliverance of Judah of which it was the pledge, were 
presented together to the vision of the prophet in ecstasy as 
present. Hence, being seen together, without chronological 
separation, the one was made the measure of the other. This 
assumption rests on a view of prophecy already discarded. The 
Messianic hypothesis in any of its modifications must be rejected 
on the following grounds :— 

a. A prophecy of Christ’s birth seven hundred years after- 
wards, could have been no sign of the promise made to Ahaz. 
That promise was one of encouragement. It announced the 
speedy deliverance of Judah from her enemies. The confidence 
of Ahaz and his people depended on the sign or pledge. Hence 
it must have been something immediate, preceding the event 
or thing signified. Or, if it followed the deliverance or event 
itself which formed the subject of the promise, it could not have 
fulfilled its purpose as a stgn, unless it happened not long after, 
certainly in the time of the person to whom it was given. The 
promise of immediate deliverance to Ahaz might thus be con- 
firmed by an appeal to a posterior event, but not to one long 
posterior as Alexander affirms.! Signs to be verified by future 
events were given, as we know from Ex. 111. 12 and Is. xxxvii. 
30; but there is a dissimilarity in them and the present case. 
They happened very soon, and so the signs were verified to 
Moses and Hezekiah respectively—the persons for whom they 
were intended. But here, the sign was not verified till cen- 
turies after Ahaz and his contemporaries. It was therefore no 
sign, in reality, to the person to whom it was given. The 
remoteness of the sign divests it of its use as such; for it is 
absurd to say, with Alexander, that it was better in proportion 
to its distance. How could it be good or better to Ahaz, long 
after he was deadP The danger from which he feared destruc- 
tion, was impending, and he needed something to meet it tmme- 
diately., 

b. δον is not the proper term for the Virgin Mary, according 


to the opinion of those who believe in her real and true vir- 


1 Prophecies of Isaiah earlier and later, p. 149, Glasgow edition. 
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ginity ; because it simply means a young, marriageable woman. 
ΠΩΣ denotes a virgin properly so called. Prov. xxx. 19 shews 
that ΡΩΝ refers to others than virgins. There is no reason for 


restricting it to wemarried women. Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, rightly render it νεᾶνις. Had the Messiah’s birth 
been intended, surely the true term for virgin would have been 
employed. 

c. The language applied to the child is such as to leave on 
the mind of an unbiassed reader the impression of one shortly to 
be born and grow up. According to the Messianic view all that 
is wanted from his birth till his distinguishing evil and good is 
the time. intervening, for a measure to shew the king how soon 
deliverance would come to Judah. Hence the words 


Butter and honey shall he eat, 
That he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good, 


are superfluous. It wag sufficient to say: 


Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son,. 

And shall call his name Immanuel. 

Before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, 

The land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings. 
By introducing the child eating butter and honey till he should 
be able to distinguish between good and evil, he is identified 
with the actual circumstances of Judah at that time, when curds 
and honey, instead of the ordinary food of an agricultural popu- 
lation, formed the subsistence of the people whose land was 
waste. The desolation of the country need not have been thus 
specified. It was enough to shew the time of release. The 
eating of such things does not denote the real humanity of the 
person, as Calvin, Vitringa, Henderson, and others suppose, 
because Ats birth indicates it. This human trait places the 
child in the time of the prophecy itself. Applied to the Mes- 
siah, 1ὖ 1s superfluous and unsuitable. 

d. If the Messiah were meant by Immanuel, it is remarkable 
that the only blessing promised to Judea from his birth 1s 
deliverance from the confederate kings. Nothing spiritual is 
connected with him. Even after the birth, the land was to be 
desolated for a time. ! 

The quotation of the prophecy by Matthew (1, 22, 28) 18 
adduced as a strong argument for the Messianic acceptation ; 
especially as the evangelist introduces it by the words, τοῦτο 
ὅλον γέγονεν iva πληρωθῇ, K. τ. r., All this was done that τέ 
might be fulfilled. But Matthew is not an infallible expounder 
of the prophecy, especially since he represents Jesus Christ to 
have been born of a virgin and all the circumstances of his 
birth to have taken place im order that this very prediction 
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might be fulfilled. He expresses the typical sense, not the 
histortcal. Perhaps he leaves the latter out of view, as Meyer 
thinks.! It is possible also that the first two chapters of Mat- 
thew may be unhistorical. Rothe believes so. The name Jm- 
manuel can hardly be pleaded in favour of the Messianic sense, 
unless it could be shewn that it must express God’s personal, 
not his provedential, presence. Other passages, however, favour 
its application to the providential presence merely (Ps. xlvi. 8, 
12; Ixxxix. 25; Josh. 1.5; Jer. i. 8; Is. xliii. 2). 

2. Others suppose that the prophecy relates to two births and 
two children. According to some, the one child is mentioned 
in the fourteenth, the other in the sixteenth verse. The inter- 
mediate fifteenth verse is variously connected with the preceding 
or following one. It is arbitrary, however, to suppose that 
the fourteenth verse, alone or in connexion with the fifteenth, 
refers to Christ; while the ‘sixteenth refers to Shear-jashub, or to 
any child. Kqually forced is.it to assume that the fifteenth and 
sixteenth allude to another child, the fourteenth to Christ. The 
sudden change from Immanuel to an ordinary child cannot be 
justified here. More probable is it that the whole passage 
alludes to two children, to any child born within a certain 
time, or a son of Isaiah, primarily; to the Messiah, in a second- 
ary and higher sense. Thus the words have a double sense or 
twofold reference. The hypothesis of a double sense should be 
very cautiously assumed, if assumed at all. It is one that is 
still sub yudice. The best interpreters are against its admission 
as unauthorised, or contrary to the true principles of gramma- 
tical interpretation. And we are now inclined to agree with 
them, perceiving the peculiar theory of inspiration out of which 
it has arisen to be unfounded. One sense alone seems to have 
been intended by the sacred writers, though their words may 
admit of many applications. We refuse assent therefore to 
this interpretation of the verse, because its basis is precarious. 

Hofmann thinks that the virgin is the house of David, or 
the city of Jerusalem; and the child, the wonderful Israel about 
to arise in the future, after the divine judgments should be past, 
and Jehovah’s favour be graciously bestowed on her for ever. 
All is figurative in this explanation. It is too far-fetched to 
need refutation.” 

3. The only other hypothesis is, that the birth of a child born 
soon after the prophetic words were uttered, is intended. This 
was not Hezekiah, because he must have been already nine years 
old. Nor was he a younger son of Ahaz, by a second marriage. 


1 Kommentar ueber das Evangelium Matthiaeus, p. 56, third edition. 
2 See hats Nan Boy Erfiillung, erste Haelfte, p. 221, et seqq.; and Der Schrift- 
beweis, der zweiter Haelfte, erste Abtheilung, p. 86, et seqq. 
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Nor was it a woman who happened to be near, at whom the 
prophet pointed. Still less can we believe that the prophet 
referred to an ideal birth: “should any one now a virgin con- 
ceive and bear a son, she might call his name Immanuel.” 
Isaiah speaks of his own wife, and the birth of his own son. 
Tholuck himself seems most inclined to this view, confessing 
that Hengstenberg’s counter-arguments have not convinced 
him.! It may be that Isaiah refers to Shear-Jashub, since we do 
not know how old he and his mother then were. It is more 
likely, however, as Gesenius assumes, that the allusion is to a 
second wife who was then giving birth toason. This son had 
a symbolical name like the other two. In the fifteenth verse 
the prophet announces the time during which the sign or pledge 
should hold good. The symbolical child should be fed on milk 
and honey, the food of tender children, but at the same time sig- 
nificant of the desolation of the land by the Syrians and Israel- 
ites—a desolation which should scarcely last for three years. 
Judah’s deliverance should have taken place before the child’s 
moral perceptions would be awakened ; and then the land should 
again be cultivated. The following is a more correct translation 
than the received one :— 


Behold! the young woman conceives and bears a son, 
And calls his name Immanuel. 
Milk and pg πεν he eat 
fonly] till he know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
or before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, 
The land, of whose two kings thou art afraid, shall be forsaken. 


Syria and Israel, the land of whose kings Ahaz was afraid, 
should be abandoned and desolate in that space of time. Of 
course Judah would be previously freed from their invasion. 
The Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser depopulated Syria and its 
confederate Israel in part, fulfilling the prophecy of the country’s 
desolation. The address to Immanuel in vii. 8 is consistent 
with the explanation now given. Is. ix. 5, 6 is a Messianic, and 
therefore not a parallel, passage. 


VI. Cuapr. 1x. 6, 7 :— 


For unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a son is given; 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder : 

And his name shall be called 

Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 

The everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no end, 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom ; 

To order it, and to establish it 

With judgment and with justice, from henceforth, even for ever. 
The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this. 


εἶ Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, p 170. 
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These words are introduced in a connexion which refers to 
Israel’s oppression and deliverance. They describe the person 
who frees the people from the yoke of their enemies—a mighty 
conqueror, the successor and representative of his forefather 
David on the throne. Who is the royal individual described ὃ 

1. Some say Hezekiah. This is the Talmudic view, adopted 
by Rashi, Kimchi, Abenesra, Grotius, Hensler, Paulus, Gese- 
nius, und Hendewerk. We cannot assent to it for the following 
reasons :— 

a. It assumes the translation, “To us a child has been born, a 


son has been given,” taking a>" and }{\) as preterites. But the 
preceding perfects in verses 1-4 are the perfects of prophecy 
having a future sense. Hence these should be rendered in the 
same manner. 

b. Hezekiah was twelve or thirteen years of age when the 
prophecy was uttered—too old therefore to have it formally 
announced respecting him, “To us a child has been born, a son 

ven.” 

"- c. The epithets afterwards applied to him are so hyperbolical 
and extravagant as to become absurd. 

d. He was not to occupy the throne of David for an indefi- 
nite time, as stated in the seventh verse; neither was his reign 
essentially peaceful, for he made war upon others, and was him- 
self invaded. 

Another construction brings out the same reference of the 
prophecy to Hezekiah: “The Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, shall call his name the prince of 
peace ;” 2.e., God shall call Hezekiah, prince of peace, Had 
this been the sense intended, the Hebrew would not have stood 
as,it now is. VO’ Np’ should have come immediately before 
DIE“, after the epithets of Deity, not as now before them. 
Besides, as Alexander well observes, “‘a long enumeration of 
titles is utterly irrelevant in speaking of a name which should 
be borne by Hezekiah.”! Such are the principal objections 
against this view of the passage. 

2. Others correctly refer the description to Messiah, because 
the epithets suit him alone. 


To us a child is born, 

A son is given us 

On whose shoulder the government rests ; 
And they call his name 

Wonderful counsellor, heroic God, 
Everlasting father, prince of peace. 


These epithets are significant. Wonderful counsellor, or wonder 


1 Prophecies of Isaiah, p. 181, 
VOL. III, 6 
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of a counsellor; herote God, equivalent to a hero who fights and 
conquers like an invincible God; everlasting father, i.e. eternal 
supporter and benefactor of his people (comp. xxii. 21; Job 
xxix. 16). The names given to an ideal king of future times 
(the Messiah) have a divine colouring. In consequence of 
the mode in which the prophets conceived of and painted 
the future Messiah, setting him forth in ideal images and 
colours, it 18 preposterous to use the titles as arguments for 
any dogma, such as the divinity of Christ or his equality of 
nature with the Father. Let it not be said that “these weak 
attempts at lessening the meaning only betray an unwillingness 
openly to profess a disbelief in the existence of anything super- 
natural in the Jewish Scriptures ;’’! to impute improper motives is 
irreligious. The supernatural and inspired in the Jewish writers 
should be rightly understood in the first instance. The prophet 
says that his name shall be called thus, for the increase of power 
and prosperity without end (for the seventh verse is connected 
with the sixth); adding that he shall sit upon the throne of 
David, and rule over his kingdom to order and establish it in 
justice and righteousness from henceforth, even for ever. 

It is objected to this view, that Christ’s kingdom is not of 
this world; while the mention of David’s throne shews that a 
temporal monarchy was meant. But we must not suppose that 
the Old Testament saints believed that Messiah would be other 
than a temporal monarch who should subdue.all the enemies of 
the theocracy and reign for an indefinite period. They did not 
conceive of his kingdom as purely spiritual. They thought of 
him as a conqueror and ruler of bodies as well as souls. He was 
to be the mighty deliverer of Israel, bringing all the nations 
under his yoke, and reigning gloriously in Jerusalem over the 
purified Jews. Christianity has corrected these carnal notions. 
And though wars have not ceased since the advent of Christ, 
as the Jews affirm by way of objection to the Messianic view of 
the passage, the true tendency of Messiah’s rule, and the proper 
spirit of his kingdom are pacific. Men act in an anéichristian 
way by encouraging, or engaging in, war with their fellow-men. 
The gospel of Messiah is emphatically one of peace; as was 
announced by angels at his birth, and inculcated by Himself in 
his wonderful sermon on the mount. 

VII. Cap. tx. 1-6.—“ Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bozrah? this that is glorious in his 
apparel, travelling in the greatness of his strength ἢ I that speak 
in righteousness, mighty to save. Wherefore art thou red in 
thine apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in the 


1 R. Payne Smith, the Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of the Prophecies 
of Isaiah Vindicated, etc., pp. 46, 47. ᾿ 
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winefat ? I have trodden the winepress alone; and of the 
people there was none with me: for I will tread them in mine 
anger, and trample them in my fury; and their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all my raiment. 
For the day of vengeance is in mine heart, and the year of my 
redeemed is come. And I looked, and there was none to help; 
and I wondered that there was none to uphold: therefore mine 
own arm brought salvation unto me; and my fury, it upheld 
me. And I will tread down the: people. in- mine anger, and 
make them drunk in my fury, and I will bring down their 
strength to the earth.” 

These verses contain a vivid, dramatic picture of Jehovah 
effecting the deliverance of Israel, and leading: back the re- 
deemed to Zion. The prophet having described their influx 
into the theocracy, in the preceding context, seems here to 
answer a question which might ΠΡΟ Υ arise about obstacles 
in their way. What if hindrances should interpese to stop up 
the progress of the redeemed to:Zion ? What if the old enmity 
of Edom should break forth again? In answer to these sup- 
posed interrogatories, the seer paints the march of Jehovah as a 
conqueror in strong figures. He alone accomplishes the deliver- 
ance of Israel, treading down His enemies, the heathen. nations, 
in His fury, having His garments sprinkled. with their blood 
spurted upon them. No hero of the time assists. Him, such as 
Cyrus ; His own arm effects the salvation of His people. The 
picture is graphic: Jehovah is: recognised: from afar as march- 
ing from Edom in: red garments, like a proud conqueror in step 
and bearing. At the same time, the spirit of the prophet 
painting the Almighty in such an aspect towards the envious 
enemies of Israel, Edom and the heathen, is harsh and unevan- 
gelical. The bloody trampling of them in fury, like the treading 
of grapes in ἃ winepress, is a bold, but not a christian, feature. 

‘he passage does not relate to Messiah, much less to his 
passion. To refer the treading of the winepress to his endurance 
of the Father’s wrath is revolting to the best feelings. Yet the 
early ecclesiastical writers generally understood it so. Great 
Injury is done by such. forced interpretations to the cause of 
truth. Even Alexander speaks of the impossibility of such a 
sense in the original passage, though it is frequently adopted in 
sermons, hymns, and religious books. 

VIII. Isatan xrx. 18:—‘‘In that day shall five cities in the 
land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, and swear to the 
Lord of hosts: one shall be called, “‘ The city of destruction.” 

What is meant by D7." P There are two readings of 
the latter term, viz., DIM and DWN. The former is the 
Masoretic reading. It is supported by Aquila, Theodotion, and 
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the Syriac. According to it, the rendering is either the city of 
the lion, i.e. Leontopolis in lower Egypt; or, the city of destruc- 
tion. The former view is maintained by Iken, J. D. Michaelis, 
Doederlein, and Dather ; the latter by Wanchi, Paulus, Hensler, 
Hendewerk, and Alexander. But we prefer the reading DIM". 
Why? Not that it is best supported by external evidence. It. 
appears in sixteen MSS., with several editions, and is favoured by 
the reading of the Complutensian LXX. But the Palestinian Jews, 
to whom the temple at Leontopolis was odious, altered the Cheth 
into He, and referred the word to the predicted destruction of the 
place. The reading of the Septuagint is peculiar: πόλις Acedex, 
city of righteousness, which is copied in the Hexaplar Syriac. If 
the Palestinian Jews read city of destruction; the Alexandrian 
Jews retaliated by reading city of righteousness. According to 
this last reading the translation will be— 

1. The city of the sun, t.e. Heliopolis in lower Egypt, commonly 
called On in the Bible; and once in Jeremiah (xlii. 13), Beth- 
Shemesh, the house of the sun. Symmachus, Vulgate, and 
Saadias, with Lowth, Henderson, Grotius, Vitringa, Hitzig, 
Umbreit, Gesenius in his Thesaurus and Lexicon, adopt this 
sense. 

2. City of protection, well-protected or fortunate city. This is 
the explanation of Gesenius in his Commentary, Rosenmiiller, 
Maurer, Ewald, Knobel. 

3. The city Heres, “a transcription in the second word of the 
Egyptian sacred name of Heliopolis, Ha-ra, ‘the abode (lit. 
‘house ’) of the sun.’ This explanation would necessitate the 
omission of the article.” We merely mention the visionary 
opinion. 

The context of the passage is adverse to the rendering, 
city of destruction. The conversion of the Egyptians to the wor- 
ship of the true God is spoken of; and therefore the destruction 
of one city in the future, whether by Titus or another, can- 
not be referred to. The analogy of prophecy, too, forbids a 
specific allusion to some particular city of Egypt, whether Leon- 
topolis, Heliopolis, or another. The language must be under- 
stood tropically; and the number five stands for an indefinite 
number, some or a few. The mode of reckoning by five was 
derived perhaps from the practice of counting on the δὴ ξεῖν: It. 
is quite improbable, because contrary to the nature of prediction, 
that the number five should be taken literally, and the five cities 
be found either in Heliopolis, Memphis, Sais, Bubastus, Alex- 
andria, as Vitringa supposes; or Migdol, Tahpanhes, Memphis, 
Heliopolis, and in Pathros either Noammon or Diospolis, with 
Le Clerc; or Migdol, Tahpanhes, Memphis, Heliopolis, and 
Leontopolis, with Hitzig; or the five cities of the Philistines, 
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with Hendewerk. Nor can we adopt the words of number as 
expressive of proportion, as Calvin does, supposing five out of six 
to be meant. Five profess the true religion, and one rejects it. 
The one is clearly included in the five, not additional to them. 
The name DIM is best understood symbolically, for thus it 
agrees both with the context and the nature of prediction 
generally. The city is conceived of as the chief of those which 
the Hebrews should occupy in Egypt; and therefore it is under 
the special care of Jehovah. It receives accordingly a name 
Significant of its relation to the God of Israel. The sense now 
“piven is favoured by the fact that the periphrasis 7¢ shall be said 
to one 1s never applied to the actual appellation, but always to a 
description or symbolical title. Alexander, who adopts Calvin’s 
explanation, replies to the objection that a threatening of 
destruction would be out of place, that there is a promise of 
salvation to five-sixths ; but the singling out even of that propor- 
tion, in a prophecy of Egypt’s conversion, is inappropriate. 
That a small proportion should be selected for praise is in 
harmony with the general scope of the whole passage; that it 
should be expressly chosen for condemnation, is contrary to 
analogy. 


IX.—THE FOLLOWING ARE THE QUOTATIONS FROM ISAIAH IN 
tHE New TEsraMENT.— 


Isaiah i. 9 ... ... Epistle to Rom. ix. 29. 
» wi.9,10 ... Acts xxviii. 26, 27. 
» wiel4 ,,, Matt.i. 23. 
» wil.12,13,.. 1 Pet. im. 14, 1d. 
» vii. 14 ... Epistle to Rom. ix. 33. 


» Vili. 23, ix. 1 Matt. iv. 15, 16. 
» x. 22,23 ... Epistle to Rom. ix. 27, 28. 


» x1 10.... .... Epistle to Rom. xv. 12. 
, x-xxu.138.... 1 Cor. xv. 32. 
» x“xxv.8 ... 1 Cor. xv. δά. 


» xxvu.12.,. 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

» xxvii. 16... Epistle to Rom. ix. 33; I Pet. i. 16. 
» xxix.10 ... Epistle to Rom. x1. 8. 

»  xxix.13 ... Matt. xv. 8,9; Mark vu. 6, 7. 

» xxix.14 .,, 1 Cor.1. 19. 

» xl. 3,etce. ... Matt. iu. 3. 

» ΣΙ]. 6, οἷο. ... 1 Ῥοί. 1. 24, 25. 

»  xL18... ... Epistle to Rom. xi. 84; 1 Cor. 11. 6. 
» xlv.23 ... Epistle to Rom. xiv. 11. 

» Xhlx.6 ... Acts xi. 47. 

» xhlix.8  ,,. 2Cor. vi. 2. 

» Wid... ... Epistle to Rom. 11. 24. 


hi. 11, 12 . 
1. 18... ., 
1.1... 
- i. 12 : 
liv. lw... 
Iv.3 ... 
lvi. 7... . 
lix.7,8 .. 
lix. 20, 21.. 
lxiv. 4 . 
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Epistle to Rom. x. 1. 

2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. 

Epistle to Rom. xv. 21. 
Epistle to Rom. x. 16 
Matt. viu. 17. 

1 Peter, 11. 24. 

Acts viii. 32, 88. 

Mark xv. 28. 

Galat. iv. 27. 

Acts xii. 34. | 
Matt. xxi. 13. Mark xi. 17. 
Epistle to Rom. iii. 15, etc. 
Epistle to Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
1 Cor. ii. 9. 

Hpistle to Rom. x. 20, 21. 
Acts vii. 49, 50. 


BOOK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. 


I. Panricutars or JEREMIAH’s Lire.—Jeremiah was the son 
of Hilkiah, a priest belonging to Anathoth a town in the tribe 
of Benjamin, about three Roman miles, or twenty stadia, north 
of Jerusalem. Some writers, both ancient and modern, have 
identified his father with the high priest Hilkiah, who found the 
book of the law in the temple (2 Kings xxii. 4, etc. 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 9, etc.); but this is improbable. A place so small as 
Anathoth could hardly have been the abode of a high priest ; 
aad Hilkiah, the high priest, was of the house of Phinehas 
(comp. 1 Chron. vy. 39, with xxiv. 3, and 1 Kings 11. 26); 
whereas Anathoth was inhabited by priests of the house of 
Ithamar (1 Kings ii. 26).1 Jeremiah was called to the prophetic 
office while very young, in the thirteenth year of Josiah’s reign 
(Jer. i. 2; xxv. 3). It is most likely that he exercised his 
ministry as a prophet in Anathoth for a time (xi. 21). But we 
find him afterwards settled in Jerusalem, where he proclaimed 
the word of Jehovah in the temple and other public parts. 
While still young, the men of Anathoth plotted against his life 
(xi. 18, etc. ; xu. 5, etc.), a fact which may have determined 
him to remove to the capital. We can hardly doubt that Josiah 
respected the prophet who encouraged him in his reforming 
measures. But he was not acceptable to the people, whose vices 
he sharply reproved. Under Jehoahaz, Josiah’s successor, whose 
reign lasted but three months, it does not appear that he was 
molested by the king himself, but was perhaps obnoxious to the 
Egyptian party in Judah, because he opposed an alliance with 
Egypt. In the reign of Jehoiakim he fared worse. Both king 
and people insulted, mocked, and persecuted him. His announce- 
ments were particularly obnoxious to the corrupt priests and 
false prophets. Being apprehended and brought before the civil 
authorities, they wished for his death on the ground of threaten- 
ings uttered against the city ; but the princes, supported by a 
part of the people aud the elders, declared him innocent and set 
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him free. Ahikam’s influence seems to have been powerful in 
his favour. Immediately after this he did not venture to appear 
in public because of the animosity of his adversaries. When he 
was himself hindered, being shut up in his house, in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, he dictated to Baruch all the prophecies he 
had delivered; and had them read to the people on a fast-day 
in the temple. The impression made by them was great. The 
princes advised Baruch and Jeremiah to conceal themselves ; 
while they tried to influence the king by reading the roll to 

But he took it impatiently, cut it in pieces, and burned 
it in the fire; giving orders that Jeremiah and Baruch should 
be apprehended. In consequence of this proceeding the pro- 
phet dictated his discourses to Baruch again, and added others 
(xxxvi.). Under Zedekiah, he was repeatedly imprisoned (xxxui. 
XXXlil. xxxvil.). According to the thirty-eighth chapter he was 
consigned to a miry dungeon by the princes of the people; and 
having been brought forth by an eunuch was kept in confine- 
ment till Nebuchadnezzar took the city, gave him his liberty, 
and the choice either of going to Babylon or remaining in the 
country (xxviii. xxxix.). He preferred the latter, and resided 
with Gedaliah at Mizpah. When Gedaliah was murdered by 
Ishmael, he was carried to Egypt against his will (xl.—xli.). 
Here he predicted the approaching desolation of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar. According to Jerome, Isidore, and Tertullian, 
he was stoned by the people; Epiphanius says at Daphne or 
Taphnae. His grave has been pointed out to travellers at Cairo. 
According to a Jewish legend (Seder Olam, c. 26) he was taken 
to Babylon along with Baruch, and died there. Naegelsbach,} 
and others, have called attention to the circumstance that Jere- 
miah is a type of Christ, because there are many analogies in 
their respective lives. These analogieg are certainly numerous 
and striking. The fact that Grotius, and especially Bunsen, 
identify “ [86 servant of Jehovah ” in the fifty-third and neigh- 
bouring chapters of Isaiah with the prophet of Anathoth per- 
secuted and suffering, shews that the resemblance is considerable. 
But we do not consider his life a proper type of Christ’s any more 
than the life of every faithful servant of the Lord who suffered 
of old in testifying for truth and righteousness in the midst of 
an evil generation. In a wide and loose sense every prophet was 
a type of him that was to come. In the correct meaning of type, 
Jeremiah was not so. 

II. DrvisioN oF THE BOOK, CONTENTS OF THE VARIOUS PRO- 
PHECIES, TIMES IN WHICH THEY WERE WRITTEN, AND THEIR AUTHEN- 
TICITY OR OTHERWISE.—The present Book of Jeremiah consists of 
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two leading parts—viz., chapters 1.—-xlv. and xlvi.—lii. The first 
contains prophecies relating to the theocracy ; the second, pro- 
phecies against foreign nations. The first chapter may be re- 
garded as introductory, while the forty-fifth is a sort of appendix 
to the chapters that precede. The fifty-second chapter is an 
historical appendix relating to Zedekiah. 

The thirty-sixth chapter relates that Jeremiah by the com- 
mand of God wrote in a roll all the words he had spoken against 
Israel and Judah from the days of Josiah till then; that it was 
burned by Jehoiakim, and a new copy written out by Baruch. 
The second roll cannot have been completed before the sixth 
year of Jehoiakim. But our present book is not identical with 
it ; because it contains many pieces which were written after the 
sixth year of Jehoiakim. We find also in i. 2, 3, that the pro- 
phetic ministry is put between the thirteenth year of Josiah and 
the fifth month of the eleventh year of Zedekiah. In chapters 
xl.—xliv. many events subsequent to this second date are related, 
reaching down to the time when Jeremiah uttered his last pro- 
phetic discourse in Egypt. Hence he must have either written 
supplements to the second copy made by Baruch, ¢.e. all that 
follows the thirty-sixth chapter; or a later compiler has incor- 
porated the discourses composed after the eleventh of Zedekiah. 
The former supposition is opposed to the fact that Jeremiah did 
not alter the terminus ad quem in i. 8, but allowed it to remain 
and so far to mislead the reader. Besides, the present book is 
not arranged in chronological order; though the notice at the 
commencement would lead us to expect it. Thus the only 
tenable conclusion is, that Jeremiah himself did not write the 
book in its present form. It bears the evidence of one or more 
editors on the face of it. 

An unimportant question has been discussed respecting Jere- 
miah’s procedure in committing to writing discourses which he 
had delivered through the space of twenty-three years. Did he 
dictate from memory to Baruch, word for word; or had he a 
written sketch before him out of which he dictated? In spite of 
Neumann’s assertion ! we believe that this was the first time that 
the prophet committed to writing any of his discourses. And 
he must have drawn from memory, which could not retain the 
very words uttered in years long past; because we find later 
experiences thrown back into an earlier period and colouring it. 
While the tone varies somewhat in different prophecies, its pre- 
tailing character is that of the later time when the ‘discourses 
were actually committed to writing. It is also remarkable, that 
there is no allusion to the reforms of Josiah—a fact which does 
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not, however, necessarily prove failure of memory in accurately 
reproducing the utterances of the past. 

The following sections may be discovered in i1.-xlv. by the 
help of inscriptions. One title occurring in the first twenty 
chapters, with slight variations, stands at the head of as many 
sections, viz., the word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord. 


1. 11.-11. 5. 10. xxx.-xxxiii. 
2. i. 6-vi. 11. xxxiv. 

9. Vil.-x 12. xxxv 

4, xi.-xill 18. xxxvi 

5. Xiv., XV. 14. xxxvii 

6. Xvl., XVil. 15. xxxviii 

7. XViil.-xxX. 16. xxxix 

8. xxi.-xxiv. 17. xl.-xliv 

9. XXV.-xXXix. 18. xlv 


Here it will be observed that std commencing iii. 1, is an 
isolated fragment of a title, not the original and proper one. 
The words in 111. 6, “in the days of Isaiah the king,” are 
equally remarkable. Perhaps the latter should belong to the 
isolated std , from which they have been violently separated. 

The sections in xlvi.-lii. are well marked, viz.— 


19. xlvi. 1-12. 20. xlix. 23-27, 
20. xlvi. 18-28. 26. xlix. 28-33. 
21. xlvii. 27. xlix. 34-39. 
22. xlviil. 28. 1., 11. 

23. xlix. 1-6. 29. li. 

24, xlix. 7-22, 


The first chapter relates to the call of the prophet. It was 
written at the time of Jehoiakim, indicated in the thirty-sixth 
chapter, ἰ.6., in his fourth year, but refers to the commencement 
of the prophet’s ministry under Josiah, and bears evidence of 
the knowledge, experiences, and fortunes he had reached, as 
well as of the scope of his prophecies. It is a general reflexion 
of himself; and the visions bear the same character—not real 
subjective states of mind prior to experience, but the outward 
projection of his own thought. Nothing appears in this chapter 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and therefore it must have 
been composed before that event. The inscription at the com- 
mencement runs thus: “The words of Jeremiah the son of Hil- 
kiah, of the priests that were in Anathoth in the land of Benja- 
min, to whom the word ef the Lord came in the days of Josiah 
the son of Amon king of Judah, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign. It came also in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah 
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king of Judah, unto the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah 
the son of Josiah king of Judah, unto the carrying away of 
Jerusalem captive in the fifth month” (i. 1-3). This title was 
not meant to have originally a more limited reference to the 
first chapter, as Hitzig supposes, the third verse being in his 
opinion a later addition.! It did not proceed from Jeremiah 
himself, because it is not brought down to the latest time of his 
ministry. But it may have proceeded from Baruch. Haver- 
nick thinks that it is not an exclusive terminus, but merely alludes 
to the most important epoch that closed Jeremiah’s prophetic 
activity.? 

In u. 1-iii. 5 Jehovah declares His remembrance of Israel’s 
former love, expostulates with them for their grievous and un- 
paralleled sin in apostatizing from Him their great Benefactor, 
and embracing idolatry, shewing that they were the authors 
of their own calamities in forsaking the true God. In vain did 
Jehovah seek to bring them back to Himself. They rejected 
warning and reproof. In vain did they look here and there for 
help: they should not prosper, for God would not accept their 
late turning to Him. 

This prophecy was delivered soon after the commencement 
of Jeremiah’s commission, as Blayney rightly observes. It 
belongs therefore to the thirteenth or fourteenth year of Josiah’s 
reign. Knobel? puts it in the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, 
because attachment to Egypt (ii. 18, 36) and humiliation from 
the Egyptians (ii. 16) are adduced ; but Hitzig has shewn that 
the reason is not valid. It is certain from the tenor of the 
prophecy that there was still a good understanding between 
Judah and Egypt, and therefore it belongs to the earliest period 
of Jeremiah’s ministry. Movers, Ewald, Hitzig, and Bleek 
rightly place it in the reign of Josiah, in opposition to Maurer 
and Knobel. 

Chaps. 11. 6-vi. 30. Jehovah had put away backsliding, 
adulterous Israel; but her sister Judah took not warning 
from her fate, and did not repent. Hence He calls upon 
the less guilty Israel to return, and her iniquity should be 
forgiven. An ideal theocracy is promised in which both 
Ephraim and Judah should participate. Israel reproved and 
called makes a solemn confession of sin, and is accepted by 
God. The prophet then announces the approach of a terrible 
enemy, who attack the fortified places of the land, ravage 
its fields, and murder the inhabitants. Universal consterna- 
tion succeeds. Every one flees, and lamentation prevails. Such 
calamities are the consequence of the people’s perverseness, 
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idolatry, impiety, contempt of God, and general corruption. 
The prophet calls them to repentance, amendment, and the fear 
of the Almighty. But the people will not consider. The words 
of Jehovah and His messengers are despised. Hence they will 
prove their ruin. Jerusalem falls; the sinners come to shame 
and slavery ; they are all given up to destruction as reprobate. 

This oracle belongs to the reign of Josiah, and followed the 
preceding one immediately. 

What was the northern power whose invasion was dreaded at 
the time of the oracle? It is not named, and therefore there 
has been a difference of opinion regarding it. Some say the 
Chaldeans. But their arrival was too remote at the time of the 
prophecy, which in any case must have been before the eighteenth 
year of Josiah. Besides, the description does not always suit 
them. “ Behold, he shall come up as clouds, and his chariots 
shall be as a whirlwind: his horses are swifter than eagles” 
(iv. 18). “It is a mighty nation, it is an ancient nation, a 
nation whose language thou knowest not, neither understandest 
what they say. Their quiver is an open sepulchre, they are all 
mighty men” (v. 15, 16). “They shall lay hold on bow and 
spear ; they are cruel and have no mercy; their voice roareth 
like the sea; and they ride upon horses, set in array as men for 
war against thee, O daughter of Zion” (vi. 23). The Scythians 
were the dreaded foe from the north. We know that they actually 
invaded Palestine at a time which agrees with the origin of the 
present prophecy in Josiah’s reign.1 That they did not waste 
and depopulate the land, committing such ravages as are here 
described, only shews that the fears of the prophet were not 
realized. The event was not so disastrous as he had expected. 
To this people the description is well adapted, but to none other. 

Chaps. vii.-ix. The prophet dissuades his countrymen from 
the vain confidence that Jehovah will not allow His.temple, and 
consequently the city, to become a prey to strangers, and exhorts 
them to amend their ways; in which case they should dwell in 
their own land. He reminds them of the fact that mere external 
service could not deliver them while they indulged in vicious 
conduct, as was proved by the example of Shiloh; and declares 
that they should be cast out like Ephraim. Jehovah would hear 
no intercession on behalf of those who had turned to idolatry, 
nor accept sacrifices while His anger was kindled against the 
disobedient. What He required was compliance with His com- 
mands, to which they had not hearkened. Though the prophet 
therefore should speak to them, they would not hearken. The 
Lord has rejected the people who follow idolatry. He will smite 
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the city, filling every place with the carcases of the dead and 
making the land desolate. The bones of those long buried 
shali be brought out of their graves, and the living shall wish 
themselves dead, for they persist in their foolish and shame- 
less impenitence. Relying on their knowledge of the written 
law, they despise the word of God, and are destroyed. When 
the desolating foe, who is not to be charmed away, appears, 
they shall sink into despair and die. The prophet then be- 
wails their ee state in elegiac strains, breaks forth into 
complaints of their moral corruption and threatenings of judg- 
ments, while he exhorts them not to trust in themselves but 
in God. 

In relation to the seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters, some 
refer them to the reign of Josiah, which is favoured by the place 
they occupy. This is the view taken by Hiavernick, Keil, and 
Hitzig. But others, as Alting, Venema, Dathe, Bertholdt, Kich- 
horn, Dahler, Roediger, Maurer, Ewald, Naegelsbach, put them 
in Jehoiakim’s reign. It is not easy to determine between these 
opinions, because internal evidence is not decisive either way. 
We incline to believe that the prevalence of idolatry (vi. 17, 30, 
31), the rejection of the prophetic word by the people (vii. 27), 
and the general corruption of the times, point to a period subse- 
quent to that of Josiah. The people indeed repaired to the 
temple ; but they attached a superstitious faith to the building 
and to the ceremonial law, without evincing signs of true repent- 
ance and amendment. The very house of God was polluted 
with heathen abominations, as we read in vii. 30, etc. Hence 
the description scarcely suits the reign of Josiah, even before his 
reforms were completed. The picture is too dark for it. After 
Josiah’s death, the people fell back into many superstitious and 
heathen usages, which they had indulged in during Manasseh’s 
reign. The measures of the pious Josiah had no permanent 
influence. Thus we place these chapters in Jehoiakim’s reign, 
unconvinced by the arguments of Havernick and Hitzig, yet 
not adopting all Venema’s in favour of our view. This is 
strengthened by the fact that the contents of the prophecy are 
summarily given in xxvi. 1-19. Compare xxvi. 6, 9, with vii. 
14; xxvi. 13, with vii. 3, 5, 

Chap. x. The first part of the tenth chapter (1-16) describes 
the impotence of idols in comparison with the Almighty. In 
the second part, the prophet exhorts the ple to flee from 
tent calamity ; laments the spoiling ofthe tabernacle by 

oolish pastors ; and humbly supplicates the Lord. 

The former part of the chapter (1-16) has been supposed to 
proceed from another writer than the prophet himself—from the 
Deutero-Isaiah, the author of Isaiah xl.-lxvi.; except verses 
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6-8, 10.1 These are in the LXX. and appear to be undoubtedly 
authentic ; but the remaider of the passage has another com- 
plexion. The Deutero-Isaiah living among the Chaldeans, 
exhorts his countrymen, the Jewish exiles, not to adopt the 
irrational worship of images and astrological superstitions of the 
heathen. The arguments in favour of this hypothesis are in 
substance the following : 

1. The warning against heathen soothsaying and idolatry 
(2-5) betrays one living in exile. 

2. The language, especially the Chaldee verse (11), points: to 
the same. 

3. There is.considerable resemblance between Isaiah xI.-hevi. 
and this piece in manner, style, and diction. Compare ver. 2 
with Isaiah xlvii. 13; ver. 3 with xliv. 12; ver. 4 with xl. 19, 
etc., xli. 7, xliv. 12, xlvi. 7; ver. 5 with xlvi. 1, xli. 23, xhv. 9; 
ver. 11 with lx. 12; ver. 12, etc., with xl. 5, xliv. 24, li. 13; 
ver. 14, etc., with xliv. 11, xlv. 16, xhi. 17, xli. 29, xliv. 21, etc.? 

Fhe eleventh verse has always been a difficulty to the defenders 
of the authenticity. That it was intended to suggest to the 
people words in ehich to answer the Chaldee-speaking idolaters 
in Babylon, as Sebastian Schmidt asserts, cannot be held; be- 
eause the introductory terms, as well as the words themselves, are 
in Aramaean. The verse is generally held to be spurious, even 
by the advocates of the authenticity of 1-16. As to x. 17-25, 
its authenticity is admitted by all; nor is it denied that it agrees 
well with the preceding chapters, especially the ninth. The 
last verse (x. 25) is not taken from Ps. lxxix. 6, 7, but the 
writer of the psalm took it from Jeremiah’s text. 

Although Kueper? and others have defended the authenticity 
of the verses in question, and Wichelhaus‘ has tried to shew 
that those omitted by the LXX. are authentic, we believe that 
they savour too strongly of the Deutero-Isaiah to be properly 
claimed for Jeremiah. The cause of such as defend 6-8, 10, 18 
particularly weak. Some resemblance to Jeremiah’s style and 
manner is visible here and there ; but dissimilarity prevails. 

It has been imagined by Hengstenberg and Hiavernick that the 
contents of ii.-x. are not single discourses which the prophet 
delivered at different times, but a resumé of all his prophetic 
utterances in the reign of Josiah. i1.-vi. is a combination of what 
was independent of particular times, being intended to give the 
internal bearing of Josiah’s external reforms. vii.-x is a similar 
composition in which the people’s false reliance on the temple is 


1 Movers De utriusque recensionis Jerem. indole, Ὁ. 43, et seqq. 
2 De Wette, Einleitung, p. 326. 

3 Jeremiae librorum sacrorum interpres atque vindex, p. 175. 

4 De Jeremiae Versione Alexandrina, p. 107, et seqq. 
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shewn to be vain, and the coming catastrophe announced in all 
its terrors. | 7 

It is obvious from the preceding observations that we dissent 
from this view, because it proceeds on the supposition that all in 
u.-x. belongs to the reign of Josiah. Internal evidence does not 
sustain it. It is inconsistent with vu. 1, where there is an in- 
scription, after which Jeremiah is.addressed, ‘‘ Stand in the gate 
of the Lord’s house and proclaim there this word and say,” etc. 
The presence of transitions in 11.-x., and the absence of continuous 
narrative, does not harmonize with the hypothesis. There is 
certainly a marked change of manner at the: seventh chapter, 
where the discourse becomes more general, but at the same time 
less fresh and lively; whereas in i1., iii.—vi. it is more cireum- 
stantial and exact, full of greater power and creative energy. 

Chaps. xi.-xiii. Jeremiah proclaims God’s covenant, pro- 
nouncing the curse on every man who had rejected the con- 
ditions promised to the fathers. As the people disobeyed, evils 
are to come upon them; and also upon the men of Anathoth for 
conspiring to kill the prophet himself. When he complains of 
the prosperity of sinners, and. calls for their punishment because 
they confide in the continuance of their position, Jehovah rejects 
such impatience, since other occasions for it were still to be 
expected. T’he land had been given up a prey to its enemies. 
These enemies were to be plucked out of their land, then rein- 
stated in it, and incorporated with God’s own people if they 
diligently set themselves to learn his ways; otherwise they 
should be destroyed. By the symbolical transaction of a girdle 
hid near the Euphrates, he prefigures the carrying away of the 
people as a punishment for their ingratitude and pride. Under 
the figure of filling bottles with wine, it is shewn that they 
should drain the cup of misery and be dashed against one 
another without pity. The people will not humble themselves 
so as to prevent the impending judgment from falling upon 
them. They must be taken ana scattered because of their 
abominable idolatries. 

The beginning of the discourse reminds the reader very 
forcibly of the book of Deuteronomy with its earnest exhorta- 
tions to adhere faithfully to the law of God, and its curses against 
such as should transgress its requirements. Penetrated with the 
contents of this book which had appeared shortly before the 
props he points out the inutility of all admonitions to induce 

is countrymen to keep the covenant that God had made with 
their fathers (xi., xii.); and describes the consequences of their 
infidelity (xiii.). 

The time of the oracle is indicated in xiii. 18, where the 

queen-mother and king are mentioned. Ewald, Hitzig, and 
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Umbreit make the latter the young Jehoiachin, and the queen- 
mother Nehushta. We prefer, with Bleek,! to place the pro- 
phecy in Jehoiakim’s reign. His mother, Zebudah, was twenty- 
five years old when he came to the throne. Great numbers of 
the people were carried away by Nebuchadnezzar’s servants at 
the time ; but: Jerusalem itself was not taken. Maurer puts no 
more than the thirteenth chapter in Jehoiachin’s reign ; Knobel, 
chapters ten, thirteen, and part of the twelfth ; while Hitzig 
divides the four chapters between the reigns of Josiah, Jehoia- 
chin, and Jehoiakim. Ewald alone places xi.—xiii. in Jehoiachin’s 
reign. There is no necessity for dividing the oracle into more 
than one, though Hitzig and others split it up into four, assign- 
ing various dates for them—viz., xi. 1-17, xi. 18—xii. 6, xii. 
7-17, and xiii. 1-27. The seventeenth verse of the eleventh 
chapter terminates one of the strophes or large divisions into 
which the discourse naturally falls; the first having ended with 
the tenth verse. 

Chaps. xiv., xv. This prophecy relates to a severe famine sent 
to punish the people for their sins; which, however, does not 
bring them to repentance. It also announces the divine deter- 
᾿ς mination to visit the incorrigible without mercy. A complaint 
of the prophet, who receives the assurance of divine protection, 
is subjoined. In consequence of the title with which the six- 
teenth chapter begins, we regard these two chapters as containing 
a separate discourse; not as part of a longer one which termi- 
nates only with xvu. 18, as Ewald, followed by Bunsen, incon- 
sistently considers them. Hitzig arbitrarily separates verses 
10-18 of the fourteenth chapter from their preceding context, 
and attaches them to the end of the thirteenth chapter. This is 
too ingenious to be accepted. A new strophe begins with xiv. 
10, which is connected with the preceding verses closely enough, 
according to the prophet’s manner in other places. 

There can be little doubt that the famine depicted is an actual 
event ; not a figurative description of the judicial visitations of 
God, as Havernick imagines.? It is true that the prophet uses: 
figures borrowed from famine to depict the judgments of God in 
111. 3, xu. 4-13; but that is not decisive in favour of the figura- 
tive acceptation of the famine in this place. Famines were not 
uncommon things in Palestine; and therefore it was natural to 
borrow lively images from them. But in the present case the 
tenor of the entire description indicates a real famine. 

_ In relation to time, there are no internal marks by which it 
can be determined. The reign of Jehoiakim appears the most 
probable date. Hitzig divides it between Josiah and Jehoiakim ; 
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Ewald puts it in the reign of Zedekiah ; Knobel in that of 
Jehoahaz. | 

Chaps. xvi., xvii. The approaching ruin of the people by 
pestilence and famine is here predicted. In consequence of 
idolatry and undue reliance on human help their destruction is 
unavoidable. An admonition to keep the sabbath-day holy is 
annexed. xvi. 14, 15, disturb the connection, and were inserted 
in their present place from xxi. 7, 8, where they are original. 
xvii. 1-4 are omitted in the Greek recension, being unau- 
thentic. 

Chaps. xvili.-xx. Under the types of a potter and of breaking 
a potter’s vessel are shewn God’s absolute power in disposing of 
nations, and the destruction of the Jews for their sins. hopended 
is an imprecation on the part of the seer against his enemies. 
The ruin of Judah and Jerusalem is proclaimed ; and severe judg- 
ment is announced against Pashur for apprehending and illtreat- 
ing him. Bunsen ingeniously supposes that the original order of 
the verses in chap. xx. was 1-6, 14-18, 7-13; that 14-18 were 
omitted by some transcribers as containing too strong a curse; 
but were afterwards re-introduced in an unsuitable place, that is, 
at the close. This conjecture appears to us unnecessary.! The 
prophecy belongs to the reign of Zedekiah. Many critics divide 
it thus: xvi.-xvul. 18; then xvu. 19-xx. Knobel, Maurer, and 
Hitzig put the former under Jehoiakim. Hitzig endeavours to 
shew that xvii. 19-xx. belongs to Jehoiachin’s reign, with the ex- 
ception of xx. 7-18; but his method of proof is precarious, 
though his ingenuity is never at fault. Knobel divides xvii. 19- 
xx. between Jehoiakim and Zedekiah ; and Maurer nearly agrees 
with the same date. 

Chaps. xxi.-xxiv. contain a prophetic discourse describing the 
corruptness of kings and false prophets. Part of it was delivered 
towards the end of Zedekiah’s reign, when the Chaldeans were 
commencing to besiege Jerusalem. Parts of it had been delivered 
before under Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin; but it is difficult to 
apportion them as here repeated and interwoven with the dis- 
course unchronologically. Jehoiakim had requested the prophet 
to inquire of the Lord for his country. Here the discourse 
appears in a much enlarged and altered form, the prophet taking 
the opportunity of combining in a written shape what he had said 
about the great men and leaders of the people, as well as about 
the royal house and the future of the kingdom. The causes of 
the great evils then present or impending are traced ; and Messi- 
anic hopes are mingled with sorrowful declarations. He adds a 
vision respecting the future of the people carried away and those 


1 Gott. ip der Geschichte, yol. i. p. 414. 
VOL. III, 7 
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left behind. The vision, however, is not what is properly so- 
called, but the result of calm reflection. He did not see the two 
baskets of figs in an ecstatic state, else he would not have written 
“the Lord shewed me.” Amos is the original from which 
Jeremiah formed the vision (Amos vii. 1, 4, and vi. 1-3). 

Chaps. xxv., xxvi. For a series of years Jeremiah, after the 
example of other prophets, and in Jehovah’s service, had earnestly 
exhorted the people to reform their ways, but in vain; where- 
fore the Lord now brings upon Judah and all the nations round 
about a people from the north, who make an utter destruc- 
tion, and inflict a just retribution. When seventy years are 
accomplished, the hostile nation itself shall be punished with 
perpetual desolations. At the command of Jehovah, Jeremiah 
takes the wine cup of His fury, and causes all the nations to 
drink of it—Judah and Egypt, the Philistines, Edom, Moab, 
and Ammon, the Phenicians, and all the Arabians, together 
with the Persians and Medes; all the kingdoms of the north 
and of the world. They shall drink and fall a prey to the 
sword. The Lord sets up the shout of battle against His land 
and against all the earth. An evil comes from the north, and 
Jehovah covers the surface of the whole earth with the bodies of 
the slain. All the leaders of the people mourn, because destruc- 
tion approaches them. The voice of their cry is heard already ; 
for the Lord has destroyed in His anger the habitations, the 
abodes of peace. 

According to the title, the oracle was delivered, at least in 
substance, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. 

The thirteenth verse runs thus: “ And I will bring upon that 
land all my words which I have pronounced against it, even all 
that is written in this book which Jeremiah hath prophesied 
against all the nations.” This verse is obviously a later inter- 
polation, for it refers to the addition made to his prophecies in 
the fiftieth and fifty-first chapters. Ewald also thinks that the 
words in the twelfth verse, “the king of Babylon and,” “and 
the land of the Chaldeans, and will make it perpetual desola- 
tions, and I will bring upon that land all my words which I 
have pronounced against it, even all that is written in this book, 
which Jeremiah hath prophesied against all the nations,” are 
not original.! We may go farther, with Hitzig, and pronounce 
116,-14a. supposititious, because the seventy years’ captivity m 
Babylon is too specific to be pronounced in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim.? It certainly interrupts the connection, which reads. 
well without it. Hiivernick, as usual, defends the authenticity 
of every part of the chapter. , 


1 Die Propheten des alten Bundes, vol. ii. pp. 134, 135. 
5 Der Prophet Jeremia, pp. 198, 199. τ 
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The word ee in the twenty-sixth verse, equivalent to S35 
by the canon Atbash, did not proceed from Jeremiah. Neither 
did itin li. 41. In both instances it is omitted by the LXX. 
The prophet never uses such circumlocutions. 

The twenty-sixth chapter relates to the great danger into 
which Jeremiah came, and his deliverance from it. According 
to the title, it belongs to the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign. 
With this agree the contents, for nothing of the Chaldeans is 
hinted at; and the king of Egypt was a friend of Jehoiakim, 
according to the twentieth and following verses. 

Chap. xxvii. Jeremiah is desired to take yokes and put them 
on his neck, and send them to the neighbouring kings to inti- 
mate that God, who had created the earth, had given them all 
into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar; and therefore every nation 
which refused to bear the yoke should be terribly punished. 
Hence he exhorts them to yield, and not to believe false pro- 
phets. Nothing else than their captivity would be the conse- 
quence of refusal. The prophet also addresses the king of 
Judah, advising him to bear the yoke, warning him of the de- 
struction which should follow rebellion, and of the false prophets 
whom God had not sent, and who would plunge him into ruin. 
He also speaks to the priests and people to give no heed to the 
prophecy of the sacred vessels being soon brought back from 

abylon. True prophets should rather make intercession to 
God that the vessels might not be taken to Babylon; all the 
remaining vessels should be carried thither, and continue till the 
day of visitation. 

According to the title, this oracle belongs to the beginning 
of Jehoiakim’s reign. The name Jehoiakim, however, must be 
incorrect, because it contradicts internal evidence. Zedektah 
should stand instead of Jehoiakim. Ewald thinks that the mis- 
take. of the one name for the other arose in transcription ; a con-. 
jecture very improbable, because there is little similarity between 
the names. It is likely that the whole title is supposititious, 
having been made out of xxvi.1l. The LXX. want it. ‘The 
beginning of the reign” is an indefinite expression, which the 
prophet himself would have made specific. It agrees well with 
the contents, for after Zedekiah had been appointed vassal of 
Nebuchadnezzar, there was great dissatisfaction among the 
people with the Babylonian yoke, so that representatives of the 
surrounding peoples met together in Jerusalem to consult how 
they might make common cause against the great oppressor. 

The seventh verse runs thus: “ And all nations shall serve 
him, and his son, and his son’s son, until the very time of his 
land come: and then many nations and great kings shall serve 
themselves of him.” | 
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This verse is wanting in the LXX., and must have been ab- 
sent from their copy of the Hebrew. Though Jeremiah had 
predicted the fall of Babylon, it is not probable that he would 
carry it in this place beyond the third generation. The verse 
is, Cuensfare. a vaticinsum ex eventu, as Movers, Hitzig, and De 
Wette have perceived. From the sixteenth to the twenty-second 
verse is also spurious, containing a raticinium ex eventu. There 
is a prolixity from the eighteenth to the end which is not Jere- 
miah’s. Nor is the Greek text authentic or complete at this 
place. We do not agree with Hitzig in rejecting the thirteenth 
verse as also interpolated. 

Chap. xxviii. This chapter is directed against a false prophet, 
Hananiah, whose death is foretold within the year. It is closely 
connected with the last chapter, and belongs to the same time. 
The title is: “‘ And it came to pass the same year, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Zedekiah king of Judah, in the fourth year, 
and in the fifth month, that Hananiah,” etc. Here we have 
first a designation of time, the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, 
followed by the too specific designations, the fourth year, and the 
Jifth month. All this did not proceed from Jeremiah himself, 
who wrote only as far as Zedckiah, king of Judah, a later inter- 
polator inserting the words in the fourth year, in the fifth month. 
Hitzig’s opinion differs from ours; but it is too ingenious to be 
adopted. He agrees so far, however, as to hold that only part 
of the title is authentic. 

Chap. xxix. This chapter contains an epistle addressed by 
Jeremiah to the persons carried away to Babylon with Jeconiah. 
10 exhorts them to compose themselves quietly in their new 
abode, and give no heed to false prophets. They should not 
return till the lapse of seventy years, according to Jehovah’s 
gracious purpose. As for those who had remained in the land, 
extreme disaster awaited them for their disobedience to the 
divine word. He then shews the fearful end of two lying pro- 
phets. Because Shemaiah had written letters to the people at 
Jerusalem, Jeremiah foretells his doom. 

This epistle was sent in the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign. 
Verses 16-20 are not in the LXX. 

The three chapters xxvii., Xxvili., xxix., were interpolated and 
furnished with various glosses by a later hand than Jeremiah’s,— 
some think by the Deutero-Isaiah. This has been inferred from 
the forms of the names MD) for WD), ΓΡΡῚῪΣ for WETS, 
r’JQ° etc., and from the predicate X°23/7 so frequently appended 
to the name of the prophet (xxviii. 5, 6, 10-12, 15; xxix. 1), 
which is wanting in the Septuagint. The shortening of the 
termination 47 into 7" must have proceeded from a transcriber 
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who lived a century after Jeremiah, since the orthography was 
not so early as the prophet’s time. We also admit that Jeremiah 
himself did not affix the prophet to his own name. A copyist or 
transcriber put it there. But it is hazardous to infer glosses 
and an extensive elaboration from these phenomena. Such hypo- 
thesis assumes a system, and one person acting upon it, which 
we cannot perceive. The only interpolations are those already 
noticed in the twenty-seventh chapter. A regular glossing 
or working over of the text either by the Deutero-Isaiah, or 
any other such person, is hardly perceptible except to the eye 
of hypercriticism. Anything in the language of the chapters 
that shews a later hand is too unimportant to be entitled to that 
character. 

Chap. xxx.—xxxill. These chapters prophesy the restora- 
tion of the Jewish state. The first two predict the future of the 
theocracy—its complete redemption. Israel and Judah shall be 
saved ; but they must first pass through severe trials which do 
not end with the captivity. Hopeless as the condition of the 
ten tribes appears to be, they will be wonderfully helped ; 
Judah, too, is to receive forgiveness, grace, the rich effusion 
of the Spirit, and unshaken stability. Here the hopes and 
anticipations of the prophet take a high flight. His spiritual 
forebodings glance into the future with marvellous purity of 
conception when he sees a new covenant concluded with the 
church by Jehovah,—not like the old one, which is as good as 
abolished—but enduring and perpetual. The church shall then 
be consummated in earthly prosperity, and all its members enjoy 
immediate fellowship with God. The language is here adapted 
to the elevated ideas enunciated by the prophet: it is lively, 
vigorous, figurative. The colours in which the future glory of 
the theocracy is depicted are glowing, as is exemplified in xxxi. 
7-14, and still more so in the succeeding verses, where the strain 
merges into the briefer and more energetic as the summit of 
divine hopes and promises is reached. The thirtieth and thirty- 
first chapters indicate a remarkable advance in the views of 
Jeremiah, placing him on a high eminence as to the extent and 
purity of his ideal anticipations of the divine kingdom on earth. 
The thirty-second and thirty-third chapters, though relating to 
the same subject with the two preceding ones, are less elevated 
and comprehensive in contents and tone. . They predict the 
restoration of Judah and Israel, with the glorification of the 
theocracy. 

The first four verses of chap. xxx. contain the title and an- 
nouncement of the contents of xxx., xxxi., and are longer than 
usual, because the oracle is different from former ones. It is 


evident from them that the prophecies were not delivered in 
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ublic, but were: composed, within the prophet’s spirit, out of 
tuner revelations which had lain in their quiet depths there for 
a considerable time till they could be enunciated in writing. The 
date of composition is after the tenth year of Zedekiah’s reign. 

The thirty-second and thirty-third chapters belong to the 
tenth year of Zedekiah’s reign, as the title of the former states. 
Why they were placed after xxx. and xxxi., though their date 
is a little earlier, is uncertain. Hitzig thinks that xxxii. and 
xxxiii. already existed in writing when God addressed the com- 
mand in xxx. 2 to the prophet, and that they were simply ap- 
pended then;! whereas Hivernick accounts for the fact by the 
nature of the contents which are more comprehensive in xxx. 
and xxx1.? 

Here again the chapters in question (except xxxii.) are said 
to have been elaborated by a later hand—that of the Deutero- 
Isaiah. The chief evidence of this is found in the style and 
diction. Compare with xxx. 10, Is. xl. 8, 10, 14, xhu. 1, xliv. 
1, with xxx. 17, Is. lx. 15, lx. 4; xxx. 13, with Is. xlix. 13, 
etc. ; xxxi. 3, with Is. xlin. 4; xxxi. 8, with Is. xiii. 5, xlix. 
12, lix. 19; xxxt. 9, with Is. xiii. 16, lxiv. 7, lv. 12, xlix. 10, 
lxili. 138; xxxi. 10, with Is. xl. 11; xxxi. 10, etc., with Is. xlix. 
1, xliv. 23, xlvui. 20 and other places; xxxi. 12, with Is. lviii. 
11; xxxi. 21, with Is. lxii. 10; xxxi. 33, compare Is. li. 7; 
xxxi. 34 with Is. liv. 13, xliii. 25; xxxi. 35, etc., with Is. lxi 
8; xxx1. 35, 37, with Is. xlu. 5, xlv. 7, li. 15; xxxiii. 2, with 
Is. xlvi. 11, xhu. 7, etc. ;. xxxii. 3, with Is. xlviu. 6. Movers 
gives an additional proof of it in Zechariah viii. 7, 8, where 
there is a quotation from Jeremiah xxxi. 7, ὃ, 33; and where 
the author is spoken of (ver. 9) as one that lived m the day 
when the foundation of the house of the Lord of Hosts was laid ; 
whence it is concluded that the writer must have been contem- 
porary with Zechariah himself. There is no proper quotation 
from Jeremiah in Zechariah, viii. 7-9. The passage is made 
up of words selected from different prophets ; as the mention of 
prophets in the plural attests. Hence Hitzig, who follows 
Movers in relying upon internal evidence for the Deutero- 
Isaiah’s elaboration of the chapters, justly rejects the external 
arguments. De Wette adduces as another argument for the 
interpolation of these chapters, the introduction of the Levites 
in xxx. 18, 21, which is thought to be unsuitable and unlike 


Jeremiah’s view.4 The words BYIN pso> to the priest, the 
Levites, standing in apposition do not occur elsewhere in Jere- 


miah. They are found in Ezekiel ΧΙ, 19, xliv. 15, Is. lxvi. 21; 


1 Der Prophet Jeremia, p. 241. 2 Einleitung 11. 2, p. 218. 
8. De utriusque recensionis vatic. Jeremiae, etc., p. 38, 39. 
4 Einleitung, § 217 ὃ. p. 325. 
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in the book of Deuteronomy repeatedly, and in Joshua iii. 3. 
xxxil. 14-26 are wanting in the LXX. and must be reckoned 
unauthentic. Subtracting this passage, the rest appears to us 
authentic. xxx. 10, 11 are wanting in the LXX., and supposed 
by Movers and Hitzig to be an interpolation. The verses 
appear again both in the Masoretic text and the Greek, in xlvi. 
τ, 28. Here, however, they are suitable to the connexion ; 
whereas in xlvi. 27, 28, they are improperly repeated. That 
they were not written by Jeremiah cannot be proved. Cas- 
pari has shewn that they contain elements characteristic of 
the prophet; and rightly denies their interpolation.! As to 
the internal evidence it does not appear to us conclusive. That 
there is gonsiderable similarity of expression between parts of 
Is. xl.-Jxvi. and these chapters we admit ; but not such as to shew 
identity of authorship. The Deutero-Isaiah had Jeremiah’s pro- 
phecies in view in different places, and copied various expres- 
sions; just as he. had Jeremiah’s fate in view when he wrote 
chap. 1111. Besides, prophecies relating to the same subject, par- 
ticularly to the future of the theocracy looked at from a lofty 
and comprehensive ideal stand-point, naturally bear occasional 
marks of resemblance, even in expression. 

‘The thirty-fourth chapter from the beginning to the seventh 
verse inclusive, contains an oracle respecting the fate of Zede- 
kiah. It belongs to the time when the Chaldeans besieged 
Jerusalem. 

Chap. xxxiv. 8-22 contain another prophecy occasioned by 
the re-enslavement of those whom their masters had βού free. 
It belongs to the same time as the last ; a little later. 

Chap. xxxv. relates to the Rechabites, who, when the Chal- 
deans first overran Judah fled into the capital for security. 
They were a small nomad tribe that dwelt on the desert-confines 
of Judah. The piece belongs to the termination of Jehoiakim’s 
relon, as we infer from the 11th verse; B.c. 605. 

The thirty-sixth chapter relates how the book of Jeremiah’s 
oracles was burnt by order of Jehoiakim, and subsequently 
restored with many additions. The chapter was written before 
the death of the king, as we infer from the 30th and 31st verses. 

The thirty-seventh chapter is also historical. It refers to 
the treatment of Jeremiah himself; how he was thrown into a 
dungeon and released, but still kept in confinement. The date 
seems to be late, 589 B.c., in the reign of Zedekiah. 

The thirty-eighth chapter refers to the subsequent treatment 
of Jeremiah—how he was thrown into a miry dungeon, and 
delivered from it. The date is much the same as the last 


1 See Rudelbach and Guericke’s Zeitschrift for 1843, 11. p. 52, et 5014. 
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chapter. Indeed the two are connected together as one piece. 
The thirty-ninth chapter is also a part of the narrative com- 
mencing with the thirty-seventh, describing the taking of 
Jerusalem, with its consequences; and how it fared with the 
prophet at that time. Of course the date is the same as the 
thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth. 

The last half of the 28th verse of chap. xxxvill. should begin 
the thirty-ninth chapter, viz., “ And it came to pass when Jeru- 
salem was taken.”’ The thirty-eighth chapter ends withthe words 
‘So Jeremiah abode in the court of the prison until the day that 
Jerusalem was taken.”” After the beginning, “and it came to 
pass when Jerusalem was taken,” we naturally look for the con- 
tinuation of Jeremiah’s history, not an account of the taking of 
the city itself which follows immediately in the first and second 
verses of the thirty-ninth chapter. The connection is disturbed 
by the first and second verses; whereas the third verse belongs 
to the commencing words, “and it came to pass when Jerusalem 
was taken.” Hence the suspicion arises that the first and second 
verses were a later interpolation. This is confirmed by their 
contents, which are taken from li. 4-7, and 2 Kings xxv. It is 
worthy of remark, that the LX-X. and Syriac omit the introduc- 
tion; that is, the last half of xxxviii. 28, perceiving that it did 
not hang well together with the first and second verses of the 
thirty-ninth chapter, though it was undoubtedly authentic. In 
like manner from verses four till thirteen celeste proceeded 
from the same interpolator. This appears from internal evidence. 
The diction is not Jeremiah’s. It is too hke an abridgment of 
li. 7-16; from which also it was taken. The history of Jere- 
miah begins with the fourteenth verse, which has a natural 
connexion with the third ; whereas the attachment of the fourth 
to the third is awkward and unsuitable. The whole piece from 
four till thirteen is evidently an insertion proceeding from one 
posterior to Jeremiah. It is omitted in the LXX., though that 
fact is not decisive against it. It does not agree well with xl. 
1-6; at least in the time at which Jeremiah was favoured by 
Nebuzar-adan and allowed his free choice to go to Babylon or 
remain in his own land. How could the prophet have been 
carried as far as Ramah in chains, as is related in xl. 1-6, and 
yet have such favour shewn him by Nebuchadnezzar as is im- 
plied in verses 11-13 of the thirty-ninth chapter ἢ 

Notwithstanding the obvious nature of these insertions, they 
are defended by Havernick with pertinacity ; as was to be 
expected.!. Movers, Hitzig, and Ewald rightly maintain their 
7 areas ; which, indeed, had been noticed by others before 
them. 

1 Einleitung, II. 2, pp. 232, 233. 
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Chaps. xl.—xliv. In these chapters it is related how the pro- 
phet, and the remnant of the Jews, had an opportunity of settling 
peacefully in their own land under the protection of Gedaliah, 
which was disastrously prevented by Ishmael’s treacherous con- 
duct. In consequence of the murder of Gedaliah, the remnant 
of the Jews, and Jeremiah himself against his will, were taken 
to Egypt by Johanan, where the prophet foretold the invasion 
and conquest of that country by the Chaldeans. The date is 
implied in xl. 1. It was after the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans. xlii. 8-13 was delivered in Egypt. In the title (xl. 1) 
we read, ‘‘the word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord,” etc., 
leading us to expect an oracle ; but none follows till xlii. 7. All 
that intervenes is historical and preparatory—viz., xl. 2—xlii. 6. 
The forty-fourth chapter is directed against idolatry, with a 
threatening to those who should disobey. This oracle was 
delivered orally in upper Egypt before an assembly of the Jews; 
and is later than xlii. 8-13. The prophet, faithful to his calling, 
did not allow his countrymen in Egypt to adopt the prevailing 
idolatries of the land without warning, but addressed them soon 
after they had gone down thither. 

The forty-fifth chapter contains an oracle respecting the scribe 
Baruch, to the effect that his life should be preserved by a 
special providence. According to date, it should be after the 
thirty-sixth chapter, in the reign of Jehoiakim. 

Chaps. xlvi.—xlix. contain a series of oracles against foreign 
nations, seven of whom are selected as representatives of the rest, 
that each may form the subject of a short discourse. 

The first is against Egypt, and presupposes the defeat of the 
Egyptian army at the Euphrates by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 
xxiv. 7). It is a triumphal discourse respecting the downfall of 
the Egyptians (xlvi. 1-12). xlvi. 13-28 contains a threatening 
oracle against the same country which was to be conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Both were occasioned by Nebuchadnezzar’s 
victory over Pharaoh-Necho, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. 

The forty-seventh contains an oracle against the Philistines. 
The inscription of it is, ‘The word of the Lord that came to 
Jeremiah the prophet against the Philistines, before that Pharaoh 
smote Gazah.” The LXX. have instead ἐπὶ τοὺς ἀλλοφύλονς. 
The clause indicating the time, ‘before that Pharaoh smote 
Gazah,” is supposed by Movers and De Wette to be false, be- 
cause Jeremiah prophesies destruction to the Philistines from 
the north, not from Egypt (ver. 2); and the hard attraction 
Mir’ II ΠῚ AWS is suspicious. The contests of the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians for the border fortifications appear to be referred 
to. History, however, fails to throw light on the point. Yet 
there is no good ground for suspecting the notice of time on that 
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account. The same hard attraction is found in xiv. 1, xlvi. 1, 
xlix. 34; which titles cannot be all of later origin. 

Chap. xlviii. contains an oracle against Moab. This forty- 
eighth chapter is said by Movers to contain additions out 
of Isaiah xv., xvi., especially verses 29-38, 40, 43, 47, ete. 
Hitzig, improving upon this hypothesis, assumes ἃ ticofold 
interpolation, chiefly by the Deutero-Isaiah, but also by a 
second hand. He even undertakes to shew the respective 
work of each. The verses proceeding from the former are 
pointed out as 16, 17, 26, 27, and the basis of 40-42. From 
the latter came 7, 40, 51, 44, taken from Jeremiah, and 45, 46 
from other authors; besides various changes in verses elsewhere. 
The interpolations of this second person are said to discover 
unacquaintedness with historical and topographical relations, 
and a want of mastery over the Hebrew language. Hence he is 
put into the Maccabean period; where Hitzig places not a few 
psalms.!. There is too much subjectivity in the reasoning which 
the ingenious critic employs. It is sufficient to account for what 
are fixed upon as interpolations to maintain that the prophet has 
freely reproduced the prophecies of Baalam and Isaiah against 
Moab. His imitation of them is at times feeble and tame, as in 
verses 43, 44; but this is all that can well be admitted, with the 
exception of the text having occasionally inferior readings to 
those in the LXX., and therefore to be corrected by the Greek. 
Hiavernick has endeavoured to refute the arguments of Hitzig ; 
each writer looking at the subject from an opposite stand-point, 
and taking into it is own subjectivity pretty largely. 

Chap. xlix. 1-6 is against Ammon. 

Chap. xlix. 7-22 is against Edom. 

Chap. xlix. 23-27 is against Damascus. 

Chap. xlix. 28-33 is against Arabia. 

The date of this series of prophecies belongs to the reign of 
Jehoiakim. 

Chap. xlix. 34-39 is against Elam. According to the title the 
oracle belongs to the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign. But Hit- 
zig, after Movers, argues that it is incorrect, and that the date 
is the same as that of the preceding prophecies, from the coinci- 
dence of the place oceupied by the prophecy here and in xxv. 5; 
the similarity of verse 36 te 32, and of 39 to 6, 37, 38. This is 
precarious. We are inclined to abide by the title as it is. The 
LXX. do not give the original title (τὰ ᾿4ιλὰμ) DOYS. 

Chaps. 1., li. These chapters contain a prophecy against Baby- 
lon, which belongs, according to the subjoined epilogue, to the 
fourth year of Zedekiah (li. 59-64). They are either spurious 


1 Der Prophet Jeremia, p. 367. 
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or interpolated. The choice lies between the two opinions ; for 
the hypothesis of their authenticity, though defended by Hengs- 
tenberg, Hiavernick, Keil, and others, must be abandoned. In- 
ternal evidence is too strong against it. After the example of 
Eichhorn, their spuriousness has been held by Von Célln, Gram- 
berg, Maurer, Knobel, and Ewald. On the other hand, Movers, 
De Wette, and Hitzig believe that they have been interpolated 
and altered. The question respecting their authenticity is thus 
one of degree. Unless their absolute authenticity be maintained, 
if remains to be shewn whether they were wholly or partially 
written by a later hand. On such a point it is not surprising 
that good judges of Hebrew should differ ; because their own 
subjectivity mingles with the judgment pronounced. 
nstead of believing that the Deutero-Isaiah retouched, inter- 
polated, and altered these chapters which were originally written 
by Jeremiah, we incline to think that they were composed by 
another than the prophet. The view that they were wrought 
over and interwoven with his own matter, by a later hand, 18 cer- 
tainly ingenious; and ingeniously is it carried out by Movers 
and Hitzig; but it is unlike the age and its characteristics. 
Modern and Teutonic in its nature, we can scarcely believe its 
actual existence in the case before us. 

In favour of Jeremiah may be adduced, first, the language, 
style, and imagery. Thus in |. 16, “Cut off the tower from 
Babylon and him that handleth the sickle in the time of har- 
vest : for the fear of the oppressing sword they shall turn every 
one to his people, and they shall flee every one to his own land ;”” 
with which compare xlvi. 16, “ And they said, Arise and let us 
go again to our own people and to the land of our nativity from 
the oppressing sword.” Again, li. 1, “ Behold I will raise up 
against Babylon and against them that dwell in the midst of 
them that rise up against me, a destroying wind ;” with which 
compare iv. 11, “ At that time shall it be said to this people and 
to Jerusalem, A dry wind of the high places in the wilderness,” 
etc. In li. 7 we read, “ Babylon hath been a golden cup in the 
Lord’s hand, that made all the earth drunken: the nations have 
drunken of her wine,” etc. Compare with this xxv. 15, 16, 
“Take the wine cup of this fury at my hand, and cause all the 
nations, to whom I send thee, to drink it. And they shall drink 
it and be moved and be mad,” etc. Compare also li. 55 with 
xlvii. 4, xxv. 10, v. 22. The force of this argument can only 
be appreciated by a judge of Hebrew diction and linguistic pecu- 
liarities. It is impossible to read 1. 1-20 and not be struck with 
the correspondence of style. It is most strongly marked there. 

Secondly. The epilogue has been adduced in favour of Jere- 
miah’s authorship. It has been said that the epilogue itself 
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bears the peculiar complexion of the prophet’s symbolising, and 
attests the anthenticity of the oracle. The time assigned by it 
to the oracle is Zedekiah’s fourth year. 

Thirdly. Bleek thinks that the sanctuary on Zion was still 
standing, as well as the city of Jerusalem, because we read in 
1. 5, and hi. 50, “‘ They shall ask the way to Zion with their faces 
thitherward, saying,” etc., and “‘ Ye that have escaped the sword, 
go away, stand not still: remember the Lord afar off, and let 
Jerusalem come into your mind.” ‘And my blood upon the 
inhabitants of Chaldea, shall Jerusalem say” (li. 35).1 These 
passages simply express the hopes and longings of the prophet 
respecting the future, without implying the actual existence of 
the temple and the city at the time. 

On the other hand, the evidence against Jeremiah’s author- 
ship is weighty and preponderating. 

First. Internal evidence shews that the chapters were written 
after Jerusalem’s destruction. Strangers, the Chaldeans, had 
wasted the land and made it empty. They had destroyed the 
city, plundered the temple, and depopulated the country. Thus 
we read, “ Israel is a scattered sheep; the lions have driven him 
away: first the king of Assyria hath devoured him; and last 
this Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon hath broken his bones’’ 
(i. 17). In 1]. 28 and li. 11, the vengeance of the Lord’s temple is 
spoken of; and in li. 34, it is said, ‘“‘ Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babylon hath devoured me, he hath crushed me, he hath 
made an empty vessel, he hath swallowed me up like a dragon, 
he hath filled his belly with my delicates, he hath cast me 
out.” “Strangers are come into the sanctuaries of the Lord’s 
house” (li. 51). Such expressions shew that the city and 
temple had been destroyed. And when we read, “the Lord 
hath raised up the spint of the kings of the Medes, for his 
device is against Babylon to destroy it ;”’ the time is brought ο΄ 
the first victories of Cyrus. It would also appear from 1. 89, 
“The children of Israel and the children of Judah were oppressed 
together: and all that took them captives held them fast; they 
refused to let them go;” that the captivity had continued for 
some time. We are thus brought to the middle of the exile at 
least. If, therefore, Jeremiah were the writer, he must have 
been ninety years old; which is improbable. He entered on his 
prophetic ministry in the thirteenth of Josiah, t.e., 627 B.c. 

Secondly. A number of repetitions occur which Jeremiah him- 
self would hardly make. Some are bare and bald, as 1. 44-46 of 
xlix. 19-21; 1. 40 of xlix. 18. Others are more elaborate and 
worse than the original. Compare, for example, li. 15-19 with its 


1 Einleitung, in ἃ. a. Testam. pp. 479, 480. 
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original, x. 12-16. Here the nineteenth verse is altered for the 
worse from the sixteenth of the tenth chapter. In x. 16 the sense 
is natural and proper: “Israel is the τον of his inheritance; the 
Lord of hosts is his name;” whereas, in li, 19, by omitting 
Oe, nbn) bY refers to Jehorah, the suffix in non) 
. meaning Jacob. Another example of the same kind is 1. 41, 42, 
taken from vi. 22, 23. 

Thirdly. There is considerable similarity between 1. 27, li. 40, 
and Is. xxxiv. 6, etc.; also between 1. 39 and Is. xxxiv. 14, 
xiii. 20, 21. Some explain this correspondence by Jeremiah’s 
imitation of the ideas and expressions in Is. xxxiv. But this 
assumes the authenticity of the latter, which is now generally 
abandoned. The Deutero-Isaiah appears not only in these cor- 
respondences, but in many others; 88]. 17, 33, compare As. li. 4; 
1. 8, li. 6, 9, compare 18. 11]. 11, xlviii. 20. NIC" Aaip. (Jer. 
1, 29, li. 5), PNA (Jer. 1. 84), comp. Is. xli. 14, xlvii. 4. “Hence 
the Deutero-Isaiah seems to have had to do with these chapters 
of Jeremiah’s book. 

Fourthly. Various expressions point to a later date than Jere- 
miah, such as, “The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the kings 
of the Medes” (li. 11). In accordance with this is the express 
mention of the Medes as the destroyers of Babylon (li. 28) ; 
whereas Jeremiah himself speaks of that people drinking of the 
cup of destruction prior to Babylon (xxv. 25), which Havernick 
wrongly interprets of the punishment of many peoples by the 
Chaldeans.' Δ Babylonian prefects (li. 23, 28, 57) is not a 
Jeremiah-word, but one of Ezekiel and the Deutero-Isaiah. 
D3 dying prophets, is also a term of the Deutero-Isaiah, not 
of Jeremiah. In like manner, the play upon WU for 53 (i. 
41); ἜΡ 3b heart of mine opponents for D105 (1. 1), could 
not have proceeded from the prophet himself, but betray a later 
writer living in Babylon. This is confirmed by the exact know- 
ledge of localities. Thus the sower in Babylon is mentioned . 
(1. 16), because there were cultivated fields within the walls. 
The principal gods and idols of the Babylonians are also referred 
to in |. 2, 38; 11. 44. 

Fifthly. The spirit and tone are unlike Jeremiah’s. They pro- 
ceed from a contemporary penetrated with the lively feelings of 
the present, whose hopes are raised, whose zeal is kindled, and 
whd gives utterance to an impatient desire of revenge. Thus 
the enemy is addressed repeatedly and directly to come up 
against Babylon. Sarcasm is poured upon her, and an exulting 


joy exhibited over her (1. 14, 15, 21, 26, 27, 29; li. 11; 1. 24-31). 
1 Eindeitung 11. 2, p. 248. 
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All this does not resemble Jeremiah, who breathes a spirit of 
pity and lamentation rather than of impatient revenge. Fero- 
cious joy is far from his nature. But the Deutero-Isaiah ridi- 
cules idols, and exults with fierce delight over the downfall of 
Babylon. 7 

Sixthly. Ewald conjectures that the writer lived in Judea, rely- 
ing upon I. 5, 28, 44; li. 46, 54. These passages, however, 
do not bear out the assumption. On the contrary, li. 10, “The 
Lord hath brought forth our righteousness: come, and let us 
declare in Zion the work of the Lord our God,” is against it. 
The Deutero-Isaiah did not live in Judea, but Babylon, and was 
one of the exiles himself. Herzfeld, adopting Ewald’s conjec- 
ture respecting the abode of the writer, throws out the query 
whether he was not Habakkuk.? For this we can perceive no 
foundation, except the very slender relationship between li. 58 
and Hab. 11. 13. Bunsen attributes these chapters, with the 
exception of the epilogue, to Baruch in Egypt, thirty years after 
the people had been carried captive to Babylon.* We are unable 
to agree with this view. The considerations adduced in its 
favour appear insufficient. 

As to the testimony of the epilogue which puts the oracle in 
the fourth year of Zedekiah, it avails nothing, because the piece 


is not authentic. It was an old marginal gloss as far as m7’ 
in the sixty-fourth verse. The fifty-eighth terminates wit 
ΒΝ; and the same word occurs again in the sixty-fourth verse, 


after my, so that WAN “33 ΠΟ ἽΝ, which now terminate 
the sixty-fourth verse, originally formed the end of the fifty- 
eighth. The repeated {DY} shews this. 

ΠῚ. Cuap. r1.—The prophecies of Jeremiah professedly ter- 
minate with the sixty-fourth verse of the fifty-first chapter, as 
the language, “ thus far the words of Jeremiah” intimates. In 
reality, however, they end with the forty-ninth chapter, for the 
fiftieth and fifty-first were attributed to him by mistake. The 
fifty-second chapter forms a historical appendix, describing the 
taking of Jerusalem, and the later fortunes of Jehoiachin. It 18 
almost verbally the same as 2 Kings xxiv. 18-xxv. 30. Besides 
the closing terms of li. 64, which fairly imply a different writer 
from Jeremiah, the author speaks of certain persons in Jerusalem 
who were carried away, as if he did not know them; whereas 
the prophet was but too well acquainted with them. The con- 
struction 3 for into (11, 12) is not Jeremiah’s ; and the form of 
Jehoiachin’s name in the thirty-first verse is not that which he 


1 Die Propheten des alten Bundes, vol. ii. pp. 492, 493. 
2 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, p. 285. 
? Gott. in der Geschichte, vol. i. p. 437, et seqq. 
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uses. We must therefore hold that the prophet did ηοέ write 
this appendix to serve as a historical account of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and a supplement to the nar- 
rative. Had he done so he must have been ninety years old, 
which is possible, but not likely. Hiavernick attempts to shew 
its authenticity as Jeremiah’s production, without success.1 Some 
think, with De Wette,? that it was taken from 2 Kings. But 
19-23 contain more copious particulars than those in 2 Kings 
xxv. 15-17; and if the writer of Jer. li. had another source 
besides, why did he not compile the chapter in his own fasbion, 
more characteristically ? Besides, verses 28-30 are wanting in 
2 Kings. They are wanting in the LXX., and therefore such 
as think 2 Kings the original of the chapter assume their inter- 
polation, for which there is no valid reason. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the number given in Jer. lu. 28-30, of those 
who were carried into captivity is 4,600; while in 2 Kings xxiv. 
14, 16, we find 10,000. In li. 28, the seventh year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar stands for the ewghth in 2 Kings xxiv. 12. Ewald 
regards the chapter as an extract from the annals of the king- 
dom, which is not improbable.? The preceding chapters (]., li.) 
must have occupied their present place when this appendix was 
put after them to complete the narrative of the final fortunes of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants. The view of Lowth and others 
respecting the chapter in question, viz., that it properly belongs 
to Lamentations, and serves as an exordium to them, must be 
rejected.* 

IV. THE TEXTs OF THE HEBREW AND SEPTUAGINT JEREMIAH 
COMPARED AND ESTIMATED.—The prophecies of Jeremiah are dif-. 
ferently arranged in the Hebrew and Septuagint. In the Greek 
version those relating to foreign nations occupy another position, 
coming after xxv. 14. The following table will shew the dif- 
ference :— 


HEBREW. GREEK. 
Chap. xxv. 15-3 ee a Chap. xxxu. 1-24. 

3993 ΧΧΥῚ. eee eee ece 423 ΧΧΧΊΗΙ. 

993 XXVH. eee eee eee 99 XXXIV. 

Ἢ XXVI111. eee cee eee ” XXXV. 

” XX1X. oe eee see ” XXXVI. 

339 ΧΧΧ. eee eee eee 99 EXXVI. 

” XXXi1. vee eee eee ” XXXV111. 

393 ΧΧΧΊΙ. eco eee eee 99 XXXI1X. 

223 XXX111, eee eee ece 9 ΧΙ]. 
1 Finleit. IT. 2, PD: 248, 249. 2 Einleitung, p. 324. 
3 Die Propheten d. a. Bundes, vol. ii. p. 22. 


. ὁ Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, xxi. p. 178, ed. Stowe. 
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HEBREW. GREEK. 
Chap. xxxiv.... μὴ se Chap. xli. 
" =XXXV. ee a a » xii. 
» XXXVL », ΧΙ 
» ΣΧΧΥΙ͂. », Σὶν. 
39 ΧΧΧΥΊΙ. ” xlv 
jy ἌἌΧΣΙΣ, » Σὶν... 
3) xl. ” xvii. 
» χὰ »  X&lviil. 
” xhi. ” xhx 
», xii. ee 
»  xliv. » ii 1-31. 
3) xlv. ” hi. ol, etc. 
»  Xlvi. 5 XXXVI 
3) xvii. ” ΧΧΙΧ. 1-7. 
Fe xviii. ie ΧΧΧΙῚ 
»  xlix. 1-6 » xxx. 1-5 
» Xlix. 7-22 eas Seas »» XIX 7-22. 
»  xXhix. 23-27 αὐ τ στα » xxx. 12-16. 
»  xhix. 28-33 i. ὭΣ » xxx. 6-11. 
»  Xlix. 34-39 oe τὰς » xxv. 94-99, 
39 1. ee eee awe cee ” XXVIl. 
3) er vane eee eee 3) XXViil. 
» li. ΠΝ ae ba » li. 


The change in the order of these prophecies may be seen thus :— 


HEBREW. GREEK. 

Oracle against Egypt... ee ταὶ Elam. 

» Philistines es ἘΝ Kgypt. 

Moab __... τη ee Babylon. 

» Ammon ... ee as Philistines. 

” Edom Sou Seba wae Edom. 

» . Damascus τ re Ammon. 

” Kedar... we τ Kedar. 

» Elam sg i at Damascus. 

” Babylon ... me et Moab. 


The arrangement in the Hebrew is better than that in the 
Greek. As in chap. xxv. 19, Egypt is put first and Elam last; 
so in the Hebrew of chaps. xlvi.—xlix. the oracle against Egypt 
stands at the head, and those against Elam and Babylon last. 
The Greek translators placed Elam at the head because that 
power attracted most interest at the time. In addition to this 
diversity, the Greek not only omits single words and sentences, 
but also longer pieces, as viii. 10-12 ; x. 6-8, 10; xvii. 1-4; xxul. 
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7, 8; xxix. 16-20; xxx. 10, 11; xxxii. 14-26; xxxix. 4-13; 
xlvii. 40, 41; li. 45-49. 

Such variations, with others of greater or less extent, existed 
at a very early period. They were in the oldest Latin versions ; 
and were noticed both by Origen and Jerome. They even pre- 
ceded the Greek translation. 

Jerome! whom Grabe follows, attributes these deviations to 
the mistakes of transcribers. This cannot be maintained,” be- 
cause the phenomena are not similar in the other books. Why 
should copyists have blundered over Jeremiah’s text far more 
than they did over others? The hypothesis of a double re- 
cension has found favour with many critics. Thus Eichhorn 
holds that Jeremiah made two recensions; the first of which was 
. In separate pieces and came into Egypt; while the second be- 
came current both in Babylon and Egypt, and was fuller than 
the other. The Greek translators made use of the former and in- 
complete copy. The opinion of Michaelis was similar, only that 
he regarded the recension at the basis of the Greek text as more 
correct than the other.* The same hypothesis of a double recen- 
sion has been held by Movers, De Wette, and Hitzig, in a form 
somewhat different from that proposed by Eichhorn. 

According to Havernick, Wichelhaus, Naegelsbach, Keil, and 
Neumann, the variations of the texts are attributable to the 
Greek translator, who acted in a most actuals way, abridging, 
explaining, emending, and misapprehending the original. This 
is an extreme view. More probable is it, that the original read- 
ing can only be got by collating both. And in many cases it can 
only be approximated ; for the question admits of nothing but 

resumptive evidence. A prior considerations cannot settle it. 
Pens eins in favour of the Greek or the Hebrew respectively 
should be laid aside. This, however, 18 difficult for some critics ; 
éspecially those of Hengstenberg’s school. Nothing but a labo- 
rious comparison of both texts, and a nice adjustment of their 
relative value, can elicit with probability the authentic read- 
ings in all instances, The highest critical abilites are necessary 
for the task. 

We must first consider the probabilities of the case. The 
translator or translators of Jeremiah are, on the whole, equal 
to those of the other Old Testament books. They cannot be 
charged with gross ignorance, carelessness, or incapacity. Why 
then should so many omissions and arbitrary alterations be attri- 
buted to them? From the nature of their version generally, 
and the analogy of the LXX., it is unlikely that all the omis- 


1 Prem. ad Comment. in Jerem. 2 De vitiis LXX. interpretum, p. 12. 
3 Einleitung in das a. Testam. vol. iv. p. 170 et seqq., αὶ 540 et seqq. 
4 Ammerkungen to his translation of the Old Testament, I. p, 285. 
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sions and changes observable on a comparison of the Masoretic 
text with their version should be charged to them. Their 
general procedure does not warrant the accusation. Nor can 
the characteristic phenomena of the Greek version be set down 
to transcribers of it. The state of the MSS. does not admit of 
this. The probability is, that the Greek translators had a 
Hebrew text before them, substantially the same as is repre- 
sented by their version. The form of it in Egypt, at the time 
they rendered it into another tongue, was much the same as they 
give it. On the other hand, the Masorctic text must have been 
in Palestine essentially similar to what it now is, after the 
canonical books had been incorporated and formed into a national 
collection by the later Jews. An impartial criticism accepts 
two early forms of the text as, on the whole, faithfully repre- 
sented by the Greek version and the present Hebrew. ‘To attri- 
-bute all their differences to a translator, is to assume an un- 
paralleled and most arbitrary license on his part. His general 
fidelity to the Hebrew text which he had must be maintained, 
till evidence to the contrary be adduced. The question rests on 
internal grounds. Do the variations of the Greek from the 
Hebrew justify the charge of so great caprice or meddling? 
Do they convict of a rash, amending spirit, which did not hesi- 
tate to make extensive and violent changes? We believe not. 
A careful examination will probably shew that the Greek is 
more original than the Hebrew. The additions of the latter 
seem not to have belonged to the primitive text at first, and are 
therefore absent from the Greek. This is more probable than 
that they were afterwards omitted. 

Let us first look at the longest passages in which the Hebrew 
and Greek differ. 

In the twenty-ninth chapter, where Jeremiah’s letter to the 
captives in Babylon is given, verses 16-20 are wanting in the 
Greek. They threaten destruction to Zedekiah and those who 
remained in Jerusalem. It is evident that they disturb the 
connection in which they stand. Without them the whole reads 
well and continuously, the twenty-first verse belonging to the 
fifteenth. Hitzig argues well, that the added verses are not ἡ 
original, and formed no part of Jeremiah’s letter. 

In the thirty-third chapter the Hebrew text continues from 
the first to the twenty-sixth verse; but the Greek terminates 
with the thirteenth. Verses 14-26 are a promise in continua- 
tion of the preceding, relating to the everlasting existence of 
David’s royal dynasty and the Levites. They consist of three 
strophes, viz., 14-18, 19-23, and 23-26. It is difficult to see 
anything in their contents which could prompt either a trans- 
lator or transcriber to omit them. They are encouraging and 
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consolatory to the Jews; who would certainly have retained 
them. But they do not belong to the present connexion. The 
prophecy is an independent one; and must have been uttered 
after the fall of Jerusalem. Internal evidence shews that it is 
not Jeremiah’s. Verses 14, 15, 16, have been taken from xxiii. 
5, 6, as Hitzig points out. We suppose, therefore, that a later 
hand appended the passage. | 

In chap. xxxix. verses 4-13 are wanting in the Greek. They 
relate to the captivity of Zedekiah, and Nebuchadnezzar’s charge 
to Nebuzar-adan, captain of his guard, respecting Jeremiah’s 
treatment. They are without doubt spurious, and disturb the 
connection, as we have already shewn. Even Ewald admits 
this. 

In the fifty-second chapter the Masoretic text has verses 28-30 
which are not in the Greek. They contain a list of the people 
whom Nebuchadnezzar carried away captive ; and could hardly 
have been omitted by the Greek translator. There is nothing 
corresponding in 2 Kings xxv. And the passage shews that it 
did not proceed from the writer of the chapter in which it stands. 
In the twenty-ninth verse, the author makes the nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar (ver. 12) his eighteenth. Besides, the 
smallness of the numbers in ver. 29 is suspicious (832). The 
list, however, is unquestionably an old one; because of its minute 
details. Some later transcriber inserted it in its present place. 

Not so certainly unauthentic as the preceding, yet probably 
later insertions in the Hebrew are the following: viii. 100.-12. 
Besides being absent from the Greek, this passage does not agree 
well with its context. The words of the thirteenth verse suit 
the first clause of the tenth and follow it naturally: they are 
without a proper connection with the twelfth. Besides, the pas- 
sage is a repetition of vi. 13-15, the alterations in it being for 


the worse. ar ἽΝ 9 (10) wants the suffix (comp. vi. 18); 
N°33 wants the copulative before it (vi. 13); and 45‘}) is 
worse than IND‘) (vi. 14). The tenth verse also is dispropor- 
tionately long. These and other particulars stated by Hitzig 
with his cea acuteness, shew the paragraph to be a later inser- 
tion in the Hebrew. In consequence of the incorrect punctua- 
tion of the thirteenth verse in the Masoretic text, and its im- 
proper translation in the English version, its adaptation to the 
first clause of the tenth is less perceptible ; and its suitableness 
to the twelfth more plausible. 

Chap. x. 6-8, 10 are omitted in the LXX., and would be 
better wanting. Hitzig, indeed, defends them as authentic. 

The same remark applies to xvii. 1-4 which the Greek wants. 
Hitzig, however, supposes it authentic because it contains the 
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original of xv. 13, 14 which is not wanting in the LXX. We 
do not believe that it is the original of xv. 13, 14. 

Again, xxvii. 19-22 are wanting in the Greek, and a few 
words only are found in their place. Movers appropriately 
remarks against the authenticity of the Hebrew, the copious 
loquacity savouring of the commentator, not the prophet speak- 
ing with his contemporaries about things well known. Jeremiah 
would not surely have informed them what vessels Nebuchad- 
nezzar left in the temple, nor what captives he carried away to 
Babylon. Nor would he have repeated in the twenty-first verse 
the same words as in the preceding ones. 

In like manner li. 44c.-49a. is absent from the Greek, and 
unauthentic. 

Smaller additions consisting of sentences, clauses, words, or 
minor alterations, are on the side of the Greek. 

Thus in xxv. 26). “and the king of Sheshach shall drink 
after them” is wanting in the LXX., and is certainly unauthentic 
as well as unsuited to the context. It is unlikely that Jeremiah 
would have used the Cabbalistic Atbash. 

In li. 41 the epithet Sheshach is also absent from the Greek, 
being of later origin than the prophet himself. 

In like manner, for OP 3? the LXX. have the Chaldeans 
(li. 41). In li. 35 we have the same phrase with OW Chal- 
deans, so that the word originally stood in li. 41, as it is in the 
Greek. The Atbash did not come so early into use as Jeremiah’s © 
time. It is beside the mark to quote xx. 3 for a like play on 
words; or the alterations in names and allusions to their signifi- 
cation (chap. xxil.), as Havernick does; because they are not 
examples of Atbash. 

In xxv. 1-14 the Greek has several departures from the 
Hebrew and some omissions, which are almost always better, as 
Hitzig has shewn.! 

In xiii..12 the Hebrew has the unauthentic. addition AX 
beni dys nin ἼΩΝ τὸ ΠῚ IDI words not in the Greek 
(xiii. 12). MWY? NO) OOM Macy Po sow? Ny (wil. 27), 
taken from verses 13, 26. The twenty-seventh verse is wanting 
in the Greek. D3) DMI’ WS (xxviii. 11), taken from the 
third ,verse, and omitted by the Septuagint. FISD MD ‘3 
ayaa (xxviii. 16) are a gloss which is not in the Greek. 
"19p7 DIP y's TIP’ MBA (xix. 11), taken from vii. 32, 
and wanting in the Septuagint. 

Additions which the Hebrew text has in one place appear in 


1 See Bleek’s Hinleitung, p. 491 et seqq. 
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the Greek in another. In xlix. 24 the Hebrew has “ anguish 
and sorrows have taken her, as a woman in travail.” This dis- 
turbs the proportion of the verse, and is wanting in the Greek. 
In xxiv. 10 the Hebrew has, “and to their fathers,” which is 
wanting in the Greek, and must have been added for the sake 
of rhetorical fullness, taken from xxv. 5. In xxxii. 48 NWN 
was added as a subject to the verb (2) by one who did not see 
the construction clearly. ᾿ 

Most of these phenomena have parallels in the Greek, but not 
to the same extent. Although similar cases of textual incor- 
rectnesses appear in the latter, they are less numerous and more 
trifling. The proportion is very much diminished—so much so 
as to affect a general conclusion inconsiderably. Analogous 
examples are such as these: 

The Greek has unauthentic additions to the Hebrew. Thus, 
in xviii. 20 the translator misapprehended ἘΣ» ΠΣ sD "5 : 
and added, ὅτε συνελάλησαν ῥήματα κατὰ τῆς ψυχῆς μου, καὶ τὴν 
κόλασιν αὐτῶν ἔκρυψάν μοι. Again, the Greek has shortened a 
text, which is fully expressed in the Hebrew, as καὶ οἶκος ᾿Ιούδα, 
instead of DNS DOwAND MN yA OYAR-bD) (xxxvi. 9). 

In xvii. 23 the LXX. have inserted the expression ὑπὲρ τοὺς 
πατέρας αὐτῶν, which is incorrect. 

Sometimes they tried to make the sense more apparent or 
- easier. Thus in xxii. 5 the LXX. have ποιήσητε equivalent 
to WYN according to the fourth verse, instead of the Hebrew 
RYN. 

The Greek translator from desire of abridgment, haste, or 
ignorance, has sometimes deteriorated the sense. Thus, in 
xxxvili. 12, instead of, “he let them down by cords into the 
dungeon to Jeremiah,’ which is correct in the Hebrew, the 
Greek has καὶ ἔῤῥιψεν, omitting oSon2. “He threw them 
into the dungeon to Jeremiah” is a very imperfect and erro- 
neous representation of the thing. In xxvii. 8, 3.731 is wrongly 
omitted by the translator; and DMN “SFY not well rendered 
by ἕως ἐκλύπωσιν, which represents rather DOTY. 

One word in the Hebrew has sometimes been separated into 
two, and no sense elicited’ by that means. Thus, in xxxii. 4, 5, 
ΝΞ ΔΓ divided between the verses, should be DYA INN aves 
or weapons used in sieges (comp. Ezek. xxvi. 9). So also 7.13.9. 
Benjamin, should stand for the present DY °93 in xvii. 19. The 
Greek translator made two words into one in vi. 11, τὸν θυμόν 
μου, the rendering of ΘΓ, which is properly " FVDP] the anger 
of Jehovah. 
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Several glosses appear in both texts; the Greek furnishing 
no help towards their removal. 111. 19 is an example. Another 
appears in xxvii. 17, both Hebrew and Greek, which have 
different words; the latter being a mere fragment. 

Both texts have ornamental additions, as ἀποθανοῦνται in 
xiv. 15; and ‘D793 in xx. 9. 

On the whole, the Greek text is usually briefer than the 
Hebrew. Words, clauses, and sentences found in the Hebrew, 
do not appear in it. The additions in it made to the Hebrew 
are comparatively few. The Hebrew either amplifies or omits. 

The preference belongs to the Greek text, which is judged too 
unfavourably by Kueper, Havernick, Keil, Naegelsbach, Wichel- 
haus, and Neumann, who stoutly maintain the Masoretic text on 
almost every occasion; and assign all the varieties between the 
two to the Greek translator and his copyists. We fully admit 
that examples of arbitrariness, carelessness, abridgments, omis- 
sions, and additions occur in the Greek; but the majority of 
those collected by Kueper, Keil, and Wichelhaus, are not real 
ones. Parallels are found in Hebrew, more conspicuous and 
numerous. There is corruption in both texts. Unless this be 
conceded, we cannot see that the original readings can always 
be discovered at the present day. The Hebrew must often be 
amended by the Greek ; the Greek must occasionally be amended 
by the Hebrew. This is the task which the higher criticism has 
to perform—a difficult and delicate one, it is true; but not im- 
possible. We could only wish it were soberly conducted. 

Errors have been attributed to the Greek which do not pro- 
perly belong to it. Thus among misapprehensions of the un- 
pointed text Keil puts ὑμεῖς ἐστε τὸ λῆμμα, the rendering of 
NW!) MTN (xxii. 33). But the translator followed here 
another division of the words—viz., NW DIS “ye are the 
burden,” which we are inclined to think the true reading. 
It is attested by the Vulgate, and approved by Houbigant, 
J. Ὁ. Michaelis, and Hitzig. In like manner ἔφυγεν ὁ Ἄπις for 
TYAS FMD) is wrongly put in the list of passages where the 
unpointed text is misread; for thy steer means Apis, and the 
general meaning of the verb is given by ἔφυγεν though it is not 
an exact rendering, thy steer is swept away (xlvi. 15). 

On the other hand, the Hebrew has been incorrectly amended 
by the Greek. Thus the Greek of xvii. 9 is, Βαθεῖα ἡ xapdia παρὰ 
πάντα Kat ἄνθρωπός ἐστι καὶ τίς γνώσεται αὐτόν. Here Hitzig 
reads, after the Greek, Pry deep, for ADY cunning, and NIN WIN) 


for καὶ ἄνθρωπός ἐστι. The last two words are obviously mistrans- 


1 Einleitung, p. 532. 
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lated in the version. Hitzig renders ‘‘the heart is deep above 
all things, and he who is a feeble man cannot know it.” But 
the Hebrew text is authentic: “the heart is crafty above every- 
thing and it is diseased; who can know it?” The English 
translation has exaggerated the meaning of YAIN by rendering 
“desperately wicked.” Did dogmatical prejudice lead to this ? 
Ewald translates, morose ; De Wette, corrupt. The latter comes 
nearer the meaning ; which is literally sick, diseased. Yet there 
can be no question of the Hebrew being capable of emendation 


from the Greek, in various instances ; as in xxv. 34, where "993 
is plainly wrong, and should be 93 ‘tke lambs. In like man- 
ner after 1311 of iv. 16 N32 should be supplied from the Greek, 
which is necessary to complete the sense, and is original. In 
ΧΙ, 9 3 NIN mon seems to have arisen out of NIM yon "3 
according to the Greek. The alteration is required by the sense; 
for mon ‘1’ cannot mean because of'as the English renders. 
Neither can it signify before, in the presence of; nor with, as 
Ewald translates. The objections made by Wichelhaus to this 
emendation possess little weight.! 

The book has some plan. Its parts are disposed aecording to 
a certain principle, which is neither the chronological one, nor 
that of subject. When Blayney asserts that it 1s “a prepos- 
terous jumbling together of the prophecies of the reigns of Je- 
hoiakim and Zedekiah, in the seventeen chapters which follow 
the twentieth according to the Hebrew copies,” he speaks too 
strongly.? 

V. ARRANGEMENT OF THE PRopHEcIES.—Jeremiah prophesied 
orally at first. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim he was divinely 
commanded to commit to writing all the oracles he had uttered. 
Accordingly he dictated them to Baruch; not always in the 
order in which he promulgated them from time to time, but as 
they occurred to his memory. This collection of Baruch’s does 
not exist exactly in the present one, because there are later 
prophecies of the reign of Zedekiah in the first thirty-six chap- 
ters. It is also apparent that those after the fourth year of 
Zedekiah do not follow one another in regular succession. The 
original order was more chronological than the present; but it 
was not exact, and was soon disturbed. 

Our induction of passages may serve to shew that the Greek 
recension is generally preferable to the Hebrew one. Neither 18 
always correct. But in the great majority of cases the Alexan- 
drine is preferable, because it appears authentic. 

How, then, did they arise? Did they originate as two in- 


1 De Jeremiae versione Alexandrina, p, 83. 2 Notes on Jeremiah, p. 3. 
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depéndent recensions of the text? Or, was the one an earlier 
and more original, the other a later, formed upon its predecessor 
and interpolated ? If the first hypothesis were probable, it is 
difficult to account for the present agreement and similarity of 
both. Two independent collectors of the various single pro- 
phecies would have brought together two collections presenting 
greater diversities, especially in the arrangement of their con- 
stituent parts. It is evident, however, from the agreement of 
the pionhecies in i—xlv. in the order of succession, that both 
must have had one and the same large collection. If so, they 
must also have had the remaining prophecies against foreign 
nations; as it is difficult to conceive of a comprehensive work 
consisting of i.-xlv. without these also. Thus the great simi- 
larity existing between the Alexandrine and Masoretic recension 
renders it improbable that they originated with two collectors or 
editors acting independently. - 

The second hypothesis is more tenable. The one recension 
was prior to the other,—and its basis. Which was the earlier, 
the Masoretic or the Greek ? 

If, as we have seen, the Alexandrine readings be generally 
preferable and authentic, the priority must be assigned to the 
Egyptian recension. Against this conclusion, however, the 

resent position of the oracles against foreign peoples in the 

XX. is supposed to militate, because the Hebrew order is 
deemed better. If the latter were the original arrangement, it 
is difficult to see any reason why the Alexandrine redactor 
should not only give the oracles in question a different place, 
but also alter their relative positions, so as to reduce them singly 
to their present succession. His later stand-point would surely 
have led to a better arrangement, not a worse. We cannot, 
therefore, take the Greek text, even here, to be original. But 
the later Hebrew redactor, when putting the prophecies before 
us at the end of the collection, might very naturally desire to 
change their individual places. He might put at their head the 
two relating to Egypt, because the destruction of Pharaoh- 
anes Nebuchadnezzar had been predicted not long before 
xliv. 30). 

In favour of this view, Bleek has adduced xxv. 13, which 
runs thus: “And I will bring upon that land all my words 
which I have pronounced against it, even all that is written 
in this book, which Jeremiah hath prophesied against all the 
nations.” The verse is unsuitable here, because no threatening 
prophecies against foreign nations precede. In the LXX. the 
passage is, “And I will bring upon that land all my words which 
I spake against it, all the things that are written in this book. 
What Jeremiah prophesied against the nations.’? The last clause 
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is meant as an inscription to the prophecies that follow, against 
individual nations. It is perfectly appropriate in the Greek, 
because succeeded by the prophecies in question. Yet there is 
little doubt that it was intended for the inscription of such ; 
as in the Greek. It could hardly be meant for the single 
prophecy xxv. 15-38. The author of the Masoretic recension, 
who transferred the oracles from their present position to a later 
one, incorrectly jomed the Hebrew words with the preceding 
context. In doing so, he inserted by before 1437; and began 
the fourteenth verse with the connecting ‘3 which the LXX. 
do not express, as it was originally wanting.! 

It is easier to discover a reason or reasons for the editor 
represented by the Masoretic text changing the original order of 
these prophecies, than for the representative of the Alexandrine 
text altering them. 

The prophecies before us seem to have been the only part of 
the sacred national literature composed before the Babylonish 
captivity, that went down into Egypt. Most of them went 
thither with Jeremiah. Others were added there, and a collec- 
tion of them made by Baruch. This original recension con- 
tinued to circulate in Heypt: and from it the Greek translation 
was afterwards made. On the basis of it, another appeared in 
Babylon among the exiles there. This was of course somewhat 
longer, and less authentic than the other. The Masoretic repre- 
sents the latter, which naturally came to be the Palestinian text. 

The fiftieth and fifty-first ἐμὰ δὶς were written in Babylon, 
not having belonged to the Egyptian recension. The fifty- 
second chapter was probably appended after the return from 
Babylon to Palestine. How, then, did they get into the 
authentic and more original copy? In a few cases also, the 
Egyptian or Greek text of these chapters is preferable to the 
Masoretic or Palestinian. What is the cause of this? These 
questions occasion great difficulty to the critic, and cannot be 
answered satisfactorily. The Palestinian or Babylonian addi- 
tions subsequently appended to Jeremiah’s authentic prophecies 
and supposed to be his, must have found their way to Egypt as 
parts of the whole work, and have been incorporated there with 
the primitive recension. Their text was subjected to scrutiny, 
perhaps by Ezra and his associates, who had certainly something 
to do with the sacred books. After that, it went to Egypt and 
was adopted there as belonging to the whole collection bearing 
Jeremiah’s name. 

It is probable, that when Baruch made the collection, chaps. 
1.-xxiy. was the first portion. It is the most general in its con- 


1 Bleek’s Einleitung, p. 496. 
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tents, containing reproofs of the national sins, and announcements 
of impending punishment. It is neither wholly chronological ; 
nor has it been put together on an organic principle. In 
arranging the whole this division was placed at the beginning, 
because it contains the earliest oracles of Jeremiah; along 
with others, however, of a late date. It is easy to see why the 
twenty-first chapter was attached to the twentieth ; the name 
Pashur standing at the head of both. The twenty-second chap- 
ter commences with the same subject as that with which the 
twenty-first closes; while the twenty-third is closely connected 
with the twenty-second in the nature of its prophecies. The 
twenty-fourth chapter belongs to the same historical time as 
its predecessor. This earliest collection was prefixed to all the 
rest. The compiler placed xxvi.—xxxvill. next in order, in- 
fluenced perhaps by peculiar views. 

We must suppose that Baruch was naturally influenced by 
the opinion of the prophet in his arrangement. He was the 
final editor of the authentic prophecies; but probably Ezra 
and his associates gave its final form to the whole book as it 
now appears in Hebrew,—the recension itself having been pre- 
viously constituted on the basis of the Egyptian one, at Babylon 
and in Palestine. 

As there is no external evidence respecting the manner in 
which the whole book was made up, very various hypotheses 
have been framed respecting its gradual growth and arrange- 
ment. Almost every critic has his own theory. But we may 
safely omit an enumeration of them. Vitringa, Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Movers, Hitzig, Havernick, Ewald, Stahelin, Bun- 
sen, Schmieder, Naegelsbach, and Bleek, have constructed plans 
of the work, more or less artificial. Some of them attach too 
much to the chronological, others to the subject-matter, prin- 
ciple. Those of Ewald, Havernick, and Bunsen, are substan- 
tially alike. We forbear to add another to their number; 
though an indication of ours has been attempted. 

No chronological table can be more than an approach to the 
truth. The following is as near as we are able to make it: 


AFTE 
UNDER epee JEHOIACHIN. JEHOIAKIM. ZEDEKIAH. ΒΞ τευ 
Chap. 1. xl. vil. xvil. 19-xx. 1. 
» 1.1-τ|. δ. ΧΙ]. Viil. ΧΧΙ. 11. 
» ii. 6-vi.30 χὰ. ix. xxii. lii. 
X. XXlll. 
XIV. Xxiv. 
XV. XXVil. 


xvi. XXVlil. 
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JEHOIAKIM. ZEDEKIAH. 
xvii. 1-18. ΧΧΙ͂Χ. 
ΧΧΥ. XXX. 
XXV1. ΧΧΧΙ. 
XXXV. XXxXil. 
XXXVI. XXX1il. 
xlv. XXXIV. 
xlvi. XXXVil. 
xlvii. XXXVIil. 
x1 viii. ΧΧΧΙΧ. 
xlix. xl. 

xii. 
xiii. 
xiii. 
xliy. 


The differences between critics are greatest in determining the 
dates of the chapters after the twentieth and onward till the 
thirty-seventh. Respecting the first twelve there is least diver- 
sity of view. The circumstances that determine them when 
they are not given, or that shews the inscriptions to be incor- 
rect, are not always palpable or plain; but we must. take such 
data as exist, and judge of them as exactly as we can. Unfor- 
tunately there has been too much tendency in certain critics to 
subjectivity, in the absence of external evidence. 

The notices of time in the inscriptions sometimes proceeded 
from Jeremiah, sometimes not. Another hand, or rather several, 
appear from the occasional erroneousness of them. The follow- 
ing list of all the times given in the book will help to shew the 
unchronological arrangement to the reader : 


UNDER JEHOTAKIM UNDER ZEDEKIAH 
Are placed. ; Are placed. 
Chap. xxv. in the fourth year. Chap. xxi. without a year. 
»  XXvi. in the beginning. »  XXiv. in the beginning. 
»»  X&xxXv. without a year. »  XxXvu.. in the beginning. 
» XXXvi.in the fourth year. ,, xxviii. inthe fourth year. 
» Σὶν. in the fourth year. »»  XX1x. without a year. 


» ΦΖΧΧΙΙ in the tenth year. 
»  XXxili. in the tenth year. 
»  X&Xxiv. without a year. 

»  X&XXXvil. without a year. 
»  XXXvill. without a year. 
»  xlix.34,inthe beginning. 
», L-h. in the fourth year. 


| VI. Srytze anp Manner or Writina.—The style of Jeremiah 
is such as might: have been expected from the character of his 
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mind, which was not of original force or great comprehension. 
It was deficient in the ability to body forth sublime thoughts 
in sustained grandeur. It could not soar high for a long time, 
nor present ideas with corresponding energy and vigour. The 
prophet, indeed, had occasional flights. Sometimes the thoughts 
are elevated and independent, as in 111. 16; vii. 22, etc. ; xxxl. 
31, etc. The mode of writing is fresh, lively, and tolerably 
vigorous in chaps. ii.—vi., XXX., XXXl. xxxil., and xlvi.—xlix; 
while chaps. viil.-xxix., with a few exceptions, are much infe- 
rior. What he wrote immediately after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, though not the best in point of originality and power, 
is superior to such prophecies as are in ee wmiehiy. Perhaps 
youth and age had to do with the freshness or force of his utter- 
ances. His usual method is diffuse, imitative, soft, weak, full 
of repetitions and of standing phrases. The rhythm is not 
strongly marked ; and the succession of ideas is loose. From the 
second to the sixth chapters we have the most favorable speci- 
men of his manner and style; there the tone is firmer and more 
animated: the style attains to a kind of rhythm, after which it 
strives in vain in many other parts. In threatenings, the tone 
is usually higher; in admonitions, it sinks down almost to the 
level of prose. As far as we can judge, the spirit of the times 
he lived in, the desolations of his country, and the ill-treatment 
he received, operated unfavourably on his mental idiosyncrasy, 
and deteriorated his compositions. He is mournful, soft, pathe- 
tic; his tones are full of feeling, subdued, sorrowful, low-pitched. 
Hence, though capable of elevation and sublimity, his flights 
are short and few. Grief had bowed his soul to the ground, 
and affected the language of the inspired muse. Prophecy, too, 
had begun to wane. Its lamp was already flickering: the 
brightness of its flame had almost expended itself. 

Jerome remarked long ago a certain rusticity in the expres- 
sion: “Jeremias propheta sermone quidem apud Hebreos Isaia, 
Osee, et quibusdam aliis prophetis videtur esse rusticior.” This 
is correct ; but when he continues to say, ‘“‘simplicitas eloquli a 
loco eo, in quo natus est accidit, fuit enim Anathotites,” he is 
less reliable. The plainness of the prophet’s language did not 
arise from the place of his nativity, but the age he belonged to. 
Lowth, apparently misunderstanding Jerome’s language, tells 
us that he could not discover a trace of rusticity.' The diction 
is degenerate and Chaldaising, of which it is needless to heap up 
examples, because they are apparent to all. 

The accomplished bishop judges rather favourably when 
affirming that the last six chapters of Jeremiah approach very 


1 Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. Leo. xxi. 
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near the sublimity of Isaiah. This is by no means true of 1., li., 
which are much inferior to xlvi.-xlix. Indeed it is hardly ap- 
plicable to the latter, though they are among the best specimens 
of Jeremiah. In repeating Lowth, Henderson is still more in- 
correct, “there are portions of the book which little, ¢f a¢ ail, 
fall short of the compositions of Isaiah.’?! More than half the 
work is poetical, the rest is history. The symbolising of the 
prophet is of an inferior order (i. 4-19; xxiv.) Nor are the 
symbolical actions, most of which are purely allegorical and 
imaginary, skilfully contrived, except in xxxii.,xxxv. Itis hardly 
necessary to shew that they describe nothing in the outward 
history of Jeremiah’s life. Few attempt to explain them literally 
(see xill., xvill., xix., 1-13; xxvii.). , 

In the course of our observations it has been stated that the 
book presents various reminiscences and reproductions of Isaiah’s, 
and occasionally of Micah’s, Obadiah’s, and others’ prophecies. 
These have been industriously collected by Kueper ; but his list 
greatly needs sifting. Jeremiah’s use of Deuteronomy is more 
marked. That book had been recently found by Hilkiah, and 
exerted much influence on his modes of thought. His acquaint- 
ance with Deuteronomy is chiefly conspicuous in chaps. xxviii.- 
xxx. Comp. Deut. xxvin. 47, 48, with xxvii. 8; Deut. 
Xvill. 22, with xxviii. 9; Deut. xi. 1-6, with xxviii. 16; Deut. 
xiii. 10, with xxix. 23; Deut. xii. 17, with xxx. 18. Both the 
words and ideas of Deut. xxvii. 50-538, 58; xxix. 28-28; xxx. 
1, 3, 4, 5, are found again in Jeremiah. His reminiscences of 
the first four Mosaic books are less striking, and not so numerous 
as they appear in Philippson’s list. 

We need only refer to Hitzig’s conjectural criticism, which 
attributes to Jeremiah’s authorship Ps. v., vi., xiv., xxii.-xli., 
li.-ly., lxix-lxxi., too long a list certainly, for which the evi- 
dence is very precarious in some instances; in others, slightly 
probable. For example, the style of the twenty-second is not 
Jeremiah’s, nor is the internal evidence very appropriate; but 
the thirty-first may have proceeded from the prophet, as Roed- 
iger supposes.* 

VII. Messtanic Passaces.—The book of Jeremiah has various 
Messianic prophecies, such as xxiii. 5-6: ‘“ Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous 
branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
judgment and justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be 
saved, and Israel shall dwell safely; and this is his name 


1 The book of the prophet Jeremiah, introductory dissertation. p. 10. 

3. Jeremias librorum sacrorum, etc., p. 60, et seqq. 

3 Die Israelitische Bibel, Zweyter Theil, p. 1138. 

* See article Jeremias in Ersch and Gruber, Zweyte Section, 15th Theil, p. 256. 
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whereby he shall be called, The Lord our Righteousness.” Here 
the Messiah is the righteous branch of David, so that the re- 
newed and sanctified people under him receive the new name 
Jehovah is our righteousness, i.e., we have become righteous in 
Jehovah alone. Hitzig renders the words differently, viz., this 
ts the name that they assign to him, ‘ Jehovah is our righteous- 
ness,”’ 1.6.,ὄ he creates or procures it. In the one case the suffix 
of the verb Ἴδ δ 72) is referred to Israel; in the other to the king 


who is promised. In both the verb 1s taken impersonally. We 
prefer the translation according to which the suffix relates to 
Israel, because a better sense is elicited. There is not, however, 
any essential difference between them. Instead of the usual 
punctuation, several testimonies have δ 9) they shall call. The 
Masoretic pointing is supported by the Septuagint, and is un- 
doubtedly correct, as Hengstenberg has shewn.! Various other 
renderings have been proposed, which the Hebrew rejects, as 
that of Blayney: ‘“ And this is the name by which the Lord 
shall call him, our righteousness.” The Septuagint version is 
similar, καὶ τοῦτο τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ὃ καλέσει αὐτὸν κύριος, ᾿Ιωσεδέκ. 
“« And this is his name which the Lord shall call him, Josedek,’’ 
t.e., Lord of righteousness. Here the κύριος has no correspond- 
ma νὰ in the original, but is supplied by the translator. 

he passage is often appealed to as presenting “an unanswer- 
able argument for the divinity of Jesus,” though it furnishes 
none. The Messiah is never called Jehovah in the Old Testa- 
ment. He is not styled so here according to either of the two 
admissible versions, which coincide in the rendering Jehovah is 
our righteousness. The two Hebrew words 43/27¥ 711M are not 


a compound epithet or appellative, but the subject and predicate 
respectively of a proposition. The mode in which the name 
Jehovah is taken here is the same as in the expression given to 
an altar DP) My" (Exodus xvii. 15), Jehovah my banner ; οἷον 
rir’, the name given to an altar by Gideon (Judges vi. 24). 

After these remarks, we need not enumerate Holden’s six 
reasons for the common version, ‘this is his name whereby he 
shall be called, the Lord our righteousness.”” One of them need 
only be mentioned to shew its erroneousness: “It was the con- 
stant interpretation of the Jews, who attribute the name Jehovah 
to Messiah from this particular passage.”* The reverse is the 
fact. 

Cognate to the passage we have just considered is that in 
xxxiii. 15, 16: “(In those days and at that time will I cause 


1 Christology, vol. ii. pp. 416, 417, English translation. 
2 The Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, p. 218. 
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the branch of righteousness to grow up unto David [from 
David]; and he shall execute judgment and righteousness in 
the land. In those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem 
shall dwell safely ; and this is the name wherewith she shall be 
called ; the Lord our righteousness.” 

Here the name “ Jehovah is our righteousness” is given to 
Jerusalem, that is to the new and better theocracy, not to the 
Messiah, which confirms our interpretation of xxii. 5, 6, where 
the appellation refers to Israel. 

This plate, like its parallel, has had false constructions put 
upon it. Bishop Pearson says, the simplest interpretation of 
the words is, iste qui vocabit eam, i.e., he that calleth Jerusalem 
is the Lord our righteousness, viz., Christ.1_ The original will 
not bear this sense. Holden proposes, ‘This is the name 
whereby he shall be called, the Lord our righteousness.”? Here 


the punctuation of ΠΡ is wrongly changed. The true sense is 
that which we have given. Hitzig, of course, adopts it; though 
in the parallel place he follows an interpretation which does not 
harmonise with it. There the version he gives is admissible ; 
here there is no place for diversity of opinion. Even Neumann 
admits that the epithet is here given to Jerusalem, not to the 
future king. 

Jer. xxxi. 22, “The Lord hath created a new thing in 
the earth, a woman shall compass a man.” “The first clause,” 
says Holden, “implies that the thing mentioned in the latter 
was to be new or uncommon, and that it was to be the Lerd’s 
doing or work, both of which characters are very applicable 
to our Lord’s miraculous conception, and to no other event 
to which the prophecy has been supposed to relate.”? Strange 
to say, this interpretation is not uncommon among a certain 
class of writers, who possess abounding zeal, without a knowledge 
of Hebrew. It is quite inadmissible for many reasons, and 
would be contrary to the context as well as to all analogy. 

The principal views are the following :— 

First. Schnurrer translates “ femina tuebitur virum; omnia 
erunt tutissima,”’ ὦ woman τοί protect a man, instead of the 
reverse, which is usual. This is the view of Gesenius and many 
others. We doubt, however, whether the idea of universal 
security would be so expressed, or be introduced with such 
emphasis. 

Secondly. Ewald translates, “‘a woman shall turn herself into 
the man,” meaning that God strengthens the weak, as if a 
woman: were metamorphosed into a man. This requires the 


ΠῚ On the Creed, vol. ii. p. 170. 
2 The Scripture Testimonies, etc., p. 216. : 8 Ibid., p. 398. 
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change of a vowel in the word ΣΙ, so that it becomes 
ΘΟ. It is disingenuous in Hengstenberg to call it a 
‘change in the reading.” 

Thirdly. Hitzig renders, “ the woman will look for the man,” 
f.e., inquire after and seek for him. This is the opposite of 
what takes place usually. The woman is here the Jewish 
church; the man or husband, Jehovah, from whom she had 
apostatised. 

Fourthly. Blayney translates, “A woman shall put to the 
rout a strong man.” A fatal objection to this is that the verb 
never signifies to defeat or put to the rout. 

It is difficult to decide between the second and third opinions, 
chiefly because the context is obscure. We are inclined to adopt 
the former as best suited to the connection. ‘“ Why dost thou 
withdraw thyself, thou backsliding daughter.” Why art thou 
so timid and fearful in thy long captivity? ‘Surely Jehovah 
creates a new thing in the earth, the woman is changed into the 
man.” She becomes strong, bold, firm. Jehovah transforms 
-her nature. Israel becomes a very different church, and turns 
to God with full purpose of heart. Such seems to us the sense 
of the place. That the man is “the Lord,” as Hengstenberg 
supposes, is inadmissible. 

Fifthly. Parisius, whom Dathe follows, renders, “ women shall 
dance with joy together with men,” intimating that choirs of 
women should dance with men in the public solemnities. This 
is exceedingly improbable. Nor is there any warrant for apply- 
ing the verb to dancing or exulting. 

On this passage much has been written by older critics and 
theologians, as may be seen from the list which Neumann! gives. 

Another Messianic passage is in xxx. 21, 22: “And their 
prince shall be of themselves, and their ruler shall proceed from 
the midst of them: and I will cause him to approach, and he 
shall come near to me. For who is he that would pledge his life 
to draw near to me, saith Jehovah?” Suchisa correct translation 
of the words, which are erroneously rendered in the English ver- 
sion. The suffix should not be referred to the people, as the Sep- 
tuagint and English version have it ; but with the Syriac, to the 
ruler. The passage alludes to the more intimate connection that 
should subsist between Jehovah and his anointed one in the 
ideal theocracy which formed the summit of prophetic aspiration 
and spiritual hope. It states that a native king should rule 
over the people, who would approach the inmost sanctuary with 
impunity, and be favoured with the closest divine communion. 
No foreign prince should have that privilege; nor dare, except 


1 Vol. ii. pp. 219, 220, note, 
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at the cost of his life, to boast of his intimacy with Jehovah. 
There is no doubt that the passage applies to Messiah, not to 
John Hyrcanus, as some hold. And there is also no doubt of 
the unexegetical procedure of theologians, who believe that the 
passage exhibits the character and work of a Mediator. They 
put their New Testament theology into it who offer this 
explanation: “The greatest of all the princes that have 
sprung out of Israel, and to whom especially this passage has 
respect, is our adorable King and Lord Jesus Christ. He it is 
who with entire heart has drawn near to God. He, as the 
eternal high priest, hath entered into the most holy place, the 
presence of God, to make reconciliation for both Gentiles and 
Jews. He hath perfectly assured us of the favour of the Most 
High. Through faith in Him we become children of God; and 
the great promise is fulfilled to us: ‘ Ye shall be my people, and 
I will be your God.’”” Who can believe that Jeremiah, or any 
: ew of the old dispensation, ever dreamt of the Messiah in this 
ivht ? 

“Other Messianic places are, 11. 14-18; xii. 14-17; xxiii. 3-8. 
Generally speaking, xxx., xxxl., xxxil., with xxxii. 37-44, 
relate to the Messianic period.! 

VIII. Quotations ΙΝ THE New TestamEent.—A few quota- 
tions from Jeremiah occur in the New Testament, viz. :— 


Chap. vii. 11... ... Matt. xxi. 13; Mark xi. 17; Luke xix. 46. . 
» x. 24... ... 1 Cor.i. 91. 
» xxxvii. 15 ... Matt. u. 18. 
» Xxxvili.3l,etec. Heb. vi. 8, etc. 
» XXxvili. 38, 34 Heb. x. 16, 17. 


In Matt. xxvii. 29 there is also said to be a citation from 
Jeremiah; but no corresponding passage is found in the pro- 
phet. The evangelist, or his translator, was led astray by Jer. 
xviii. 1, etc., and has given a quotation from Zech, xi. 12, 13, 
neither literal nor exact. 


1 Bleek, Einleit., p. 501. 
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THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 


I. NaME AND suBsEcT.—The Hebrew name of these elegies 
is MDS how, which is the first word, according to a Jewish cus- 
tom of taking the title from the initial term. They were also 
called ΓΛ) from their contents. The LXX. translated the 
latter θρῆνοι, which the Vulgate renders, Lamentationes. 

We read in 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, “ And Jeremiah lamented for 
Josiah : and all the singing men and the singing women spoke of 
Josiah in their lamentations to this day, and made them an 
ordinance in Israel ; and behold, they are written in the Lamen- 
tations.” De Wette supposes that this literary notice of the 
Chronicle-writer implies a belief on the part of the author that 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah were sung on the occasion re- 
ferred to.' This is very improbable. The historian would 
scarcely have made such a mistake. The lamentations of the 
singing men and women may have belonged to a collection of 
elegies or mourning odes for the dead, which were used at the 
funeral solemnities of different kings. Or the lamentations 
chanted upon Josiah’s death may have been then composed for 
the first time. Though it is not said that Jeremiah himself wrote, 
or that he caused others to write, it seems most probable that he 
did compose lamentations on the occasion of Josiah’s death, 
which were not taken into the canon and are therefore lost. 
At the time of the Chronist there was a collection of elegies, the 
composition of different poets, containing several composed by 
Jeremiah on the death of Josiah, but not identical with the present 
canonical book. Yet the passage in 2 Chfon. has given rise to the 
belief that the Lamentations we now have were really composed 
by the prophet on the occasion of Josiah’s death. Jerome and 
Ussher held this opinion; Josephus is doubtful? All that the 
Jewish historian says is, that Jeremiah composed an elegy upon 
Josiah, which is extant till this time. The poem was extant in 
the days of Josephus. Is it now lost? Or does he mean the 


1 Einleitung, § 272, p. 408. 2 Antiqq. x. 5. 
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present Lamentations? Had the elegy or elegies existed in the 
time of the historian, it is not likely they would have been lost 
now. If they were in the canon then, nothing has been dropped 
out of it since. Hence we believe that Josephus did mean to say 
that the Lamentations were written by the prophet on the occa- 
sion of Josiah’s death, though Thenius takes a different view.! 
That the hypothesis is baseless is certain, because the whole 
strain of the book contradicts it. The destruction of the holy 
city and temple, the overthrow of the state by the Chaldeans, 
had already taken place, and the prophet deplores the national 
calamities. 

II. Conrents.—In the first elegy, the prophet begins with 
lamenting the sad reverse of fortune which had befallen his 
country, admitting, however, that all her disasters were the just 
consequence of national apostacy. Jerusalem herself is intro- 
duced to continue the complaint and solicit the divine com- 
passion. 

The second describes the dire effects of the divine anger in 
the subversion of the civil and religious constitution of the Jews. 
The author represents the wretchedness of his country as unpar- 
alleled, accusing the false prophets of having contributed to her 
ruin by wrong messages. Jerusalem is entreated to cry to God 
with deep repentance, for the removal of His heavy judgments. 

The third elegy describes the writer’s own sufferings, and sets 
forth the inexhaustible mercies of God as the source of hope, 
exhorting his fellow countrymen to patience and resignation 
under the divine chastisements. He asserts God’s justice, and 
maintains that none has a right to complain when he is punished 
according to his deserts. Finally, he prays for deliverance, and 
vengeance on his country’s enemies. 

In the fourth elegy the prophet contrasts the present wretched 
condition of the nation with its former prosperity, ascribing the 
change chiefly to the profligacy of its priests and prophets. 
The people confess their sins. Their enemies the Edomites are 
threatened with coming judgments, and Zion is comforted with 
the hope of a time when her calamities should cease. 

The fifth elegy is in the form of a prayer, in which the people 
deplore the loss of their country and the miseries under which 
they groan, supplicating Jehovah to pity their wretchedness, 
and restore them to His favour. 

III. ConnEcTION OF THE ELEGIES WITH ONE ANOTHER.— 
What is the connection between these poems? Are they 
arranged after a definite plan, or does each stand independent ? 
Of the older critics, Eichhorn considered them isolated productions 


1 Die Klaglieder erklart, Vorbemerkungen, § 2, p. 116. 
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composed by Jeremiah at different times, and asserts that the 
compiler endeavoured to bring connection into them by putting 
them together.! Bertholdt supposes that they are isolated parts 
of one poem, which do not stand in verbal connection with one 
another, but are bound together into a whole merely by one 
leading subject.2 More recent scholars have endeavoured to 
shew that they form in themselves a connected whole. De 
Wette, Ewald, and Keil have tried to point out the nature of the 
connection. Thus Ewald says, that in the first two we find 
sorrow without consolation; in the third, consolation for the 
poet himself; in the fourth the lamentation is renewed with 
greater violence ; but soon the whole people, as if urged by their 
own spontaneous impulse, fall to weeping and hoping.? Keil as- 
serts that the first shews sorrow on account of the catastrophe of 
Jerusalem’s capture; that the second describes the destruction 
of the city and temple; that in the third, the spiritual sufferings 
of the pious are laid before the people as an admonition to re- 
pentance and a ground of hope; that in the fourth, the divine 
justice in punishing is unfolded; and that the fifth implores the 
restoration of former favour.* No close relation is here pointed 
out between the elegies. They were not composed on one defi- 
nite plan. All that can be plainly perceived is, that the last 
contains the heaviest lamentation; and that the third, which is 
more personal than the rest, stands between such as are of 
general import. Hence we agree more with Eichhorn, Ber- 
tholdt, and Thenius, than with Ewald and Keil. Each elegy is 
complete in itself. The leading idea of all is nearly the same. 
Bishop Lowth’s description is sufficiently accurate: “the whole 
bears rather the appearance of an accumulation of corresponding 
sentiments than an accurate and connected series of different 
ideas arranged in the form of a regular treatise.” 

IV. THE TIMES ΟΕ. THEIR COMPOSITION.—Horrer, Jahn, and 
Rosenmiiller suppose that in the first elegy the prophet de- 
plores the conquest of Jerusalem in the time of Jehoiachin, 
when that monarch and ten thousand of the leading Jews were 
carried to Babylon (2 Kings xxiv. 12, etc.) Internal evidence 
disagrees with this date (i. 3). The sanctuary had been pro- 
faned by the heathen (i. 10), the feasts were not kept (i. 4), and 
famine prevailed (i. 11). We reject the hypothesis of Pareau, 
that it was composed after the siege, which had been raised 
for a time, recommenced (Jer. xxxvii. 5);® with that of Ber- 


1 Finleitung in das alte Testament, v. p. 245. 2 Finleitung, vol. v. p. 2828. 
8 Die poetischen Biicher des alt. B., p. 145, et seqq., Theil 1. 

4 Einleitung, ; 377, 2nd edition. 

5 Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, translated by Gregory, and edited by Stowe, p. 189. 
6 Threni Jerem, philologice et critice illustrati, p. 50. 
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tholdt and Eichhorn, who refer it to the grave- or death-like 
silence prevailing about Jerusalem; and that of Thenius, who 
supposes it to have been written by some one of those left in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem at the second carrying away and 
before the third (2 Kings xxv. 11; Jer. xxxix. 10, xl. 1, lu. 
29).! The latter is opposed to the evidence of the elegy itself, 
various portions of which imply that the temple and city were 
still standing, though they had suffered great damage (i. 4, 16, 
18, 19). 

The second elegy is supposed by Pareau, Jahn, and Welte, to 
refer to the destruction of the city and temple; while Thenius 
conjectures that it was written during Jeremiah’s abode at Miz- 
pah, before he had received a revelation (verse 9). As far as 
we can judge from the contents, the city and temple were in the 
same state as they were when the first was written. 

The third elegy agrees well with the time immediately after 
the prophet had been delivered from the pit, as described in the 
thirty-eighth chapter of his book. He speaks of his own treat- 
ment and sufferings. So Pareau, whose opinion is preferable 
here to that of Thenius. 

The fourth is supposed by Thenius to have been written in 
Egypt.2 This is more than doubtful. Pareau thinks it was 
composed after the Chaldeans had broken into the city, and 
Zedekiah was taken prisoner. The situation depicted does not 
appear to be different from that of the preceding ones. We see 
no evidence for fixing upon any other time. 

According to Pareau and Jahn, the fifth was composed after 
the destruction of the city. This is correct. It was subsequent 
to the rest. Thenius assumes that it was composed on the journey 
to Egypt, referring for confirmation to Jer. xl. 7, 11; xli. 15. 

In the absence of evidence, we find it an almost hopeless 
task to separate and define the particular circumstances which 
each elegy supposes. The sameness prohibits the settlement 
of their respective times, if that phrase be applicable at all. 
Slight presumptions alone can be adduced for assigning the 
elegies to particular junctures in the history of the city, either 
during Jeremiah’s abode in it, or after he left it. They must 
have been written soon after one another, but not all at the 
same place. On the one hand, it may be thought unlikely 
that they were composed during the siege, storming, and taking 
of the city ; because amid the horrors of such scenes they could 
scarcely have been calmly written in an artificial form. On the 
other, it may be said that they suit a spectator of the desolations 
described—one who wrote amid the ruin of his country—because 


1 Die Klaglieder erklart, p. 126. 2 Die Klaglieder erklart, pp. 163, 164. 
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the picture is vivid. The fifth implies that a considerable time 
had elapsed since the destruction of the city ; for we read in the 
eighteenth verse, “Because of the mountain of Zion, which is 
desolate, the foxes walk upon it.” If this be not a poetical 
hyperbole, we see that mount Zion had been deserted for some 
time, so that foxes prowled about the ruins. The elegy in ques- 
tion was probably penned in Egypt. 

Riegler is inclined to place most of the melancholy scenes 
depicted in these elegies, in the short period between the 
conquest and destruction of the city. In Jer. li. 6, it is 
related that the enemies broke into the city on the ninth 
day of the fourth month, and plundered it; but that on the 
tenth day of the fifth month Nebuzaradan came to Jerusalem 
and destroyed it. To this space of a month the elegies 
chiefly τοίου. This view is adopted and maintained by Bleek,* 
who thinks that none of the elegies, not even the fifth, pre- 
supposes the destruction of the city and temple. Surely the 
learned critic overlooked the eighteenth verse of the fifth, 
which clearly implies that the temple had been burnt by the 
enemy. Sufficient allowance has not been made for the fact 
that the prophet may have thrown himself back into past 
scenes, and depicted the present and past together. This was 
often done. The scenes described may have been past when he 
wrote, recalling them. There is therefore no formidable argu- 
ment in the way of our concluding that they were all composed 
in Egypt. Yet we hesitate to believe so of any except the last. 
Jeremiah, who was in the city before Zedekiah was carried 
away, probably wrote the first four in the brief interval imdi- 
cated by Riegler. The conjecture of Tomline,® that. Jeremiah 
prophetically paints the still greater miseries his country was to 
suffer at some future time, is without foundation. The twenty- 
second verse of the fourth chapter does not warrant it, as he 
incorrectly supposes. 

V. Form.—tThe first, second, third, and fourth are arranged 
alphabetically. The first, second, and fourth make each verse 
begin with a letter of the alphabet; verse 1 with δὲ, verse 2 
with 5, etc. The third elegy makes every three verses begin 
with the successive letters of the alphabet. Hence it contains 
sixty-six verses; while the first, second, and fourth have twenty- 
two verses each. In the second, third, and fourth, 5 precedes 
Ὁ; in the first all is regular. This transposition of letters cannot 
be explained by the hypothesis of later alterations; it must be 
reckoned original. In i., ii., iii., every verse is a triplet, with 

1 Die Klagelieder des Propheten Jeremias metrisch uebersetzt, Einleitung, p. 4. 

2 Einleitung, p. 503. | 

8 Elements of Christian Theology, vol. i., pp. 112, 113. 
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two exceptions, 1.7, 11.19. In iv. and v. there are only couplets, 
the verses consisting of two statements, except iv. 15. 

VI. AvurnorsHip.—These elegies have been generally attri- 
buted to Jeremiah as their author. Tradition names him as the 
writer, as is seen from the LXX., the Targum, Talmud, and 
Jerome. At the beginning of the Greek translation the follow- 
ing sentence occurs: “And it came to pass after Israel was 
taken captive and Jerusalem made desolate that Jeremias sat 
weeping, and lamented with this lamentation over Jerusalem, 
and said.” This sentence has been copied into the Vulgate and 
Arabic versions. Did the verse exist in the Hebrew copies from 
which the Greek was taken? Thenius thinks, from the tenor 
of the words, that they were derived from the Hebrew. Why 
then did the editors of the Hebrew text not receive the verse as 
it was in the MSS. of the Lamentations? The critic answers 
that they were in doubt whether Jeremiah composed the first 
elegy. This is improbable. Jerome seems to have looked upon 
the verse as spurious: at least, he did not admit it into his 
version. 

Most modern critics believe that the contents, spirit, tone, 
and language are in harmony with the old tradition respecting 
authorship. Such is the judgment of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Jahn, Keil, Welte, Bleek, and others. Thenius objects, 
mentioning the improbability of Jeremiah treating the same 
subject five times. The poems, as he thinks, present a per- 
ceptible difference. Even ordinary esthetic feeling may per- 
ceive a distinction between the second and fourth compared with 
the first and third. The two former are pronounced truly excel- 
lent, freely moving, well arranged, and naturally progressing 
odes ; the latter, much weaker, struggling with the form, arti- 
ficially elaborated, accumulating images here and there running 
into one another and issuing in reminiscences, though in other 
respects they are excellent, and their contents entirely suitable. 
Hence the critic asserts that he who wrote 11. and iv. did not 
write 111. 1-20, since it is impossible that passages like the latter 
could have proceeded from Jeremiah, who preserves measure 
and moderation even in the most animated parts of his pro- 
phecies, and no where lays himself open to the charge of spring- 
ing from one image to another, as is the case here. He adds 
that 1., 111., v. were written in relations which do not apply to 
Jeremiah, as appears from i. 9c., 116.; 111. 34, etc.; v. 4, 5, 9, 
10; and that various passages in them refer to the writer’s 
peculiar condition, and to a time subsequent to Jerusalem’s 
destruction by several years (comp. i. 1, 3; ii. 25, etc., 34, ete., 
58, etc.; v. 18). Finally, the critic declares it impossible to 
explain the fact satisfactorily that in ii.-iv. the verses beginning 
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with 5 precede Ὁ; while the usual alphabetical order appears 
in i. Hence Thenius infers that all the elegies did not proceed 
from Jeremiah. The second and fourth belong to him ; whereas 
the first was written by a poet who was left behind in Palestine, 
some time after the destruction of Jerusalem. The fifth was 
composed by one acquainted with the second; the third was 
written by another. The analogies between i., iii., and vy. are 
accounted for by the fact that their authors were contemporary 
with Jeremiah, and probably fellow-citizens, who had heard 
the prophet, and perhaps /possessed some of his utterances in 
writing.! 

These grounds are insufficient to justify the conclusion derived 
from them. The great stumbling-block seems to be iu. 1-20, 
where the manner of expression differs from the usual method of 
Jeremiah. It must be admitted that the images follow one 
another in quick succession, and are unlike the passages in 
which Jeremiah complains of his fate (xv. 10, 15-18; xviii. 19, 
etc.; xx. 7-18). Yet the difference of circumstances will go far 
to account for the diversity. Here the prophet speaks not only 
in his own name but in that of the believing Israelites. Wish- 
ing to give a condensed view of the miseries which had befallen 
his countrymen, he accumulates images in rapid succession for 
that purpose. His style was not always uniform, weak, diffuse, 
verbose. The sixth chapter shews that it is sometimes charac- 
terised by strength and variety of imagery. When the latter 
part of that chapter, especially verses 24-30, is compared with 
li. 1-20, there is a probability that the latter proceeded from 
the prophet himself. To say that he could not have written 
them is to limit the range of his powers. 

We do not believe that i. and iii. were written in relations 
that do not suit Jeremiah. Whatis there in i. 9c. or 11c. which 
is not applicable to the prophet? Orin iu. 34 and following 
verses ἢ 

It is not necessary to suppose that i. 111. must have been com- 
posed some years after the destruction of Jerusalem. The pas- 
sages which Thenius adduces in 1. and ii. do not support the 
conclusion. In fact, the destruction of Jerusalem is not implied 
in any of these elegies. All refer to the time immediately pre- 
ceding the final catastrophe—+.e., before the tenth day of the 
fifth month of the eleventh year of Zedekiah. 

Little importance can be attached to the difference between 
the alphabetical order in 11.-ἰν. and 1. We account for it on 
the principle that the prophet did not bind himself to one arti- 
- ficial method. Weary of the trammels, or for the sake of variety, 


1 Die Klaglieder erklart, Vorbemerkungen, p. 120, 
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he introduced diversity. Why should not the poet be allowed 
some freedom? There is no proof that the order of the letters 
5 and ¥ fluctuated in the time of Jeremiah; and that the author 
of i. followed the new order, Jeremiah the old. But the absence 
of all alphabetical order in y. cannot be so easily disposed of. 
Bertholdt refers the change in the fifth to forgetfulness on the 
part of Jeremiah ; Ewald to accident. These are not satisfactory 
hypotheses. Different authorship must be called in to help the 
explanation. 

The present position of the Lamentations among the Hagio- 
grapha has no proper bearing on the question of authorship, 
though it has been sometimes used for that purpose. The Ma- 
soretes and Talmudists, it is said, separated them from the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah, and put them among the Megilloth. If this 
was done, it had no relation to authorship. The object of it was 
to bring up the number of the sacred books to twenty-four. 
Jerome says that Jeremiah and the Lamentations were counted one 
book. The LXX., followed by the Vulgate, place the two toge- 
ther. In various printed editions superintended by Christians, 
they occupy the same position. It is doubtful which was the - 
original order—after Jeremiah, or among the Hagiographa ; 
though Henderson asserts that ‘there can be little doubt that 
originally they immediately followed or formed the concluding 
part of the book of that prophet.’’?! They and the book of Jere- 
miah were reckoned one, to bring out twenty-two, the number 
of the whole, corresponding to that of the letters in the alphabet. 
Keil explains their position among the Hagiographa by their 
subjectively liturgical character. How are they subjectively 
liturgical 7? 

It is a comparatively modern view among the Jews that 
the book was not written by means of the gift of prophecy, but 
by the Spirit of God; and therefore it was not classed among 
the prophets. This distinction is a gratuitous one, contra- 
dicting the testimony of Jewish tradition, which assigns the 
authorship to Jeremiah. We incline to adopt the opinion of 
those who believe that the book was originally appended to that 
of Jeremiah’s prophecies. If this be correct, it was separated 
and put among the Hagiographa to make up the number twenty- 
four; not transplanted from the Hagiographa to the end of 
Jeremiah, to be numbered with it as one book, and so to bring 
out twenty-two books in all. 

Thenius was not the first who supposed more authors than 
one for the Lamentations. Conz had already inferred the same 
from the difference of tone in them; and Kalkar from the fifth 


1 The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, etc., p. 275. 
2 In Havernick’s Einleit., vol, iii., p. 618, 8 In Bengel’s Archiv. iv, 
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not being alphabetical. The fifth certainly wants the polish and 
elaboration of the others, from whatever cause the deficiency 
arose. It may be, as Keil thinks, that it takes the form of a 
prayer, where reflectiveness embodied in artificial dress has no 
proper place. The style is inferior to that of the others, though 
it was written after the destruction of Jerusalem, probably in 
Egypt. In consequence of this, and its want of alphabetical 
order, we are naanls to assign it to the same writer as the pre- 
ceding four. One of Jeremiah’s disciples may have composed 
it. Ewald assigns the composition of all the Lamentations to 
some of Jeremiah’s disciples, who composed the book in Egypt.! 
Bunsen thinks that Baruch wrote them.? 

We believe that the same author appears in the first four, and 
that he is none other than Jeremiah himself. Everything 
agrees with the prophet—spirit, manner, and language. He is 
an eye-witness who had suffered severely with others. The dis- 
persion of the people, with the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple, are said to arise from the iniquities of the covenant 
people. Comp. i. 5, 8, 14, 22; iii. 39, 42; iv. 6, 22; v. 16, 
with Jer. xiii. 22, 26; xiv. 7; xvi. 10, οἷο. xvii. 1, etc. Their 
sinful trust in false prophets and profligate priests; their vain 
hopes of security in Jerusalem ; their relying on the help of 
feeble and faithless allies, are characteristic of the prophet. 

In like manner the diction is similar. Negligence of style, 
monotony, repetition of ideas and images, appear here as in 
Jeremiah’s authentic prophecies. Characteristic words and turns 
of expression present themselves in great number, as is shewn 
by the frequently recurring SaY and ἢ AQ Wav π 11, 18; 
ui. 47, 48; iv. 10, compared with Jer. iv. 6, 20; vi. 1,14; viii. 
11, 21; xiv. 17; xxx. 12, etc.; MYO J Th or Ὁ i. 16, com- 
pared with Jer. ix.17; xiii. 17; xiv. 17; mp ndin’ followed 
by MPN, WS, or ὮΝ 1. 15, ii. 18, compared with Jer. xiv. 
17; xlvi. 11; WH ii. 22, compared with Jer. xiv.17; xlvi.11; 

>it i. 11, compared with Jer. xv. 19. A few peculiar words 

are PH) i. 14; ONY ii. 9; WDD ii. 16; IBY iv. 8; NOM 
and ION iii, 65; DHL used of men, i. 18, 16; iii. 11; iv. 
δ; W prefixed, ii. 15; iv. 9. Words of peculiar forms are 
Navini. 7; DMD ii. 14; ABS ἢ. 18; in. 49. Chaldaising 
forms are PDD 1. 4; NI" for 9H) iv. 1; NW 1. 12; 
MYT ii 1; sy i. 143 | 

VII. Sryitze.—The style of these poems is admirably adapted 


' Geschichte d. V. Israel, iv., p. 24. 2 Gott. in der Geschichte, vol. i., p. 426. 
3 De Wette, Einleitung, pp. 409, 410. 
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to the subject, and has been excessively praised by Lowth : “There 
is not extant any poem which displays such a happy and splendid 
selection of imagery in so concentrated a state. What can be 
more elegant and poetical than the description of that once 
flourishing city, lately chief among the nations, sitting in the 
character of a female, solitary, afflicted, in a state of widowhood, 
deserted by her friends, betrayed by her nearest connections, 
imploring relief, and seeking consolation in vain! What a 
beautiful personification is that of ‘the ways of Sion mourning 
because none are come to her solemn feasts!’ How tender and 
pathetic are the following complaints :— 


Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? 

Behold and see, if there be any sorrow like to my sorrow, which is brought upon me, 
With which Jehovah hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger ! 

For these things do I weep; mine eye runneth down with water ; 

For far from me are they that should comfort me, that should restore my strength ; 
My children have perished because the enemy prevailed. 


But to : detail its beauties would be to transcribe the entire 
poem.” 

Although great pathos and much elegance pervade various 
parts of these elegies, we believe that the encomiums heaped 
upon them by Lowth are extravagant. Their artificial form is 
an evidence that they are not of the highest order. “1 con- 
sider,” says De Wette, “the alphabetical arrangement as a 
contrivance of the rhythmical art, an offspring of the later 
vitiated taste. When the spirit of poetry is flown, men cling to 
the lifeless body, the rhythmical form; and seek to supply its 
absence by this. In truth, nearly all the alphabetical composi- 
tions are remarkable for the want of connection, for common 
thoughts, coldness, and languor of feeling, and a low and occa- 
sionally mechanical phraseology. ...... The Lamentations are, 
indeed, possessed of considerable merit in their way, but still 
betray an unpoetic period and degenerated taste.’’? 


1 Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, xxii. 
2. Commentar ueber die-Psalmen, Einleit., p. 58. 
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THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 


J. Lire oF THE PROPHET.—Ezekiel was the son of Buzi, a 
priest. He was carried away into captivity along with Jehoi- 
achin and the chief of the people, in the eleventh year before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 599 B.c., into Mesopotamia, where 
the captives formed a colony at the River Chaboras, a tributary 
of the Euphrates (i. 1, 3; i11.15). He had a house at Tel-abib, 
and was married. In the fifth year of his exile he began to 
prophesy, i.e. 593 B.c., and continued in the same office till at 
east the sixteenth year after the destruction of Jerusalem, 1.6. 
upwards of twenty-two years. He appears to have been highly 
esteemed by his companions in exile; and the elders of the 
people applied to him for counsel. How long he survived 
Jerusalem’s fall is uncertain. A prophecy is dated in the 
twenty-seventh year, 2.6. about 572 (xxix. 17), shewing that 
he survived the destruction of the city for a considerable time. 
The accounts of his death are varying, and fabulous in part. 
They are collected by the Pseudo-Epiphanius. It is related 
that he was put to death by the head of the exiles for having 
reproved him on account of idolatry; and that he was buried in 
the field of Maur, in the tomb of Shem and Arphaxad. In 
later times his burying-place was shewn between the Chaboras 
and Euphrates, as Benjamin of Tudela states. It was also 
shewn and visited by Jews from Parthia and Media in the 
middle ages, some days’ journey from Bagdad, at a spot now 
called Kefel or Kif-el-Jhud, some miles south of the ruins of 
Babylon. The latter tradition is more probable than the former 
respecting his sepulchre; for there is reason to believe that he 
did not continue all his life at the original place of exile, but 
removed towards the close of it to his fellow-countrymen in the 
province of Babylon, where he probably died a natural death. 
The tenor of i. 1, 3, 111. 15, 22, leads to the belief that when his 
book was arranged the author was no longer on the theatre of 
his former activity. He died before the Persians conquered the 
Babylonians ; otherwise he would have expressed in his pro- 
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phecies the hopes of Israel’s deliverance inspired by such vic- 
tories. 

It has been inferred from the first verse, “Now it came to 
' pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month,” etc., that he 
began his ministry in the thirtieth year of his age. The con- 
clusion, however, does not follow from the premises. The reck- 
oning is from the era of Nabopolassar, father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the commencement of the Chaldean supremacy. There is no 
propriety in taking the era to be the eighteenth of Josiah, when 
the book of the law was discovered (ὁ Kings xxii.), as Haver- 
nick supposes; still less can we assume a jubilee-year, as Hitzig 
does, after Joseph Kimchi. He was young when carried away 
captive; though he does not speak of himself as a youth, in the 
manner of Jeremiah—younger most probably than thirty years. 
It is incorrect in Havernick to oppose to this idea the matured 
character of a priest which appears in his writings as well as 
his intimate acquaintance with the temple service. It does not 
follow from i. 3, where he is called a priest, that he actually dis- 
charged the priestly functions. His father was a Levitical 
ear so that the dignity descended to Ezekiel in the line of 

evi. 

II. Conrents oF THE BoOK.—The prophecies of Ezekiel may 
be divided into three parts—viz., chaps. 1.-xxiv.; XXV.-XXXIL. ; 
and xxxiii.-xlviii. 

1. The first contains visions-and prophecies, which were uttered 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The second contains oracles against foreign nations. 

The third is occupied with prophecies subsequent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. | 

These general divisions may be resolved into the following 
smaller ones: Chaps. i.-xi., containing—chap. 1. 1-111. 21. The 
prophet’s call to his office, his divine commission, instructions, 
and encouragement for performing the duties. 111. 22-vi. After 
the impulse of a new manifestation of Jehovah, Ezekiel gives 
utterance to his evil forebodings respecting the total destruction 
of Judah and Jerusalem for the sinsof the people. viil.-xi. The 
Spirit transports the seer to Jerusalem and the temple, where he 
beholds Jehovah in his majesty executing his wrath upon the 
idolators there; and though he intercedes for the guilty people, 
he pleads in vain, but receives higher consolation for the exiled 
ones. 7 

Chaps. xii.-xx., containing xii. 1-20, in which he shews to his 
fellow-exiles the folly of expecting deliverance from the domi- 
nion of the Chaldeans; xii. 21-xiv. 11, an explanation of what 
prophets and the truth they proclaim really are; xiv. 12-xix., a 
description of Jerusalem’s state, the guilt of the inhabitants, and 
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their unavoidable punishment; xx., the impossibility felt by the 
seer of giving consolation to his interrogators respecting their 
condition in the immediate future. 

Chaps. xxi-xxiv. contain several discourses in which the > 
idolatry of the people is reproved, and the fearful judgment 
ons upon Jerusalem both announced and figuratively de- 
scribed. 

2. Thesecond part contains prophecies against foreign nations, 
of which seven are enumerated—viz., the Ammonites, xxv. 1-7; 
the Moabites, xxv. 8-11; the Edomites, xxv. 12-14; the Philis- 
tines, xxv. 15-17; against Tyre, xxvi.-xxviii.; against Egypt, 
XXIX.-XXXii. 

3. The third part foreshews the salvation of Israel: first, its 
conditions and basis, xxxill.-xxxvi.; then its progress, from the 
re-awakening of the people to their final victory over all enemies 
of the divine kingdom, xxxvii.-xxxix.; thirdly, the arrange- 
ments of the restored theocracy in its glorious and final period, 
xl.-xlviii. 

III. CHARACTER, MODE OF WRITING, STYLE, AND DICTION.— Eze- 
kiel’s character presents marked decision and energy. Though 
his natural disposition was not devoid of sensibility and pathos, 
it was more vigorous than emotional. Hence he was well fitted 
to oppose the prevailing corruption of his countrymen. He per- 
formed the functions of the prophetic office with vehemence and 
fire, subordinating all personal concerns to the work he had 
undertaken. The man, as usual, is absorbed in the prophet. 
In union with impetuosity and liveliness we observe a priestly 
inclination. Sprung from a race of priests, he had grown up 
amid Levitical influences; and many evidences of this bias 
appear in his writings, as in vVill.-xi., xl.-xlvi., xx. 12, etc.; 
xx. 8, 26; xxiv. 17. He attaches great value to sacred usages 
and forms. He shews a one-sided idea of antiquity derived from 
books and traditions. Yet he was by no means rigidly attached 
to the law, with all its ceremonies and minuteness, as is seen in 
his detailed prescriptions in the latter part of the book ; for they 
vary in part from the ritual of the Pentateuch. Thus he forbids 
the ordinary priest to marry the widow of a layman (xliv. 22) ; 
he makes no mention of sabbaths, of the 1st Tisri, of the daily 
evening sacrifice, etc.; and for the old festival days which he 
retains other sacrifices are prescribed. Even in doctrine, he 
does not hesitate to proclaim, in opposition to the Mosaic teach- 
ing, “the soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him” 
(xviii. 20). That his spirit was richly endowed, and highly 
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cultivated for the age, appears from his extensive knowledge ΟἹ 
the law, of natural history, of foreign peoples and their state, 
and of architecture. Indeed, his life was more literary than 
practical; though he combined the literary and practical in a 
degree to which his contemporary Jeremiah could lay no claim. 
The extraordinary wealth of fancy, and the wonderful fire exhi- 
bited in his discourses, shew more of the orator than the poet. 
Both by natural endowment and divine illumination he was a 
powerful instrument, in the hands of God, of awakening the 
slumbering energies of the exiled people, and opposing the cor- 
rupt influences that surrounded them, to which they were ready 
to yield. The method of his prophecies is manifold. Some- 
times the address is didactic, interspersed with proverbial expres- 
sions, a8 in xil.-xix. Here his sentences are drawn out with 
rhetorical fullness and breadth, with hardly an element of poetry 
in them. An example may be seen in xvi. 15-26, which is 
properly one long sentence. But where lyrics are inserted, 
there is poetical elevation, as in xix., xxvil., xxxil., where the 
feelings of the writer find freer play. But what characterises 
him most is symbolical representations, unfolding a series of 
remarkable visions, with bold images in which reality is often 
disregarded, image and fact being blended together. The 
colossal symbols shew the strong impressions made on the pro- 
phet’s mind by the Spirit of God in a foreign land, and its 
constant transference to Jerusalem, as though he were bodily 
present among the distant ones (chap. xvi.) He has also nume- 
rous symbolical actions, embodying vivid conceptions on the 
part of the prophet, and an earnest desire to convince his slow- 
hearted companions of impending calamity by outward emblems, 
which might lead them, in their thoughtlessness, to serious con- 
sideration sooner than mere words (iv. 1, etc.; v.1, etc.; xu. 3, 
etc. ; 17, etc.) 

It has been remarked by De Wette, that the prophet shews 
artistic skill in a preponderating degree, and that therefore most 
of his prophecies should be looked upon purely as literary pro- 
ductions. ‘This is true to some extent, perhaps hardly to that 
which the critic intended. But when Havernick affirms that 
his skill is the historical skill of the narrator of internal facts— 
a purely reproductive faculty—manifested in the full and true 
representation of his internal conceptions in their directness and 
originality, he is hardly correct. The skill is rather that of the 
writer than the prophet. Ezekiel is not of the highest origi- 
nality. He borrows ideas from the older masters, and occasion- 
ally imitates them. Being well versed in the literature of his 
mation, his skill is shewn both in the matter and manner of his 
prophecies. He is original and independent ; not, however, pre- 
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eminently so. Prophet and artist are united in a greater degree 
than is shewn by any of his contemporaries. 

In consequence of the peculiar and copious symbolic of Eze- 
kiel, a dark mysterious character belongs to his prophecies. His 
imagery is not only colossal and frequently overladen, but also 
enigmatical and obscure. A cloudy mystery overhangs his pic- 
tures, which it is sometimes difficult to penetrate. Jerome calls 
the book ‘a labyrinth of the mysteries of God.” It was because 
of this obscurity that some Jews forbade any one to read it till 
he had reached the age of thirty. 

It should be observed, that the part of his symbolic that con- 
cerns theophanies or manifestations of Jehovah, betrays the 
characteristic colouring of central Asia. Chap. i. 4-28 presents 
an example, as also chap. x. The glowing fancy of the young 
man when he went into Babylonia was very susceptible of the 
impressions which the sculptures on many buildings presented. 
Animals were common symbolical beings along the Euphrates 
and Tigris. Winged creatures were usual on the monuments of 
Babylon and Nineveh. India too presented a cognate symbolic: 
Brahma, for example, was depicted with four heads and arms. 

The style of Ezekiel has been differently estimated by dif- 
ferent critics. This has partly arisen from its unevenness. 
Lowth says, ‘‘ Ezekiel is much inferior to Jeremiah in elegance ; 
in sublimity he is not even excelled by Isaiah; but his sub- 
limity is of a totally different kind. He is deep, vehement, and 
tragical. The only sensation he affects to excite is the terrible. 
His sentiments are elevated, fervid, full of fire, indignant ; his 
imagery is crowded, magnificent, terrific, sometimes almost to 
disgust ; his language is pompous, solemn, austere, rough, and 
at times unpolished; he employs frequent repetitions, not for 
the sake of grace or elegance, but from the vehemence of passion 
and indignation. Whatever subject he treats of, that he sedu- 
lously pursues, from that he rarely departs, but cleaves as it 
were to it, whence the connection is in general evident and well 
preserved. In many respects he is perhaps excelled by the 
other prophets; but in that species of composition to which he 
seems by nature adapted, the forcible, the impetuous, the great 
and solemn, not one of the sacred writers is superior to him. 
His diction is sufficiently perspicuous ; all his obscurity consists 
in the nature of the subject. Visions (as, for instance, among 
others, those of Hosea, Amos, and Jeremiah) are necessarily 
dark and confused. The greater part of Ezekiel, towards the 
middle of the book especially, is poetical, whether we regard the 
matter or the diction. His periods, however, are often so rude 
and incompact, that I am often at a loss how to pronounce con- 
cerning his performance in this respect.” In this estimate we 
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cannot fully agree. The prophet should not be compared with 
Isaiah in sublimity. Indeed few examples of the sublime appear 
in his‘book. His conceptions are often great and original, but 
clothed in an inferior style. The language does not keep pace 
with the progress of ideas. It wants variety, roundness, and 
beauty. The bolder and more poetical the conceptions, the 
more prosaic is their expression. He amplifies and decorates his 
subject with great art and luxuriance, especially in symbolic and 
allegorical transactions. Ordinarily the language sinks down 
very nearly to the region of prose, and becomes diffuse. Even 
where it is elevated, it is overladen and artificial. 

How are the visions to be explained? Are they mere drape 
—the costume of ideas which the prophet intended to set forth 
—or were they real visions? Were the objects really presented 
to his mind in true visions? His individuality certainly appears 
in them. And they are too much drawn out into detail to 
justify the opinion that they were visions properly so called. 
We suppose, therefore, that they should be looked upon more in 
the light of literary drapery than as original visions. In con- 
formity with this, the symbolical transactions recorded were not 
really performed. Had they been so, they would not have 
taught his countrymen the nature of the things prophesied of, 
any better. They must therefore be explained as pictorial 
representation. Comp. iv. 4-6, v. 1-4, xii. 3, etc. 

Ezekiel has a number of constantly recurring expressions, as, 
‘they shall know that I am Jehovah,” or “I, Jehovah, have 
done,” etc. (v. 13, vi. 10, xu. 15, xiv. 8); “they shall know 
that there hath been a prophet among them”? (11. 5, xxxiil. 33) ; 
“the hand of the Lord was upon me,” or “him” (1. 3, 1n. 22, 
xxxvii. 1, xl. 1); “set thy face against” (iv. 3, 7, vi. 2, xiii. 
17, xxi. 2, xxv. 2, xxvii. 20, etc.); ‘as I live, saith the Lord 
God” (v. 11, xiv. 16, 18, 20, xvi. 48, xvi. 16, xvii. 3, xx. 31, 
33, ΧΧΧΊΙ. 11, xxxv. 11); the title son of man given to the pro- 
phet himself (ii. 1, 3, 6, 8, ii. 1, 3, 4, etc.) ; the designation of 
the people as a rebellious house (11. 5-8, 111. 9, 26, 27, xii. 2, 3, 9, 
xvi. 12, xxiv. 3); WT JIN TOS ΓΘ or TV CIWS DN), thus 
says the Lord God (ii. 4, iii. 11, 27, v. 5, 7, 8, 11, vi. 8, 11, vu. 
2, 0, Xl. 8, 21, xii. 25, etc.), occurring more than eighty times. 
His language also shews dependence on older writings, especi~ 
ally the Pentateuch, even in a greater degree than Jeremiah’s. 
In this respect it agrees with the latest of the Hagiographa. 
Compare xviii. 6 with Lev. xviii. 19, xx. 18; Ezek. xxii. 26 
with Lev. x. 10; Ezek. xx. 19, 20, with Ex. xxxi. 17. It 18 
to the legal portions of the Pentateuch, especially the middle 
books, that he has most respect. But Jeremiah was more influ- 
enced by Deuteronomy. In like manner, Jeremiah’s prophecies 
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have been used, as appears from v. 2, etc., xi. 19, xii. 14, 16, 
xiii. 10, 16, xvii. 10, xvii. 31, xxxvi. 25, etc. 

The diction is still more degenerate than that of Jeremiah. 
It is mixed with Aaramean words or corrupted by Aramean 
forms. Thus we find ΝΠ) xxvii. 81, NTR xxxi. 5, MT? 
xvi. 20, DT xvi. 22, NTU xli. 15. He has also the pro- 
nominal forms Moy’ and Mr’ xl. 16, 1. 11; the future Kal 
soo from bow xlii. 5. The plural termination ᾿ is frequently 
met with, iv. 9, xxvi. 18. Verbs Lamed Aleph are frequently 
conjugated like those in Lamed He, as by xxviii. 16, 103 
xxxix. 26. The article is often omitted where it ought to be, as 
in xvii. 20, xxxui. 9. Subject and object are prefixed to the 
verb, contrary to Hebrew usage. Keil, after Havernick, has 
accumulated a number of words and forms said to be peculiar to 
the prophet which need sifting, because many belong to the 
time rather than the man in particular. The list is fitted to 
convey an incorrect impression of the remarkable idiosyncracy 
of Ezekiel. Such words and forms as are common to him with 
Jeremiah, or with other late prophets as Zephaniah and Habak- 
kuk, ought not to be adduced, except to shew the peculiarities 
of his period.2 After every deduction of this kind, however, his 

rammatical anomalies and inaccuracies are not few. No other 

Id Testament writer has so many. The age in which he lived, 
Chaldaising and degenerate as the Hebrew then was, will not 
wholly explain this. The prophet’s own idiosyncracy must be 
taken into account, and the land in which he lived. 

ITV. MoprE IN WHICH THE BOOK IS ARRANGED.—The manner 
in which the present book of Ezekiel was made up can scarcely 
be understood as exactly as we could wish. The prophet 
himself left the oracles in the form which they now pre- 
sent. He speaks of himself throughout in the first person, with 
but two exceptions (1. 3, xxiv. 24), which are easily explained. 
It has been conjectured by Gramberg and Hitzig that those in 
i.-xxiv. were not orally delivered, but were simply written down; 
but there is no good reason for this hypothesis. Chaps. i.-xxiv. 
were written after the destruction of Jerusalem. It is possible 
indeed that some parts may have been written after they were 
uttered ; but most of them were then composed, and possess a 
uniformity of character and language, which shew that they 
were written in a time of calm leisure. The prophet relied on 
his memory for the substance, and arranged it after his own 
way, mixing up with past utterances aud experiences, impres- 


«1 Kinleitung, second edition, pp. 268, 269. 2 Stahelin, pp. 308, 309. 
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sions and ideas suggested by the present. Thus the words of 
xii. 18, “ My net also will I spread upon him, and he shall be 
taken in my snare; and I will bring him to Babylon to the 
land of the Chaldeans; yet shall he not see it, though he shall 
die there,” bear internal evidence of their having been written 
alter the event. Bo does the twenty-fourth chapter. The 
thirty-first verse of the twenty-second chapter also points to the 
destruction of Jerusalem as past: ‘therefore have I poured out 
mine indignation upon them; I have consumed them with the 
fire of my wrath: their own way have I recompensed upon 
their heads, saith the Lord God.” In 11 manner the twenty- 
fourth chapter could only have been written after the catas- 
trophe of Jerusalem. ‘Four dates occur in this division, viz., in 
1. 1, vii. 1, xx. 1, and xxiv. 1. In ii. 16, an oracle seven days 
after the preceding is also given. The undated prophecies inter- 
spersed cannot be chronologically settled, except by supposing 
them to belong either to the same time as that which is imme- 
diately specified before, or to fall between that and the time 
next specified. The latter supposition, which is the more pro- 
bable, is made by Bleek.? 

In i. 2, the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity is specified as 
the beginning of the prophet’s ministry ; and in viii. 1, the sixth 
year is given, whence we infer that the oracles in i.-xi. were 
delivered in substance in the seventh and sixth years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Chaps. xii.-xx. belong to the fifth 
year before the same event, as we learn from xx. 1, where the 
seventh year of the captivity 18 specified ; and as the contents of 
xiv. are identical with those of xx., the group to which xiv. 
belongs (xii.-xx.) must be dated alike. These dates we do not 
suspect, as Hitzig does, of being unauthentic. Chaps. xxi.-xxiv. 
according to the date in xxiv. 1, belong to the third year before 
the destruction of the city. How much of this entire division 
really belongs to the time assigned to it, or what additions, 
modifications, changes the events and oracles received, can 
scarcely be discovered in every instance. Some later parts are 
obvious enough; others are probably imperceptible. As the 
prophet’s recollection was not infallible, he sometimes mingled 
past and present together, unconsciously. 

Chaps. xxv.-xxxil. Most of these oracles against foreign na- 
tions belong to a time subsequent to Jerusalem’s destruction. 
Those against Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Philistia, are not 
dated, xxv. They were uttered soon after the taking of Jeru- 
salem, under Zedekiah. Chaps. xxvi.-xxvil. belong to the 
eleventh year of the captivity; xxix. 1-16, to the tenth year ; 
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xxix. 17-21, to the twenty-seventh year; xxx. 1-19 is not dated ; 
xxx. 20-31, to the eleventh year; xxxii. 1-16, to the twelfth 
year ; and xxx. 17-32, to the same. We are disposed to abide 
by these dates as Ezekiel’s own, and correct. Seven foreign 
nations are threatened with destruction. The number is pur- 
posely selected, else Sidon would not have been introduced, 
beside Tyre, to make it up. The Chaldeans are not given, 
because they are Jehovah’s instrument in punishing Israel for 
her wickedness. Tyre and Egypt are described at greatest 
length, because of their importance at the time. It will be 
observed that chronological order is not followed in the distribu- 
tion of these prophecies. The three in xxix. 1-16, xxx. 20-26, 
and xxxi., are more recent than the rest. 

Chaps. xxxili.-xlviii. contain the seer’s latest oracles. The 
second oracle is dated, “in the twelfth year of our captivity, in 
the tenth month, in the fifth day of the month” (xxxiil. 21, 22) ; 
and it is said that one escaped from the city had come to the 
prophet with the tidings that it was smitten. But the city 
was taken, and even burnt before this date, viz., in the 
eleventh year. We should therefore read in the eleventh year 
‘TY! for the textual ‘1/9, which is adopted by the Syriac, 
Doederlein, Ewald, Hitzig, and Bleek. The first oracle, xxxiil. 
1-20, is earlier. It was uttered before the prophet heard of 
Jerusalem’s fall; and is therefore the first in time of any con- 
tained in the third division. 

The small paragraph, xlvi. 16-18, should be after xlv. 8. It 

is out of its right place now. Probably it was after xlv. 8 at 
first. Ewald also supposes that xlvi. 19-24 originally stood 
after xlii. 14. We cannot, however, see the propriety of this, 
nor the good connection which it would introduce. 
"τ From these observations it will be apparent, that we cannot 
hold the book to have been arranged chronologically. Itis indeed 
put together in a connected and definite method. A plan is per- 
ceptible. But it is more external than otherwise. The work 
was not written and put into its present form at once. The 
parts gradually accumulated, and assumed their respective places. 
The uniformity of diction, colouring, and tone shews that it was 
written in the retirement of the prophet, when he felt it to be 
his duty to remain at home and not go forth publicly. Pro- 
bably the seventeenth and nineteenth chapters were the earliest 
written ones, because Zedekiah seems to have been king then. 
The twenty-first chapter also bears evidence of having been 
composed before the destruction of Jerusalem. Chap. xxix. 
17-21 appears to have been the latest piece. 

With the exception of the one paragraph, xlvi. 16-18, we 
cannot say that any other transpositions have been made in the 
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book since Ezekiel’s time. Hence the final redaction belongs to 
him. And it is hypercritical to suppose that he did not arrange 
it as it is because pieces now stand together which might have 
been more suitably placed according to our modern ideas, ¢.g., 
chap. xviii. immediately after xvu., though it might more 
naturally be brought after xiv. 

V. AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY.—The authenticity. of Eze- 
kiel’s written prophecies is subject to little doubt. They bear 
the stamp of his individuality so strongly that there is hardly 
room for scepticism respecting them. Yet they have not escaped 
unscathed, Oeceder and Vogel called in question the authenticity 
of the last nine chapters. Corrodi attacked, besides these, chap- 
ters xxxviil.-xlvill.; but was answered by Beckhaus, Bertholdt, 
Eichhorn, and Jahn. An anonymous writer in the Monthly 
Magazine for 1798, called in question chapters xxv.-xxxii., 
XXKV., XXKV1., XXXVili., XxxIx. One reason why the last nine 
chapters were suspected is found in Josephus’s words respecting 
Ezekiel, which are according to the present text: “not only 
did he (Jeremiah) deliver beforehand such oracles to the multi- 
tude; but also the prophet Ezekiel, who first wrote and left 
behind two books concerning these events.’’ Here the meaning 
is not that Ezekiel wrote two books, one of which has been lost; 
nor that the last nine chapters of Ezekiel stood at one time by 
themselves, and were afterwards incorrectly appended to his 
authentic prophecies. A mistake lies in the text of Josephus, who 
could not have said that Ezekiel was the first who left behind him 
writings relating to the melancholy end of Judah, because the 
historian puts Jeremiah earlier in the subsequent context. ich- 
horn’s conjecture is still the most probable, that ὅς πρῶτος should 
be ὁ δὲ πρῶτος, meaning Jeremiah, whose second book consisted 
of the prophecies against foreign peoples, as we learn from Jer. 
xxv. 13, where it is expressly termed “ this book.” 

That Ezekiel wrote a book now lost cannot be advocated with 
any probability. In its favour have been adduced various pas- 
sages given by the fathers, and purporting to have been written 
by Ezekiel. Fabricius has collected and Oeder commented on 
them. Carpzov, however, after Le Moyne, thinks that they 
were taken from Jewish tradition embodied in the treatise Pirke 
Aboth. | 

Nor can it be sustained that the last nine chapters have been 
incorrectly assigned to Ezekiel, and were therefore appended to 
his authentic prophecies, as Oeder and Vogel thought. Internal 
evidence proves their authenticity. 

Zunz has argued that the whole book of Ezekiel belongs to 
the Persian period. If so, it cannot have been written by Jere- 
miah. His arguments, however, are flimsy. He affirms that 
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in Jeremiah, Ezekiel’s contemporary, there is no trace of the 
images which Ezekiel used. We know, however, that the latter 
was acquainted with Jeremiah’s prophecies. It is also asserted 
that Ezekiel did not know well the proper form of the Cherubim. 
But x. 20 shews that he had known the Cherubim in the temple ; 
and the peculiarities of his description in relation to them cor- 
respond to his residence in a foreign land where he saw huge 
figures with wings, as well as to his method of drawing out pic- 
tures in detail. Nor does any weight belong to the mention of 
Daniel by Ezekiel, to Jeremiah’s silence about his fellow-prophet, 
or to the similarity between the books of Daniel and Ezekiel, 
which are easily explained on the assumption of the prophecies 
before us being authentic. The occasional particularity in his 

redictions, such as xii. 12, etc., respecting the fate of Zedekiah, 
is resolvable into the fact that most of the prophecies were 
written down after the time they were delivered. They were 
at least revised subsequently; and reminiscences of the past 
united with later knowledge or later reflection. It is said besides, 
that his style has an Aramean colouring, and betrays in more 
places than one an imitation of Jeremiah; that it has coinci- 
dences with the youngest books of the canon, etc. Here the 
characteristics of the exile-period are not apprehended along 
with Ezekiel’s own peculiarities. His style and language are 
appropriate to the man and the time at which he lived. The 
criticism of Zunz in relation to Ezekiel is superficial and reck- 
less, unworthy of so acute a scholar. 

VI. Messianic PassaGEs.—The Messianic passages are these: 
—xi. 17-20, in which it is prophesied that God would gather 
Israel out of all the lands where they had been scattered 
and place them again in their own territory, giving them 
another heart and a new spirit of obedience to His precepts : 
xvil. 22, 23, where it is declared that God would take the 
highest branch of the high cedar, and break off a young twig 
. and plant it on the highest mountain of Israel, where it should 
bring forth fruit and be a goodly cedar, under whose shadow all 
fowls should dwell: xxxiv. 22-31, where it 18 promised that 
Jehovah would save His flock, and set up over them one shep- 
herd, His servant David, making with them a covenant of peace. 
In xxxvi. 14, and xxxvu. 19-28, there are analogous descrip- 
tions of Israel restored to their own land, and forming a united 
people under David, Jehovah’s servant. The vision of the valley 
of dry bones is also Messianic. When the Spirit of God breathes 
upon the members of the house of Israel, they rise up an exceed- 
ing great army. The Persians taught that in the new order of 
the world the dead should rise up and find their place ; and when 
the Jews got that idea they soon laid aside their notion of 
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Sheol, and enriched their Messianic hopes with the new feature. 
In the Messianic age God would open the graves of the house of 
Israel, and take back the risen to their own land. This resur- 
rection is not a spiritual one—a resurrection of souls—as is often 
supposed. It may be applied in a figurative sense to the conver- 
sion of a people; but such was not the prophet’s meaning, who 
believed that risen Israel should be literally and bodily estab- 
lished again in their own land during the glorious reign of 
Messiah. ᾿ 
The prophecy respecting Gog is peculiar (xxxviii. 1-xxxix. 
4). He is represented as a prince in the land of Magog— 
2.6., the Caucasian territory. The name Gog is formed from 
Magog, the latter taken from Gen. x. 2. Both appellations 
were borrowed by the writer of the Apocalypse, who applies 
them to nations collected out of the four quarters of the earth 
against the saints and the beloved city. This prince is described 
as marching with many races brought together out of all 
nations against Israel, for the purpose of carrying away 
their richest treasure, as they dwell in security without walls 
or bars. But Jehovah will bring a great earthquake over 
the land of Israel, the mountains will fall upon Gog, every 
man’s sword shall be turned against his brother ; pestilence and 
blood, hailstones, fire and brimstone shall overtake the assembled 
hosts, and they shall perish on the mountains of Israel. The 
weapons of the enemy will serve for firewood seven years; and 
the Israelites will be seven months burying the dead carcases. 
This is a peculiar Messianic prophecy, for whose literal accom- 
plishment we are not to look, any more than we are justified in 
expecting the fulfilment of ideal scenes and events described by 
the prophets generally as characteristic of the Messianic time. 
The writers indulged in imaginary and glowing pictures of the 
future of their nation. It is the fault of many interpreters that 
they take these poetical descriptions as pourtraying literal events 
in the future, and so look upon them as destined to be fulfilled. 
But they are not so meant. Their literal accomplishment 
belongs to the region of shadow. ‘The expositor may indeed 
spiritualise them, and then look for the fulfilment in the future. 
He may suppose with Baumgarten, that Gog and Magog are 
representative of the heathen power of all peoples and influences 
external, and therefore opposed to the kingdom of God. He 
may apply them as symbolising the united forces of the world— 
the kingdom of heathen darkness and death in antithesis to the 
theocracy—equivalent to what is elsewhere called Babylon. He 
may say that the antichristian elements of this world are in 
perpetual hostility to the true church ; and that there will be a 
last deadly struggle between them and the kingdom of God ;— 
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Babylon and Jerusalem in open conflict: Gog and Magog on 
the one side, Messiah on the other. He may imagine that this 
conflict is the culminating point and consummation of all that 
is asserted in Scripture of heathen enmity to Jehovah’s kingdom, 
and its punishment. But this 1s adaptation not interpretation 
proper. The writer himself did not so view the matter. He 
painted an ideal scene—the Messianic age—in his own way, 
and appears to have originated the view of many succeeding 
prophets, that the judgment of the world should not take place 
till the Messianic kingdom had existed for a while. 

It is difficult to say whether Ezekiel in describing Gog and 
his armies thought of the Chaldean empire and its fall. His 
political horizon might readily have led him to paint the future 
overthrow of the people’s oppressive enemy. Yet the manner 
in which the foe is spoken of 1s very different from that in which 
the prophets speak of the Chaldeans, whose cruelties against 
Israel are always mentioned. Gog and his hosts are not so pas- 
sionately depicted as are the Chaldeans generally. Rather are 
they alluded to as a new enemy, of whom the Israelites had as 
yet no personal experience. Older prophets, however, had 
spoken of Gog’s army, as we infer from xxxvill. 17, xxxix. 8; 
and Ezekiel had followed them. Thus we agree with Haver- 
nick and Hitzig against Ewald. 

VII. INTERPRETATION OF CHAPTERS XL.—XLV1I1.—These nine 
chapters contain an extended vision respecting the restoration 
of the Jewish state. Here Ezekiel becomes a prophetic law- 
giver, and enters into the minutest institutions of life in the 
kingdom about to be restored. The prophet probably thought 
much and anxiously about the destroyed temple and rent king- 
dom. He looked back upon the institutions of Judah with 
earnest and passionate longing for their restoration. His 
‘memory recalled all that was splendid and glorious in the 
theocracy, and stamped upon his spirit a pattern for the future 
condition of the kingdom. Messianic hopes and aspirations 
united with these historical reminiscences, and so contributed 
to the picture drawn of all the new arrangements belonging to 
the age of salvation. 

The sketch is evidently intended for a comprehensive one, 
embracing sacred institutions‘and civil affairs. Hence it may be 
divided into two parts—the first relating to the sanctuary (xl.- 
xliv.) ; the second to the settlement of the land and people (xlv.- 
xlviii.) The priestly element naturally predominates. Hence 
the future temple is described with a fullness which becomes 
wearisome. Sacred things, the altar, halls, porches, courts, 
vessels, are depicted with the greatest circumstantiality and 
minuteness; as if the prophet intended them to be strictly fol- 
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lowed after the restoration. Sacrifices are to continue. The 
tribe of Levi are reinstated in their old duties. But such Levites 
as had stooped to idolatry are consigned to the lower employ- 
ments in the temple. Priests and Levites are to dwell no 
longer scattered through the land, but in the neighbourhood of 
the sanctuary. It will appear on comparison that the ritual 
prescriptions vary in part from those of the Pentateuch, as has 
been aJready stated. The passover and feast of tabernacles appear, 
not the feast of weeks. The great day of atonement, being 
necessarily connected with the high-priest and the ark of the 
covenant, is unnoticed. Joseph is reckoned one of the twelve 
tribes, but having two portions of land, while all the rest have 
one. Those which were settled on the east of Jordan are settled 
on the west, in Canaan proper. It is remarkable, too, that the 
strangers sojourning among the Israelites have an equal inheri- 
tance, divided by lot, with the latter. Cherubim takes the place 
of the ark in the new temple. It is remarkable that Ezekiel has 
no high priest, but only the ordinary priests; and that the prince 
in Israel is assigned a high position within the circle of divine 
worship (xlv. 13-17; xlvi. 2-12). Whatever changes the pro- 
phet makes in his proposed arrangements seemed to him more 
appropriate. He wrote what appeared right, in the conviction 
that the Mosaic ritual was not meant to be unalterably perfect, 
but was susceptible of improvement, or of adaptation to new cir- 
cumstances. And he would have conceded the same right of 
departing from his arrangements to those who might carry them 
out at a future time. It is not easy to suppose that he wrote 
from mere recollection. More probable is it that he had written 
sources before him, even a copy of the Mosaic law. In connect- 
ing the restored Levitical worship and its minute prescriptions 
with his Messianic expectations, perhaps it will be thought that 
his ideas were not spiritual or elevated; but his country, time, 
and circumstances should be taken into account. Though his 
Messianic hopes were not far in advance of the better portion of 
his fellow-exiles, either in regard to politics or religion, yet there 
is an adaptation in the ceremonies described to the stage of reli- 
gious culture which his countrymen would probably take after 
the exile. Huis sharpsightedness enabled him to foresee that 
ceremonies would be the best lever to raise the religious state of 
the people, if they could only look upon them as forms, or means 
to an end. 

It is observable that he ascribes to the future temple-mountain 
much greater height and breadth than belonged to the former 
one (xl. 2; xl. 15-20). Accordingly, the dimensions assigned 
to the building itself are exceedingly large, for they would cover 
more space than the whole city stood upon. The temple was 
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not completed according to his proposed plan. This is admitted 
both by Jewish and Christian expositors. Thus Bennett writes: 
‘“‘ Having justly considered all the circumstances, they. [the re- 
turned Jews] determined to adopt the plan of Ezekiel in its 
principal parts only ; viz., the actual temple and the sanctuary, 
with its adjoining buildings, which formed the western side of 
the proposed fabric, as we find testified in Mishnah Midoth. 
The remaining and less essential parts, such as the halls, porches, 
courts, etc., they judiciously determined to defer until a more 
favourable opportunity, when the increase of the population, and 
the prosperous state of the commonwealth, should justify the 
completion of the plan in its full extent, agreeably to the es 
tural direction given to Ezekiel. They accordingly contented 
themselves for the present with a smaller and a simpler building, 
or with the remnants of the first temple, as we are told from the 
same authority.”! With this Hivernick agrees, who states that 
the temple and its ordinances were not restored according to the 
pattern of the prophet. 

These observations will have prepared the way for a right 
answer to the question—How are the last nine chapters of Eze- 
kiel to be interpreted ? Three views may be taken of the vision. 
It may be interpreted literally, spiritually, or partly the one 
and partly the other at the same time. According to the first 
method, it is a proper Jewish-Messianic prophecy, describing 
the restored commonwealth and worship of Israel as the seer’s 
judgment and fancy could best pourtray. According to the 
second, the vision points to the new dispensation, overleaping 
the old. It has an allegorical and figurative meaning, referring 
to the gospel with its rich blessings. The prophet does not 
speak of the restoration of the material temple, but of that which 
it foreshadowed. He predicted that the worship of Jehovah 
should be restored, that a spiritual kingdom, a nation of priests 
offering spiritual sacrifices, should arise as the consummation of 
former things. The New Testament church, with its pure ordi- 
nances, should be established. God would then build up the 
walls of Zion, and reign in the hearts of his people. In a word, 
a higher and nobler theocracy than the old is pourtrayed, ani- 
mated with the life of Christ, and glorious only in its spiritual 
proportions. According to the third interpretation, the restora- 
tion of the material temple and outward kingdom of the Jews in 
Palestine is described, as well as the things they foreshadowed— 
t.e., the New Testament church in her glorious time of enlarge- 
ment, after the Jews are converted. Thus the outward and 
literal as well as the internal and spiritual are preserved. 


1 The Temple of Ezekiel, etc., p. 18. 
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We object to the second, because it gives a view of the Jewish 
prophet and his utterances essentially Christian. It takes the 
seer out of his own dispensation, and throws him forward into 
the Christian one. It makes him speak forth Christian senti- 
ments in a Jewish envelope. All his discourse is idealised. It 
is converted into symbol and allegory. No Jewish basis belongs 
to it, or Jewish stand-point ; the prophet soars away into the 
high region of spiritual truths in the cumbrous wrappings of 
Judaism. Such transmutation is inadmissible. It has no analogy 
in Old Testament prophecy. Yet Hiavernick seems to lose 
himself in symbol and allegory, spiritualising the language of 
Ezekiel till it becomes thoroughly Christian in purport and 
sense. Nor is Hengstenberg’s modification of Havernick’s view 
any better. That the whole representation is only a complicated 
symbol of the stability and prosperity of the divine kingdom, 
especially under the gospel dispensation, can only be maintained 
by taking the prophet out of his own time, and converting him 
into an ideal spiritualiser, whom his contemporaries could not 
understand. It is to no purpose to allege that the description 
1s a vision; that circumstance does not make it to be of an ideal 
character merely. The individuality of a prophet and his ordi- 
nary range of waking ideas did not vanish in such visions as 
those of Ezekiel. 

We object to the third interpretation, because it implies the 
doctrine of premonitory fulfilments, implying that one thing 
was but the type and instalment of another—that prophecy has 
a springing and germinant, as well as an ultimate, sense. That 
something under the New Testament may be the consummation 
of a similar thing under the Jewish dispensation is admitted ; 
but we cannot allow that a prophet intended to predict both a 
Jewish institution and a Christian one at the same time. He 
did not mean to describe the restoration of the temple and its 
services along with the New Testament time of glorious pros- 
perity as foreshadowed by the other. This were to convert an 
adaptation of Old Testament things, which we make ourselves, 
into an interpretation of the prophet’s language, and then to 
ascribe to the writer such complex meaning, consciously on his 
part. Ezekiel had no ulterior idea than hoping and wishing 
for such a restoration of the Jewish state in Palestine as he 
has described. The picture he draws is such as seemed to 
him most appropriate. If it be not a high or splendid one, 
we can only attribute it to his idiosyncracy in connection with 
that foresight which the probable circumstances of the future 
directed. 

The first interpretation is the only one that appears admis- 
sible. It may be thought narrow and Jewish; but why should 
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it, be Christian? The prophecy must be explained literally. 
This does not exclude symbol and figure from the vision, because 
the description necessarily embraces what is spiritual. Figures 
of speech cannot be dispensed with in poetry. We do not 
blame the advocates of a literal interpretation here, unless they 
adhere to it so closely as to look for the literal accomplishment 
of everything, however set forth. Ideal traits may be thrown 
in by the seer here and there to embellish his portrait. These 
were not meant to have their literal fulfilment in the future. 
Thus the vision of the holy waters issuing from under the 
threshold of the temple, becoming a river and running into 
the sea, was meant for a mere symbol. Judaising Christians err 
in looking for their literal accomplishment. There is a crucible 
of narrow exegesis, into which some put prophecies like the 
present, and believe that they depict what will happen to the 
letter in the future. All the fulfilment is past, and nothing 
more need be expected. The Jews returned to their country 
and rebuilt their temple. If their restoration took place in a 
different manner from what the prophet projected, and the cir- 
cumstances attending it were a poor counterpart of his imagin- 
ings, if the reality was but a dwarfish fulfilment of the prophecy, 
the event shews the imperfection of Ezekiel’s foreshadowing. 
But the comprehensive outline he projected was only a model—the 
best he could devise, yet not absolutely binding nor meant to be 
infallibly followed. It was the prophet’s ideal; and probably he 
did not expect that it would be carried out in all its integrity and 
details. The way in which the people returned, and the num- 
bers who remained behind, deprived the prophecy of its exten- 
sive accomplishment. Not that Ezekiel believed that al/ the 
Israelites would return to their fatherland. Jeremiah thought 
so, not Ezekiel. On the contrary, the latter thought that only 
the better portion would be sharers in the new state, as we infer 
from xx. 33, etc. Yet the meagre restoration and its immediate 
results fell short of prophetic hopes. The longed-for event was 
unattended with the glory so fondly anticipated by patriotic 
poets and seers. Henderson is right in saying that the discre- 
pancies which have been detected between the ancient temple 
and that described by Ezekiel are non-essential. But what 
becomes of Ezekiel’s assumed infallible inspiration and power of 
predicting future events in that case? Truly he did not cease 
to be a man when he became a prophet. 

Those who wish to see a minute and lengthened exposition of 
the temple and its buildings, as described in Ezekiel, should 
consult Béttcher’s Proben (pp. 218-365), to which two plates 
are prefixed, shewing the outlines and proportions of the pro- 
phet’s architecture. To this learned work may be added that of 
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Solomon Bennett entitled, ‘‘The Temple of Ezekiel, viz., an 
elucidation of the fortieth, forty-first, forty-second, etc., chapters 
of Ezekiel, consistently with the Hebrew original.”’ Here are 
given a ground plan and view. ‘Thenius’s elaborate appendix 
to his Commentary on Kings should also be studied, ‘“ Das 
vorexilische Jerusalem und desen Tempel,’’ where remarks on 
Ezekiel’s temple are given, in addition to minute descriptions 
and careful plans of Solomon’s. We should hesitate, however, 
to adopt all his calculations and measurements, especially several 
in § 12. | 
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I. Conrents.—In the third year of Jehoiakim’s reign, when 
Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and part of the sacred 
vessels belonging to the temple were carried away to the land of 
Shinar, Daniel and three other youths of distinction were trans- 
ported as captives to Babylon. There they lived at the court, 
and were instructed in the language and literature of the Chal- 
deans. To avoid uncleanness, they abstained from the royal 
food and drink, living on pulse and drinking nothing but water. 

Their progress in knowledge was very great, so that, after a 
time, the king found they excelled all the wise men of his king- 
dom in understanding. Daniel, in particular, had a wonderful 
insight into visions and dreams. It is added that Daniel con- 
tinued (in Babylon) till the first year of king Cyrus, when the 
exiles received permission to return home (i.). 

In the second year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar had a dis- 
quieting dream, and sent for the magicians, astrologers, sor- 
cerers, and Chaldeans, to tell him the dream, as well as its 
interpretation. But none could do so. A command was there- 
fore issued to destroy them all, Daniel and his fellows included. 
Daniel begged for a little respite, and prayed to Jehovah in 
the emergency, who revealed the dream and its meaning to him 
in a night vision. After both had been communicated to the 
king, he acknowledged the power and omniscience of God ; wor- 
shipped Daniel and offered oblations to him; gave him great 
presents; appointed him ruler over the province of Babylon, 
and president of all the wise men. His companions were also 
set over the affairs of the kingdom; but Daniel himself remained 
at court. In the dream a great image was seen, with a head of 
gold, breast and arms of silver, belly and thighs of brass, feet 
partly of iron and partly of clay. But a stone formed out of the 
mountain without hands broke the whole of it in pieces. The 
head of gold represents the Babylonian dynasty; the silver 
breast and arms, the Median; the brazen belly and thighs, the 
Persian dynasty ; the legs and feet, partly of iron and partly of 
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clay, i.e., partly strong and partly weak, the Greeco-Macedonian 
dynasty, which was divided after the death of Alexander the 
great and his successors. The stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands signifies the kingdom of Messiah, which is to 
become universal (ii.). 

The third chapter relates that Nebuchadnezzar set up a huge 
image of gold in the plain of Dura, whose height was sixty 
cubits, and the breadth six; that he assembled all his princes 
and officials at its dedication; and commanded, by a herald, 
that whoever would not fall down before it and worship at the 
sound of musical instruments, should be thrown into a fiery 
oven. Daniel’s three companions refused, and were accused 
before the king, but persisted in their refusal, and were cast 
into the furnace heated to an unusual strength, where they were 
miraculously preserved. The ‘king, astonished at the occur- 
rence, acknowledged the power of their God, and issued a decree 
threatening death to any who should dare to speak against Him. 
The three were promoted to places of dignity (111.). 
. The fourth chapter contains a letter of Nebuchadnezzar’s 

addressed to all peoples and nations, describing how Daniel had 
interpreted a dream of his, which all the magicians could not 
interpret, and which was fulfilled at the end of twelve months. 
The king was punished for his boastful pride with a peculiar 
malady. For seven years he was with the beasts of the field, 
living like them and eating grass, till his understanding re- 
turned ; after which he praised the power and greatness of the 
Highest, and was reinstated in his kingdom. He extolled the 
God of heaven, and became a changed man (iv.). 

Belshazzar, son of Nebuchadnezzar, made a great feast, at 
which he commanded the sacred vessels to be brought that his 
father had carried away from the temple at Jerusalem, in order 
that his nobles, wives, and concubines might drink out of them. 
This they did, and praised their idols the while. Suddenly the 
king saw a hand writing something on the plaister of the wall, 
to the effect that he should lose his kingdom, and that the Medes 
and Persians should receive it. All the wise men of Babylon 
having in vain tried to decipher the mysterious hand-writing, 
Daniel was applied to, and interpreted it. That same night the 
monarch was slain, and the dynasty transferred to Darius the 
Mede (v.). 

The sixth chapter relates that king Darius appointed 120 
princes over the entire kingdom, and over them three presidents, 
of whom Daniel was chief. But the other princes and presi- 
dents enviously sought an opportunity of bringing about his 
downfall. For this purpose they persuaded the king to issue a 
decree, irrevocable by the law of the Medes and Persians, for- 
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bidding all persons for the space of thirty days to prefer a peti- 
tion to any man or God, except to the king. But Daniel con- 
tinued his usual habit of prayer three times a day, with windows 
open toward Jerusalem. Being accused before the king, the 
latter feels himself reluctantly obliged to cast the defaulter into 
a den of lions. On.rising early and repairing to the den, he 
finds Daniel unhurt. Rejoiced at the deliverance, he orders 
him to be drawn out, and his accusers, with their families, to be 
thrown in. A decree is then issued to all peoples on the earth, 
that they should worship the God of Daniel, the living, Almighty 
ruler and, wonder-worker (vi.). 

In the first year of Belshazzar, Daniel had a dream-vision, 
which he wrote down. He saw four great beasts ascending out 
of the sea in succession, the first like a lion with eagle’s wings 
and the heart of a man; the second like a bear with three ribs 
in the mouth, to which the command was addressed to eat much 
flesh ; the third like a leopard with four wings and four heads, 
to which dominion was given; the fourth with great iron teeth 
devouring and breaking in pieces, having ten horns. Between 
these ten another little horn sprang up, before which three 
others were eradicated, having the eyes of a man and a mouth 
speaking great things. The Ancient of days then appears seated 
on His throne of judgment. The beast is slain because of the 
great words spoken by the horn, and his body cast into the fire. 
Dominion is-also taken away from the rest of the beasts, yet 
their lives are lengthened for a season. One like the Son of 
man now comes with the clouds of heaven, to whom is given 
dominion, glory, and an everlasting kingdom. The interpreta- 
tion of the vision is given to Daniel. The four beasts are four 
kingdoms or dynasties: but the saints shall take and possess the 
kingdom for ever. The fourth beast and his horns are particu- 
larly explained. It symbolises a kingdom different from the 
others; and the ten horns are ten kings springing out of it, 
after which another should arise different from the preceding. 
The last one should subdue three kings, utter blasphemies 
against the Most High, think to change festival seasons and 
laws, and to wear out the saints themselves. But they are given 
over to his power only for three years and a half, till the judg- 
ment sits and his dominion is taken away; at which time the 
sovereignty of all kingdoms on earth shall be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High for ever (vii.). 

The eighth chapter contains a vision which Daniel had in the 
third year of Belshazzar. He was transported to Shushan, in 
the province of Elam, by the river Ulai, and saw a ram with 
two horns, one higher than the other. It pushed westward, 
northward, and southward, till a he-goat from the west with a. 
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' notable horn, spread over the earth, ran and smote the ram, 
breaking his two horns and stamping upon him on the ground. 
When the goat had become very strong his great horn was 
broken, and in its place four came up towards the four quarters 
of heaven. Out of one of them sprang up a little horn, which 
grew very great towards the south, east, and Judea, till it 
elevated itself to the host of heaven and the very prince of the 
host, taking away even the daily sacrifice, and casting down the 
sanctuary. The angel Gabriel then explains the vision to 
Daniel. The ram with the two horns denotes the kings of 
Media and Persia; the he-goat the Grecian monarchy, whose 

eat horn was the first king—z.e., Alexander the great; the 

ur horns springing up instead of him, but not having his 
power, are the four kingdoms which arose out of Alexander’s. 
The little horn is a king fierce and cunning, whose power and 
success should be great, so that he should even stand up against 
the prince of princes; but he should be broken without hand. 
The seer is commanded to shut up the vision, which extends to 
many days. He faints, and is sick for a time (viil). 

In the first year of Darius, son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of 
the Medes, Daniel was considering the number of the years, 
respecting which Jeremiah had prophesied that Jerusalem should 
be in ruins seventy years. He had recourse to prayer, with 
fasting, sackcloth, and ashes, supplicating the removal of sin, 
and the taking away of the divine wrath from Zion. While he 
was praying, Gabriel appeared and unfolded the prophecy of the 
seventy years. Seventy weeks or weeks of years were to elapse 
till the guilt of the people should be expiated, the prediction 
fulfilled, and the most holy place consecrated. The period is then 
divided into three smaller ones, viz.: seven years from the 
issuing of the commandment respecting the restoration of Jeru- 
salem till an anointed prince ; sixty-two sevens of years, within 
which the city should be rebuilt, though in times of distress ; 
after these sixty-two sevens added to the first seven—.e., after 
the lapse of sixty-nine weeks of years—an anointed one should 
be cut off, and the people of a following prince should destroy 
the city and sanctuary. That prince should enter into a cove- 
nant with many; and during the last half of the seventh year- 
week put a stop to the sacrifice and oblation, till destruction 
come upon the desolator (ix). 

The last three chapters contain the fourth prophetic vision, 
which Daniel had in the third year of Cyrus. After the pro- 
phet had mourned and fasted three weeks, an angel appears, 
who refers to the contentions he had with the guardian angels 
of Persia and Greece, in which Michael helped him; and then 
gives him to understand future events (x). Beginning with the 
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Persian kings that followed Cyrus, he comes to Alexander and 
his successors, referring minutely to the relations between the 
kings of Syria and Egypt, and particularly to a certain king of 
the north—+t.e. Epiphanes—in his wars with Egypt, his violent 
deeds against the Jews, and his impious conduct generally, till 
he should come to an end (xi). To this is appended the an- 
nouncement, that at a time of unparalleled distress the people of 
Daniel should be delivered—all written in the book. Many of 
them that sleep should awake, partly to life everlasting, partly 
to shame. The prophet is again commanded by the angel to 
shut up the words and seal the book till the time of the end. 
After this he hears that the time from the taking away of the 
daily sacrifice should be 1290 days; and a blessing is pro- 
nounced upon him who should continue steadfast till 1335 days 
ΧΙ). 

II. Uniry of THE Boox.—It is now no longer denied that 
the book was written by one person. Eichhorn assumed two 
authors, one to chapters ii. 4-vi.,* the other to vii.-xu. and 
i, 1-π, 3.1 Bertholdt, followed by Augusti, regarded diffe- 
rent sections as the productions of different authors. He makes 
out as many as nine. It is unnecessary to enter upon a 
refutation of his view, as it is now abandoned. The two 
leading divisions are so related that the one implies the 
existence of the other. Both have the same characteristic 
of style, spirit, ideas, and manner. Thus i. 17 refers to 1]. 
16, etc.; 1. 19, 20, and ii. 49, refer to 111. 12, etc.; 1. 2 is 
meant to prepare the way for v. 2. Comp. ii. 12 with 11. 49; 
v. 11 and i. 48; v. 21 and iv. 22; vi. 1 and v. 30; vin. 1 
and vil. 2; ix. 21 and viii. 16; xii. 7 and vii. 25. Not only do 
the constituents of the two parts hang together among them- 
selves, presenting similar features, but they also refer to one 
another. Hence ii. 4-vi. and vii.-xii., with i., ii.-8, cannot be 
assigned to two authors, the second prior to the first, and having 
the latter as an introduction to it. They have the strongest 
similarity in language and tenour, pointing unmistakeably to 
one and the same author. 

III. Aurnenticiry.—The external arguments in favour of the 
book’s authenticity are the following :— 

1. The reception of the book into the canon is a witness for 
its authenticity. The collectors of the canonical books would 
not have been so credulous and devoid of conscientiousness as to 
receive among the sacred writings held to be divine by the 
people, a supposititious book ascribed to the old prophet Daniel, 
which appeared in the Maccabean period. 
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This argument is neutralised by facts connected with the place 
of the book in relation to the rest. The collectors of the canon- 
ical books are unknown. We cannot tell what principle or prin- 
ciples they acted upon; if indeed they had any to guide them 
in selecting and rejecting. Their critical ability is a thing 
unknown. They did not live at one time. They were not 
united in a body. In receiving the book of Daniel into the 
list they need not be thought unconscientious. Probably it was 
deemed worthy of a place among the Hagiographa. Its autbor- 
ship had little to do with the reception of it. No imposture was 
practised in writing it under the name of the old prophet; but 
an existing tradition was employed by the author for a laudable 
purpose. The nation needed consolation; and he designed to 
impart it through the medium of a work like the present. 

2. The Jewish synagogue has uniformly acknowledged its 
authenticity. So it would have admitted any book belonging to 
the national collection, however inferior to Daniel. The testi- 
mony of the Jewish synagogue is often insecure and baseless. © 

3. In 1 Mac. ii. 59, 60, we read: “ Ananias, Azarias, and 
Misael, by believing were saved out of the flame. Daniel for 
his innocency was delivered from the mouth of lions.’’ These 
words are ascribed to Mattathias, who addressed his sons ina 
speech before his death, recorded by the writer of the book. The 
allusion of the dying hero seems to point to the contents of Dan. 
i. 6. From the manner in which the heroes are adduced by 
Mattathias, we believe that the book of Daniel was followed. 
But the allusion to such examples of fortitude must be put to 
the account of the later narrator, who has put his own thoughts 
and words into the mouth of the dying Mattathias. It is sur- 
prising to find Stuart inferring from the passage that the book 
of Daniel was regarded as sacred in the time of Hyrcanus, when 
1 Mac. was written.! Nothing can be rightly deduced from the 
allusion to Daniel and his companions as to the position which 
the Hebrew book occupied in the estimation of the Jews. Be- 
sides, 1 Mac. was written after John Hyrcanus’s death. It 
must, says Hiavernick, have a historical background. This may 
be allowed. 

4. Josephus relates that the Jews shewed Alexander the great 
the prophecies in the book of Daniel relating to him, when he 
entered Jerusalem as victor; and that he treated them better on 
that account.? This story is of very suspicious credit. It has 
the air of embellishment. Hengstenberg and Havernick attempt 
to justify its historical truth, but unsuccessfully. 

5. The book of Daniel was used by the writer of Baruch, 
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who belonged to the Maccabean period. This appears from a 
comparison of Bar. i. and 11. with Dan. ix. Hitzig accounts for 
the resemblance by attributing both works to the same person ;} 
@ position which can hardly be maintained, as Fritzsche has 
shewn.? The fact that the author of Baruch was acquainted 
with Daniel cannot be denied. But it only shews the prior 
existence of the latter. Fritzsche puts the origin of Baruch 
into the later Maccabean period, which allows of sufficient time 
for another date of Daniel than the Babylonian one. The con- 
nexion between the Hebrew original and the Greek of Baruch 
cannot now be discovered. We deny, however, that the latter 
is full of imitations of Daniel, especially of the ninth chapter, as 
Ziindel asserts.3 

6. The Alexandrine translation of the Pentateuch shews 
traces of acquaintance with the book of Daniel, by bringing 
into Deut. xxxii. 8 the doctrine of guardian angels over heathen 
kingdoms—a doctrine derived from Daniel: “ When the Most. 
High divided the nations, when he separated the sons of Adam, 
he set the bounds of the nations according to the numbers of the 
angels. of God.” 

Did the translator get this idea from the book of Daniel? 
Was there no other source? It is assumed that he got it in one 
quarter alone; whereas it may have been, and probably was, a 
Jewish notion not uncommon in his time. It was of foreign, 
not Jewish, origin. 

7. The first book of Maccabees shews traces of acquaintance 
with the LXX. In proof of this hypothesis. we are directed to 
compare i. 54 with Dan. ix. 27; 11. 59, etc., with Dan. wi. 

The Greek translator of 1 Mac. certainly shews familiarity 
with the Septuagint. Reminiscences of passages in the latter 
eccur pretty frequently, if not in i. 54, which, however, we are 
inclined to accept, at least: in vii. 9, ix. 23, xiv. 9. The only 
example of acquaintance. with the Septuagint version of Daniel 
is the first of these. But what follows from this admission? Is 
it fatal to a Maccabean origin of the book? Certainly not. As 
the author of 1 Mac. wrote in Hebrew about 70 3.c., his Greek 
translator must have lived after that time. And is it not per- 
fectly consistent with the late appearance of Daniel, in which 
the best critics are now agreed, that the Greek translator of 
1 Maccabees should have known the Septuagint translation of 
Daniel? A book written in the time of Epiphanes could have 
been already translated, and the version have become a source of 
reference, even if the. original work first appeared at that time. 


1 Die Psalmen, u. 8. w., vol. ii., Ὁ. 12 
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8. The Septuagint version of Daniel is of a nature to shew 
that it was made a considerable time after the Hebrew, not 
contemporaneously with it. It is not so much a translation 
as a free handling of the original. The book had already 
attained to great authority among the Alexandrians. A num- 
ber of traditions and legends had been appended, shewing a long 
acquaintance with the work. The Greek contains special allu- 
sions to the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes ; implying that 
the impression they produced was still fresh. Thus in xi. 30, 
where the Hebrew has, “ ‘The ships of Chittim shall come against 
him, and he shall be disheartened,’ the Septuagint runs, ‘The 
Romans shall come and expel him,” referring to the interference 
of the Romans with Antiochus when he was about to seize upon 
the capital of Egypt. Again, in Dan. ix. 26 the Greek has, 
“‘ after seven, and seventy and sixty-two, anointing shall cease ;”’ 
i.e, after the 139th year of the Seleucide, 173 B.c., the high 

riest Onias III. shall be ejected out of his office by Antiochus. 

n short, the translator himself belonged to the Maccabean 
period, and therefore the author of the Hebrew Daniel could 
neither have been alive then, nor recently dead. 

This argument is weak. Any allusions there are to Antiochus 
Epiphanes shew that the translator in paraphrasing applied 
certain passages to him, and made the original more specific. 
His contemporaneousness with the events of the Maccabean 
time does not appear from that. That he made his paraphrase 
soon after the Hebrew may be admitted, without rendering it 
probable that the Hebrew was written in the sixth century 
before Christ. The traditional explications to which the book 
was subjected in the Greek, with the stories and legends attached 
to it, do not prove that the original belongs to a much more 
ancient period; as we see from the apocryphal additions to 
Esther. Rather do they indicate that the Hebrew work em- 
bodied in part traditional materials, which were not exhausted, 
or which gave rise to others of the same sort. The Greek 
received either what was left, or what sprung out of it. And 
this would be done soon; while the feeling still existed that the 
Hebrew embodied legendary matter. It would hardly be done 
after a long interval, because the Hebrew gradually acquired a 
more sacred character ; and the superstitious Jews would rever- 
ence it so highly as not to take extensive liberties with it, 
- even in a version. The philosophical Jews of Alexandria para- 
phrased and added to the book, because they seem to have been 
aware of the time, object, and character of it. Had it been an 
exile work, giving the literal history of Daniel, and the facts of 
his life, the true visions he had and the wonderful dreams he 
interpreted, they would not have put along with it the hymn of 
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the three martyrs in the furnace, or the story of Susanna and of 
Bel and the Dragon—legends which they must have considered. 
of equal authority and value with the canonical parts. 

9. Josephus not only regarded Daniel as a prophet but the 
greatest of all the prophets. The Jews of his day universally 
cherished the same sentiment. How comes it, then, that such 
productions as the Sybilline oracles, the book of Enoch, and the 
like, never gained such credit among the JewsP If the Hebrews 
of that period were so credulous and easily deceived about books, 
how comes it that other works of the same nature were rejected 
as apocryphal? So Stuart reasons.! 

It is impossible to tell the degree of reverence which Josephus 
had for Daniel, or the precise light in which he regarded him. 
The same may be said of the Jews of his day. To speak of 
the credulity of the Jews, and their being easily deceived in 
accepting the book of Daniel in the Maccabean period, is beside 
the mark. We do not admit that they were deceived in the 
matter. That they did not put the Sybilline books and Enoch in 
the same position arose from various circumstances which cannot 
be precisely determined at the present day. Inferiority of char- 
acter, times, places, and the like, influenced the judgment, and 
so fixed the books in their respective degrees of esteem. There 
was no infallible tribunal for the purpose. The canonical list 
was an indefinite thing, not looked upon as absolutely settled till 
the time of Christ. Hence the difference in the cases of putting 
the book of Daniel among the Hagiographa and Enoch did not 
arise from the Jews being deceived in the one case and not the 
other. Neither did it necessarily arise from their supposing 
the one divine, the other not. The distinction depended on 
other circumstances; some of them accidental perhaps. If the 
Maccabean Jews did not place them on a par, they probably 
separated them by no impassable gulf from one another; for 
absence from the canon or presence in it 1s no proper criterion 
of the value assigned to a book by the Jews of the day, any more 
than of its internal worth. Many err in believing, that being 
in and out of the canon are two things so widely different as to 
involve discordant opinions of their origin. 

10. The state of the language employed corresponds to the 
time of the captivity. The writer is familiar both with Hebrew 
and Chaldee, passing with ease from one to another according 
to the nature of the subject. The fact implies that the readers . 
were acquainted with both. This is unsuited to the Maccabean 
period, at which time the Hebrew had been supplanted by the 
Aramean. The people had learned the Chaldee by intercourse 
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with the Babylonians, and had not yet forgotten their mother 
tongue, the Hebrew. 

The Hebrew language continued in use after the exile, espe- 
cially among the learned. This is evident from the fact of post- 
exile books being written in it, as Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, etc. 
Even in the Maccabean period it had not been supplanted by 
Aramean. The language of intercourse was Chaldee; that 
of books of the same class as the old prophetic writings and 
the sacred literature of the nation, was Hebrew. The latter 
‘still lingered in the affections of those who looked back upon 
their history with mingled feelings of pride and sadness. 

11. The Hebrew of the book has very great affinity to the 
language current during the exile, especially to that of Ezekiel. 
Thus son of man, vil. 17, as in Ezekiel; “Wi splendour, xu. 3, 
Ezek. viii. 2; 39M to cause to forfeit, 1. 10, and ASM debt, guilt, 
only in Ezek. xviii. 7; 33 for “Bp x. 21, Ezek. xii. 9; QA27 
D3 clothed in linen, x. 5, and Ezek. ix. 2,3; ADMD the king’s 
meat, 1.5, and 43 meat, Ezek. xxv. 7; °ANM the pleasant land of 


. Zsrael, viii. 9, and Ezek. xx. 6, 15; bon polished, x. 6, and 
Ezek. 1. 7. 

There is little doubt that the writer was acquainted with 
Ezekiel. He has copied him in various particulars, as well as 
in certain words. The argument properly stated proves too 
much and therefore nothing. There are many coincidences of 
expression with writings of the latest epoch, as Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. Hence we might infer with equal, if 
not greater, pertinency, that the book belongs to the post-exile 
period—to that of Esther and Chronicles. 

12. The Chaldee of the book strikingly coincides with the 
Chaldee of Ezra, and is distinguished from the Chaldee dialect 
of the oldest Targums by many Hebraisms. This conformity, it 
is added, cannot have arisen from imitation, since both shew 
their independence by a number of forms. 

The Aramean in Ezra does not agree throughout with that of 
Daniel. In the former we find Dm 05>, a form nearer the 
original than that in Daniel, viz. ind 2}. 

That the Chaldee of the book is distinguished from that of the 
oldest Targums is explained by the fact, that the oldest Targums 
are separated from it in time by upwards of a century, even on 
the hypothesis of Daniel’s Maccabean origin. 

13. The writer shews an exact acquaintance with the his- 
torical relations, customs, and manners belonging to the time of 
Daniel. 

On the supposition of this statement being unimpeachable, it 
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could scarcely be considered a valid argument for the authen- 
ticity of the book. We shall afterwards see that it is liable to 
serious objections. 

14, Christ himself recognises the prophecies of Daniel as real 
and true. Thus, in Matt. xxiv. 15: “‘ When ye therefore shall 
see the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the pro- 
phet, stand in the holy place (whoso readeth, let him under- 
stand).”’ His discourses respecting his second coming also rest 
upon the book (comp. Matt. x. 23; xvi. 27, etc.; xix. 28; xxiv. 
30; xxv. 31; xxvi. 64). 

Agreeably to his usual manner of speaking to and arguing 
with the Jews, Jesus could not proceed on critical grounds. He 
spoke after the manner of his contemporaries in Palestine, in all 
cases except when it was of importance to correct their ideas. 
Hence he could readily term Daniel a prophet, and refer to the 
writings called after him as prophecies, because such was the 
current view. The book was accepted as a prophetic work by 
the Jews, and a certain interpretation was assigned to its con- 
tents. Christ did not assume to be a critical authority, because 
certain errors were doctrinally harmless, having no proper con- 
nection with’ his religious teaching. Besides, we cannot tell 
how far the words of Christ in Matt. xxiv. have been exactly 
reported in the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew. Internal evi- 
dence indicates more or less confusion in the chapter, whose 
difficulties cannot be cleared away at present ou any fair system 
of exposition. We suspect that the original form of these dis- 
courses was modified by the ideas and expectations of the apos- 
tolic age. 

A ood deal of idle declamation is wasted on this argument 
by Stuart. ‘To suppose the Saviour,” says he, “to make such 
an appeal to a book that was the comparatively recent work of 
an impostor—or at least a forger of romances—is to suppose 
Christ himself to be either ignorant of the state of facts, or else 
willing to foster the false regard which was paid to the book by 
the Jews.”! Neither alternative should be assumed. Critical 
questions, like the present, did not need Christ’s judgment re- 
specting them. His argumentation was sufficiently valid to the 
Jews without it. As a Jew, he spoke to the Jews after their 
own manner, and about their own Scriptures, without pronounc- 
ing on points foreign to the nature of his mission. Because he 
did not say many things, it does not follow that he fostered erro- 
neous notions regarding them. Because he used the argumentum 
ad hominem it should not be inferred that he was ignorant of 
any other. The parenthetic words in Matt. xxiv. 15, “ whoso 
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readeth let him understand,” are not Christ’s, but the evan- 
gelist’s. To say that the question of the genuineness and 
authenticity of Daniel cannot be separated from that of the 
fallibity or infallibility of the Saviour, is to assert what is 
false. The two things can and ought to be separated. Their 
connection is not necessary. 

On the other hand, against the authenticity of the work, may 
be adduced :— : 

1. Its position in the Hebrew canon. It is not among the 
prophets, but in the Hagiographa, and there too as one of the last 
books. The second division of the canonical Scriptures was not 
made till the time of Ezra at least. If therefore the book had 
been written in the time of the exile by Daniel, why was it not 
put with the other prophets? The answer is, that it did not 
then exist. The work was too important to be passed by. No 
probable motive can be alleged for its rejection. Hence we 
believe that it did not exist for nearly a hundred years after 
Daniel—the interval between his time and that of Ezra or Ne- 
hemiah. 

To meet this argument, Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, and others 
have resorted to hypotheses which cannot stand the test of criti- 
cism. They have attributed to the compilers of the canon the 
knowledge that Daniel was not a N'A), but only a MIM; or that 
he had merely the prophetic gift, not the prophetic office; and 
that he did not fulfil his functions among his own countrymen 
but in a foreign land, at the court of a heathen king. Here the 
distinction made between a prophet and a seer, as far as it con- 
cerns Daniel, is baseless. He had visions as well as other pro- 
phets. The books of Amos, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, consist 
for the most part of visions; yet they are among the D'X'3). 
Jonah was a prophet in a heathen land; yet he is classed among 
the same. The difference made between the prophetic gift and 
prophetic office cannot be sustained. The importance and defi- 
niteness assigned to the distinction by Vitringa are foreign 
to ancient Judaism. The passages referred to by Havernick 
in support of it are invalid.' And when he draws an argu- 
ment for the authenticity of the book from its position in 
the Hagiographa, he takes for granted what should be proved. 
It is solitary in that division; hence it owes it to design ; for if 
unauthentic it would have been classed among the other pro- 
phets. So the commentator reasons.? And it is decidedly in- 
correct to suppose, as Auberlen does, that Ezra in arranging the 
canon put Daniel immediately before his own book, because he 
was conscious in spirit of having himself introduced and described. 
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the commencement of fulfilling what the angel had promised in 
Dan. ix.! Ziindel’s explanation of the position of the book is 
equally groundless, viz., that the Hagiographa-division con- 
tains the books meant for the private use of the pious Israelites, 
and could not therefore admit Daniel which expressly says that 
the things in it should be sealed up. The second division, or 
prophetic books, was meant, it is affirmed, to be read in public, 
as supplying the place of the prophets among the people; and 
Daniel could not be received into it because of xu. 9.? All this 
is imaginary. 

Stuart conceives that the ancient Jews classified Daniel with 
the prophets, and therefore that the present Talmudic arrange- 
ment is not the original one. He founds this opinion on Jo- 
sephus who places Daniel among the prophets. There is proof 
that the Jewish historian gives the original arrangement of 
the books in their three divisions—the law, prophets, and 
Hagiographa.? Josephus enumerates the books in his own 
fashion. There cannot be a doubt that the Talmudic arrange- 
ment is the oldest. It is best attested as such. According 
to it, Daniel belongs to the third and last division, not the 
second. Appeal cannot be successfully made to the Septuagint 
where Daniel appears after Ezekiel, because it is admitted that 
such was not its original place. It is very improbable that the 
book would ever have been displaced had it stood in the second 
division. The Jews in the fourth century would not have altered 
its position, as Storr asserts they did: too great authority was 
attached to the prophet at that time to allow of the deterioration. 
It is impossible to give any adequate reason for the position of 
the book in the last division of the canonical writings, except 
that it had no existence when the second was made. If so, it 
was certainly later than Daniel himself. 

It is strange that Rawlinson is so dull as not to see the nature 
of this argument. Because De Wette states that the book 18 
later than Malachi from its being among the Hagiographa, 
Rawlinson meets it with the reply, that, by the same argument, 
the book of Job and the Proverbs of Solomon are later than 
Malachi. Is he so blind as not to see where the point of the 
argument lies—in Malachi and Daniel being prophets? One 
division of the Jewish writings consists of the prophets. Why 
is Malachi in that division and Daniel not? The cause must be 
sought in the fact, that the book of Daniel was not written till 
after Malachi’s ? 

2. The silence of Jesus Sirach in the forty-ninth chapter 
respecting Daniel is significant, because the historical position 
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of the prophet makes him important. From the ‘forty-fourth 
to the fiftieth chapter the writer praises the most distinguished 
men of his nation, beginning with the patriarch Enoch and con- 
cluding with Simon the high priest. Jeremiah and Ezekiel are 
mentioned; why not Daniel? We are reminded that Ezra and 
Mordecai are passed over, while Zerubbabel, Joshua, and Nehe- 
miah, less important personages, are highly extolled. The 
cases of Ezra and Daniel are different. The former was a priest 
and scribe; the latter a prophet and worker of miracles. Mor- 
decai and Joshua are insignificant persons beside Daniel. The 
book of Esther, relating to the former, had not attained to 
general recognition in the time of Jesus Sirach. We are also 
reminded that the twelve minor prophets are not mentioned ; 
but this assumes that the passage respecting them is spurious, 
which is unsustained by evidence. We are aware of Bretsch- 
neider’s attempt to prove the spuriousness of the words in xlix. 
10 καὶ τῶν---ααὐτῶν ; but agree with Fritzsche in merely suppos- 
ing that they are displaced, and should succeed ἐλπίδος; at the 
end of the verse. It 15 inconceivable that Sirach should mention 
the three greater prophets, and pass by the minor ones whose 
oracles then existed in one collection. We cannot assume, with 
Bretschneider, that the words were copied from xlvi. 12. Doubt- 
less Sirach made a collection of worthies, since he did not specify 
Ezra. But we cannot find the principle of selection in the fact 
that he intended to include only those who had been active in 
Palestine. The two leading particulars in his view at the time of 
the restoration were the building of the temple and city. Ezra 
is omitted because the writer’s attention was directed to things, 
not persons. But when Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel are speci- 
fied—when the twelve minor prophets are classed together in 
a body—it is smgular that Daniel is omitted ; a prophet so well 
known as he must have been—one who had such visions, and 
performed the wonderful things narrated in his book. Thus the 
only explanation which appears probable is, that the book of 
Daniel was unknown to Jesus Sirach, 1.6. about 200-180 B.c. 

3. Had the book existed before the post-exile prophets, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, we should naturally have 
expected some traces of its influence upon them. But none is 
apparent. Zechariah in particular might have exhibited marks 
of acquaintance with Daniel’s visions. The Messianic idea of 
“one like to the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven,” 
appears to have been unknown to Zechariah. In like manner, 
the angelology of Daniel has neither influenced nor modified 
that of the alleged later prophet. On the contrary, it is itself 
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more developed. Jeremiah’s predictions respecting Messiah 
have had an effect on Zechariah’s writing. Why should not 
the more striking and definite ones of Daniel vii. 13, 14? 

4, The prophecies are definite in character. A particularity 
and precision belong to them contrary to the analogy of other 
Old Testament predictions. The future is indicated in minuter 
lines than elsewhere. Remote events appear in individual traits 
to a degree unexampled in Hebrew prophecy which foreshadows 
the distant future im vague and general outline, without spe- 
ciality or detail. Hebrew prophecy does not deal-in minute and 
accurate predictions. In denying it that character it must not 
be thought that we disbelieve in the prophetic gift, or resolve 
it into a natural foresight anticipating the consequences of 
present facts and circumstances. Reckless writers may say so: 
they ought to know better. The true argument against Daniel’s 
authenticity does not lie in denying the reality of miracles 
and predictions, as Auberlen asserts. Right-minded critics, like 
Ewald and De Wette, do not deny prediction, but that kind of it 
which the school of Hengstenberg vainly tries to uphold—viz., 
the prediction of distant events in definite and distinct outlines. 
There cannot be a doubt that a peculiar character—that of his- 
torical detail—attaches to the prophecies before us. It has been 
said, that we have no right to assume that there will be a uniform 
law of prophetic inspiration, much less that we shall be able to 
discover it. But what has this to do with the case? There 
is as much right to assume that there will be a uniform law as 
the contrary. If the impugners of Daniel’s authenticity make 
the one assumption, the defenders of it make the other. But 
we do not assume an uniform law. The law is gathered induc- 
tively from the prophetic Scriptures. All the facts are care- 
fully studied, and a general conclusion deduced. As long as 
the book of Daniel is a subject of debate, it must be excluded 
from the induction of particulars. We admit that induction 
should be from ad/ the instances; but when the very question is 
whether the book of Daniel comes within the range of true pro- 
pane Inspiration, it cannot but be left out of the account. It 

as not the amount of external sanction which any other has, 
because among other facts it is not in the prophetic division of 
the Scriptures. The law of prophetical inspiration, as deduced 
from all other books of the Old Testament, is violated in Daniel. 
We reject its authenticity until it be shewn that there are excep- 
tions to the law, of which the book before us is one example. 
It is useless to say that the minute exactness in these prophecies 
may have been adapted to peculiar circumstances in the history of 
the Jews, or have had some unknown object. We cannot argue 
on the ground of the possible or imaginary. Auberlen supposes 
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an object to be served. by the peculiar character of the prophecies. 
Criticism rejects his supposition. Thus the individual contests of 
two dynasties from whom the Jews suffered much, viz., the dynasty 
of the Seleucidz (the king of the north) and that of the Lagide 
(the king of the south), are depicted in the form of history with 
considerable detail (chap. xi). At the time of Daniel these king- 
doms had no existence. On the contrary, they were formed 
on the ruins of the empire founded by Alexander the great, 
which was also future. The detailed prediction is continued to ᾿ 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose cruelty to the Jews, 
and impious attempt to suppress their public worship, are gra- 
phically described. Nothing specific is given after the death of 
this tyrant. The Messianic kingdom is alluded to in connexion 
with the deliverance of the people from all their enemies; and . 
the resurrection of the dead is appended, in an indefinite manner 
analogous to other Messianic predictions. If the alleged pre- 
dictions of remote events be really such, why are details discon- 
tinued at the death of Antiochus? Why does the narrative read 
like history up to that date and no farther? Why are minute 
events respecting rulers whose existence still lay in the womb of 
the future given in a way which prophecy does not know? We 
do not affirm that Daniel is a mere book of history, describing 
the time from the overthrow of the Persian dynasty to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But we do assert, that some parts of it which bear 
the form of prediction, read like history, definite and special in 
its narratives. What makes this more striking is the chrono- 
logical details of the future, which are both more numerous and 
exact than the analogy of Hebrew prophecy allows. Thus in 
viii. 14, 2300 days are specified; and in xu. 11, 12, 1290 and 
1335 days. Prophecy deals in round numbers, as we have 
already seen; the passages giving exact dates being usually. 
interpolations, or unauthentic. 

5. The analogy of prophecy would lead us to expect that a 
seer living in the Babylonian captivity and writing about the 
future of his country, would first glance at the deliverance from 
oppression to be soon realised, to which a greater deliverance in 
the Messianic age might be appended. With the return from 
Babylon, Messianic hopes would naturally unite themselves. 
This is done in the Deutero-Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah. 
Setting out from the relations and necessities of the present, the 
aspirations of these prophets ascend to the Messianic kingdom. 
Their starting point is their own time; whence they glance at 
the immediate future and soar into the ideal reign of Messiah. 
But here the writer, supposing him to be Daniel, projects his 
vision as far as the deliverance from Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and supposes it to be succeeded immediately by the Messianic 
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salvation. Deliverance from Babylon is not predicted. That 
event, which might be considered of greatest importance in the 
eye of a Hebrew seer living in Babylon whither he had been 
carried captive, is unnoticed. It is the salvation from the 
tyranny of Antiochus in which his predictions culminate. 

The only natural explanation of the book is, that the writer 
belonged to the Maccabean period and the time of Epiphanes. 
The people groaning under the Syrian yoke sighed for the 
manifestation of the great King already announced by prophets, 
who should introduce a reign of victory and peace. The pious 
longed for the promised Messiah, under whom their oppression 
should cease for ever, fulfilling their hopes of a golden age. It 
is apparent, that their worship was grievously impeded when the 
- visions were penned. Antiochus was trying by the most violent 
means to abolish it. On the assumption that the writer lived while 
the Syrian’s despotic conduct towards the Jews at Jerusalem was 
being acted out, we can explain the nature and form of the 
visions, in harmony with the genius of Hebrew prophecy ; but if 
the writer were a Jewish captive in Babylon, his visions cannot 
be interpreted naturally. In the latter he projects himself for- 
ward into the period of a dynasty which did not attain to great- 
ness till several centuries afterwards, and overleaps the present 
to concentrate his pictorial power on a cruel persecutor of the 
saints. 

6. The miracles recorded in the book are lavishly accumu- 
lated without any apparent object, and differ from those else- 
where related. eir prodigal expenditure is unworthy of the 
Deity. They are also of a colossal nature, imposing and over- 
awing in form. They could hardly have been wrought to 
strengthen the weak faith of the exiled people, and preserve 
them from idolatry, because at the commencement of the cap- 
tivity God is represented as having given them up a prey to 
their enemies. It would therefore have been inconsistent with 
the divine procedure to have wrought stupendous wonders for 
their benefit. The captivity was not a time of miracles like that 
of Moses. Nor was it the most disastrous epoch in the national 
history. The Maccabean was much more destructive. Yet no 
miracles, as far as we know, were then wrought to support the 
faith and strengthen the religion of the suffering people. Nor 
could the object of the wonders have been to exalt Daniel and his 
companions, or to convince the heathens of Jehovah’s omnipo- 
tence. If it were so, they usually failed. Belshazzar and his ~ 
nobles appear to have been unacquainted with Daniel and his 
miracles, as the fifth chapter shews. Nebuchadnezzar has always 
to be convinced anew. ‘The array of marvels wrought through 
the instrumentality of Daniel made little impression on the 
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monarchs and their people. Nor is there any evidence for think- 
ing that Daniel prepared the way for the termination of the 
exile and the decree of Cyrus; though Hengstenberg assumes 
the fact. We are persuaded that the more the miracles are con- 
sidered, the less likely will they appear. Some are improbable 
in themselves, as the changing of the nature of fire so that it 
did not hurt Daniel’s three friends though they were exposed 
to its fiercest fury. The author shews a desire to make the 
marvel as surprising as possible by representing the furnace to 
have been heated seven times more than usual, while the flame 
caught the men who threw them in and slew them. He makes the 
Hebrews walk about through the flame without even the smell of 
fire passing on them, etc. These and other minor circumstances 
are thrown in to heighten the marvellous. In like manner, the 
deliverance of Daniel from the lions’ den partakes of the impro- 
bable. God is said to have sent an angel to shut the lions’ 
mouths so that they did him no harm. And how did the 
animals live in a cistern-like den? Did an angel give them 
air to breathe, whose vitalising property could not be exhausted ? 
It is difficult to see how life could have been long supported in 
the place. Lions would soon have died in it. As a contrast 
to Daniel’s wonderful preservation, it is stated that when his 
accusers, their wives and children, were cast into the den, all 
their bones were broken in pieces before they reached the bottom. 
The mysterious hand-writing on the wall is another most pecu- 
liar miracle. During the royal banquet fingers of a man’s hand 
came forth and wrote over against the candlestick on the plaister 
of the wall. The words written relating to the future were read 
by Daniel. | 

7. The prophetic contents of the book are distinguished from 
other prophetic works by their apocalyptic character. There 1s a 
greater array of symbolical visions. This apocalyptic taste 
originated with the later Jews at a time when independent pro- 
phecy was forsaking Israel. It is a mark of decay. Already 18 
it seen in Ezekiel and Zechariah, but not to the same extent or 
degree. Imitation of real visions had begun. But Daniel and 
those prophets differ both in the character and abundance of the 
visions. Historical and political details do not enter into the 
essential composition of symbolical. pictures presented by the 
latter. Their outlines and.shades are mostly the offspring of 
fancy. But in Daniel the visions are usually made up of fea- 
tures having their counterpart in real history. History in the 
JSorm of vision is the main element. In Ezekiel and Zechariah, 
the main element is imaginative, illustrating one or two leading 
facts. This difference between the apocalyptic tenor of the 
respective prophecies is precisely such as would arise out of the 
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respective times at which they were written. The taste having 
begun would increase. When genuine prophecy died out, the 
apocalyptic character would become more marked and abundant. 

Certain truths were clothed in the form of visions, and put 
into the mouth of one celebrated for wisdom, whose personal 
weight might procure for them general acceptance. In such a 
case the writer’s object was good, viz., to comfort and strengthen 
his oppressed countrymen by pointing them to the nearness of 
deliverance and salvation. The Deuteronomist and Coheleth 
had set forth truths under the garb of Moses and Solomon long 
before. But their purpose was not the same as the present 
writer. It was not to sustain and animate their suffering people 
under the yoke of oppression with the hope of a bright future. 
Hence they did not communicate their ideas in the prophetic 
method. The author of our book appears as ὦ prophet. 
Hence he employs visions, and those in abundance. That they 
were not real divine visions to him is shewn by the mould in 
which they are cast—an artificial and historical mould wanting the 
true inspiration of antiquity whose pulsation they merely imitate. 
The Sybilline oracles present an analogy in Jewish literature to 
the book of Daniel. The third book of this apocryphal work 
belongs to the same time as ours, and was written by an Alex- 
᾿ andrian Jew. In it the leading kingdoms of the world, particu- 
larly the Roman and Egyptian, are threatened with destruction. 
Antiochus Epiphanes’s fall is predicted. A general revolution 
is at hand, in which the order of existing things is to be 
changed: the people of God are to extend their dominion over 
the whole earth for ever under a King sent by God; idolatry 
and all the ungodly are to be destroyed together, and the true 
God to be worshipped universally. The object of the Sybilline 
oracles 1s the same as that of Daniel, viz., the announcement of 
the speedy disappearance of everything opposed to the people of 
God, and their uninterrupted peace. The Jewish writer put the 
threatening and Messianic proclamations into the mouth. of the 
Sybil as a prophetess of renown, because they were mainly in- 
tended for the Greeks of his locality. To the same class of 
analogous apocalyptic literature belong the fourth book of Ezra, 
the book of Enoch, the ascension of Isaiah, and the Testament 
of the twelve patriarchs. Both Jewish and Christian literature, 
in the later period of the former and the earlier one of the 
latter, present analogies to the visions of Daniel. Imitation of 
prior prophecies, especially of Zechariah’s and Ezekiel’s, charac- 
terises all such apocalyptic productions. 

In conformity with the apocalyptic taste, Jehovah is described 
as the Ancient of days, vii. 9, etc., 1.6., an old person, one full of 
days. His name is thus described by predicates and compari- 
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sons only in later times, not in the true prophets. A similar 
phraseology occurs in the book of Enoch (xlvi. 1), imitated from 
Daniel. The Apocalypse also follows Daniel in this respect. 
Such an epithet is foreign to old canonical prophecy, and savours 
of a degenerate Judaism. The expression seems to have owed 
its origin in part to the “time without bounds” of the Magian 
religion, where it is an attribute of Ormuzd.! 

8. The doctrinal and ethical ideas of the book often differ 
from the notions entertained at the time of the exile and imme- 
diately after; while they agree with the Maccabean age, as is 
seen by parallels in the apocryphal books. 

Thus the Christology is much more developed than it is 
in prophets of the captivity like Ezekiel. Here the Messiah 
appears a superhuman being: “1 saw in the night visions, and, 
behold one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him” (vii. 13). A heavenly scene is depicted. The Son 
of man is seen riding on the clouds and coming into the imme- 
diate presence of Jehovah, the Ancient of days. He is a super- 
᾿ human and super-earthly being, as Havernick himself admits. 
This doctrine is not found in any other passage of the Old Tes- 
tament. The original of vii. 13 is evidently Ezek. 1. 26-28; 
but there Jehovah himself is described as having some resem- 
blance to a human form; whereas Messiah is the subject in 
Daniel. Though the later Jews transferred qualities and attri- 
butes from Jehovah to Messiah, the early ones kept both apart ; 
because they did not believe Messiah to be other than human. 

The passage before us does not imply that he was true God 
and true man, as Havernick asserts. Were that so, the authen- 
ticity of the book could not be maintained. In the canonical 
Old Testament it is never implied that the Messiah was true God. 
Such an idea was repugnant to Jewish monotheism. Still less is 
it implied that Messiah should be true God and true man. He 
is pourtrayed as a victorious king, having some of the highest 
attributes of humanity, splendid and magnificent. Here he is 
presented in a higher aspect than in any of the prophets; a 
heavenly being or messenger. Hence the Christology of the 
book differs from that of other canonical ones, shewing so much 
development as implies the lapse of a considerable time between 
the latest prophet and Daniel. We deem it unnecessary to prove 
that a divine nature, such as belongs to Jehovah, is no where 
attributed to Messiah in the Old Testament; though Stuart and 
others combat the position by quoting Ps. 11. 7, xlv. 7, 8; cx. ; 
Is. ix. 5, xi. 2-4; Mic. v. 2; Ps. lxxiit.; Mal. 111. 1; Is. vi. 1-4, 


1 Comp. Hallische allgemeine Literaturzeitung, for 1845, No, 73. 
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compared with John xii.41. Most of these passages are non- 
Messianic; and all fail to shew the proper deity of Messiah. 

In connexion with the Christology, Stuart has argued, that as 
the Messianic predictions in all the Apocrypha are very few and 

neral, and those of Daniel more numerous in proportion to the 
ength of his book than any other writer of the Old Testament, 
the latter could not have belonged to the Maccabean period. 
The critic, however, has not only overstrained his case in enume- 
rating more Messianic passages in Daniel than the book really 
exhibits but overlooked the essential point of his comparison— 
the point that destroys all its pertinency.! None of the apo- 
eryphal books is prophetic, like Daniel’s. It is therefore useless 
to look for as many Messianic passages in these productions as 
in Daniel. Sirach, Tobit, and Maccabees do not belong to the 
same class of compositions. - Hence all the declamation employed 
in contrasting them and the prophecies of Daniel is irrelevant. 
The latter is mainly prophetic or apocalyptic, consisting of 
dreams and visions with their interpretation. Besides, it con- 
tains comparatively little that is Messianic; the most striking 
example adduced by many in ix. 24-27 being inappropriate. 

The angelology of the book points to a late origin. Thus the 
names Gabriel and Michael first appear in it; the former as 
prince of the Jewish people. Guardian or tutelary angels pre- 
side over kingdoms and nations. Hence we read of the prince 
of the kingdom of Persia, the prince of Grecia, ete. (x. 13, 20, 
21; ix. 21; xii.1). There are also traces of a heavenly senate 
or court of judgment. Thus in chap. vii., it is said that the 
thrones were set (ver. 9), implying that throne-like elevations 
or seats were appointed for the angel-assessors composing the 
Almighty’s judicial court, before which the books are opened 
having in them a record of the good and bad actions of indivi- 
duals and nations. ‘The watchers and the holy ones” (iv. 17) 
appear as this heavenly senate. In iv. 13, 14, @ watcher is 
spoken of as a delegate to announce the decree of this senate. 

hese watchers or holy ones remind us of the Amshashpands of 
the Zend-avesta, which issue from the seven planets, and are 
worshipped as the first seven spirits of heaven to whom Ormuzd 
entrusted the oversight of the Universe, and who watch out of 
the height over the soul.2 Hence the original is in Parsism. 
The heavenly senate was thought to consist of seventy ‘“‘ watchers 
and holy ones;”? implying a familiarity with the doctrine of 
Amshashpands. The seventy guardian angels seem not to 
have been identical at first with the senate, but were subse- 
quently confounded with it. In the eighth chapter (13th ver.), 


1 Commen on Daniel, p. 435. 2 See Kleuker’s Zend-avesta, 11.) 257. 
3 See Sohar II., 2758., 111., 674., 281α. 
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one angel speaks to another, and another asks of the one that 
spake, how long shall these woes continue, etc. Higher and 
lower angels are distinguished; for Gabriel is commanded b 
another (16th ver.). Michael is called one of the πρὶ τὰ 
princes (x. 13), and the great prince (xu. 1). He is not iden- 
tical with the captain of the Lord’s host in Josh. v. 13-15, as 
Prof. Mill thinks. One of the guardian angels contends with 
another for twenty-one days, and helps another. Here we see 
the influence of Parsism on Judaism. It would require a gene- 
ration or two to develop this out of the prior Israelite angel- 
ology, under Persian influence. Such definite distinctions among 
angels as that they bear peculiar names, and have separate 
countries put under their protection, did not appear among the 
Israelites before the Persian period, when they came in contact 
with the adherents of Magianism. Ex. xxxi. 34, where Jeho- 
vah’s angel is spoken of, is not similar; nor can a proper analogy 
be found in any other canonical book. It is therefore useless to 
refer to the seraphim in Is. vi. 2; or to the captain of the Lord’s 
host in Josh. v. 14; or to angel-interpreters in Ezekiel and 
Zechariah. Stuart mistakes the point of the argument. It is 
not that distinctions of angels, but distinctions of ὦ specific kind, 
first appear in Daniel, Countries have their respective guardian 
spirits who even thwart and resist one another in offices of 
benevolence. ᾿ 

9. The habit of Daniel to pray three times a day, points to a 
time at which religious ideas had penetrated out of India into 
the neighbouring countries to the west. There is also an aton- 
ing efficacy attributed to alms in iv. 27: ‘“ Wherefore, O king, 
let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, and break off thy sins 
by righteousness (alms), and thine iniquities by shewing mercy 
to the poor; (to try) if continuance be to thy prosperity.” We 
differ from Herzfeld,! who thinks that this virtue might be 
attributed to almsgiving as early as the exile, when there was 
no want of poor, and the absence of sacrifice might further it. 
Neither in the exile nor post-exile hooks does the idea accur. 
But the occasional manifestation of an ascetic Pharisaism is not 
inconsistent with a date soon after the exile. Exaggerated and 
excessive notions of the value of prayer betray a later Judaism ; 
not later, however, than what may have been developed in 
Judaism, under the influence of Parsism, a generation or two 
after the return from Babylon. Thus Daniel prays and makes 
supplication with windows open towards Jerusalem, though he 
knew that a royal decree was signed condemning any one that 
did so to be cast into the den of lions. He mourned and fasted 
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three full weeks (x. 2, 3). A secret was revealed to him in 
answer to prayer (ii. 18). He also abstained from the king’s 
meat and wine as profane, and lived on pulse (i. 12). These 
particulars are not valid arguments in favour of a very recent 
date. The prevailing power of prayer and of fasting is amply 
taught in the Old Testament; and abstinence from certain kinds 
of meat is enjoined there. An ascetic tendency, which lays 
undue stress on the externals of religion, was fostered by the 
strict ritualism that set in after the second temple was built. 
In Daniel’s character and conduct a spirit of this kind appears, 
not very prominently, it is true, but distinctly enough on certain 
occasions. Outward observances of a Pharisaic tinge are attri- 
buted to him which cannot be strictly paralleled in the earlier 
books. Things right and proper in themselves may be carried. 
to excess or magnified, as fasting, prayer, and abstinence from 
the meats of a heathen palace. They may be set forth as of 
more value in the sight of God than Judaism allowed. Yet we 
cannot see that the characteristics in question militate against a 
time nearly the same as that of Ezra, especiaHy when foreign 
influences began to shew themselves more plainly on the face of 
Judaism. 

10. The work presents a number of historical difficulties and 
improbabilities that betray its spuriousness. 

(a) The heathen kings of whom we read are represented as 
acknowledging the almighty power of the God worshipped by 
Daniel and his companions—the God who alone is able to 
save—and issue royal edicts to.all their subjects commanding 
them to fear and worship the God of Daniel, and to speak 
nothing amiss against Him, on pain of utter destruction. This 
is not consonant with the character of Chaldean and Median 
monarchs. It might be admitted, perhaps, that they themselves 
should confess the mighty power of Daniel’s God after witness- 
ing the marvellous deliverance he had wrought; but that they 
should issue decrees to every people, nation, and language to 
tremble and fear before Him, and not speak against His name, 
lest they be cut in pieces and their houses made a dunghill, 
is highly improbable. How could such kings suppose that all 
the subjects of their vast empires would know aught of the God 
of Daniel, ‘the living God and steadfast for ever, and his king- 
dom that which shall not be destroyed,” as Darius describes him ἢ 
The language attributed to these heathen monarchs belongs to a 
Jew, and does not comport with the persons into whose mouths 
it is put. 

{ b) In the first verse of the first chapter we read, ‘‘in the 
third year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah came Nebu- 
ehadnezzar king of Babylon unto Jerusalem, and besieged it.” 
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But according to Jer. xxv. 1, the first year of Nebuchadnezzar 
was the fourth of Jehoiakim. It also appears from Jer. xxxvi. 
9, 29, xxxv. 11, comp. v. 1, that the Chaldeans had not besieged 
Jerusalem even in the ninth month of Jehoiakim’s fifth year. 

Hengstenberg, followed by Keil, endeavours to solve the diffi- 
culty by assuming that the third year of Jehoiakim may be 
regarded as. the terminus a quo of Nebuchadnezzar’s expedition. 
He set out or put his army in motion in that year. In the fourth . 
year of Jehoiakim he overthrew Pharaoh Necho at Carchemish 
(Jer. xlvi. 2), which event was: followed immediately by the 
reduction of Jerusalem. According to this view the fourth of 
Jehoiakim might be the first of Nebuchadnezzar. The fast in 
the fifth year of Jehoiakim may have been instituted as a time 
of mourning for the taking of Jerusalem in the preceding year, 
not to avert the invasion of the Chaldeans. 

Here is a number of baseless hypotheses. The verb N43 
does not mean ἕο set out, an idea expressed by ΓῺ (2 Kings 
xxii. 29; xxiv. 1,10; 2 Chron. xii. 9; xxxvi. 6), but fo arrive 
at (comp. 2 Kings xv. 19, 29; xxiv. 11; 2 Chron. xxxiz 1), as 
is proved by the following word “¥*) and besieged: ‘ he came to 
Jerusalem and besieged 10. Havernick erroneously appeals to 
Jer. xlvi. 18, in support of the sense given to N{3,! but there 
misnd sind does not mean when he set out to smite, but when he 
came or arrived to smite. The fourth year of Jehoiakim is said 
to coincide with the first year of Nebuchadnezzar in Jer. xxv. 1, 
because the Jews first hecame acquainted with him at that time ; 
but it cannot thence be proved that Nebuchadnezzar reigned 
jointly with his father when he set out on the exhibition against 
Jerusalem (Dan. i. 1); nor does it follow from Berosus’s words 
in Josephus (Antiqq. x. 11, 1), as Hengstenberg and Havernick 
believe. The twenty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah disagrees with 
the view that Jerusalem was taken in Jehoiakim’s fourth year. 
Theve the prophet says he had declared the word of God to the 
Jewish people from Josiah’s thirteenth year, even unto this day ; 
but they had not hearkened (ver. 3).. In like manner the Lord 
had. sent to them all his servants, the prophets, but the people 
had not hearkened to them (ver. 4). The burden of those pro- 
phets’ message was, “Turn ye again now every one from his 
evil way, and from the evil of your doings, and dwell in the 
land that the Lord hath given unto you and to your fathers for 
ever and ever. And go not after other gods to serve them, and 
to worship them, and provoke me not to anger with the works 
of your hands, and I will do you no hurt” (ver. 5, 6). The pro- 
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phet himself continues, “ Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts : 
Because ye have not heard my words, behold, I will send and 
take all the families of the north, saith the Lord, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar the king of Babylon my servant, and will: bring 
them against this land and against the inhabitants thereof,” 
etc. (8, 9). Thus God had done the people no hurt up to the 
time when this prophecy was delivered, which was in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (xxv. 1). Hence we infer that what is re- 
ated at the commencement of Daniel’s book had not happened 
in the third year of Jehoiakim. Hf it be said that the total 
destruction of the Jewish state is threatened in Jer. xxv. 9-11, 
whereas the occurrences of Dan. i. 1-4 do not amount to that, 
we reply that the latter were at least a severe punishment. But 
the language of Jer. xxv. 1-7 implies no such punishment. 
God had done them no hurt at that time, 1.6., in the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim.! 

Hofmann, Havernick, Oehler, and Stuart suppose that the 
taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar occurred the year before 
the battle at Carchemish, #.e.,in the third year of Jehoiakim. 
The twenty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah is opposed to this, for the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim is there mentioned in such a way as 
precludes an invasion of Judea by the Chaldeans the preceding 
year. Had the metropolis been taken a year before by the king 
of Babylon, and Jehoiakim made tributary, an emphatic pro- 
phecy of this nature from the mouth of the prophet, specifying 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, is inexplicable. According to 
Berosus, it was in the fourth year of Jehoiakim that the battle 
of Carchemish took place; and that must have been before the 
taking of Judea; for Nebuchadnezzar had subjugated all Egypt 
when he heard that his father was dying, and hastened back to 
Babylon. Nabopolassar’s death is supposed by Berosus to have 
taken place in the sixth year of Jehoiakim ; and the invasion of 
Judea and Jerusalem followed the campaign in which Egypt 
was subjugated by the Chaldeans. Jer. xxxvi. 9 shews that 
Nebuchadnezzar had not taken Jerusalem in the fifth of Jehoia- 
kim ; for the fast there mentioned, which took place on the 
ninth month of the fifth year, could not have been one of the 
great national festivals. The great fast was on the tenth day 
of every seventh month (Lev. xxiii. 27). 

There is evidently a chronological mistake here. 

(c) There is a historical contradiction between 11. 1, etc., and 
i. 1, etc. In the former place, Nebuchadnezzar is said to have 
had dreams, which Daniel interpreted, in the second year of his 
reign. But in the latter, Nebuchadnezzar is termed king when 
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he came and took Jerusalem, carrying away Daniel and his 
companions as captives, after which they were educated three 
years. It is very improbable that the interpretation of the 
dream happened before the expiration of those three years. 
Hengstenberg and Hiavernick suppose that when Nebuchad- 
_ nezzar took the city he had not ascended the throne as sole 
king. He was associated with his father in the government, 
and was leader of his armies. He was not sole sovereign. Hence 
Daniel and his friends completed their course of training in the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign. 

That Nebuchadnezzar was associated with Nabopolassar on 
the throne is unproved. Granting that he was however, the 
proposed solution does not stand. Jerusalem was taken in the 
year 604 B.c.; not 606, as Hengstenberg assumes. If Nebu- 
chadnezzar became sole monarch in that year, the education was 
completed in 601; but Daniel appears in the second chapter as 
dream-interpreter in 602. Herzfeld thinks that for second in 
ui. 1, we should read twelfth. Of course this is a mere con- 
jecture. 

(4) The conduct of Nebuchadnezzar toward the magicians, 
astrologers, sorcerers, and Chaldeans of his empire, bears the 
improbable on its face. He demands not only the interpre- 
tation of his dream, but the dream itself; and threatens them 
with death in case of inability. Surely it is unlikely that he 
should have required such a thing from all classes of the wise 
men, instead of from the particular class to which the science 
belonged. The glaring injustice involved in his demand’ is 
apparent. 

(6) That Daniel should have undertaken the office of president 
of the wise men in Babylon is unlikely, because it was con- 
nected with idolatry. A man so scrupulous in his religious 
views a8 Daniel, would have seen at once that he could not 
enter upon the duties of such an office without being involved 
in the idolatry of the land. The institution was a part of that 
idolatry. Daniel was not the person to do anything that mili- 
“tated against the honour and worship of the true God, whom he 
faithfully worshipped in the midst of perils. Let it not be said 
that “the wise men”’ were a learned class, including the priests, 
but not identical with them, and therefore foreigners of a dif- 
ferent caste might be admitted among them. The words of 
v. 11 are express: “ whom thy father made master of the magi- 
cians, astrologers, Chaldeans, soothsayers.” Surely one of these 
classes consisted of priests. The question, too, is not whether a 
foreigner of another religion might be admitted into a class 
including priests, but whether a man so scrupulously averse to 
heathen notions and practices as Daniel would undertake the 
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duty of presiding over a priestly caste; or at least over a class 
containing idolatrous priests. The thing is contrary to Daniel’s 
known character. , 

(f) It is singular that Daniel should have been absent from 
the dedication of the golden image set up by Nebuchadnezzar in 
the plain of Dura. The three friends were there; and it is 
difficult to account for his absence. Assumptions are ready to 
explain the fact, but all are improbable. It is not likely that 
the position in which he stood towards the king prevented his 
accusers-from trying to ensnare him; or that they made a first 
attempt with the three by way of experiment. Herzfeld sup- 
poses that all the dignitaries of the empire were not invited, 
and that Daniel was one of the uninvited. But this is contrary 
to the words of the proclamation, which specified the gathering 
together of “the princes, the governors, the captains, the judges, 
the treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the, rulers 
of the provinces,”’ etc. Surely this included all officials. 

(g) The seven years’ malady of Nebuchadnezzar is strange 
and improbable: ‘thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the 
field, and they shall: make thee to eat grass as oxen, and the 
shall wet thee with the dews of heaven, and seven times shall 
pass over thee,” etc (iv. 25). The changes in the empire neces- 
sarily consequent on such an illness must have been great. The 
absence of the head of an empire from its government for seven 
years, not his death, was no ordinary occurrence. The nature of 
the disease, too, “eating grass as oxen, and living with the 
cattle as though he were one of them” is peculiar. The whole 
case could hardly have been passed over by historians, however 
briefly they touched upon the life and reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 
No trace of its mention has been found elsewhere. We see 
from the extract of Berosus given by Josephus, that he did not 
notice it. After all the torture to which Hengstenberg has sub- 
jected Berosus’s words, they say no more than that Nebuchad- 
nezzar fell sick and died. ᾿Εμπεσὼν εἰς ἀῤῥωστίαν μετηλλάξατο 
τὸν βίον, is nearly the same as is stated of his father; NaBovyod- 
νοσόρῳ συνέβη κατ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν καιρὸν ἀῤῥωστήσαντι μετάλλάξαι 
τὸν βίον. It is gratuitous to draw a distinction between ἐμπεσὼν 
εἰς ἀῤῥωστίαν and ἀῤῥωστήσας, as Hengstenberg does, for there 
is no perceptible difference between them.! A fragment of 
Abydenus in Eusebius is also appealed to by the same critic, 
which runs thus: “It is said by the Chaldeans that Nebuchad- 
nosor mounted to the heights of his palace when he was seized 
by a divine inspiration, and called out thence, O Babylonians, 
I announce to you an impending calamity which neither my 
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progenitor Belus, nor queen Beltis, could persuade the fates to 
avert, viz., a mule will come from Persia, having the help of 
your gods, and will impose upon you a yoke of bondage, whose 
associate in the work will be a Mede. Would that some whirl- 
pool would first swallow him up, or that he would wander 
through the desert where there are no cities, no path of men, 
where the wild beasts have their pasture and birds fly, straying 
about solitary among the rocks and clefts. After he had uttered 
this prophecy, he suddenly disappeared.” What is said here 
about the Babylonian king resembles Daniel’s story of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Hence Hengstenberg assumes a transference of 
the one account to the other, or an intentional distortion of it, 
or a false apprehension of the Chaldean tradition on the part of 
Abydenus. And how does the bold critic interpret the expres- 
sion that Nebuchadnezzar suddenly disappeared after uttering 
the prophetic words. He admits that Abydenus, or the tradi- 
tion he gives, supposed that Nebuchadnezzar died soon after his 
declaration of the future. But it disagrees with Daniel, who 
says of Nebuchadnezzar that he was again “ established in his 
kingdom, and excellent majesty was added to him” (iv. 36). 
According to our book the Chaldean king lived and flourished after 
his madness; whereas, according to Abydenus, he immediately 
disappeared. Inshort, Abydenus never speaks of such a condition 
of Nebuchadnezzar as is described in Daniel. The monarch’s 
madness is not mentioned. What appears to us probable is, that 
at the end of his life a peculiar sort of malady befell Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The tradition respecting it took different shapes among 
the Jews and Babylonians, agreeably to their opinions of the king; 
the former have given their version of the legend in Daniel, 
which is unfavourable to Nebuchadnezzar; the latter having 
dressed it out so as to redound to his praise, for they represent 
him to have been seized with a divine affiatus. The same fact, 
whatever it was, lies at the foundation of both accounts. The 
Biblical one had for its object the honour of Jehovah and ex- 
altation of Daniel. Jehovah is acknowledged to be the true 
God on the part of the monarch after his recovery. But the 
fact of this remarkable change of mind is unhistorical; else 
the Deutero-Isaiah and Ezekiel would have mentioned it. 
The importance attached to the story by Hengstenberg and his 
school is of no service to their cause, as long as the great 
difference exists between Abydenus and Daniel. It is easy to 
assume the literal correctness of the latter, and then to twist 
the former into harmony with it. Manipulation wiil effect a 
sort of agreement; but its one-sidedness is plain. The only 
way in which a critic can shew their connection is by suppos- 
ing some fact to have lain at their basis, which was dressed 
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out as a legend by different peoples, according to their incli- 
nations and tastes. : 

It is sometimes said that Berosus would not tarnish the glory 
of his country’s greatest monarch by mentioning so debasing an 
affliction. If that is insufficient, it is suggested that he was not ΄" 
aware of it, because all monuments belonging to the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s malady would have been subject to his own 
revision ; and if any record of it was allowed to descend to pos- 
terity, care would have been taken that the truth was not made 
too plain. How easy it is to frame excuses for a thing that does 
not appear. If the language in Dan. iv. 34-37 be really that of 
Nebuchadnezzar, a monarch humbled and converted to the know- 
ledge of the true God, he might be expected to proclaim and record 
what had happened to him. He attained to greater majesty than 
before by the gracious interference of the God of heaven. The 
supposition that the ‘Standard Inscription,” which, as read by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, refers to a cessation of the works of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and so contains the royal version of [86 mysterious 
malady told of by Daniel, appears to us very improbable.! Grant- 
ing the correctness of Rawlinson’s interpretation, how can such 
statements as “he did not build high places—he did not lay up 
treasures—he did not sing the praises of his lord, Merodach—he 
did not offer him sacrifice—he did not keep up the works of irri- 
gation,” refer to the event in his life which Daniel relates ἢ 
The likeness is far-fetched indeed. 

_(h) In the fifth chapter a great number of events are crowded 
into a single night—so great that there does not seem sufli- 
cient time for all. Belshazzar gave a great feast to a thousand 
of his lords. During the drinking of wine he commanded that 
the gold and silver vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had taken 
from the temple should be brought. They were so accordingly ; 
and wine was profanely drunk out of them by himeelf, his 
princes, his wives and concubines, while they praised their own 
idols. After this the handwriting on the wall appeared. Then 
the astrologers, Chaldeans, and soothsayers were summoned, and 
urged to explain the writing by the promise of great rewards. 
These must have spent a considerable time in attempting to 
decipher it, before they confessed their inability. After this 
Daniel was brought in according to the advice of the queen. 
Why he should not have been applied to before is not clear. A 
man whom Nebuchadnezzar had made master of the magicians, 
astrologers, Chaldeans, soothsayers, was not likely to be very 
obscure or unknown. Yet he was so. The queen alone recol- 


lected him. Hengstenberg indeed appeals to the oriental prac- 
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tice of removing astrologers from office at the death of a 
Persian monarch, and supposes that thé same happened to Daniel 
at the decease of Nebuchadnezzar ; while Havernick conjectures 
that another and lower office was then conferred upon him; but 
a man like Daniel, set over all the wise men in the kingdom 
because he had done so marvellous things in the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was not likely to be put aside at his death. He was 
neither an astrologer nor a physician. He had occupied a posi- 
tion of pre-eminence far above any Chaldean philosopher; and 
was separated from them by worship as well as knowledge. Be- 
sides, Belshazzar does not seem entirely ignorant of his person ; 
for he says, “ τ thou that Daniel, which art of the captivity of 
the children of Judah, whom the king my father brought out of 
Jewry ?” (ver. 13). After Daniel read the mysterious writing 
in ἃ manner so unfavourable to the king, the latter not onl 
accepted the explanation at once, though he could not te 
whether it was right or not, but invested him with a purple 
robe, put a gold chain about his neck, and proclaimed him third 
in rank in the kingdom. In the same night Belshazzar was 
slain. It is very difficult to conceive of all these events in the 
course of a single night. 

Another difficulty in the fifth chapter is the immediate suc- 
cession of Darius called the Mede, described as the son of Aha- 
suerus, ἴ.6. Xerxes, in the ninth chapter (ver.1). Thus a Median 
dynasty immediately succeeded the Babylonian. This fact may 
be questioned with reason, though attested by Xenophon and 
Josephus. According to these historians, Cyrus conquered 
Babylon for his father-in-law Cyaxares II., son of Astyages. 
Accordingly Darius the Mede is identified with Cyaxares IT. 
Many critics follow this view. On the other hand, Herodotus 
knows nothing of this Cyaxares II. between Astyages and 
Cyrus. He says that after Astyages had reigned thirty-five 

ears, he was conquered by Cyrus at Parsagada, and died child- ᾿ 
ess. Ctesias agrees. Dionysius of Halicarnassus has the same 
view, though he was Herodotus’s opponént. The latter chapters 
of Isaiah, from the fortieth onward, represent Cyrus as an inde- 
pendent prince conquering Babylon ; so that the dominion passed 
from the Babylonians to the Medo-Persians. 

The books of Chronicles and Ezra speak of Cyrus alone, with- 
out mention of Cyaxares; and the story of Bel and the Dragon 
begins: “ After the death of king Astyages, the kingdom came. 
to Cyrus the Persian.” Thus no Cyaxares II. was known to 
the Jews any more than to Herodotus and Ctesias. Hence he 
seems to be an imaginary person, inserted between age ινλαι and 
Cyrus to fill up an empty space. How then does Xenophon 
speak of Cyaxares as uncle of Cyrus, and a weak, voluptuous 
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monarch who entrusted his nephew with the management of 
affairs, and gave him his daughter in marriage, so that Cyrus 
succeeded to the Median throne? We cannot attach historical 
importance to the Cyropedia of this writer. The work is a 
didactic romance, not true history. Respecting Astyages, Cy- 
axares, and Cyrus, Xenophon followed uncertain tradition, not 
authentic sources. The Cyropedia-account disagrees with that 
in the Anabasis, as well as with the Persian writer Mirchond. 
Herodotus, too, expressly states that the fabulous was connected 
with the decease of Cyrus, but that he himself relates what seems 
to come nearest the truth. His account differs from Xenophon’s. 
Yet the author of Daniel does not follow the same tradition with 
Xenophon. He deviates from the Greek historian in various 
points. Why then does he put Darius the Mede where Xeno- 
phon has Cyaxares? He chose the name Darius, which was a 
common one in the Bible, and put to it the Mede, because Darius 
is always the name of a Persian king, to indicate the succession 
of another dynasty. Persian appellations like Darius were often 
mere surnames or titles; and therefore they could be readily used 
in cases where the proper name was unknown. 

Those who identify Darius the Mede with Astyages, or with 
Neriglissar, or with Nabonadius, make hypotheses beset with 
great difficulties. The first, which is the most plausible, is 
exposed to the objection that Darius the Mede was the son of 
Ahasuerus or Xerxes; while Astyages was son of Cyaxares. 
Besides, Darius the Mede was only sixty-two in B.c. 538 ; whereas 
Astyages must have been seventy-five at that time. Nor can he 
have been a Median noble, whom Cyrus entrusted with the 
government of Babylon, as Schleyer supposes,! because vi. 1, 
etc., does not agree with that notion. He appeals indeed to vi. 


1, where it is said “ he took the kingdom” (ΝΟ bap); but 


that expression by no means implies that he received it at the 
hands of another. Equally ineffectual is it to lay any stress on 
ΡΟΣ, the Hophal in ix. 1, as if it involved the idea of being 
made king by another.2, Auberlen repeats what’ Schleyer says.® 
The last king of Babylon is called Belshazzar, Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s son (v. 11, 13), and is said to have been slain when 
Babylon was taken by Cyrus. These particulars cannot be 
reconciled with history. Berosus calls the last king Nabon- 
nedus; Ptolemy, Nabonadius; Alexander Polyhistor, Nabo- 
denus; Megasthenes, Nabonedochus. Most critics have iden- 
tified Belshazzar with this monarch, because it is plainly implied 


1 Wiirdigung der Einwiirfe, u.s. w., p. 185, et seqd- 
2 See Bleek, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, fiinfter Band, i., p. 65, 
8 Der Prophet Daniel, u. 8. w., p. 190, first edition. 
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in Daniel (v. 28, 30, 31; vi. 1) that the Babylonian dynasty 
terminated with him. Hence those who suppose Belshazzar to 
be Evilmerodach (2 Kings xxv. 27), or Neriglissar, or Laboro- 
soarchod, are mistaken. He is the Labynetus of Herodotus, who 
was evidently misled in the name by the similarity of Nabon- 
nedus and Labynetus. That he was not the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as Herodotus and Daniel say, appears from the state- 
ments of Berosus, Megasthenes, and Abydenus, which agree in 
substance. Berosus says that Nabonnedus was one of the con- 
spirators against Laborosoarchod ;- that he had reigned seventeen 
years when Cyrus invaded Babylonia; that he went to meet 
Cyrus in the open field, was vanquished, and threw himself into 
the fortress Borsippa, and having afterwards surrendered, was 
allowed to dwell in Caramania where he died a natural death.! 
Abydenus differs from this only in the unimportant point that 
Nabonnedus was made governor of Caramania after Babylon 
was taken. Berosus calls him merely twa τῶν ἐκ Βαβυλῶνος, 
involving a denial that he was of royal blood, and had no 
claim to the throne—a statement confirmed by Megasthenes. In 
opposition to Stuart,? we believe that the words of Berosus and 
Megasthenes involve a denial of Belshazzar’s descent from Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and are alike contradictory to Daniel’s statement, 
whether "VA be taken as son, grandson, or descendant. But the 
natural sense of AN (ver. 10), and “3 (ver. 22), is father and son, 
not forefather and descendant or grandson. Vaihinger conjectures 
that Nabonnedus was a younger son of Nebuchadnezzar, his 
mother being Nitocris the queen of Nebuchadnezzar. Berosus 
is an old and credible writer, who drew his materials from Baby- 
lonian records or tradition. 

In 1854 cylinders of Nabonadius were brought by Rawlinson 
from the temple of Shin at Mugheir, containing the name of a 
prince Bilshar-uzur (Rawlinson), or Binhlu-sar-yuzhur (Haincks), 
the Belshazzar of Daniel. From the inscriptions on the cylin- 
ders, it has been inferred that Belshazzar, as Nabonadius’s son, 
was associated with him on the throne during the latter part of 
his reign, with the royal title. It is also conjectured that he 
conducted the defence of Babylon, and was slain at its capture, 
while his father at Borsippa surrendered. 

According to Hincks, who has carefully examined the cuneatic 
inscriptions, they establish three facts:—I1st. Nabonadius was 
king of Babylon till the conquest of the city by Cyrus. 2nd. 
His eldest son was named Belshazzar. 38rd. The impostors in 
the time of Darius, who headed the Babylonian revolts, styled 

1 Apud Joseph. c. Apion i., 20; and Apud Megasthenes or Abydenus in Euseb. 
Preepar. Evangelica, ix., 40, 41. 

2 Commentary on Daniel, pp. 144, 146. 
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themselves Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabonadius. The same 
scholar adds, that the last fact leads by fair inference to two 
others, viz., 4th, Belshazzar, the eldest son of Nabonadius, died 
in so public a manner that no impostor could pretend to be he; 
δίῃ, Nabonadius having called his younger son Nebuchadnezzar, 
and not being himself a member οἱ the family of that king, was, 
in all probability, married, to his daughter, the widow of Nerig- 
lissar.? 

The passage in the inscription is made to sustain:a fabric of 
considerable strength. Imagination and eonjecture, especially 
on the part of Rev. Dr. Rawlinson, as one of his paragraphs 
about Belshazzar testifies,? play their part well. But intract- 
able difficulties remain. Though Rawlinson and Hincks try to 
bring profane history, and the family history as far as we have 
it on inscriptions, into accordance with the book of Daniel, 
which they always do on the assumption of the latter’s unques- 
tionable correctness, they have not succeeded. In relation to 
the chief points we observe— 

First. Belshazzar is not styled king in the inscription, either 
sole king or tn conjunction with his father. Nothing more is 
implied than that he was-heir-apparent to the crown. Daniel’s 
narrative disagrees with the assumption that Belshazzar was 
merely his father’s associate on the throne. Throughout the 
fifth chapter he appears as sole king. In the hand-writing on 
the wall, as interpreted by Daniel, we find, “thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to the Medes and Persians.” We also read, 
“in that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain.” 

. Secondly. “ Belshazzar could not have been more than sixteen 
years old at the time when Babylon was taken. It is not very 
probable, though it is certainly possible, that he was given the 
royal title at the age of thirteen or fourteen. It is much more 
likely that this took place shortly before the capture of the city. 
Besides, if the year 539 B.c. were the third of Belshazzar, the 

ear 541 8.0. must have been his first; and yet Ptolemy, in © 
his canon, reckons the whole seventeen years which preceded 
538 B.c. as years of Nabonadius; and there are also two tablets 
in the British Museum which (apparently at least) bear date in > 
the sixteenth year of Nabuna‘hid. It seems strange, and it 
appears to us, we admit, unaccountable, that if Belshazzar were 
then king, in conjunction with his father, he should not be 
named with him on these tablets.” 

This difficulty is attempted to be removed by the supposition 
that the king, in whose sixteenth year these tablets are dated, 
was not the Nabonadius of the canon, but another king who 


1 Journal of Sacred Literature for January, 1862, p. 409. 
2 Herodotus, vol. i. p. 526. 8 Hincks in Journal of Sac. Lit., pp. 410, 411. 
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bore the same name; in other words, that the Nabopolassar of 
the canon was also called Nabonadius.! Here some conjecture 
is resorted to, for the purpose of removing a “Biblical diffi- 
culty.” : : 

Δ ἦτε way of overcoming the difficulty, suggested by 
Hincks, is to suppose Belshazzar a corrupt τ τς for Nergal- 
shazzar. Here another conjecture is advanced. 

Thirdly. It is only an assumption that Nabonadius married a 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Fourthly. If he did so, "VA in Daniel must mean grandson, not 
son, which, to say the least, is very improbable in the absence of 
a context to justify the meaning. 

Fifthly. In Daniel, Belshazzar is always spoken of in connec- 
tion with Nebuchadnezzar, not Nabonadius, as if the former was 
his father, not the latter: ‘thou, his son, O Belshazzar, hast 
not humbled thine heart,”’ etc. (v. 22). 

. Sixthly. Herodotus says that the king in Babylon at the time 
of its capture was the son of Nitocris, and that he had the name 
of his father Labynetus— Nabonadius. 

Seventhly. The manner in which Berosus speaks of Babylon’s 
capture does not suit either Belshazzar’s co-regency, or sole 
kingship. This native historian states that “the king of Baby- 
lon marched against the enemy, but was conquered, and threw 
himself into Borsippa.” Hereupon it is added, Cyrus took 
Babylon and then marched against Borsippa, as though the 
city were taken as a matter of course, after the king was con- 
quered. Who would imagine from this that Belshazzar was | 
king within the capital, or the king’s son with the royal title, 
conducting its defence? Berosus speaks of Nabonadius alone. 

These observations indicate our belief that the obscurities in 
Daniel’s narrative respecting Belshazzar are not removed by the 
cuneatic inscriptions of Nabonadius, though the latter have been 
read and explained by scholars favourable to the truth of the 
Biblical narrative. The sacred history may be correct. But it 
is liable to the charge of incorrectness as yet, because various 
particulars disagree with profane history and the inscriptions. 
It is easy to throw discredit on the Babylonian historian in this 
instance, as Hengstenberg does, supposing him to be actuated 
by a desire to lessen the disgrace of Babylon’s fall ;? but why 
impeach Abydenus and Megasthenes too? They were Greek 
writers, to whom the alleged motive hardly applies. It is vain 
for Ziindel to assume that the connection of vi. 1 and v. 30, a 
connection indicated by the copulative }, is not one of tmmediate 


1 Hincks in Journal of Sac. Lit., p. 411. 
2 Die Authentie des Daniel, ἃ. 8, w. pp. 325, 326, 
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succession in time, and therefore that Belshazzar was not the last 
king of Babylon, but Evilmerodach,! as he supposes. The context 
plainly implies that the taking of Babylon by Darius followed the 
slaying of Belshazzar in rapid succession. Herodotus agrees 
with this. 

(ἡ) It is hardly credible that the king (called Darius the 
Mede) should have promulgated such a decree to his subjects 
under pain of death as that mentioned in vi. 7—viz.; that who- 
ever should ask a petition of any God or man for the space of 
thirty days, except of the king, should be cast into the den of 
lions. Why for thirty days only ? And how could the presi- 
dents of the kingdom, the governors, princes, counsellors and 
captains have been in Babylon out of the whole empire for a 
considerable time, apparently with their wives and families too 
(ver. 25). Hengstenberg supposes that the Medo-Persians looked 
upon the king as the incarnation of Ormuzd, and that divine 
honours were offered to his person; whence the decree must 
have been intended by the king and his counsellors to elevate 
the Medo-Persian religion to a position of universality through 
the whole empire.? Had the king, however, commanded a kind 
of worship which was deeply rooted in the Magian religion, 
he would have been doing a superfluous thing to ‘his own sub- 
jects, who had no need of force to compel them to perform the 
duties of their native religion. 

11. Daniel is spoken of in a laudatory manner which could 
hardly have proceeded from himself. Honourable epithets are 
age to his name (1. 17, 19, etc.; v. 11, etc.; vi. 4; ix. 23; 
x. 11). 

To this Hengstenberg and Keil reply, that some of the lauda- 
tory expressions proceed from others, and are no more than a 
faithful record of what was said of him or to him. Of this 
nature is v. 11, 12, where the queen says to Belshazzar, ‘‘ There 
is aman in thy kingdom in whom is the spirit of the holy gods ; 
and in the days of thy father, light and understanding and wis- 
dom like the wisdom of the gods was found in him,” etc. Some- 
times these epithets were meant to glorify God who endowed his 
servant with marvellous wisdom, as in i. 17, 19, οἷο. ; vi. 4 or 
they served to fill out a description which would otherwise be 
incomplete. And all may be compared with similar expressions 
of the Apostle Paul respecting himself, in the epistles to the 
Corinthians. They contain no self-laudation inconsistent with 
the fact that the book was composed by Daniel himself. 

This answer is unsatisfactory. Passages like i. 19, 20; vi. 4, 


1 Kritische Untersuchungen ueber die Abfassungszeit des Buches Daniel, p. 30, 
et seqq. 
5 Beitrige, p. 134. 
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are not thus accounted for: ‘“‘ Among them all was found none 
like Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah,” etc., etc....... 
“‘ And in all matters of wisdom and understanding that the king 
enquired of them, he found ‘them ten times better than all the 
magicians and astrologers that were in all his realm.” ‘Then 
the presidents and princes sought to find occasion against Daniel 
concerning the kingdom; but they could find none occasion nor 
fault; forasmuch as he was faithful, neither was there any error 
or fault found in him.” This language is not necessary to fill 
out the description ; nor is it similar to what Paul says of. himself. 
Some of the passages are unsuitable in the mouth of Daniel him- 
self, who would scarcely have said or written them. 

12. In the third chapter the names of several musical instru- 
ments occur which are almost Greek; as DP κίθαρις ; 


PRIS ψαλτήριον ; MIB συμφωνία ; NIL σαμβύκη (verses 
5, 7, 10). 

Hengstenberg and Hivernick deny the Grecian origin of these 
words. The latter derives ΓΘ from FD a reed, and tries 
to give it an oriental etymology;! but Polybius, Athenezus, 
and others represent it as.a single musical instrument ; and were 
it derived from *)D it would not have its present form. The 
_ two unreliable ones are Dan", which though identical with the 
Greek κίθαρις is of Asiatic origin; Persian Si-tareh, six-stringed ; 
and NIaW, representative of an instrument which Athenzus 
holds to be an invention of the Syrians.2 The other two are 
unquestionably Greek. It is of no use for First and Meier 
to assert that symphonia is a Semitic word; the contrary is 
too apparent to be denied. The ipse-diait of men who try to 
differ from Gesenius is little worth. It is possible that the 
instruments and their names may have been taken from 
Greece to Babylon by intercourse between the two peoples. 
But it is improbable that the reception of Greek words into 
the Aramean took place before Alexander the Great. All 
the influence exerted by the Greek over the Babylonian till 
then was comparatively unimportant; whereas Greek instru- 
ments with Greek names presuppose very considerable influence 
over the upper Asiatics. The writer, whoever he was, must 
have got the names of these instruments from the Greeks 
either directly or indirectly. Is it at all likely that Daniel 
would have done so? But a Palestinian Jew, living in the 
period of Alexander’s Hellenic successors might very naturally 
use the words in question. They suit his age and position 
much better than that of a Jew in the Babylonian captivity, 


1 Commentar, p. 108. 2 Lib. 17.) cap. 23. 
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when the influence of Greek on Aramzan must have been 
small. 

13. The language is such as to betray a late time. The style 
is awkward in places; the mode of expression careless, embar- 
rassed, obscure. As the Hebrew was gradually dying out, its 
mastery was difficult. Hence the laboured expression occasion- 
ally observable. In breadth and disposition the mode of writing 
is inferior to that of Ezekiel and Zechariah. Examples occur in 
soon ecb nos moemy Ser a G21); Sa aan 
(i. 30); SVEN VRON (v. 4); Ὃ PNY (ix. 26); WON (xi. 6); 
3 MIM Aa (i. 20). The author does not use cau conver- 
sive, and omits the article when there can be no ambiguity, as 
in viii. 12. He also imitates Jeremiah, who was nearly contem- 
porary with Daniel, a Babylonian captive, as in 1. 5, where the 
expressions are obviously derived from Jer. li. 33, 34, and xii. 1, 
compared with Jer. xxx. 7. He also makes use of Ezekiel ; 
compare vill. 26 with Ezek. xii. 27. The vision in vii. 2, in 
regard to its locality, is analogous to Ezek.i.1. Dan. x. 6 is 
from Ezek. i. 7, 14-16, 24. The prayer in the ninth chapter 
has verbal reminiscences of Neh. ix. 9-38. Ver. 4 is evidently 
from Neh. i. 5, compare ix. 32. A number of words occur, 
which appear elsewhere only in the latest canonical books, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles, and Esther, as DD v. 28; vi. 9, 13, ete., 
which is also in Ezra and 2 Chron. Neh. xii. 22 has the Gen- 
tile ‘P95; 9 Dan. x. 17 and 1 Chron. xiii. 12; yV Dan. 
x. 11 and Ezra x.9; PD Dan. i. 4, 17 and 2 Chron. i. 10, 11; 
Eccles. x. 20; IMD Dan. v. 8, 15, ete., and Ezra vi. 18, vii. 22; 
“It splendour, Dan. xii. 3; Ezek. viii. 2. 

The following are peculiar to Daniel. They belong to a later 
period of the language, and are partly Aramean and Persian. 
DIB 1. 8, nobles: this is Persian. PIES palace: this is Syriac 
and Arabic. PWS an enchanter, i. 20, ii. 2: Hebrew and Ara- 
man. 2.8 an age or generation, 1. 10; BYSDD treasures, x1. 


43; WMT, without MDI or MND, viii. 11-13, xi. 81, xii. 11, 
the daily sacrifice ; ἽΠΙΠ to decree, ix. 24; DY Zo record, x. 21 ; 
‘2975 vill. 13, such an one; ὉΥΡ saints, t.e. the Jews; TM} to 
proclaim, v. 29, is Sanscrit and Persian; λα a herald, iii. 4; 
MBIA} α gift, ii. 6, perhaps Persian; D'S? and D397 greens or 
vegetables, Sood made from them, is a Talmudic word, Dan. 1. 12, 
16. The proverbial expression none can stay his hand (iv. 35), is 


found only in the Talmud and Targumists. 
The degenerate and late character of the Hebrew used in the 
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book cannot be denied. Nor can the style be called good. It 
is prosaic even in the prophetic parts; though they are more 
rhetorical and lively. The historical descriptions are prolix in 
their details. Though the author uses Chaldee and Hebrew 
alternately, it is obvious that the former was easier and more 
natural to him than the latter. Hence he slides into the Chaldee 
awkwardly at ii. 4. At vii. 2, Daniel speaks and continues to 
do so; yet the author retains the Chaldee. As he proceeds, 
however, he begins to think that it would be more appropriate 
for the old prophet to speak Hebrew; and therefore he relapses 
into it after the seventh chapter. This alternate use of Hebrew 
and Chaldee is perfectly consistent with the Maccabean period. 
It is a mistake to say that it is only natural at a time when both 
languages were currently spoken by the Jews; because Hebrew 
was written by the educated after it ceased to be spoken. Both 
are in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, whose date cannot be 
before 330 B.c., long after the captivity. The Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach was also written in Hebrew, whose date is 
about 180 B.c. 

14. In ix. 2, we read that Daniel had been searching into the 
Old Testament Scriptures, especially the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
to ascertain the time when the seventy years’ desolation of Jeru- 
salem should be accomplished: ‘‘ I Daniel understood by books,” 
or “ by the books,” DHA. The expression refers to the Old 
Testament collection, equivalent to τὰ βιβλία, the books; so that 
Jeremiah’s prophecies are supposed to belong to a collection of 
canonical books already made. Wieseler’s hypothesis that allu- 
sion is Made to the two Scripture rolls (Jer. xxv. and xxix. ; 
comp. xxv. 19, and xxix. 1) is improbable, because of the article 
prefixed. Those chapters could scarcely be called ‘the books.”’! 
Havernick would translate,? the letter, 1.6. Jeremiah’s letter to 
the captives; and thus the reference is to Jer. xxix. 10; but the 
verse before us has a clearer connexion with Jer. xxv. 11, 12, 
where mention is made of the period during which Jerusalem 
was to lie waste. It would not be stated that the prophet came 
to the knowledge of the seventy years’ duration of exile by 
Jeremiah’s letter, because, as a captive in Babylon, he would 
have known that before. Hengstenberg supposes the allusion to 
be to one of the private collections of the sacred tcritings in use 
before the exile.2 But it cannot be assumed that Jeremiah was 
in every such collection. Daniel’s reckoning attaches itself to 
the twenty-fifth chapter, not to the twenty-ninth; and the 
existence of private collections of the holy books with Jeremiah 


1 Die siebzig Wochen, ἃ, 8. w., p. 4. 2 Commentar, pp. 327, 328. 
3 Beitrige, pp. 33, 34. 
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in them is conjectural. The reference is therefore to the recog- 
nised, well-known collection of sacred books made before the Mac- 
cabean period. It is useless to say, with Hengstenberg, that the 
technical term in use among the later Jews to denote the canon- 


ical collection was not DED but ὩΔΊ, because the former 
is equivalent to τὰ Θιβλία, an expression frequently applied to 
the whole canon. Indeed, among the Rabbins 05D and ὩΣ, 
with wn, are interchangeably employed. 


In the first year of Darius the Mede, the time to which the 
vision refers, the prophetic writings could not have been put 
together in one book. It is impossible to conceive of that being 
done before Cyrus. Had the Daniel supposed to be the writer 
of the book lived during the exile, he could not have instituted 
inquiries about the completion of the seventy years till they had 
elapsed or were on the point of completion ; because the idea that 
they were anything but seventy natural years was then out of the 
question. Till about or after their completion he could be in no 
doubt respecting the thing he inquired into. But after the greater 
part of the people had returned home and were in disastrous 
circumstances, their worship being hindered and their spirits 
fallen, a feeling would naturally arise in their minds that the 
deliverance predicted by the prophets had not yet taken place, 
and that the prophecy was essentially unfulfilled. As the pious 
reflected on the seventy years, they would begin: to think that 
they should be understood in another than the literal sense. 
Oppression would induce them to look anew into the predictions 
of former prophets, and particularly the seventy years’ period of 
Jeremiah, to discover whether they allowed of an application to 
their times, and a speedy fulfilment of the divine promises. <Ac- 
cordingly an intimation to Daniel is here put into the mouth of 
Gabriel, that the seventy period should soon elapse. The close 
was to be marked by the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes; 
Jehovah would then fulfil all his declarations of good. In every 
point of view it is unlikely that Daniel, were he nearly contem- 
porary with Jeremiah, should think it necessary or desirable to 
search into the prophecies of the latter respecting the seventy 
years’ exile. The author of our book must have lived at a period 
when the theocratic truths that nourished the spirits of the pious 
were not new. Men studied old books. They felt doubts and 
scruples pressing upon their mind. They possessed old pro- 
phecies, for whose accomplishment they longed, fondly hoping 
that their application was still future. Hence they began to 
explain former oracles, or to transform them into another shape ; 
as is done in the ninth chapter, where Jeremiah’s prediction 
respecting the seventy years is recast; though Jeremiah was 
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almost contemporary with Daniel, the Babylonian captive. No 
such interpretation of the prophets can be supposed before Ezra. 

Sometimes the author consciously or unconsciously betrays 
his position. He gives repeated assurances that his prophecies 
contain truth (ii. 45, viii. 26, x. 1). He also remarks that the 
visions are sealed, and must remain secret till the time of their 
fulfilment (viii. 26, xii. 4). This is unlike an old prophet. 
When Stuart asks, ‘‘ Are not such assurances frequent in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets, and especially in the 
Apocalypse ?”! we answer no. The Apocalypse, which largely 
imitates Daniel, should not be brought into the comparison, 
because it is not in the Old Testament region of prophecy. 

15. There is considerable uniformity of matter and manner. 
The same elements appear throughout. What befalls Daniel 
and his companions is usually the same. Astrologers are 
unsuccessful ; and then Daniel steps forth in all his wisdom. 
The three are thrown into a fiery furnace and delivered by an 
angel. Daniel is cast into the lions’ den and saved by an angel. 
He fasts repeatedly, and prays for revelations which are brought 
to him by an angel. He attains to new honours and dignities 
at the close of each narrative. The sections often conclude with 
the praises of Jehovah. The prophetic visions have one issue— 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes; but the last closes with the 
Messianic salvation. The kings issue decrees to their subjects, 
commanding all to worship Jehovah. An independent prophet 
would scarcely write thus. His oracles would present more 
variety of subject and manner. Were the book authentic, the 
author would not make the heathen kings speak like Jews: “The 
king answered and said, Of a truth it is, that your God is a God 
of gods, and a Lord of kings, and a revealer of secrets, seeing 
thou couldest reveal this secret” (11. 4). Comp. also 111. 29; iv. 
34-37 ; vi. 26,27. Weare unable to see how Stuart can deny this 
uniformity, except by exaggerating it into sameness—an echoing 
of the same thing in nearly the same language. This he does, 
and then boldly asserts that nothing can be farther from the 
truth than such a charge.? No real critic says that there is “a 
tame, dull sameness” in the book. It does exhibit, however, a 
large degree of uniformity in the mould of its descriptions and the 
apparent object for which they were written. They are frequently 
cast into the same type, and terminate similarly. The exaltation 
of Daniel and his companions pervades a great part of the work ; 
while the devastations committed by the insane Epiphanes and 
the Messianic deliverance from them are repeatedly adduced, as 
though the whole writing grew out of the time in which An- 
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tiochus came in contact with the Jews, and was meant to 
strengthen tne people in their endurance against him. 

16. It is unlikely that the future should have been revealed to 
Nebuchadnezzar in a dream by Jehovah himself, either symbol- 
ically or otherwise. It is equally improbable that Belshazzar 
should have received intimation of his kingdom passing away. 
Does the Lord disclose what 18 to come to heathen monarchs in 
this manner? We believe not. The dream of the Babylonian 
monarch is most marvellous. God made known to him “ what 
should be in the latter days,’ as Daniel expressly states. Yet 
at the same time the knowledge communicated in the dream was 
allowed to escape his memory, that the prophet might have an 
opportunity of shewing his skill in interpretation. What is said 
to have been miraculously done to Belshazzar is also strange, if 
historical. Jehovah made known his fate to him in a very pecu- 
liar way, apparently to terrify him, since no time seems to have 
been granted for repentance. Such wonderful manifestations of 
the future to heathen kings are unlike His dealings towards 
them elsewhere, and transcend any known law of miracles that 
can be discovered. Is it not obvious that the exaltation of the 
hero of the book, Daniel, lies at their root? They are wrought 
to magnify the seer, rather than to disclose secrets worthy of 
God, or appropriate to the parties concerned. Had they occurred 
with the view of rescuing the Jewish people from imminent 
peril, or of assuring them of immediate relief from enemies, we 
might not consider them unhistorical. Had they even been done 
for the spiritual or moral benefit of a true prophet, to instruct 
him in what was to happen in the circle of his country’s affairs, 
we might not be much surprised. But they are wonders done 
to heathens who ruled over the exiled Jews —the communication 
to them of a peculiar knowledge having no near relation to the 
fortunes of the chosen people—and cannot be thought to have 
effected as much as the conversion of the individuals themselves. 
We believe, therefore, that impartial critics will look on them as 
unhistorical ; though a germ of the actual may possibly 116 at 
their foundation. 

17. The river Ulai is the scene of one of Daniel’s visions, at 
Shushan, the residence of the Persian kings; but the river 
Chebar in the land of the Chaldeans—a river which runs into 
the Euphrates—is Ezekiel’s locality. How are the different 
theatres to be explained in relation to Jewish captives nearly 
contemporary ? Does not Ulai point to a time later than Cyrus? 
the Euphrates to the reign of a Babylonian king? Yet Daniel 
is said to have had the vision at Ulai, in the reign of Belshazzar. 
Hence the improbable allegation often made, that he prophesied 
during the whole of the captivity, and that his last prophecy 
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was delivered two years later, does not solve the Ulai-theatre of 
the vision during a Babylonian monarch’s reign. And in the 
tenth chapter the prophet is said to have been by the side of the 
Hiddekel or Tigris, in the third year of Cyrus. Why was he 
then there, and not by the Euphrates, on which Babylon was 
built ? 

IV. Ortain and AvtHorsHiIP.—The historical chapters i.-vi. 
do not profess to have been composed by Daniel himself. The 
writer speaks throughout im the third person, both of himself 
and his companions. In the second part, however, it is said 
that Daniel had a dream and wrote it. In the succeeding visions 
the first person is regularly employed; as if Daniel himself 
were the narrator. Thus the latter portion is directly attributed 
to Daniel. And the first part is so intimately connected with 
the second as to shew unity of authorship. If so, the whole 
work claims to proceed from Daniel himself, who lived through- 
out the Babylonian captivity till the third year of Cyrus. But 
other considerations internal and external outweigh this testi- 
mony, bringing it down three centuries and a-half later, 
and pointing to an author contemporary with Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. What then is to be affirmed of its professing to be the 
work of Daniel? Did the writer forge and falsify ? Can he be 
convicted of dishonesty and deceit ? Did he put on a mask to 
mislead his readers? Was he a bad man by resorting to dis- 
simulation? By no means. It is wrong to view the matter in 
this ight. He was no deceiver or dishonest man. His motive 
was good and right. To effect his purpose the more success- 
fully, he chose a prophet renowned for wisdom in the tradition 
of his nation as the medium of communicating theocratic truths 
- to his suffering countrymen. He uses Daniel and apocalyptic 
visions supposed to be revealed to him, as harmless but effectual 
drapery to set forth ideas fitted to sustain the oppressed people 
of God in the midst of persecution. When Daniel appears as 
the writer and relates his visions, it 1s nothing more than the 
literary envelope of a didactic or hortatory purpose. Similar 
phenomena are present in Ecclesiastes and Deuteronomy. The 
author of the book of Daniel, like Coheleth, was not desirous to 
mislead. He betrays his standpoint and age with sufficient 
clearness. All that he was intent upon concerned the energetic 
and skilful presentation of truths appropriate to his down-trodden 
countrymen at the time—truths conveyed in a form likely to 
sustain their faith, and to keep alive the hope of speedy deliver- 
ance from tyranny. He chose the vehicle that seemed best ; 
and who shall blame him for it? He should not be judged by 
a modern standard of casuistry; nor accused of doing what may 
appear problematical in the eyes of modern theologians. A 
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harmless envelope for his thoughts is not equivalent to falsehood 
or forgery. If men have been misled by the form he assumed 
for the accomplishment of his object, the fault should not be laid 
to his door, but to their deficient sagacity. It is incorrect to 
say, as Hengstenberg and many others have done, that the 
series of opponents to the authenticity of the book was opened 
by Porphyry in the third century. Porphyry was certainly a 
heathen, and wrote against the Christian religion. But he was 
not the first impugner of Daniel. Hippolytus, a Roman bishop 
and orthodox Christian writer, also referred the work to the 
Maccabean period and Antiochus Epiphanes; as we know from 
his explanations of the book, partly Greek and partly Syriac. 

V. TIME WHEN THE BOOK WAS WRITTEN.—We have already 
seen that the work was unknown to Jesus Sirach, who lived B.c. 
200-180. In many places the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes is 
referred to. His conduct towards the Jewish people is depicted, 
and his death predicted (comp. viii. 9, etc., 23, etc.; ix. 273 xi. 
21-45; xu.7,11). The prophecies break off with his destruction. 
All that goes beyond the death of Antiochus relates to the estab- 
lishment of the Messiah’s kingdom, as in the twelfth chapter, 
where a promise of deliverance to the people is appended imme- 
diately to the insane procedure of Antiochus. We infer from 
ix, 25-27 that the Jews were already groaning under the cruel 
oppression of Antiochus; and that the worship of Jehovah in 
the temple was stopped by him. In the year 168 Antiochus 
was compelled by orders from Rome to forbear hostilities against 
the Ptolemies, to which he was obliged to submit. On his return 
he encamped on the shore of the Mediterranean, west of Jeru- 
salem, “ where tidings out of the east and north troubled him ;” 
and therefore he “ went forth with great fury to destroy and 
utterly to make away many. He planted the tabernacles of his 
palace between the seas in the glorious holy mountain” (xi. 44, 
45). This still belongs to the year 168 B.c. In the same year 
the statue of Jupiter Olympius was set up inthe temple. Beyond 
this time nothing appears to carry the reader. We may there- 
fore date the work in 168, or at most 167, not long before the 
death of Antiochus. His cruelties had reached their height, 
and the pious were looking for his speedy destruction. The 
author was a Palestinian Jew, and probably lived at Jerusalem. 
Hitzig supposes that the book was written in Egypt by the 
high priest Onias IV., to whom he also assigns Is. xix. 16-25.? 
We cannot agree with him in this view; though he tries to 
shew its probability by a peculiar line of argument. 

In Ezekiel we read: “Though these three men, Noah, 


1 See Ewald in the Gottingische Gelehrt. Anzeigen, 1859, pp. 270, 271. 
2 Das Buch Daniel, Vorbemerkungen, p. x. 
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Daniel, and Job were in it, they should deliver but their own 
souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord God..... Though 
Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, as I live, saith the Lord 
God, they shall deliver neither son nor daughter; they shall 
but deliver their own souls by their righteousness. .... . 
Behold thou art wiser than Daniel; there is no secret they can 
hide from thee” (xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3). Do these places prove 
the historical existence of a prophet Daniel, who lived with 
Ezekiel in the time of the Babylonian captivity? The manner 
in which he is associated with Noah and Job favours his his- 
torical existence, though it is possible that he may be largely a 
poetical character, like Job. And it would appear that he 
belonged to an anterior age. He was a well-known character 
of the past. It is hardly credible that a young man could have 
attained to the fame for wisdom and righteousness which Eze- 
kiel’s language implies, when this prophet referred to him. A 
Jewish exile nearly contemporary with Ezekiel, like Daniel, 
can scarcely justify his juxta-position with Noah and Job, 
though he were thirteen or fourteen years absent from his 
native land, and elevated to a high station in Babylon. He is 
even spoken of as known to the prince of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 3), 
which is inconsistent with his new reputation acquired in Baby- 
lon. Hence we are unable to believe that the Daniel of Ezekiel 
and of the present book is identical. At the same time, we can 
hardly think that the details given of a captive in Babylon, and 
the circumstances of his life there, are fictitious—the offspring of 
the writer’s invention. It is natural to look for a person of great 
piety and wisdom, like the Daniel of the book before us, whom 
we may bring into connection with the person whom Ezekiel 
meant. To suppose that the Daniel spoken of by Ezekiel, of 
whom nothing more was known than his reputation for upright- 
ness and wisdom, was transplanted by the writer into the Baby- 
lonian captivity, and dressed out with all the imaginary traits 
given in the present book seems to us improbable. The case 
admits of various hypotheses. 

(a) Bleek appears to think! that Ezekiel knew an older 
writing which treated of one Daniel, a man distinguished by 
legal piety and profound wisdom; but nothing definite respecting 
his age appeared in it. This book was lost at the time when ours 
was written. Hence the writer and his contemporaries had no 
other information about Daniel than what could be derived from 
Ezekiel. The want of such knowledge allowed of great freedom 
in treating of his person. Our author could frame his parabolic 
narratives in any way suitable for the hortatory purpose he had 
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in view. The same critic accounts for the choice of the Baby- 
lonian captivity as the time in which the Hea was put, because 
it bore most resemblance to his own. At Babylon the Jews 
were without a temple and worship. They were surrounded by 
heathens, and in danger of participating in their idolatry. 
Daniel and his friends were exposed to the seductions of hea- 
thenism. Their faith was in peril. If they maintained it amid 
such circumstances, the more pious Jews in the time of An- 
tiochus should do the same, The example ought to stimulate 
their zeal and animate their hopes. 

(6) Weare more inclined to adopt another hypothesis which the 
‘same critic mentions, viz., that there was a later Daniel among 
the Jewsin exile! In the history of Ezra and Nehemiah we meet 
with an individual of the same name, one of the exiles that 
returned with Ezra from Babylon, and who subsequently appears 
as a priest (Ezra vill. 2; Neh. x. 7). Contemporary with this 
Daniel, we meet with the names Azariah, Hananiah, and Mishael 
(Neh. x. 2, 23; Ezra viii. 4), the last of whom stood beside 
Ezra as he read the law in public. The coincidence of the 
names of all four is remarkable, and can scarcely be accidental, 
because Mishael is unusual. It is true that the times are dif- 
ferent. The Daniel of Ezra is posterior to the Daniel of our 
book by about 160 years. Yet the author may have known 
some particulars of the history of the four persons which he has 
given in the book before us. They may have been handed 
down orally. We are inclined to believe that he borrowed more 
than their names—that he possessed information of their con- 
duct, which was partly legendary and partly true history. In 
the account here given of Daniel, we must suppose, in any 
case, that the Daniel of Ezekiel was in the mind of the author, 
and moulded the portrait given. 

If these observations have any truth, the writer of the book 
before us was not wholly a romancer. His production is partly 
historical. But the materials at his disposal were scanty and 
untrustworthy. In the mouths of the people they had acquired 
an exaggerated form. Fiction had done its part upon them. 
In addition to this, he felt free to embellish them himself, in 
conformity with the object he had in view. Although, there- 
fore, there is a historical basis, it 1s all but impossible to sepa- 
rate it from the fictitious materials interwoven. The latter are 
probably the larger portion, though we cannot but think that 
Von Lengerke goes too far in holding everything in the book 
relating to Daniel himself to be pure fiction, the fifth chapter 
alone being a historical tradition.” It is hard to believe that a 
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romance respecting Daniel could have gained acceptance among 
the people, or encouraged them to withstand tyranny to the ~ 
death. Had Daniel’s name and actions been current in the 
mouths of the people, we can suppose that the book would readily 
be received and fulfil its purpose; but romances do not make 
martyrs. In like manner we cannot agree with De Wette in 
believing that the third and sixth chapters are mere creations 
of the writer. That there is a historical element must be allowed 
with Gesenius and Kirms—an element more extensive than De 
Wette admits. The freedom given to the author by Von Len- 
gerke and Bleek is too great. They would resolve nearly all 
into fiction. 

Ewald thinks! that the Daniel of Ezekiel was a descendant of 
the ten tribes who lived at Nineveh. In this hypothesis he is 
followed by Bunsen.? The author of the book before us is also 
supposed to have known and used a work belonging to the 
time of Alexander, or soon after, in which prophecies about the 
empires of the world were put into the mouth of the Daniel, the 
Assyrian captive. These hypotheses will appear more or less 
probable to different minds. To us they seem unlikely. It is 
certainly true that Daniel is at the Tigris (x. 4), called the great 
river; but in vii. 2 he is in vision at Shushan in Media, from 
which it would be illogical to infer that he was a Medo-Persian. 
It is also true that Ezekiel, who wrote during the siege of Jeru- 
salem, speaks of Daniel as a pious and wise man in the past 
(xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 8), whereas the book of Daniel speaks of 
him as a youth who had been carried away to Babylon only ten 
years before Ezekiel (Jer. lii. 28); but the fact of his being 
associated with Noah and Job is scarcely sufficient to prove that 
he was an old seer, of whom traditional accounts existed long 
prior to Ezekiel. The fame of the youth had spread in Babylon, 
and reached his countrymen in Judea, before he had been ten 
years an exile. Having proved himself conspicuously cise and 
righteous, amid adverse circumstances and temptations, he was 
worthy of the association of Noah and Job. Several centuries 
do not seem necessary to justify the union with those ancient 
worthies. 

VI. Oxssect.—The object which the writer had in view was 
to strengthen the faithful among the Jewish people under 
the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to confirm them in 
their hope of deliverance. It can hardly be denied that the pro- 
phetic parts are well fitted for the purpose, especially the seventh, 
eighth, and twelfth chapters. The seer announces that the holy 
place should be purified; and those are pronounced happy who 
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3 Gott. in der Geschichte, vol. i. p. 514. 
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should wait and come to the thousand three hundred and five- 
and-thirty days. In xii. 1-3 it is true that the resurrection of 
the dead is brought into connection with the severe time of 
trouble ; but there the resurrection of the Jews alone is meant, . 
which is supposed to usher in the kingdom of Messiah. In the 
first verse (xui.) the seer receives the revelation, “ thy people 
shall be delivered ;”’ and in the second, he is informed that all 
the dead, exclusive of those just referred to as alive (ver. 1), 
should awake to life. The godly ones and martyrs should arise 
to everlasting life on earth, receiving compensation for the suf- 
fering they endured before; while shame and everlasting con- 
tempt -should befall the unfaithful. All this was highly en- 
couraging to the oppressed, whom Antiochus had visited with 
cruel torture to turn them away from their religion. As no 
part of the book dates after Antiochus’s death, the Jews needed 
all the admonition the author presents. We do not admit that 
Dan. viii. 14, 15, xi. 45, xii. 11, are posterior to the re-dedica- 
tion of the temple by Judas, or the death of Antiochus. The 
whole was written before the tyrant’s death; not contempo- 
raneously, as Stahelin holds,! nor yet after. The close of the 
eleventh chapter, Antiochus’s death is spoken of in a manner 
not at all conformable to history. Had that event happened 
before or at the time of writing, the book would have been 
different. Hence the argumentation of Herbst, to the effect 
that when the victory was won and the temple-worship restored, _ 
an Israelite could not well write that the dead should rise and 
all kingdoms of the world be given over to the Israelites since 
there was not the slightest symptom of such events, falls to the 
ground.? The first part, which is more historical than apoca- 
lyptic, was probably meant to shew the punishment which must 
necessarily overtake the oppressors of .God’s people, contrasted 
with the remarkable preservation of Jehovah’s faithful servants, 
as the example of Daniel and his companions teaches. This 
harmonises with the main object of the whole work. 

We doubt whether the picture of Nebuchadnezzar was ex- 
pressly formed out of the writer’s imagination to suggest a 
resemblance to Antiochus. The same remark we apply to 
Belshazzar and Darius. The dissimilarities are too numerous 
to justify the notion that they were presented for the purpose 
hinted at. None of the kings was well fitted to set before the 
reader a picture of Antiochus. The author followed traditional 
history, rather than his imagination. Hence the points of dif- 
ference are many. In painting these monarchs, however, and 
Daniel’s connection with them, it is probable that the writer 


1 Specielle Einleitung, u. 8. w. p. 338, et seqq. 
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wished them to suggest Antiochus Epiphanes. They interfered 
with the worship of Jehovah, or profaned his name. Daniel’s 
steadfast resistance to the will of those who attempted to wor- 
ship the true God 15 rewarded. THe is delivered from perse- 
cution and death. Thus these very histories were fitted to 
encourage and comfort the people. The author’s stirring narra- 
tives would make a sudden and salutary impression on his suf- 
fering countrymen. Expanding some of the national legends, 
we can well believe that his rolls dispersed among them would . 
revive their spirits. If Daniel were delivered from the den of 
lions because he addressed petitions to his God, and not to the 
king as the nobles wished, why should not the suffering be 
rescued from the jaws of the tyrant who interrupted the daily 
sacrifice and set up an altar to Jupiter instead? If the three 
youths were snatched from a fiery furnace because they would 
not bow to an image, why should not the oppressed ones, who 
refused to abjure their religion, be saved from death? If Bel- 
shazzar lifted himself up against the Lord of heaven, and was 
suddenly cut off, why should not Antiochus be overthrown, and 
his kingdom come to an end? The times were peculiar. Thou- 
sands of the Jews had been murdered, and thousands were 
scattered in misery over the land; the sanctuary was defiled ; 
the nation appeared on the verge of extinction. Men’s hearts 
sank within them through fear and despondency. How eagerly 
would they seize and peruse these wonderful stories of god- 
less monarchs, and faithful confessors under their rule? How 
readily would they compare the circumstances of the pious 
captives with their own; and the persons of heathen kings, 
as far as they opposed Jehovah or his servants, with An- 
tiochus and his generals? They would listen to the old pro- 
phet revealing the fate of empires and of Antiochus in particu- 
lar—the little horn which waxed exceeding great even to the 
host of heaven, who took away the daily sacrifice and prospered. 

There is no difficulty in supposing that the Jews gave the 
book a place in the sacred collection, since they received Deuter- 
onomy and Kcclesiastes, which are equally unauthentic. That 
did not need a re-opening of the closed canon, because the col-— 
lection was not considered so sacred as that no book might be 
taken into it which did not reach a certain standard of excel- 
lence, or be the veritable production of him whose name it bore. 
The work was a strikingly prophetic one. It seemed to breathe 
the old spirit of prophecy again. The pious were not critical. 
How could they be so in the circumstances? They welcomed 
the book as a spirit-stirring and comforting one. Their succes- 
sors followed their example; and it was accordingly admitted 
as a holy writing along with other late productions inferior in 
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value to itself. It is a modern view to suppose the Jews in 
possession of a fixed collection of canonical writings—sacred in 
its limits—at the time this book appeared, und yet inserting the 
supposititious prophecy. The canon, properly speaking, was 
never looked upon as closed. No precise barrier of inspiration 
belonged to it in the eyes of the Jews before Christ’s advent. 
Their ideas of books that should or should not be put with the 
old writings, were vague and floating. Language and time 
were their guides, and not imperious ones. The prevailing 
spirit of the people determined the point. National taste, tone, 
and religious perception had some effect. Definite canons of 
ecclesiastical criticism were not the criteria employed. Till the 
time of Christ, or at least till the time when Judea was con- 
quered by the Romans, the question remained in a somewhat 
loose state. And when the collection was finally settled, the 
result was brought about gradually—unconsciously for the most 
part to those concerned. It was not a marked thing. Nor did 
the time partake of the nature of an era. 

VII. Manner anv styLE.—The descriptive power and style 
of the book vary in different places; but it may be said in 
general, that the first part is much superior to the second. The 
life of Daniel and his three friends, as far as it is given, shews 
a masterly skill in delineation. The visions present a lively 
imagination, attractive and elevating in its creations. But the 
prose in which they are embodied is dry and cold, particularly 
in the eleventh chapter. The language, too, is often awkward 
and obscure, indicating a writer who had considerable difficulty 
in employing the Hebrew, which had almost died out in his 
day. The prayer in the ninth chapter is better written than 
the rest. Aramean was his natural tongue, and therefore he 
slides into it in the second chapter ; but in the seventh he reluc- 
tantly reverts to the Hebrew, doubtless from the consciousness 
of its being the only becoming vehicle of prophecy. Thus the 
literary merits of the book are unequal; and though the author 
shews throughout no facility in writing Hebrew, he cannot be 
denied the possession of a vigorous imagination, and a superior 
skill in presenting his materials. Engrossed with the immedi- 
ate present, he did not think of interspersing moral admonitions 
and exhortations, after the manner of the old prophets. The 
moral element is wanting, because his spiritual vision was filled 
with the terrible scenes through which his countrymen were 
passing, scenes in which he meant to animate, encourage, and 
strengthen them. 

VIII. Passaces.—Chaps. 11. and vii.—It is commonly admitted 
that the same four dynasties are described in the second and 
seventh chapters. The imagery employed to represent them 18 
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different ; but the things themselves are identical. In the second 
chapter different parts of the human body, from the head to the 
feet, symbolise kingdoms; in the seventh, four great beasts 
rising up from the sea, 1.6. from the contentions of the heathen 
nations, are employed for the same purpose. The fourth dynasty 
is described in terms almost identical in the two chapters (il. 
40, and vii. 7, 23). The feet and toes, partly iron and partly 
clay, symbolising a divided monarchy strong and weak at the 
same time (chap. 11.), correspond to the ten horns of the fourth 
beast (chap. vii). The little stone breaking the image in pieces 
is the Messianic kingdom (ii. 45), and is equivalent to the king- 
dom given to one like the Son of Man appearing with the 
clouds of heaven. This kingdom is made over to the: saints of 
the Most High (vii. 14, 18). The Babylonian dynasty is the 
golden head of the image in chap. i1., as is said in the thirty- 
ninth verse; identical with the lion having eagle’s wings of the 
seventh chapter. The three remaining dynasties are the sub- | 
ject of dispute. Thus some maintain :— 

First. That they are the Medo-Persian, Macedo-Greecian, and 
Roman kingdoms. So Hengstenberg, Havernick, Hofmann, 
Caspari, Keil, Auberlen, and others affirm. 

Secondly. Redepenning and Hitzig understand by the head 
of gold, Nebuchadnezzar; by the silver breast and arms, Bel- 
shazzar; by the body, the Medo-Persian empire; and by the 
legs and feet, the Grecian one. 

Thirdly. According to Bertholdt, Herzfeld, and Stuart, the 
second monarchy is the Medo-Persian; the third, that of Alex- 
ander ; and the fourth, that of his successors. 

Fourthly. Others make the second the Median, the third the 
Persian, and the fourth that of Alexander and his successors. 
This is affirmed by Eichhorn, Von Lengerke, Ewald, Bleek, 
Delitzsch, and others. 

The last seems to us the correct view of the monarchies, In 
relation to the second, Darius the Mede is said to have taken the 
kingdom, after the Babylonian empire came to an end (vi. 1, ix. 
I, xi. 1). Cyrus indeed, who conquered Babylon, is called king 
of Persia (x. 1), but he took it as general of Cyaxares II., who 
is probably identical with Darius the Mede. So Xenophon 
states the case, that Cyrus was not acting independently, but 
for Cyaxares. Whether it be historically correct is another 
question. The book of Daniel appeare to sanction it. Hero- 
dotus and the Deutero-Isaiah state the case differently, viz., 
that Cyrus did not take Babylon for the Median king Cyaxares, 
but for himself. They describe him as the prince of the con- 
quering people, the Medes and Persians. We believe this to be 
the more probable view. In viii. 3, where the two horns of the 
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ram symbolise Media and Persia, the one is represented as 
higher than the other and coming up after it—+.e., Persia is 
represented in succession to the.other and separate from it. 
This is not contrary to the fact that the dynasties of the Medes 
and Persians were united and coexisted (vill. 20, v. 28, vi. 9, 
13, 16), because either view may be taken, and both the coex- 
istence and succession be correct. At the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus, and the overthrow of the empire by the Medo-Persians, 
the Persian had already the superiority over the Median ele- 
ment. Though the two were allied, their separate individual- 
ities were not obliterated. This second dynasty is said to be 
inferior to the first or Babylonian (11. 39). Hence it cannot be 
the Medo-Persian, which was stronger. It is arbitrary to refer 
the inferiority, with Auberlen, to internal worth or value. If 
the second be the Median, the third must be the Persian. What 
then is the fourth? Not the Roman, as many suppose; for 

(a) The little horn, which exalts itself and persecutes the 
people of God, arises out of the fourth empire, or from between 
the ten horns of it (vii. 8). In the eighth chapter the little 
horn arises out of one of four horns belonging to the dynasty 
symbolised by the he goat, which cannot be the Roman empire. 
If therefore the little eats described in the two chapters be the 
same—and of that there can be no doubt—the fourth kingdom 
of the seventh chapter and that represented by the he-goat in 
the eighth must be identical, since the little horn arises out of 
either alike. On the supposition that the little horn applies to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which most allow, we see how it arose out 
of the dynasty of Alexander and his successors, i.e. the fourth 
empire. But Antiochus did not spring from the Roman empire. 
He was a Syrian. 

(6) The commencement of the Messianic kingdom in the 
eighth and eleventh chapters is appended to the Macedonian 
kingdom and its shoots, especially to the downfall of Antiochus 
(vil. 19, xi. 45, xii. 1, etc). We may therefore expect by 
analogy that the same view should be given in 11. and vil. It 18 
a mistake of Hooper’s to say that the Jews have always under- 
stood the fourth beast to signify the Grecian kingdom ; and that 
Josephus so interprets it. The words of the Jewish historian in 
his Antiquities (x. 10, 4)—“ Daniel did also declare the meaning 
of the stone to the king; but I do not think proper to relate it, 
since I have only apne τ ρει to describe things past or things 
present, but not things that are future’”’—shew that he regarded 
the fourth as the Roman empire, and expected its destruction by 
the kingdom of Messiah. With this agree Jonathan (on Hab. 
iii. 17), Bereshith-Rabba (cap. 44), and Tanchuma (cap. 31). 
Others, however, suppose the Persians, the Arabians, Gog, etc., 
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to be the fourth empire. The Christians at a very early period 
explained it of the Roman empire. Thus Barnabas is thought 
to have entertained the view in question. But perhaps he only 
intended to assign a secondary application to the fourth beast.! 
It is also affirmed that our Lord refers to Dan. ix. 26, 27, as 
predicting the ruin of the Jewish state by the Romans; and 
therefore the fourth beast is not Alexander’s empire. Till the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, and corresponding 
parts of Mark xiii. be sifted, and the later ideas of the disciples 
and early christians be disentangled from the very words of 
Christ, this argument is of no weight. 

(c) It is said of the fourth kingdom in ii. 40, “as iron that 
breaketh shall it break in pieces and bruise all these.”” How 
can this apply to the Roman empire, which hardly came into 
contact with the east beyond the Euphrates. It did not break 
in pieces the Median or Persian. 

(d) The description suits the Greco-Macedonian dynasty 
better than the Roman which seems to have lain beyond the 
seer’s horizon. The relation in which it stands to the Mace- 
donian empire, and its distinction from it, do not agree well. 
with the Roman. Thus in ii. 48, the expression “they shall 
mingle themselves with the seed of men” alludes to the mar- 
riage-alliances which the rulers of the divided kingdoms that 
sprang up after Alexander’s death entered into at different 
times in order to restore mutual peace, but without any perma- 
nent effect. The alliances in question point particularly to the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucide, because these princes came in con- 
tact with the Jewish people. Thus Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
bring about a peace married his daughter to Ptolemy Theos (B.c. 
252). Ptolemy Epiphanes married the daughter of Antiochus 
the great (197 5.0.) Neither bond of union, however, continued 
long. Auberlen’s explanation of this clause as applied to the 
Roman empire is unnatural and arbitrary.2, The words evi- 
dently refer to marriage-alliances, not to the intermingling of 
different races with their peculiar national cultures, as the Ger- 
manic and Roman elements. 

(e) The fourth dynasty is symbolised by a beast with ten 
horns. A passage in the Sybilline oracles*® speaks of ten horns 
in connexion with Alexander the great, shewing that they repre- 
sent his immediate successors. It would therefore appear that 
the Jews about the time of Antiochus Epiphanes were accus-. 
tomed to regard the kingdoms of Alexander’s successors as ten 
in number, symbolised by ten horns growing out of the founder’s 
head. Ziindel indeed attempts to show that the passage in the 


_1 Chap. iii., 4-6, 2 Das Prophet Daniel, p. 224. 3 Book IV., 316, et seqq. 
VoL. II, 14 
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Sybilline is a citation from this of Daniel, but in vain.! Hil- 
genfeld holds the same opinion substantially, thinking that the 
number ten refers to a successire not contemporaneous series.” 
The number ten is indeed somewhat arbitrary; for there were 
upwards of thirty divisions in the empire of Alexander after his 
decease ; but the principal were selected, and the rest omitted. 
The third book of the Sybillines and that of Daniel were too 
nearly contemporaneous to admit of the supposition that the 
number in the one was taken from the other. Both were drawn 
from the prevailing opinion of the time. It may be objected, 
that in the eighth chapter four monarchies (viii. 8) arise out of 
Alexander’s empire; but this is merely another view of the 
same divided empire. Both views might be taken of it. The 
parts into which the-dynasty was separated were sometimes 
reckoned as ten, after the generals who got possession of the 
chief provinces. Or, they were viewed as four, ruled over by 
Seleucus Nicator, Lysimachus, Ptolemy Lagi, and Cassander. 
The ten were Kraterus, Antipater, Lysimachus, Leonnatus, An- 
tigonus, Cassander, Kumenes, Laomedon, Python, Ptolemy Lagi, 
ruling over Macedonia, Greece, Thrace, Phrygia at the Helles- 
pont, greater Phrygia, Lycia and Pamphylia, Caria, Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, Syria and Palestine, Media, Egypt. These 
kingdoms existed contemporaneously, agreeably to the statement 
that the little horn came up among them (vii. 8). Hence we 
cannot adopt the opinion advocated by Bertholdt and others, 
that they were successive ; nor that of Rosenmiiller, that they 
were partly Syrian and partly Egyptian. The number ten 
denotes the ten parts into which Alexander’s empire was divided, 
and is not a round number. 

(f) We reject the opinion of the futurists, Burgh, Todd, 
Maitland, and others, that the fourth kingdom is yet to 
come. It rests on arbitrary and improbable interpretations 
of different passages. The man of sin and antichrist spoken 
of in the New Testament, are not identical with the little 
horn or Antiochus Epiphanes in Daniel, though they may 
have been suggested by the latter, and moulded after it. 
And expositors lose themselves in perplexity by attempting to 
find distinct references either to the first or second advents of 
Christ in the prophetic work called after Daniel. It is equally 
vain to find the pope in it. Many Protestants in their officious 
zeal, discover that dignitary where he was never meant to appear. 

The LITTLE HORN is described in the following passages :— 

“T considered the horns, and, behold, there came up among 
them another little horn, before whom there were three of the 
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first horns plucked up by the roots: and, behold, in this horn 
were eyes like the eyes of a man, and a mouth speaking great 
things..... I beheld then because of the voice of the great 
words which the horn spake: I beheld even till the beast. 
was slain, and his body destroyed and given to the burning 
flame. [Then would I know the truth of] the ten horns that 
were in his head, and of the other which came up and before 
whom three fell; even of that horn that had eyes, and a mouth 
that spake very great things, whose look was more stout than 
his fellows. I beheld, and the same horn made war with the 
saints, and prevailed against them, etc. .,. And another [king] 
shall rise after them ; and he shall be diverse from the first, and 
he shall subdue three kings. And he shall speak great words 
against the most High, and shall wear out the saints of the most 
High, and think to change times and laws; and they shall be 
given into his hand until a time and times and the dividing of 
time. But the judgment shall sit, and they shall take away 
his dominion to consume and to destroy it unto the end”’ (vil. 
8, 11, 20, 21, 24-26). 

‘And out of one of them came forth a little horn, which 
waxed exceeding great, toward the south, and toward the east, 
and toward the pleasant land. And it waxed great, even to the 
host of heaven; and it cast down some of the host and of the 
stars to the ground, and stamped upon them. Yea, he magni- 
fied himself even to the prince of the host, and by him the daily 
sacrifice was taken away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast 
down. And an host was given him against the daily sacrifice 
by reason of transgression, and it cast down the truth to the 
ground; and ‘it practised and prospered..... Now that being 
broke whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand up 
out of the nation, but not in his power. And in the latter time 
of their kingdom, when the transgressors are come to the full, a 
king of fierce countenance and understanding dark sentences 
shall stand up. And his power shall be mighty, but not by his 
own power: and he shall destroy wonderfully, and shall prosper 
and practice, and shall destroy the mighty and the holy people. 
And through his policy also he shall cause craft to prosper in 
his hand; and he shall magnify himself in his heart, and by 
peace shall destroy many; he shall also stand up against the 
prince of princes; but he shall be broken without hand” (viii. 
9-12, 22-25). 

“And in his estate shall stand up a vile person, t9 whom 
they shall not give the honour of the kingdom: but he shall 
come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries. And 
with the arms of a flood shall they be overflown from before 
him, and shall be broken ; yea, also the prince of the covenant, 
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And after the league made with him he shall work deceitfully : 
for he shall come up, and shall become strong with a small 
people. He shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest places 
of the province ; and he shall do that which his fathers have not 
done, nor his fathers’ fathers; he shall scatter among them the 
prey, and spoil, and riches: yea, and he shall forecast: his de- 
vices against the strongholds, even for a time. And he shall 
stir up his power and his courage against the king of the south 
with a great army ; and the king of the south shall be stirred 
up to battle with a very great and mighty army; but he shall 
not stand: for they shall forecast devices against him. Yea, 
they that feed of the portion of his meat shall destroy him, and 
his army shall overflow: and many shall fall down slain,” etc. 
(xi. 21, etc.). 

These three descriptions refer to Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
third is the most minute and historical, delineating his progress 
and expeditions in a way that cannot be mistaken. Hence it is 
commonly admitted that all belong to the same person. Auber- 
len indeed denies that the individual pourtrayed in the seventh 
chapter is Antiochus, and applies the description to Antichrist 
who has not yet appeared. It does not in his opinion relate to 
the Jewish Antichrist, as he call Epiphanes, but to the proper 
Antichrist, who is still future. Nothing can be weaker than 
the arguments adduced for this purpose ; such as the monotony 
and repetition assigned to the book by the uniform system of 
interpretation ; the fact that the seventh chapter is in Chaldee, 
the eighth in Hebrew, shewing that the former belongs to the 
first part of the book, the latter to the second; and therefore 
that both visions should not be explained alike. But the iden- 
tity is too strongly marked to be easily. effaced. The only 
diversity is in its being said that the little horn comes up 
between the ten horns of the fourth beast in vii. 8; whereas in 
viii. 8 the little horn springs up out of one of the four notable 
horns that grew instead of the great horn which was broken. 
But this is a small difference, and is consistent with identity. 
One and the same thing is looked at in various points of view, 
and so represented variously. Not only is the portrait substan- 
tially the same in the three chapters, but the time during which 
the saints should be given up into the power of the little horn 
is the same. In viii. 14 it is 2,300 days or evening-mornings, 
t.e., 1,150 days. In vii. 25, time, times, and half a time is ato 
34 years. In xu. 7 the period is the same. 

Bishop Newton makes the little horn of the seventh chapter 
the pope of Rome or Antichrist; and the little horn of the 
eighth chapter, the Roman temporal power.! This is incon- 
1 Dissertations on the Prophecies, xiv. and xv. 
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sistent and incorrect. Antichrist is not the pope. And surely 
the Roman temporal power lasted more than 1,150 days (vii. 
14). To say that days are years is to confound plain language. 
In prophecy, as elsewhere, days are nothing but days, except 
the contrary be specified. Sir Isaac Newton rejects the appli- 
cation of the little horn in both to Antiochus, and refers the 
former to the Pope. When the bishop asserts that the little 
horn continued {0 reign till the second coming of Christ in 
glory (vil. 21, 22, 26), whereas Antiochus died about 164 B.c., 
the kind of arguments on which he rested is apparent. Nothing 
shews a greater misapprehension of the meaning. It is both 
inconsistent and incorrect to interpret the little horns in chaps. 
vil. and viii. differently. Todd has convincingly proved their 
identity by enumerating their characteristic features, and point- 
ing out the marks of correspondence between them ;! and Birks, 
in trying to answer him, has only shewn his use of feeble logic 
and vituperative language. Todd has rightly perceived that 
the wilful king of the eleventh chapter is identical with the 
little horns of the beast and the goat (vii. and vill.), and has 
shewn by a comparison of the three prophecies that the same 
character and actions are ascribed to the king in them all.3 

IX. THE sEVENTY WEEKS.—Chap. ix. 24-27. The prophecy 
of the seventy weeks in the ninth chapter is difficult. Hence 
books and dissertations have been written upon it, almost in- 
numerable. We shall give a correct translation, and subjoin 
a brief commentary. ‘Seventy sevens are determined upon 
thy people and upon thy holy city to accomplish the apostasy 
and to fill up the sins, and to expiate iniquity and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up vision and prophet, 
and to anoint a most holy place. Know therefore and under- 
stand, from the going forth of the word to build Jerusalem 
again till an anointed one, a prince, shall be seven weeks; and 
for threescore and two weeks will it be rebuilt with streets and 
ditches, yet in distressful times. And after the threescore and 
two weeks shall an anointed one be cut off, and have no succes- 
sor; and the people of a prince that shall come shall destroy the 
city and sanctuary, and his end will be in the flood; and yet 
till the end continues war, desolations decreed. And he shall 
confirm the covenant with many for one week ; and the half of 
the week will put a stop to the sacrifice and oblation; and upon 
the wing of abominations (comes) the desolator, even to the 
completion: then shall the decreed destruction be poured out on 
the waster.” 


1 Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist, p. 109, et seqq. 
2 First elements of Sacred Prophecy, p. 119, et seqq. 
3 Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist, p. 147, et seqq. 
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Jeremiah had predicted that the captivity in Babylon should 
last seventy years, which must merely be a round number, not 
an exact one. The period ended with the downfall of Babylon, 
and the proclamation of Cyrus to the Jews allowing them to 
return. But Jeremiah and the Deutero-Isaiah had prophesied 
glorious things in connection with the restoration of the cit 
and temple. The people were then to serve Jehovah wit 
loyalty, and the Messianic kingdom was to be set up when the 
Lord should fulfil His gracious promises to them, and they 
should reign prosperously over all peoples in peace, purity, and 
blessedness. Such ideal delineations of the return and its con-— 
sequences raised high hopes in the breasts of the pious—hopes 
which were doomed to suffer disappointment, because the fullness 
of prosperity predicted was not realised. The restoration of the 
state was a poor event when looked at in the glowing light 
of the poetical features with which prophecy had invested it. 
Hence the idea naturally arose in the minds of such as took 
prophecy /iterally, and the inspiration of the seers as infallibly 
correct, that the true fulfilment had not taken place. They 
looked therefore for a future period; and considered what the 
seventy years were intended to mean. The interpretation of 
seventy years proper now appeared to them incorrect. The 
seventy they thought must be otherwise understood. Accord- 
ingly the angel Gabriel gives Daniel to understand that they 
are seventy sevens or weeks, seventy weeks of years. So many 
periods were to elapse till the commencement of the Messianic 
time when God should remove all the guilt of his people, and 
fulfil all the promises of blessing to them, in their widest sense. 
The prophecy here put into the mouth of Gabriel has respect to 
the seventy years of Jeremiah, and is intended to reveal to 
Daniel what he had been searching into—the end of the desola- 
tions of Jerusalem. The seer wishes to know when oppression 
should cease and deliverance begin. 

Seventy weeks of years, it is said, are the appointed time for 
allowing the sinfulness of the people to come to the full, when 
it should be for ever blotted out and everlasting salvation intro- 
duced. So longa period is needed to confirm the prophecy of 
Jeremiah relative to the seventy years’ captivity. It is 
all but universally admitted, that seventy weeks of years is 
meant ; so that Hooper’s mystical reduction of the periods 
(53x7=371 yrs.), must be rejected. We admit, with this com- 
mentator, that the original expresses simply hebdomads ; but we 
maintain that they consist of years.| What is the meaning of 


ΟΦ ΣΡ ΠΡ} Many take it to refer to the person of 
1 The Prophecies of Daniel collated and expounded, p. 9. 
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‘Messiah. So probably our translators, after the Vulgate, Syriac, 
and Luther. The Hebrew will not admit of this. ‘ Christ,” 
says Hengstenberg, “is here represented as a most holy thing.’’ 
And again, “Christ may quite appropriately be designated a 
Holy of Holies.”! This is contrary to usage and natural exe- 
gesis. Where is the person of Christ in the Old Testament 
treated as a thing? Is the Messiah regarded in this light by 
any Hebrew prophet or poet? He is not. And we may safely 
say that he could not, without lessening his dignity in the eyes 
of the writers. Nor can we explain it with Auberlen of the 
Messiah and his church, because that would have been unin- 
telligible to the first readers. The only natural sense is that 
which refers the words to the re-dedication of the temple on 
mount Zion. The sanctuary was desolate, and needed to be 
restored. Had Daniel lived at the end of the captivity and 
received the present vision, surely the restoration of the sanc- 
tuary of Jehovah would have been predicted before the Mes- 
sianic salvation, or at least in connexion with it. The Messiah’s 
person would not have come in place of this, as the thing first 
announced at the close of the captivity. In other visions of the 
book, the commencement of the Messianic salvation is attached 
to the oppression of the people by Antiochus, and his putting a 
stop to the worship of Jehovah ; we may therefore presume that 
the same representation substantially is given in this passage ; 
and that the re-dedication of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, which 
had been profaned by Antiochus, is meant. Every view of the 
verse we can take is opposed to the interpretation so strenuously 
advocated by Hengstenberg, Hivernick, and Keil, that it refers 
to the manifestation of Jesus Christ, his death, and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple. The twenty-fifth verse is 
certainly inconsistent with it. This verse is differently divided. 
Our English translation terminates the first half of it with 
“ threescore and two weeks,” so that seven weeks and sixty-two 
weeks are mentioned together as if they made up one number, 
viz. sixty-nine weeks. According to-this division, which is that 
also of the Vulgate, Luther, Hengstenberg, Havernick, and 
Auberlen, the restoration and rebuilding of Jerusalem do not 
refer to the seven weeks, but to the seven and sixty-two together; 
which is an idea repudiated by Hengstenberg and his orthodox 
brethren. And there is apparently no reason for severing sixty- 
nine weeks into seven and sixty-two. If the seven were of any 
importance, the case would be different; but no significance 
belongs to them. Besides, according to this division, we should 
have in the twenty-sixth verse, “after sixty-nine weeks shall an 


1 Christology, English version, second edition, vol. iii., pp. 123, 124. 
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anointed one be cut off,” etc., because the seven and sixty-two 
make up one period. And Reichel pertinently remarks, that 
the copulative | should precede WH, if the latter begins the 
second division of the verse.!_ The Masoretic punctuation appears 
to us right, and ought therefore to be adopted. According to it, 
D’y3%) begins the second hemistich ; and the two numbers seven 
and sixty-two belong to different divisions. Hengstenberg lays 
great stress on the accents as determining the division of the 
twenty-fourth verse. ‘Instead of dividing the verse into two 
halves of three clauses each, there are many who divide it into 
three parts of two clauses each: but the accents are decisive 
against this.’”” By the same method of reasoning, the accents 
are decisive against Hengstenberg’s division of the twenty-fifth 
verse. In the latter case, he tries to explain athnach away, 
because it did not suit his purpose. 

What is the meaning of the word "29? According to Hiver- 
nick and many others it denotes the decree of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, in which he granted permission to 
Nehemiah to go to Jerusalem (Nehem. ii.) Hengstenberg’s 
view that the word means a decree from God or from the hea- 
venly council amounts to the same, because that decree was real- 
ised in the edict of the Persian monarch. It matters little 
whether it be dated from Artaxerxes’s twentieth year (Nehem. 
i1.), a8 Hengstenberg contends; or from his seventh year, when 
Kzra set out from Babylon to Jerusalem, as Auberlen believes. 
But the letters of Artaxerxes have nothing in them about re- 
building the city. The permission granted to Ezra relates solely 
to the temple and its service; that to Nehemiah has respect to 
the gates of the fortress, the walls, and his own house. The 
city was already inhabited and extensively rebuilt before the 
twentieth year of Cyrus. Thus Haggai reproaches them with 
living in ceiled houses themselves, while they neglected the 
building of God’s house (i. 4). We learn also from the letter 
addressed to the king by Rehum the chancellor, Shimshai the 
scribe, and others, that the Jews did not think it necessary to 
obtain the royal permission to rebuild the city. At that time, 
which was before Nehemiah and perhaps even Ezra arrived, 
they say that the Jews had come to Jerusalem and were building 
the rebellious and bad city, setting up its walls and joining the 
foundations (Ezra iv. 12). This shews that they thought the 
king’s permission unnecessary for rebuilding the walls them- 
selves. Had Daniel received the vision at the end of the Baby- 
lonian captivity, the terminus a quo for rebuilding the city would 
have been Cyrus’s decree, or the divine decree realised in him, 


1 Studien und Kritiken for 1858, p. 741. 
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for this agrees with Is. xlv. 13; but Artaxerxes’s edicts are 
remote from the point. Why should Cyrus and the return from 
captivity be omitted by a seer at that supposed time? Daniel 
had been searching for the termination of the seventy years of 
Jeremiah, to comfort himself and countrymen under their oppres- 
sion; how could a remote terminus a quo of the years give light 
or consolation, when neither he nor his readers knew the period 
that was to elapse till then? How far distant it was they were 
not informed by the angel. The most natural reference of "24 
is to the word of Jehovah in the second verse (ix.), or the pro- 
phetic word relating to the seventy years of which Daniel was 
wishing an explanation. The prophecies of Jeremiah referred 
to in the 34 date, according to the vision, from the beginning 
of the ruins of Jerusalem. The seventy years were to elapse 
until the ruins of the city should be removed. The words 
Ta) ΠΣ mean Cyrus, who is called MW in Is. xlv. 1, not 
Joshua the high priest. Hengstenberg renders the words “an 
anointed one, a prince,” asserting that Daniel purposely selected 
the more indefinite expression: and instead of speaking of the 
anointed one, the prince (κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν), merely spoke of an 
anointed one, a prince! This is arbitrary assumption. Had 
the Messiah been intended, M'¥’%) would have had the article 
prefixed. Thus the first division of the seventy weeks, viz. 
seven, reaches till Cyrus. It begins with the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. The second division, viz. sixty- 
two weeks, begins where the first ends, with Cyrus’s permission 
to the Jews to return home, and reaches to a week before the 
termination of the seventy. It includes the sixty-ninth week. 
The numbers in question are to be taken as round numbers, after 
the manner of Scripture. From 588 B.c., the year in which 
Jerusalem was taken and destroyed, till Cyrus’s decree 536 8.0., 
is 51 years, equivalent to the week of years, the first seven, 
which is exactly 49 years, but is more correctly given by seven 
than by six or eight. It is a specimen of perverted interpreta- 
tion to refer the first hemistich of the twenty-fifth verse, with 
Delitzsch, to the final rebuilding and restoration of Jerusalem, 
or the Messianic theocracy ; and the second hemistich to a prior 
and literal rebuilding preceding the other. Thus the latter is a 
ἀπῆρε, the former a complete, fulfilment οὗ the prophecy.? Ὑ1ο- 
ent transpositions of this nature should be avoided. It is clear 
enough that both hemistichs refer to the literal restoration of 
Jerusalem. 

Verse 26. Here the principal word is MY), which cannot be 
translated the Messiah, because it wants the article. Hengsten- 


1 Christology, vol. iii., p. 133. 2 In Herzog’s Encyklopedie, s. v. Daniel. 
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berg, indeed, says that the article is absent intentionally, in 
perfect accordance with the character of the whole prophecy ; 
and that it was the more natural to leave it so, because an atten- 
tive and unprejudiced reader could easily gather from the con- 
text that an anointed one in the twenty-sixth verse must be the 
anointed one of the twenty-fifth. If the same person were 
intended by ΠΣ in both verses, the second "ΠΣ Θ᾽ must have 
the article. But the same individual is not meant in both, 
whether the word mean Jesus Christ or another. If it mean 
Jesus Christ here, how could his violent death be directly and 
abruptly referred to before his manifestation in the world ? 
Should not his appearance or advent be first stated? As we 
refer the sixty-two weeks to the time immediately preceding 
the tyranny of Antiochus, the anointed one must be a person who 
met with a violent death about that time. We identify him 
with Seleucus IV. Philopator, son and successor of Antiochus 
the great, who after a twelve years’ reign was cut off by Helio- 
dorus. This is the view of Von Lengerke, Maurer, Ewald, and 
Bleek. But Eichhorn, Wieseler, Hitzig, and Reichel, suppose 
that the Jewish high priest Onias III. is meant, who was com- 
pelled to resign office in favour of his brother Jason, and was 


subsequently murdered by Andronicus. The clause b PN} 18 
very obscure. It cannot mean “and not for himself,” as our 
English version renders; signifying “not for his own sake so 
much as for the sake of others.” }'N is never interchanged 


with N°, as Hengstenberg justly observes. Hence the transla- 
tion must be rejected. It may either denote “there is none to 
it,” ¢.e. “no anointed one to the people,” as Stendel and Hof- 
man suppose; or, “and he has none,” 1.6. no son to be his 
successor on the throne, as Ewald, Wieseler, and Bleek think. 
The explanations of Bertholdt, Rosch, Von Lengerke, and 
Maurer are the same in substance. The latter is favoured by 
the fact, that the author seems to have had in view the threat- 
ening address to Jehoiakim, “he shall have none to sit upon the 
throne of David,” in Jer. xxxvi. 30. Hengstenberg’s exposition 
is very far from the mark, “and there is no inheritance to him.” 
When he was cut off he ceased to be prince over Israel. ‘The 
distinguishing characteristic of an anointed one was, that he was 
prince over God’s inheritance, Israel. This ceased to be the 
case, the rule of the anointed one over his nation was over- 
thrown, when through the guilt of that nation he was violently 
put to death.”! We believe this exposition to be contrary to 
lTengstenberg’s own ideas of the Messiah, as well as to all cor- 
rect ones of his sufferings. How could his violent death be 
1 Christology, vol. 111.) p.. 153, 
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regarded as a deprivation of rights essentially belonging to him 
as a prince, caused by a guilty people? He suffered unjustly. 
According to Hengstenberg, he was both God and man. He 
could not, therefore, cease to be a prince. Death could not 
deprive him of that dignity; else his enemies really triumphed 
over him. How could they triumph over a being who was 
truly God, or deprive him of what was an essential prerogative ἢ 
They might say, “‘we have no king but Cesar ;”’ but Christ is 
king notwithstanding, and king for ever, both over his enemies 
and friends. Antiochus Epiphanes took possession of the throne 
vacant by the death of his brother. He is called the prince eho 
comes in place of the murdered one. Those who refer the verse 
to the death of Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, refer the prince that comes either to Titus or to Christ. 
The former is liable to the objection that Titus was not a prince 
at the Messiah’s death ; the latter that the Roman people cannot 
be properly called Christ’s people even in the sense that he sent 
them to execute judgment upon the city. The people of the 
prince who comes to the throne of the anointed king who was © 
cut off by a violent death, are the army of Antiochus, who 
destroy the city and sanctuary. The most natural application 
of the suffix in ἽΝ) is to the "23 just spoken of; hus end will 
be sudden and overwhelming, as with a flood. The last clause of 
the verse runs, ‘and yet war, the decreed desolations, continues 
till the end (of the seventy weeks).’”? Though sudden destruc- 
tion overtakes Antiochus, the desolating war will continue to the 
expiration of the full time. 

Ver. 27. “ And he shall confirm the covenant with many for 
one week: and in the midst of the week he shall cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for the overspreading of 
abominations he shall make it desolate, even until the con- 
summation, and that determined shall be poured upon the 
desolate.” Here it is apparent that the one week is the last of 
the seventy. The confirming a covenant with many of the 
Jewish people refers to the fact that, at the first invasion of 
Judea by Antiochus, many Jews connected themselves with that 
king, from their attachment to Grecian manners and culture. 
The Grecising party were in league with the despot for a time, 
here designated roundly as a week. The word *¥M does not 
mean the middle of a week, as Hofmann rightly observes,! but 
the space of λαζ a week, of the seventieth, not the sixty-third, 
i.e, three and a half years. Antiochus put ἃ stop to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah in the temple for that time. The last hemi- 
stich of the verse is difficult as far as the separate words and 


1 Die Weissagung und Erfiillung, erste Hilfte, p. 306. 
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construction are concerned, though the general sense is appa- 
rent. It refers to the profanation: of the temple by the setting 
up of idolatrous things in it, especially an altar, on the altar of 
burnt-offering, for sacrificing to idols. This is the abomination 
of the destroyer, which is also alluded to in xi. 31, xu. 11]. 
The verse ends with the destruction of the desolator Epiphanes. 
The subject to the verb JE) is MYA). With Havernick and 


Auberlen the word should not be taken impersonally τέ shall be 
poured down upon, ἴ.6., the curse. Ewald renders, “and that too 
on account of the fearful climax of abominations ;” B'¥3PpY 99 
the acme or extremity of abominations, their highest point ; but 
we agree with Bleek in thinking that the term FJ, can only be 
applied to the extremity of an object, not to the extreme point 
or height of a thing which is not physical. Hengstenberg trans- 
lates, ‘and over the abomination pinnacle (the pinnacle of the 
temple desecrated by abomination) comes the waster.” Reichel 
renders, “‘ with the wings of abomination comes a waster,” in 
which case the dual, not the singular, should be found. Von 
Lengerke and Maurer translate, ‘(and over the abomination. 
battlement comes the waster.”’ Wieseler, ‘‘and that on account 
of the wasting bird of abomination,” referring to the eagle as 
the attribute of Olympian Jove, to whom Epiphanes dedicated 
the temple at Jerusalem. Hofmann, “and that over a destroy- 
ing idol-covering,” referring to the covering of the idolatrous 
altar. Hitzig has, “and on the abomination of horror.” Auber- 
len makes a long straggling sentence which is peculiarly inap- 
propriate for a conclusion, as Hengstenberg well remarks. ‘And 
for the devastating climax of abominations, and indeed that 
which is determined, it will drip over that which is laid deso- 
late.” Stuart renders, “and a waster shall be over a winged 
fowl of abominations,” referring to the statue of Jupiter with 
its winged symbolical bird. Where did he learn that the statue 
set up by Antiochus had that symbol? The literal and most 
correct translation is, “and upon the wing of abominations 
(comes) the desolator,” etc., te, on the temple defiled by 
idolatries comes Antiochus. Bleek, however, considers }\33"7Y 
by itself as inapplicable to the temple,' though Ewald takes it 
as equivalent to the τὸ ἱερόν of the LXX. He conjectures that 
‘YIPY should be read for D°¥IDY the mem at the end having 
been omitted by mistake, because of the following word begin- 
ning with the same letter. The sense would then be, “the 
abominations of the desolator (come) upon the temple.” Heng- 
stenberg and his school take YIM ‘$M to denote “ the middle 


1 In the Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie, vol. v. p. 94. 
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of the week,” and refer it to the time of Christ’s death. Jesus’s 
public ministry lasted till the middle of the week, or three and a 
half years. But according to the same system of interpretation, 
the Messiah is cut off after the sixty-nine weeks (ver. 26), or at 
the beginning of the seventieth, not in the middle of it. And 
how can the close of the seventy weeks’ sore visitation of the 
Jewish people be put three and a half years or half a week after 
Christ’s death? In all other parts of te book, the putting a 
stop to the daily sacrifice and oblation is represented as the 
vicious procedure of an enemy to God and his people, which 
should cease on the introduction of the Messianic deliverance. 
The worship impiously prevented for a time, was to be restored, 
and the sanctuary cleansed. The consolation held out to his 
countrymen by the seer is, that the sacrifice and oblation should 
not be always in abeyance. Their cessation is considered a sore 
trial. But according to the orthodox view, their cessation is a 
good thing, the fruit of Messiah’s better covenant (comp. vii. 25, 
viii. 11, xi. 31, xii. 11). 

It has been already remarked that the first week reaches from 
the destruction of Jerusalem to Cyrus. The sixty-two weeks 
extend from Cyrus to Antiochus Epiphanes. The last week 
embraces the period of Antiochus’s tyranny. These numbers 
are round, not exact ones. The sixty-two weeks make 434 
years; but so long a time did not elapse between Cyrus 
and Antiochus. The period is considerably less. Fifty-two 
weeks would have been nearer. But there were no dates for 
the time in any prior work. The writer had no guide. He was 
therefore free to follow an inexact chronology, in a matter of no 
real importance. He adopts sixty-two, because he had one to 
take for Antiochus’s reign, which is the nearest he could have 
for it without dividing weeks into fractional parts. Thus the 
seventy weeks are made up of the successive 7 + 62+ 1. 

The main point to be looked at is, that the reckoning is not 
by a definite number of days, as in the eighth and twelfth chap- 
ters, but in round numbers based on the sacred number seven, 
having special reference to the seventy bagi of Jeremiah. The 
symbolical element predominates over the chronological. If the 
seventy years of Jeremiah be a round number, not an exact one, 
we cannot reasonably expect an exact coincidence in the seventy 
sevens. The first seven are specified as so many by themselves 
merely because they remain after the 62+1 are substracted 
from seventy.! 

We object to the Messianic interpretation that it introduces 
singular disorder into the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 
verses. The events according to it follow one another in this 

eo. τ 1 See Reichel, p. 748, et seqq. 
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manner: the death of Messiah; the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus; the establishment of the new covenant; the abolition 
of the old covenant; and the desolation of Jerusalem by. Titus, 
We object to it also, that it does not harmonise well with the 
connexion in which the passage stands. The tenth and eleventh 
chapters may be regarded as a farther development of the con- 
tents of the eighth ; for they give a brief history of the Persian 
and Macedonian dynasties till the death of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
his deeds being made especially prominent. Thus x1. 45 cor- 
responds to vill. 25: ‘And he shall stir up his power and his 
courage against the king of the south with a great army; and 
the king of the south shall be stirred up to battle with a very 
great and mighty army; but he shall not stand: for they shall 
forecast devices against him”’ (xi. 45). ‘“ And through his polic 
also he shall cause craft to prosper in his hand; and he sh 
magnify himself in his heart, and by peace shall destroy many : 
he shall also stand up against the prince of princes ; but he shall 
be broken without hand” (viii. 25). In consequence of this 
parallelism between the eighth chapter on the one hand, and the 
tenth with the eleventh on the other, it is probable that the 
ninth should bear the same relation to the eighth as the twelfth 
does to the tenth and eleventh. The twelfth chapter represents 
the glorification of God’s people in Messiah’s kingdom as conse- 
quent upon the death of Antiochus Epiphanes and the consum- 
mation of the saints’ happiness; we may therefore expect the 
ninth chapter to point to the complete deliverance of the people 
by the destruction of sin and the establishment of an everlasting 
covenant in immediate connexion with the death of Antiochus. 
Daniel knows of but one period of sorest distress to the church 
of God, which precedes their final deliverance: that is the time 
of Antiochus. But if ix. 25-27 be explained of the time and 
death of Jesus Christ, the piece stands in an isolated position. 
It differs in that case both from what precedes and follows. If 
it be referred to Antiochus, it forms a supplement to the eighth 
chapter, corresponding to the sequel of the prophecy in the 
tenth and eleventh chapters, given in the twelfth.2 

We do not believe with many, that the seven weeks should be 
disposed of apart from the seventy, but take them as a portion of 
the whole number. With some truth Hengstenberg remarks 
that Lengerke, Wieseler, Hofmann, Hitzig, and others are ready 
to sacrifice everything to get rid of these seven, that they 
may have only sixty-three to dispose of. Hitzig places them 
in the middle of the sixty-two, and as a part of them; Wieseler 
at the end of the sixty-three ; but Hofmann makes them entirely 


1 See Reichel in the Studien und Kritiken for 1858, pp. 739, 740, 
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distinct, referring them to a period separated from the sixty- 
three by thousands of years. We think it very improbable that 
though mentioned before, they should be put after, the sixty- 
three. It is most natural to take them as the jirst part of the 
seventy, since they are named first. Whether the end of them 
and of the seventy is supposed to coincide or not, we cannot 
make them succeed the sixty-three. Delitzsch, who seems to 
follow Hofmann, thinks that a comparison of the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-seventh verses shews that the termination of the 
sixty-three and seventy cannot coincide, since it is marked by 
judgment on the desolator in the latter; but in the former by 
the fulfilment of prophecy and the finishing of transgression. 
He supposes that the seven were meant to be an object of search 
(ἐρευνᾶν) to the faithful, when the thing predicted did not take 
place at the close of the sixty-three weeks. This is unsatisfac- 
tory, because we find in history the close of the seven and the 
seventy, which critics like Hofmann and Delitzsch do not. The 
only advantage which is gained by separating the seven from 
the sixty-three weeks is, that the calculation fits much better. 
Sixty-two weeks, or 494 years, dated from 606 or 605 B.c., come 
down to 171 or 170 B.c., when the wicked conduct of Antiochus 
commenced, the last week reaching till his death, 164 .c. But 
though the sixty-three weeks fill up the required space more 
accurately than the seventy, we cannot adopt the interpretation 
which separates them and the seven. Hofmann, Wieseler, and 
Hitzig in handling the seven, violate a natural exegesis, as 
Auberlen has shewn. 

If it be objected that the writer is made very inexact in using 
round and approximative numbers, we reply that the orthodox 
view is exposed to inconsistency in the same region. The second 
clause of the twenty-sixth verse is said to denote the punish- 
ment inflicted on the Jews by the Romans under Titus for their 
rejection of Messiah, and evidently falls within the seventy 
weeks. The Messiah’s death takes place after the sixty-ninth 
week. But the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple did not 
take place till six weeks of years after the cutting off of Mes-_ 
siah. Here there is no exact regard to numbers in the orthodox 
interpretation. Hengstenberg appeals to Matt. xxiv. 15 and 
Mark xiii. 14 for proof that the destruction of the Jewish state 
by the Romans was here predicted by Daniel. The quotation 
in Matt. xxiv. 15 refers to the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 
verses. In Mark the words τὸ ῥηθὲν ὑπὸ Δανιὴλ τοῦ προφήτου 
are spurious. Stuart thinks that there is no prediction, but mere 
similarity of events. What Daniel described as happening once 
was about to happen again. Wieseler’s interpretation amounts 
to the same, for it lays the whole stress on Daniel’s manner of 
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expression, not on the thing expressed. This is contrary to the 
meaning intended. But it is impossible to tell what modifica- 
tions the words of Christ respecting his second coming and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, underwent at the hands of his early 
disciples. It is certain that they have not been exactly reported. 
If they have been so reported in the present instance, a current 
interpretation was employed without correction, because it was 
sufficient for the speaker’s purpose. No importance attached to 
its critical adjustment. Jesus did not sanction its absolute cor- 
rectness by employing it as it was. ᾿ 

- We have thus seen that the view maintained by Hengsten- 
berg and his followers cannot stand on purely exegetical ground. 
It violates exegesis and probability at every step. Yet he has 
the boldness to say that “the theory which connects this pro- 
phecy with the Maccabean era, and the entire non-Messianic 
interpretation, will continue false as long as the word of Christ 
is true—that is, to all eternity.”! On the contrary, the remark- 
able resemblance between this prophecy and others confessedly 
relating to Antiochus Epiphanes shews their subject to be 
the same. The resemblance is "οὐ caused by ἃ misinterpretation, 
as Hengstenberg alleges. The misinterpretation is his own, not 
Hofmann’s and Wieseler’s. What leads us chiefly to reject the 
Messianic hypothesis is the implied assumption that Daniel, a 
seer living near the end of the captivity, should project himself 
into the far-distant future, without referring at the outset to the 
deliverance of his countrymen from their state of exile under 
the Chaldeans. His flight has thus no starting point in the 
present, or even in the immediate future, which is contrary to 
the analogy of prophecy. Besides, a suffering, atoning Messiah 
was foreign to Jewish conceptions. He is never so described in 
the Old Testament. In vain has Auberlen expended ingenuity 
and ability in the attempt to uphold the old view of the book of 
Daniel: his reactionary procedure has been exposed, and his 
arguments solidly confuted by one whose researches, throwing 
as they have done much light on the work before us, deserve all 
ἰββιτρὶ Our lamented friend Bleek, with his catholic, truth- 

oving heart, was not removed from us till he had made his final 
examination of Daniel, and refuted Auberlen, the confident 
commentator of the book. 

Dan. xi. 31, etc. It is strange that interpreters, who are 
agreed in the main respecting the preceding part of the pro- 
phecy, should differ widely in opinion from this point and 
onwards. There is no good reason for supposing that An- 
tiochus Epiphanes is not the subject as before. Some under- 
stand the passage partly of the tyranny of Antiochus, and 

1 Christology, vol. iii. p. 259. 
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partly of the great apostacy of the latter days, or the days of 
the Roman empire. Others apply it wholly to the invasion and 
tyranny of the Romans, the subsequent corruptions in the 
church, and alterations in the empire. Others again, to a king 
who is still future, combining in himself the attributes of blas- 
phemy, infidelity, and idolatry. There can be no doubt in the 
mind of any critic who understands the book that Antiochus 
alone is described. The strangeness of the interpretations put 
upon the language that it may apply to some other person or 
thing, is sufficient to prove unstable any exegesis except 
what results from the Grotian view of the book. Let us 
take the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth verses :—‘“ Neither 
shall he regard the God of his fathers, nor the desire of women, 
nor regard any god: for he shall magnify himself above all. 
But in his estate shall he honour the god of forces: and a god 
whom his fathers knew not shall he honour with gold, and 
silver, and with precious stones, and pleasant things.” Here it 
is said that he shall not regard the gods of his fathers, 7.e. the 
Syrian deities. He exalted the Grecian deities instead. Though 
Antiochus was one of the Seleucide, the writer glances here at 
his Syrian origin. Zhe true God is not meant by the phrase. 
“ Neither shall he regard the desire of women,” viz. Astarte the 
Syrian goddess, the symbol of the highest sexual desire. It is 
absurd in Bishop Newton to explain this language of neglecting 
and discouraging marriage, as is done by the Papacy. The 
thirty-eighth verse states that he should honour the god of for- 
tresses upon his pedestal—a god whom his fathers knew not 
shall he honour with gold and silver, with precious stones and 
costly things. The god of fortresses means Jupiter Capitolinus. 
The capitol was the acropolis of Rome. Hence it is used gene- 
rally for acropolis; and Jupiter Capitolinus is considered the 
guardian deity of fortresses either by Antiochus or the author of 
the book. The statue of Jupiter Capitolinus was elevated on a 
pedestal of gold and ivory at Rome ; and perhaps the same god was 
distinguished by occupying a similar seat in the splendid temple 
which the tyrant had built in Antioch. It 18 wholly incorrect 
to refer the word Mahuszim (fortresses) with Mede, Sir Isaac 
_Newton, and Bishop Newton, to the saints, guardian angels, etc., 
worshipped in the Latin Church. The thirty-ninth verse says 
that Antiochus should proceed with the strongest holds accord- 
ing to their reception of the strange god ; whoever acknowledged 
him (the god) he should increase with glory ; and he made them 
(such as acknowledged his favourite deity) rulers over many, and 
divided the land among them for gain. This verse is as much 
misunderstood by Mede and Newton, as the preceding ones. 
Chap. xii. 1, 2: “And at that time shall Michael stand up, 
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the great prince which standeth for the children of thy people : 
and there shall be a time of trouble, such as never was since 
there was a nation even to that same time: and at that time thy 
people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found written 
in the book. And many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt.” Here it is prophesied by Daniel 
that the judgment of the world should begin at the time of the 
Syrian persecution ; and that the resurrection should also take 
place. The kingdom of God, the object of so much longing and 
hope on the part of prophets and saints, was then to appear on 
earth. The Messianic period was to begin. After the doctrine of 
a resurrection had been introduced among the Jews from eastern 
Magianism during the exile, as we see from Ezekiel, it was con- 
nected with the view commonly taken of the state after death and 
Messiah’s kingdom. It was thought that the best of the de- 
ceased Israelites would be raised, in order to become sharers in 
the blessings of the new reign; and that the worst should also 
rise to undergo exemplary and everlasting punishment. Thus 
the resurrection was not supposed to be general. Only the best 
and most wicked were to rise—the best of Israel, the worst of . 
the Israelites and heathen. We cannot tell how the writer 
judged respecting the lot of the large class intermediate between 
the two. He may have considered them deserving neither of 
the joys nor punishments respectively, of the coming age. 
. THE GREEK vVERSION.—The Septuagint translation of 
Daniel was for a long time lost, till at last a copy was dis- 
covered in the Chigian Library at Rome, from which it was 
published by Simon de Magistris in a folio volume at Rome, a.p. 
1772. This text was reprinted by Michaelis at Gottingen, 1773, 
8vo., and 1774, 4to.; as also by Segaar at Utrecht, 1775, 8vo. 
The latter is a more critical and better edition than either of 
Michaelis’s. A much purer and more complete text is given 
in the Syriac-hexaplar version of the year 616 or 617 a.p., from 
a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, published by Bugati 
at Milan, 1788, 4to. This edition has a Latin translation, pre- 
face, and critical notes. The edition of Hahn, 1845, 8vo., 
Leipzig, takes Segaar’s as its basis, and makes great use of the 
Hexaplar-Syriac. 

When this version adheres to the Hebrew text, it reaches con- 
siderable purity and beauty of expression. But it commonly 
departs from the original, forming a paraphrase rather than a 
translation. It either has large additions to the Hebrew, or 
omissions and abbreviations. Of additions, the prayer of Asa- 
rias and of the three men in the fiery furnace (11. 25-90) is 
an example. Of omissions, iii. 31-33, viz., the beginning of 
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Nebuchadnezzar’s edict; iv. 3-7, are specimens. In v. 17-25, 
26-28, the text is considerably abridged. In 1. 46-50, the text 
is explained and dressed out with other features, such as that 
the flames rose forty-nine ells high out of the oven (ver. 47), 
that an angel descended into the oven (49), and that the fire 
was strengthened by naphtha, pitch, and other inflammable mate- 
rials (46. Chap, v. 1-3 also varies from the original; and 
almost every verse of the sixth chapter presents deviations. 
Individual propositions and expressions are altered in i. 11, 17; 
ni. 8, 11, 28; vii. 6, 8; ix. 25. How are these variations ac- 
counted for? It has been thought that the Chaldee or Hebrew 
text has undergone various elaborations from different hands, 
because traces of a Hebrew original have been discovered by 
comparing Greek words with Aramzan equivalents. But the 
evidence for an Aramean original is insufficient. It is more 
probable that the translator himself is chargeable with some 
deviations, because they evince design. They were meant to 
render the narratives clearer, to introduce a better connection 
into them, to soften what seemed exaggerated, and to make the 
description of miraculous occurrences more graphic. But the 
translator did not make ad/ the alterations and additions. The 
principal ones were later and independent. They proceeded 
from different hands. Traditions which were being constantly 
repeated took different shapes from different hands. When once 
written, others revised and improved them. 

oe APOCRYPHAL ADDITIONS.—The principal additions are 
three :— 

1. The Song of the Three Children, inserted in the third chap- 
ter between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses. The 
piece consists of a prayer, in which the three men who had been 
cast into the fiery evnaes ask God to deliver them and put their 
enemies to shame (verses 1-21); a brief notice of the fact that 
the angel of the Lord protected the three from all harm, not- 
withstanding the fearful flame which consumed the Chaldeans 
about the oven (22-26) ; and a song of praise to God from the 
three together (27-67). | 

The position of this ,piece is after the psalms, in the form of 
hymns ix. and x., in the Codex Alexandrinus. Fritzsche thinks! 
that the hymns were so arranged in the old Latin yersion, since 
they are found in various MS. psalters. Their liturgical use 
caused this transposition. They often formed a part of liturgies, 
on which account they were both abridged and enlarged. The 
most natural place is after Dan. 111. 23. 

Some have supposed the original text to have been Hebrew or 
Aramean, because of its strong Hebraisms (comp. 8, 11, 18, 16, 

1 Exeget. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, i., p. 112. 
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19, 20). Scholz adduces in argument that the names Ananias, 
Asarias, and Misael are Hebrew; and that the words δρόσος, 
apuyos, occur twice (41, 45, 44, 48).:1: The Hebrew names, how- 
ever, prove no more than that the Jewish author knew the right 
appellations of the three; and the two Greek words stand in a 
different connection each time. A Hellenist or Greek-speaking 
Jew, whose style had been largely formed by the Septuagint, 
could surely write in this manner. His diction must be Hebraic. 
Hence we balinyés with Fritzsche, that Greek was the original. 
Theodotion’s text is merely a copy of the LXX. text a little 
altered. The alterations have been made at different times. A 
tabular view of them is given by Eichhorn.? : 

It is useful to compare the old versions of this piece. The 
old Latin and Vulgate are literal, from Theodotion’s text. The 
Arabic in the London Polyglott, from the same source, is still 
more literal. The Syriac in the Polyglott is free, and is also 
from Theodotion. The Syriac version published by Bugati is 
from the Hexaplar LXX. 

Were the prayer of Asarias and the song of the three children 
by the same author? MHiavernick and De Wette think that 
they proceeded from two persons, chiefly because of the contra- 
diction between the fourteenth verse, which supposes the temple 
and its worship no longer to exist, and verses 30, 31, 61, 62, 
where the existence of both is implied. Fritzsche conjectures that 
the writer slipped in the part assumed. Forgetting himself in 
the fourteenth, he proceeds in the fifteenth to complain that 
there is no longer a prophet in the nation—a complaint which 
suits his own time, but not a time when there was neither temple 
nor worship. We agree with Havernick and De Wette; because 
the other view makes the author exceedingly thoughtless. The 
style of both is certainly alike; but that does not militate against 
two writers. 

2. The history of Susanna. 

This piece has various inscriptions; such as, Susanna, Daniel, 
the Judgment of Daniel, etc. In MSS. it commonly stands before 
the first chapter of Daniel. The old Latin and Arabic have it 
so. But the LXX., Vulgate, Complutensian Polyglott, and 
Hexaplar-Syriac put it at the end, as Dan. xiii. 

It was a subject of early debate whether the narrative be his- 
torical or not. Julius Africanus advanced several well-founded 
objections to it, and Origen replied. The best arguments were 
on the side of the former; as even the brief summary of the 
controversy given by Fritzsche suffices to shew.* The diffi- 


1 Einleitung in die heiligen Schriften, τι. s. w., vol. 111.) p. 520, et seqq. ΄ 
3 Einleitung in die Apokryphischen Schriften, p. 422, et 8644. 
3 Exeget. Handbuch, i., p. 116, et seqq. 
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culties of supposing the narrative a true history are great. The 
marvellous is of a kind to shew that the writer of it had a cer- 
tain aim. Eichhorn thinks that it is a mere fable, and adduces 
the moral in the LXX. (verses 63, 64): “Therefore were the 
young men favourites with the posterity of Jacob on account of 
their simplicity. And let us esteem as sons young men of distin- 
guished birth. For such shew their piety, and will ever have a 
spirit of knowledge and understanding.” Instead of this we 
read in Theodotion, “from that day forth was Daniel had in 
great reputation in the sight of the people.” Both reflections 
shew that the writer or reviser looked on it as true history. 
Without concurring with Jahn, who calls the narrative a par- 
able, we believe that some truth lies at the basis of it. A tradi- 
tional story supplied the writer with materials, Daniel, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with the facts related. He has been 
arbitrarily brought into connection with them. Had he been 
᾿ concerned in them he must have occupied a different position in 
the narrative. Fabulous traits have been given to a true story. 
The foundation at least has all the marks of probability. 

After the lapse of centuries the doubts of Africanus respect- 
ing the genuineness of the narrative were resumed by Protes- 
tants, with additions. The apologetic tone of Origen was taken 
up by Roman Catholics. Eichhorn and Bertholdt shewed the 
true critical method of dealing with the production. Moulinie 
and Scholz defended it, but without judgment. 

The original is Greek. The Hebraisms proceed from a Hel- 
lenist, and no mistake in translation can be shewn. The paro- 
nomasias could not have come from a translator (54, 55, 58, 59). 
Hence Scholz’s attempt to account for them, on the hypothesis 
of their proceeding from a translator, is baseless. 

Theodotion’s text differs from that of the LXX., of which it 
is a revised form. It is longer, giving the narrative greater 
probability and concinnity. Eichhorn has collected most of the 
deviations. In all the Greek MSS. the text is a mixed one. 

The old Latin version follows the original of Theodotion very 
closely. The Vulgate and Arabic are also close renderings. 
There are three Syriac versions of the same text, that in the 
London Polyglott, the Philoxenian printed in the same work, 
and a third still unprinted, except the first six verses, by James 
of Edessa. The first two treat the text freely, altering and 
enlarging it each in its own way. But the Greek text had 
already received different shapes. The Philoxenian translator 
took greater liberties, omitting and adding more particulars. 
Bugati observes that it mostly follows the Peshito.’ It is a 


1 Daniel secundem editionem LXX. interpretum ex tetraplis desumptam, etc,, 
pp. 157, 158. 
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revision of the Peshito occasionally altered and enlarged after 
the Greek. The Hexaplar-Syriac follows its original very 
closely. 

3. The third piece is the history of Bel and the Dragon, and 
stands as the fourteenth chapter in the LXX. Theodotion, 
however, attached it to that of Susanna. In the former it has 
the inscription “ out of the prophecy of Habakkuk, son of Jesus, 
of the tribe of Levi.”” This shews that it was regarded as part 
of a prophecy written by Habakkuk. In the text of the LXX. 
the ptece stands isolated, Daniel appearing in it as a priest, and 
one very imperfectly known. As Theodotion revised it with 
the view of appending it to Daniel, he omitted the inscription. 

The story is fabulous, having no historical basis. The sixth 
chapter of Daniel’s book gave rise to it, the design being to 
shew that Jehovah is a great and powerful God who preserved 
his faithful servants, in contrast with the falsehood and decep- 
tion of idolatry. The book of Daniel is the type; but the copy 
exceeds the original in giving prominence to everything con- 
ducive to the main design. Daniel could not have destroyed 
the temple of Belus: according to Strabo and Arrian, Xerxes 
did so. It was destroyed in the time of Alexander the great, 
who wished to rebuild it. What is said of the worship of 
living serpents in Babylon is unwarranted in ancient history 
(ver. 23). Scholz refers to Diodorus Siculus, who speaks of 
large silver serpents which the obelisk of Rhea in the temple of 
Belus had beside it. This, however, does not shew the worship 
of ving animals. 

The original of the legend is Greek—the Hebraising language 
of a Hellenist. The Greek text of Theodotion in MSS. is a mixed 
one. Thestory in it is improved in various ways, as Eichhorn has 
shewn by a careful collation of the differences between them. 

The Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic versions follow Theodotion, 
with a few variations. They are literal, especially the Arabic. 

As to the time and place of these additions to Daniel in the 
LXX., it does not appear they were known to Josephus. The 
peesee in his Antiquities to which some appeal,? does not prove 

is acquaintance with them. The first mention of Susanna is 
in Ignatius’s Epistle to the Magnesians, and in the Syriac 
Epistle, printed by Wetstein as Clement’s of Rome. Clement 
wrote, as far as we know, but one epistle; at least only one of 
his is extant. But these additions must have been composed 
earlier, either in the second or first century before Christ. At 
that time the Hellenists or Greek-speaking Jews cultivated 
literature and philosophy; and there is little doubt that the 
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pieces originated in Egypt. They passed thence into other 
places, and were received by many. In the course of circula- 
tion they were dressed out with additional particulars, and 
translated into Aramean, of which remains have been pointed 
out by Delitzsch.' Some knowledge of them extended even 
to the Mohammedans; at least the miraculous manner in which 
Daniel was fed was known to them. MHiavernick is wrong in 
maintaining that the pieces proceeded from the Alexandrine 
translator. 

Among the fathers they were current in various versions 
along with the canonical Daniel, and came into ecclesiastical 
use. It is clear that they were usually regarded as genuine, 
and ranked in authority with the canonical writings. The posi- 
tion they occupied in public estimation is shewn by the way in 
which Origen argues against Africanus in their favour. But 
the view of the latter was not without effect; for the fathers 
generally were afterwards led to separate them from the canon- 
ical portion of Daniel’s book, not as inspired writings probably, 
but as of less value and authority. They still commented on 
them, and used them as homilies. Apollinaris and Eusebius 
rejected them. The cautious manner in which Jerome speaks 
of them, and the place he gave them in his translation, shews 
his private opinion to have been unfavourable. “Daniel, as 
received among the Hebrews, contains neither the history of 
Susanna, nor the hymn of the Three Children, nor the fable 
of Bel and the Dragon, all which, as they are dispersed through- 
out the world, we have added lest we should appear to the 
ignorant to have cut off a considerable part of the book, trans- 
fixing them at the same time with a dagger.”? Alber affirms 
that Jerome uses the word /abula here in a good sense, meaning 
a true narrative; but the context shews the reverse, for he is 
speaking of apocryphal fabule contrasted with the canonical 
Scriptures. Rufinus was on the orthodox side. Theodoret has 
explained the hymn of the three young men, but omitted the 
history of Susanna and of Bel and the Dragon. By a decree of 
the Council of Trent, the church of Rome allows these addi- 
tions to be of equal authority with the rest of the book, and 
gives them the same place as the canonical Scriptures. The 
Protestant churches have separated them from the canontcal, 
and regarded them as apocryphal writings. Yet the Anglican 
and Lutheran churches still read them for instruction. Thus 
their ecclesiastical use is not debarred. 


1 De Habacuci prophete vita atque etate, p. 31. 2 Preem. in Daniel. 
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I. AurnHor.—Hosea (Hebrew, PWM, salvation ; LXX.,’Noné; 
Vulgate, Osee) was the son of Beeri, an unknown citizen of the 
kingdom of Israel. So we learn from the title prefixed to his 
book, i. 1. Some Rabbis have confounded the father with 
Beerah (1 Chron. v. 6). But the names and persons are diffe- 
rent. The traditional accounts relative to the birth-place of 
Hosea, in Belemoth, in the tribe of Issachar, are untrustworthy. 
A gloss in Jerome has the reading “ Beth-semes,” for Belemoth, 
which Drusius and Huet substitute, in Dorotheus, for Belemon, 
because they consider the latter a false reading. 

II. Inscriprion.—According to the inscription, Hosea pro- 
phesied under Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings 
of Judah, as also under Jeroboam II., king of Israel. This 
period cannot be accurately computed, because we cannot tell 
how long he began to prophesy before Uzziah’s death, and the 
length of time he prophesied under Hezekiah. From the death 
of Uzziah to the first year of Hezekiah was thirty-two years. 
Jeroboam IT. died before Uzziah fourteen years at least (2 Kings 
xv. 8), perhaps many more, twenty-six probably. These twenty- 
six added to the thirty-two make 58 for the duration of Hosea’s 
ministry. Keil makes the period 65 years; Rosenmiiller, 40; 
Stuck, 55. The reason of these varying opinions lies in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, where the accounts of the kings 
of Judah and Israel do not always harmonise with one another 
in their chronology. So long a duration of office as sixty-five 
or sixty is very improbable. Yet the inscription may be ex- 
plained in conformity with a period of upwards of fifty. 

It is singular that Jeroboam II. should be the only Israelite 
king mentioned in the inscription, while four kings of Judah 
are specified. And the singularity is increased by the fact that 
the king of Israel’s reign did not extend to the death of Uzziah. 
Why are none of the Israelite kings contemporary with Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, specified? The reason can hardly be that 
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Jeroboam IT. was the last king by whom the Lord sent help to 
his people (2 Kings xiv. 27); and his successors scarcely de- 
served the name of sovereign. Dates do not take into account 
the piety of kings. Hence we reject the explanation of Haver- 
nick and Stuck,! which Cocceius had given before. Nor does 
Hengstenberg’s argument suffice to justify the names of these 
sovereigns, viz., that the pious in Israel generally, and the pro- 
phets in particular, stood in an intimate relation to the kingdom 
of Judah, considering the separation both religious and civil as 
an apostacy from God.? It is nugatory to say that it was neces- 
sary for correct chronology that the kings of both peoples should 
be mentioned. It is equally nugatory to affirm that the title 
meant to limit the reign of Uzziah by reference to Jeroboam— 
that it was intended to give Uzziah as contemporary with Jero- 
boam, and therefore that the terminus a quo was not later than 
783 B.c. Such is not the method of the prophetic inscriptions ; 
to give kings out of two kingdoms, a king in one limiting a king 
in the other, without spouifving the commencing date by the 
year of the reign of either. There is good reason for doubting 
the authenticity of the inscription. It seems to have been 
taken from Is. 1. 1 by a later hand. And the connection of the 
second verse with the first is awkward: “The word of the Lord 
* that came unto Hosea,” etc. “The beginning of the word of 
the Lord by Hosea.”’ Here are two commencements or in- 
scriptions. Bleek conjectures that Uzziah and Jeroboam stood 
originally in the title, which referred to the first two or three 
chapters only; and that the three other kings were added when 
the whole book was put together by Hosea himself.? But it is 
most unlikely that the prophet would have allowed such a title 
to stand, especially as it is followed by another in the second 
verse. We infer, therefore, that the first verse is later than 
Hosea. 

III. Conrents.—The book may be divided into two parts, 
viz., chaps. i.-ili.; iv.-xiv. ; 

At the command of God the prophet took for wife Gomer, 
the daughter of Diblaim, who is called a wife of whoredoms, and 
the children she bare to him, children of whoredoms. These chil- 
dren receive symbolical names, because their mother and they 
signify the apostate relation of the people to Jehovah (i. 1-9). 
To this is appended a promise of the restoration of Judah and 
Israel under one head, and their coming up to Jerusalem to 
worship (ii. 1-3). The remainder of the second chapter points 
out the idolatry of the people and the divine judgments against 
them, to which is annexed a promise of reconciliation (11. 4-25). 


1 Finleitung, II., 2, p. 279; and Hoseas, p. 133. ὌΝ 
3. Christologie, 111.) p. 1. 3 Einleitung, p. 624. 
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The third chapter contains another symbolical transaction, by 
which is shewed the desolation of Israel before the restoration. 
The second part of the book contains, for the most part, threat- 
ening messages, describing God’s judgments against the sins 
of priests and the people, intermingled with exhortations to 
repentance. 

IV. WHEN AND WHERE HE PROPHESIED.—The prophecies 
refer principally to the kingdom of Ephraim or Israel. Judah 
is also mentioned, but only incidentally, as is apparent from 
1.7; 11.2; iv. 15; v. 5, 10, 14; vi. 4, 11; vm. 14; x 11; 
xii. 1, 3. Hence Horsley is wrong in writing, “ 10 has been the 
occasion of much misinterpretation to suppose that his pro- 
phecies are almost wholly against the kingdom of Israel.”! Un- 
questionably they have mainly to do with this kingdom, though 
Judah is occasionally introduced and threatened with the same 
punishment. Hence it is probable that the prophet belonged 
to Israel, not to Judah as Maurer argues. If indeed the men- 
tion of the kings of Judah in the inscription were authentic, 
we should hesitate to assume that Hosea belonged to Israel, but 
the posteriority of the title to the prophet himself deprives the 
argument of its force. Hengstenberg has not replied to the 
argument conclusively on the assumption that the inscription 
is authentic. It cannot be inferred with Maurer, from the 
fact that he is milder towards the inhabitants of Judah and 
severer against those of Israel, that he belonged to the former,’ 
because love of country was always subordinate with the pro- 
phets to love of truth, and Israel deserved greater blame than 
Judah. The circumstance that Hosea speaks of Judah oftener 
than Amos proves nothing. It is true that the inscription 
of Amos proves that prophets of Judah-origin sometimes exer- 
cised their ministry in Israel; but the example of Amos is a 
solitary one, except the case in 1 Kings xiii. 1, and was looked 
upon by his contemporaries as unusual (Amos vu.12). Thus 
the arguments of Maurer are not conclusive. Hosea’s Israelitish 
origin is attested by the rough, Arameising diction, pointing 
to the northern part of Palestine, and by his intimate know- 
ledge of the localities of Ephraim, v. 1; vi. 8,9; xii. 12; xiv. 
6, etc. Ini, 2, he calls the land of Israel “the land ;”’ and in 
vil. 5, the king is “ our king.” 

It is difficult to tell exactly the time or times of the pro- 
phecies, because internal evidence is deficient. In i. 4 we see 
that the house of Jehu was upon the throne, whence we may 
infer that Jeroboam II. was king. From v. 13 we conclude 
that Ahaz then reigned over Judah. Most of the prophecies 


1 Hosea, Preface. 2 Commentationes Theologica, II. 1, p. 294. 
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suit a time of anarchy and disorder, such as succeeded the death 
of Jeroboam II. No passage implies that the kingdom of Israel 
was dissolved. All precedes Hezekiah’s sixth year. The only 
argument in favour of any portion being composed in Heze- 
kiah’s reign is founded on x. 14: “ Therefore shall a tumult 
arise among thy people, and all thy fortresses shall be spoiled, 
as Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle: the mother 
was dashed in pieces upon her children.” Here it is supposed. 
that there is an allusion to an expedition of Shalmaneser against 
Hoshea, which took place in the beginning of Hezekiah’s reign. | 
It is doubtful, however, whether Shalman be king Shalmaneser. 
Rather was he an unknown Assyrian king. The town Beth- 
arbel, mentioned in the same verse, is not Arbela in Galilee, as 
Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Havernick, and De Wette 
think; but Arbela on the Tigris. 

Ewald supposes that after the prophet had been long active 
in the northern kingdom he came to Judah, and put his pro- 

hecies into writing there.! As an evidence for this opinion the 
fared critic adduces v. 8, where in the description of the alarm 
advancing from north to south we read, “after thee, O Ben- 
jamin.” Surely the argument isinvalid. The hypothesis might 
be allowed if we could hold that the four kings of Judah in the 
title were put there by Hosea himself, which we cannot assume. 
The brief notices of Judah here and there do not support the - 
view in question, and imply no more knowledge of the southern 
kingdom than what the prophet may have possessed while he 
was in Israel. Had he written his prophecies in Judah, it is 
likely that the references to it would have been more extensive. 
If indeed he prophesied beyond the sixth year of Hezekiah, it is 
highly probable that he came from Israel to Judah on the dis- 
solution of the former kingdom and promulgated his prophecies 
in the latter; but the evidence for his ministry having reached 
to the reign of Hezekiah is insufficient. We suppose therefore 
that he lived and wrote in Israel down to the time immediately 
before its destruction. His book would soon find its way into 
Judah, after the subversion of the northern state, and be read 
there. Jeremiah has frequently followed it in his representa- 
tions of Israel. Some places even in Isaiah shew the use of 
Hosea, as vil. 4 (Is. xxx. 1), and ix. 15 (Is. i. 28). 

Although the second division appears to form a connected 
whole, various attempts have been made by Stuck, Maurer, and 
Hitzig to divide it into smaller prophetic utterances, and even 
to arrange them chronologically. It is difficult to define, and 
place in their order of delivery or composition, the minor pro- 
phecies of which it consists. No clear marks indicate the com- 

1 Die Propheten, ἃ. 8. w., vol. 1.) p. 119. 
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mencement and termination of separate pieces or discourses. A 
chronological index does not appear. We do not deny the 
existence of different prophecies. It is very probable that the 
division contains portions at least of several. But the prophet 
selected and wrote them in the way they now appear, at once. 
This we infer from the careful distribution and equable strophes. 
Thus we can divide iv.-xiv. into ἴν., v.-vi.-lla, vi. 11 -1χ. 9, ix. 
10-xi. 11, xi. 12-xiv. 

V. THE PROPHECIES ARRANGED. BY HosEa.—That Hosea ar- 
ranged the prophecies as they stand at present cannot well be 
doubted. The first two chapters contain the substance of what 
he did and wrote while the house of Jehu was still on the throne, 
t.e., in the days of Jeroboam II. The last twelve refer to the 
time after the death of Jeroboam, which was an unsettled and 
lawless age, when Israel was inclined to apply for help, some- 
times to Egypt, sometimes to Assyria. Kings were set up and 
deposed in rapid succession; and military power was trusted 
in rather than Jehovah. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the prophet denounces and threatens. The guilt of Israel, their 
refractory spirit, and the heavy judgments that awaited them, 
are set forth in striking language, though consolation is mingled 
with denouncement, and promises of pardon with severe cas- 
tigation. | 

VI. Inrecriry.—Redslob is the only critic who has ques- 
tioned the integrity of the book. He supposes that the passage 
in vu. 4-10 is made up of marginal glosses, which is a very 
arbitrary hypothesis not demanding a refutation. 

VII. Inrerrreration oF Hosea’s syMBOLICAL acrions.—The 
nature and meaning of the symbolical acts recorded in the first 
and third chapters have been largely canvassed. When the 
' prophet was commanied to go and take a wife of whoredoms 
and children of whoredoms (1. 2), and again to go and love a 
woman beloved of her friend, yet an adulteress, (111. 1), was he 
enjoined to do these things literally? Three views have been 
entertained by interpreters :— 

1. Many hold that the events here narrated took place 
outwardly and actually. This opinion was advanced by Theo- 
doret, Cyril of Alexandria, and Augustine; by most belonging 
to the Lutheran and Reformed Churches; and more recently, 
by Stuck, Hofmann, Horsley, Drake, and Henderson. 

2. Others look upon it as a parabolical representation. So 
Calvin, Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, Simson, and others. Luther’s sin- 
gular opinion was a modification of this, viz., that the prophet 
had only ascribed to his own chaste wife the name and works of 
an adulteress, and hence had performed with her, before the 
people, a kind of play. 
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3. Others suppose that the prophet narrates events which took 
lace actually but not outwardly. This is the view of Jerome, 
aimonides, Abenezra, Kimchi, Marckius, and Hengstenberg. 
The last critic has argued very successfully against the defenders 
of an outward transaction.! But we cannot adopt his own view, 
that it was a symbolical action which took place only internally 
—that it was an inward vision and nothing more. We adopt 
the second hypothesis, which does not differ essentially from 
that of Hengstenberg, though he seems to make a wide distinc- 
tion between them. Internal actuakty, for which he pleads so 
strenuously, is only a mental view, possessing a mere subjective 
existence. 

The whole is spiritual machinery, what passed in the mind of 
the prophet himself being set forth pictorially as an objective 
thing. We cannot suppose that God commanded the prophet 
entering upon his office to do an immoral thing, which must 
have hindered its efficiency as a symbol. Years too must have 
been required for the performance of the external transactions 
recorded, so that the impressiveness of the symbol must have 
been greatly impaired. Indeed it is difficult to see how the 
things could have answered the object, or spoken to the moral 
consciousness of the people, if they extended over a number of 
years. How much more telling would be the influence of the 
transaction on the Israelites of Hosea’s day if it were a com- 
pound symbolical representation—the dramatic bodying forth 
of inner ideas divinely inspired, to arrest the people’s attention. 

The meaning of the phrases wife of whoredoms and children of 
whoredoms, can scarcely be mistaken after the critical investiga- 
tions of Hengstenberg and Hitzig. The idea is that of infidelity 
before and after marriage. The children are the two sons and 
daughter born after wedlock ; but as their mother was an impure 
woman, their father could not be known. They were not the 
prophet’s own, It is said indeed in the third verse that she 


bare him (Ὁ) a son, but that does not necessarily imply that he 
was their true father. It is only in harmony with the fact of 
his being their mother’s husband, and therefore nothing more 


than their reputed father. There is thus no need to expunge Ἷ 

from the text, as some MSS. and copies of the Septuagint do. 
It is a genuine word. Gomer had been addicted to lascivious- 
ness prior to her marriage; nor did she cease from her evil 
practices after it. The adulteress referred to in ili. 1 is not the 
same woman as she who was the prophet’s wife ini. 2, 3. The 
names of both mother and children are significant. She is 
Gomer, finishing-stroke, end, completion. Her father is Diblaim, 


1 Christology, vol. i, p. 177, et seqq. 
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double-cake. The names of the children are Jezreel, Lo-ruha- 
mah, and Lo-ammi, which are explained in the book itself. The 
figure of marriage and adultery is common in the Old Testament, 
representing the covenant-relation between Jehovah and the 
Jewish people, with the latter’s apostasy. The people of the 
kingdom of Israel were to be scattered and punished because of 
their idolatry. The house of Jehu in particular should be visited 
with punishment because of the guilt contracted by the head of 
it in the plain of Jezreel. Horsley thinks that distinct parts of 
the nation were typified by the three children; the first son 
representing all the true servants of God scattered among the 
twelve tribes, who worshipped the everlasting God, in the hope 
of the Redeemer to come; the daughter typifying the people of 
the ten tribes in the enfeebled state of their declining monarchy ; 
and the last child, the condition of the ten tribes expelled from 
their own country, dispersed in foreign lands, and destitute of 
any better guide than natural reason and heathen philosophy. 
Browne assumes that the three children symbolised three As 
syrian invasions.? All this is fanciful, if not absurd. Horsley 
falsely supposes that the eldest was the prophet’s own son; while 
the other two were bastards. Others think that they refer to 
three successive generations of the Israelites. 

The first child, Jezreel, refers to the first dynasty of Jeroboam 
I. and his successors, terminating in the blood of Ahab’s house 
shed by Jehu at Jezreel. As Jehu and his family had degene- 
rated, the scenes of Jezreel were to be re-enacted and Jehu’s 
race must be extinguished. Thus the name of the first child 
connects past and future. The name of the second child not 
pitied relates to the effeminate period following the subversion of 
the first dynasty. Israel was weak and became an object of 
contempt. The third child symbolises the reign of Jeroboam 
II. when the kingdom revived and required new strength. 
Still as piety did not revive, the people were not God’s people. 
Such is Palfrey’s explanation of the three names as symbolising 
three successive generations.? It 18 too far-fetched and inge- 
nious to be accepted. With Hengstenberg we take wife and 
children together, as symbolising the people of Israel. Though 
the marriage is mentioned first aud the births of the children are 
described in succession, some time necessarily elapsing between 
the events, that circumstance does not require or recommend 
the usual exposition of three generations. .The description is 
pictorial ; and the method adopted, first the mother conveying 
the idea of unity, then the children intimating plurality arising 
from the unity, impressively sets forth the spreading, diversified 


1 Hosea, in Biblical Criticism, vol. ii., p. 144, et seqq.; edition 1844. 
2 Ordo Seclorum, p. 697. 5 Academical Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 422, 423. 
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corruption of Israel—its unfaithfulness to the covenant entered 
into at Sinai. 
VIII. Srytze anpD LANGUAGE.—Hosea employs the simple 
rophetic discourse. He has no visions, parables, or allegories. 
n presenting his ideas he employs vivid descriptions, which, 
however, are always brief. He has great wealth of comparisons 
and images. He frequently compares Jehovah to some of the 
lower animals, the lion, panther, bear; or to some sensible 
object, as the dew, the rain (v. 12, 14; vi. 3; xi. 10; xii. 7, 8; 
xiv. 6). Paronomasias and plays on words occur in 11. 4, 18; 
iv. 15; vii. 7; xii. 15. The style is peculiar. It is highly 
poetical and bold, lively and energetic, corresponding to the 
powerful conceptions it embodies. Yet there is much tender- 
ness and softness. An elegiac plaintiveness is diffused through- 
out. Jerome has observed that the style is laconic and sententious. 
Lowth pronounces him the most difficult and perplexed of the 
prophets. The reasons of this obscurity are not the antiquity of 
the composition, nor the assumed fact that we have now only a 
small volume of his prophecies remaining, and these extant in a 
continued series with no marks of distinction as to the times 
when they were published, or of which they treat, as Lowth 
thinks ; but the idiosyncracy of the prophet giving rise to pecu- 
liar idioms and frequent changes of person. As his mode of 
writing is energetic and concise, negligent of connecting par- 
ticles and suddenly leaping from image to image, it approaches 
the obscure. The sentences are mostly short and abrupt, with- 
out roundness or fullness. The rhythm is lively, but hard; the 

arallelism deficient in evenness and periodic measurement. The 

nguage is pure, but peculiar and difficult. Among peculiar 
terms and unusual constructions may be noticed D'DiDN) 11. 4 ; 
miday ii. 12; 390 WNW iv. 18; AY v.12; 5} Ad v. 13, 
x. 6; DYINI viii. 13; DY vill. 6; Mov ix. 7, 8; Noxon 
Kil. 5; IN where, xiii. 14; A xii. 1. Rare and singular 
forms are ἜΡΘΗ χι. 8; ΝΟ ΘΝ iv. 6; 3M the infinitive, 


vi 9; QIN xi. 4; OND x. 14; ibm xi. 7; NYY xiii. 15; 
U9") ix. 6. Of constructions may be noticed, by NS vii. 16; 
Sy-ON xi 7; DY MBY ix. 8; IMbY OND ΠΙΟΡΦ) xiv. 3; 
pI AWD iv. 4; TINK "5 viii. 12; Dany Nyy} x. 15. The 
first three chapters are in prose ; the rest are poetical. 

IX. Messtanic Ppassaces.—There is but one special Messianic 
prophecy in Hosea. The others are general prophecies of a 
Messianic nature, as ii. 1-38, 16-25; iii. 5; xi. 8-11; xiv. 5-10. 
In these passages it is promised that, notwithstanding the apos- 
tasy of the people from Jehovah, mercy should be extended to 


e 
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them. The covenant between their Lord and them should be 
restored. All the people should return to the house of David 
and dwell together for ever, in a land of great fruitfulness and 
lenty. No bow or sword should come again into their land. 
Nous should henceforward think of an idol, but all should seek 
God and their king. Such declarations are of a general import, 
and vague in their nature. The person of Messiah appears only 
in iii. 5, where he is termed David. When it is said (11. 2) that 
the children of Israel and the children of Judah should ap- 
int themselves one head, the prophet does not understand 
essiah by the head; though Calvin and Hengstenberg after 
him say that Christ was intended. The head is here to be 
elected by the people; and it is absurd in Calvin to affirm that 
what properly belongs to God alone appears to be trans- 
ferred to men. Nor does Hosea mean by the head Zerubbabel, 
as Newcome and Henderson suppose. He had-no definite person 
in view. Palfrey need not ask, Do these passages contain 
‘‘delineations of the mission of Jesus, and of its objects and 
results?”! because no true critic supposes that they describe 
Jesus or his work. They are of a general Messianic tenour, 
and are common in the Old Testament prophets, expressing the 
ideal hopes and longings of the Hebrew mind after a golden age 
of peace and prosperity. 
he New Testament has different quotations from Hosea, as 
Matt. 11. 15, from Hosea xi. 1; Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7, from Hosea vi. 
6; Rom. ix. 25, 26, from Hosea ii. 1 and 25. In the first of these 
the Evangelist has put an allegorical sense into the passage 
which it has not in the prophet. In the last text the apostle 
has adapted to his argument the words of Hosea, which do not 
refer to the Gentiles, in the historical connection they occupy, 
but to the restoration of the fallen kingdom of Israel. Bishop 
Horsley is wrong in affirming that Hosea alludes to the calling 
of our Lord from Egypt, and to the resurrection on the third 
day; that he touches upon the final overthrow of the Anti- 
christian army in Palestine, by the immediate interposition of 
Jehovah, and that he celebrates in the loftiest strains of triumph 
and exaltation the Saviour’s final victory over death and hell.? 
To put these fancies into the prophet’s words, is to make him 
speak as a Christian living under the new dispensation. The 
main subject of description is Israel, respecting which kingdom, 
as well as that of Judah, the prophet indulges in ideal hopes, 
and delineates the future poetically, believing that glorious 
times of restoration and prosperity in the land were yet in store 
for his people, according to the infinite mercy of Jehovah their 


1 Academical Lectures, vol. ii. p. 427. 2 Biblical Criticism, vol. 11. p. 136. 
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covenant-God. Hosea predicts nothing of the ingrafting of the 
Gentiles into the hans of God; though Horsley is pleased to 
say that he predicts it in the strongest and clearest terms. His 
mind was occupied with his own country and people, not with 
the Gentiles. | | 

X. DEPENDENCE ON AND INDEPENDENCE OF OTHER PROPHETS. 
—Hengstenberg has tried to shew that Hosea has based his 
prophecies on the present Pentateuch. But the attempt is 
unsuccessful. All his proofs fail. That Hosea refers to Amos 
there is little doubt. There is a correspondence between the two 
in various passages that cannot be accidental. Amos was the 
older contemporary and may very probably have given an im- 
pulse to the mind of Hosea. Compare Hosea iv. 15 with Amos 
iv. 4, v. 5; Hosea vii. 10 with Amos vi. 8; Hosea x. 4 with 
Amos v. 7, vi. 12; Hosea viii. 14 with Amos ii. 5. 

That Jeremiah used the prophecies of Hosea there can be no 
doubt, because the correspondences are numerous and plain. 
Comp. Jer. iv. 3 with Hosea x. 12; Jer. v. 6-9 with Hosea xiii. 
7,8; Jer. v. 7-9 with Hosea iv. 18, 14; Jer. viii. 5 with Hosea 
ΧΙ. 7; Jer. ix. 12 with Hosea xiv. 9; Jer. xii. 4 with Hosea iv. 
3; Jer. xili. 27 with Hosea viii. 5; Jer. xiv. 10 with Hosea 
vill. 18, ix. 9; Jer. xxxi. 20 with Hosea 11. 21, xi. 8; Jer. xxxi. 
27 with Hosea 11. 25.! 

XI. Cuap. vi. 7: “ But they like men have transgressed the 
covenant: there have they dealt treacherously against me.”’ 

Among the many fictitious things in which theologians have 
indulged is “the covenant of works,” or the constitution estab- 
lished by God with Adam during the period of his mnocence. 
The present passage is adduced as a proof of such a covenant, 
being translated “ But they like Adam have transgressed the 
covenant.”’ This is an incorrect rendering. The true sense is, 
“‘ But they are like men who transgressed the covenant.” It is 
strange that such a scholar as Hitzig should adopt the Jike- 
Adam version. It is time that the ‘“covenant-theology” of 
Witsius and others had disappeared from the department of 
dogmatics. Covenants or contracts between God and man 
there cannot be. The divine procedure towards sinful, erring 
creatures, is characterised by mercy, love, and faithfulness. 
‘Phe injurious effect of assuming a covenant between God 
and Adam is seen in the words of the Westminster divines: 
“‘The covenant being made with Adam, not only for him- 
self, but for his posterity, all mankind descending from him 
by ordinary generation, sinned in him, and fell with him in 
his first transgression.” The unscripturalness of this has been 


1 Kueper, Jeremias librorum sacrorum interpres atque vindex, p. 67, et seqq. 
VOL. 111. 16 
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well pointed out by Taylor.! The covenant with Adam, whether 
it be called with some a covenant of works, or with others a 
covenant of grace, is a thing which theology should have repu- 
diated. If it had, men would have been saved from many 
foolish, absurd, and false ideas, such as the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity, their guilt in consequence of his sin, their 
exposure to the loss of chartered blessings, etc., etc.® 


1 The Scripture doctrine of Original Sin, p. 88 et seqq. ed. 1740. 
2 See Payne's doctrine af Original Sin, Lectures 1 to 6. 
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I. THe autHor.—Joel, Hebrew ONT, Septuagint ᾿Ιωήλ, was 
the son of Pethuel. Of his birthplace nothing is known. The 
traditional account in Pseudo-Epiphanius, according to which he 
was of Bethom, a village in the tribe of Reuben, is unreliable. 
He prophesied in the kingdom of Judah, and probably at Jeru- 
salem, as is inferred from various passages, 1, 9, 18, 14, 16; ii. 
1, 9, 15, 17; πὶ. 5; iv. 1, 2, 6, 16, etc. Here he makes fre- 
quent mention of priests, sacrifices, feasts, the temple, etc., 
speaking of them as of things present. He complains that the 
meat and drink offerings are cut off from the house of the Lord ; 
and that the priests, the Lord’s ministers, mourn. He summons 
the people to fasting, weeping, and humiliation, that Jehovah 
might bestow a blessing, which would lead to the restoration of 
the meat and drink offerings. Thus much value is attached to 
the forms of worship; more than is usual among the older 
prophets. He also exhibits great hatred against the heathen, 
who are assembled for slaughter in the valley of Jehoshaphat 
(iv. 11, etc., etc.), greater than is customary in the earlier 
ΣΕ Hence it is probable that he belonged to the tribe of 

evi, or to the priestly order. Perhaps he was a Levite.! 

II. Conrents oF THE BooK.—The work consists of a single 
prophecy, and cannot well be divided. Indeed it has an unity 
which forbids formal division. Some, however, as Keil, make it 
consist of two parts, viz., i. 2-18, and 11. 19-iv. 21; the former 
containing a general call to repentance amid the fearful plague, 
the exhortation becoming more urgent towards the close; the 
second containing the divine promise respecting the removal of 
this judgment, the destruction of all nations hostile to the theo- 
cracy, and the glorification of that theocracy by the richest 
blessings of nature, and the Spirit’s outpouring on all flesh. 
The two parts are said to be joined together by the historical 
remark intervening, “ And the Lord answered and said unto his 


! See Knobel, Der Prophetismus, II. pp, 133, 134. 
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people” (ii. 19), uniting both into one whole. Thus the pro- 
phecy, as far as it relates to the future, commences with part of 
the nineteenth verse, “ Behold I will send you corn, and wine, 
and oil,” οἷο." This division is incorrect, because the eight- 
eenth verse of the second chapter is not closely connected with 
the seventeenth. Rather should the separation be between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth. Hence Ewald, followed by E. 
Meier, makes two prophetic discourses in the work ; the former 
consisting of i. 1-11. 17; the latter of 11. 19-iv. 21; and makes 
the words “ then the Lord was jealous for his land and pitied his 
people, yea, the Lord answered and said unto his people” (ii. 18, 
19a), the prophet’s historical remark joining the two discourses 
together, intimating that Jehovah, in consequence of their 
repentance had again shewed mercy to His people, and speaks 
to them now in the promises that follow.? This is ingenious 
and plausible. We doubt, however, its correctness, as Bleek 
also does. The supposed historical remark of the prophet is 
rather a part of the prophetic discourse—an incipient promise. 
The verbs being in the imperfect with vau are no impediment ; 
because such is usual in the prophets. The preterite varies and 
enlivens the narrative.’ 

The prophet commences with a call to the inhabitants to 
mourn because of a heavy plague desolating the whole land, so 
that the usual meat and drink offerings could not be brought 
before Jehovah in the temple. The priests are therefore en- 
joined to institute a general fast, and summon the people to 
mount Zion together. The plague is called Jehorah’s army, His 
camp, the executor of his word; and ushers in the day of the 
Lord (i.-ii1. 11). The prophet exhorts both priests and people to 
repent with fasting; perhaps Jehovah would turn and be 
gracious to them, so that the land should be blessed again with 
fruitfulness (11. 12-17). He utters the confident assurance that 
the Lord would send corn, wine, and oil; that He would remove 
from them the northern army, casting it into two seas; that 
He would send the former and latter rain, so that the earth 
might yield abundant produce and the people praise the Lord 
(11. 18-27). It is then announced, that Jehovah would pour out 
his Spirit on all flesh ; that there should be extraordinary 
phenomena in heaven and earth; and that all calling on the 
name of the Lord at Jerusalem should be saved (ui. 1-5). 
Jehovah would bring back the captives of Judah and Jerusalem, 
and enter into judgment with all the peoples who had proved 
themselves the enemies of the Jews, of whom the Tyrians, 
Sidonians, and Edomites, are specially named (iv. 1-8), The 


1 Finleitung, p. 283, second edition. 2 Die Propheten, vol. i. p. 66. 
3 Bleek, Einleitung, p. 528. 
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Gentiles round about are next commanded to prepare themselves 
for battle with Jehovah. In the valley of Jehoshaphat, in the 
valley of decision, they would be punished. Henceforth Jeho- 
vah should dwell in Jerusalem, which would no more be pro- 
faned by strangers (iv. 13-17). The book closes with a promise 
that the land should be blessed with rich abundance, and 
watered by a fountain issuing from the house of the Lord; 
whilst Egypt and Edom should be desolate because of their 
bloody deeds against the Jews. Judah and Jerusalem should 
dwell for ever, and Jehovah inhabiting Zion would purify his 
Fee from the blood-guiltiness still adhering to them (iv. 

-21). 

III. Nature oF THE DESCRIPTION IN THE FIRST AND SECOND 
CHAPTERS.—Is the description of the locusts in the first and 
second chapters literal or figurative? Is a real army of foes 
meant by the locusts who invade the land of Judah and desolate 
it; or does the language refer to those animals alone ? 

The question turns on the point whether a future or present 
calamity be meant; whether the writer describes a present 
plague or predicts a future one? Hiavernick refers to i. 15 and 
ii. 1, 2 for proof that a future plague is predicted. Both speak 
of the day of the Lord being at hand. By this day the pon 
means the time of general judgment, whose precursor he con- 
siders the plague! The identity of the day with the desolation 
of the locusts is not implied, as that critic affirms; but the latter 
is the prognostic of the former. In i. 6, 7 we read, “a nation 
is come up upon my land, strong and without number, whose 
teeth are the teeth of a lion, and he hath the cheek teeth of a 
great lion. He hath laid my vine waste, and barked my fig- 
tree: he hath made it clean bare and cast it away ; the branches 
_ thereof are made white.” Again in ver. 10: “The field is 
wasted, the land mourneth; for the corn is wasted: the new 
wine is dried up, the oil languisheth.” Thus the desolation is 
treated as a present thing; and on the ground of it Joel exhorts 
to repentance. The people saw it before their eyes; they knew 
what it was. It is not spoken of as a future thing of which 
they were ignorant, but as a present calamity. To regard 
the description as a prediction is against its whole tenour and 
a for it is a plague that ushers in the great day of the 

r 


In favour of the figurative it is argued— 

(a) That it is the oldest, the traditional interpretation, found 
as early as in the Targums, and therefore having in its favour ἃ 
strong presumption. Even Isaiah xiii, 8 based on Joel 1]. 6, 


1 Hinleitung IL,, 2, pp. 293, 294. 
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and generally on the first and second chapters of this book is an 
authority for the figurative explanation ; as is Jeremiah also 
(comp. Joel 1. 13 with Jer. iv. 8; Joel 11. 9 with Jer. ix. 20).! 
In answer to this argument, it may be alleged that traditional 
exegesis has often to be rejected, because internal evidence 
requires its abandonment. And the prophets reproduce and use 
freely in their own way passages from their predecessors’ 
writings ; not adhering to the literal or figurative, because either 
the one or the other belongs to the original. They are not so 
slavishly dependent on the descriptions of others, but form 
their own discourse upon them with freedom and originality of 
method. 

(ὁ) The Pentateuch is the basis of Joel’s symbolical picture, 
especially Ex. x. and Deut. xxviii. 38, 39. So too Hosea uses 
the utterances of the law in his symbolical description (Hosea i.- 
111.) ; and Amos vii. 1-3 regards an approaching judgment in the 
light of a desolating swarm of locusts.? Besides the remarks just 
made in (a), it is surely unnecessary to state that every prophet has 

is own manner of description; one being no rule for another. 
It has not yet been proved, because it is impossible, that Joel, 
Hosea, and Amos made use of the present Pentateuch, which 
did not exist in their time. 

(c) The close connection of the first and second part of Joel’s 
prophecy shews the former to be figurative. The outpouring of 
the Spirit on the humbled covenant-people, and the judgment 
upon the anti-theocratic powers, presuppose a conflict in which 
the theocracy had been involved with heathenism. For this the 
latter meets with deserved punishment.’ The close connection 
here presented does not require the sense put upon the first part 
of the prophecy, As the desolating locusts are the premonitory 
sign and symptom of the great judicial day, the latter is depicted 
as commencing with the heathen nations, who are judged for 
their former deeds of violence against the chosen people. From 
the transitions occurring in the prophets it should not be inferred 
that descriptions of the destruction of the heathens before the 
Messianic time, or at its introduction, should be necessarily pre- 
soa by an account of the evils they had inflicted on the chosen 

eople. 
(d) A number of passages in the first two chapters cannot be 
explained otherwise than figuratively. Thus in ii. 20 "ΒΝ 
the northern, is unsuitable to locusts, and can only refer to the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans, the enemies of Israel living in the 
north and invading it from that quarter. In i. 6 the host is 
designated “13, the right appellation of the heathen. In ii. 17 


1 Havernick, Einleit. II. 2, p. 296, 3 Ibid. pp. 296, 297. “ 8 Ibid. p. 297. 
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Jehovah is entreated not to give His heritage to reproach lest 
the heathen should rule over them. 

With regard to ii. 20, it may be said that swarms of locusts 
are met with in Syria, the Syrian desert, and Irak, which a 
north-east wind would bring from Syria to Judea; whence the 
word northern is applicable. Ewald points the word differently, 
YNE¥X from the root AS or FES to dispose in order, to marshal, in 
Arabic and Aramezan. The word is thus an adjective from the 
substantive BY rank, and denotes well-arranged or marshalled 
army. We are averse to shifts of this kind, though Meier fol- 
lows Ewald, calling the conjecture an excellent one.? As the — 
locusts are called an army and personified, 3 is appropriate to 
them in i. 6. In ii. 17, the right translation is, “that the 
heathen should mock at them,” Ὠ ἃ ΞΟ Ὁ». The verb 

wD not only means to rule, but to use a bye-word against, to 
mock. This is shewn by its use in Ezek. xii. 23, xvi. 44, and 
Num. xxi. 27. In vain does Hengstenberg deny this significa- 
tion, and attempt to explain the parallels otherwise* His 
authority in philology cannot be accepted. 

(e) If the vision of the locusts were not symbolical, “the 
hyperbole were else almost profane.”* Joel does not describe 
ὃ prophetic vision, but an actual desolation caused by an invad- 
ing army of locusts. The poetical hyperbole is not greater than 
what we find elsewhere in the prophets. If it be almost profane 
what will Browne say of Hosea’s expression, “ He (the Lord) 
shall roar like a lion” (xi. 10)? The charge of profanity is 
strangely out of place. 

None of the arguments urged by Hengstenberg and Haver- 
nick against the literal acceptation is weighty; while various 
phenomena in the description apply only to locusts, Not only 
is there no necessity for departing from the literal sense, but 
sufficient reasons enjoin adherence to it. It is not suited to the 
Assyrians or any other hostile power to say of them that the 
have the teeth of a lion with which they destroy the vine, bar 
the fig-tree, make the branches clean bare and white. With 
what propriety could their appearance be compared to the ap- 
pearance of horses, and their running to that of horsemen (11. 4) ? 
How could it be stated that “they shall run /ike mighty men; 
they shall climb the wall dike men of war” (ii. 7)? 18 it appro- 
priate to speak of them as “entering in at the windows like a 
thief” (ii. 9)? If a hostile invasion were meant, how is it that 
the devastation is confined to the vegetable productions and cattle, 
without any mention of personal injury sustained by the Jews? 


1 Havernick, Einleit., II. 2, pp. 297, 298, 2 Der Prophet Joel, p. 123.. 
3 Christologie, vol. 111. p. 159, et seqq. 4 Ordo Seclorum, p: 692. 
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‘The literal acceptation is confirmed by the fact, that locusts are 
named as instruments of the divine justice in Deut. xxviii. 38, 
89; and by Solomon at the dedication of the temple (1 Kings 
vill. 37). 

Holzhausen and Henderson take the first chapter literally, but 
the second figuratively. This is arbitrary. The comparison of 
the locusts in the second chapter with horses and military heroes, 
shews that the~narrative does not refer to them. Both chapters 
must be understood in the same manner, either as alluding to 
locusts, or to a hostile army invading Judah. They are closely 
connected, and should not be severed in their application. 

The advocates of the allegorical interpretation have applied it 
to different enemies of the theocracy. As there are four names 
in ii. 25, the locust, the cankerworm, the caterpillar, the palmer- 
worm, Ephrem the Syrian refers them to Tiglath-pileser, Shal- 
maneser, Sennacherib, and Nebuchadnezzar. According to 
Jerome, the Jews of his day took them to represent the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, the Medes and Persians, the Greeks, 
particularly Antiochus Epiphanes, and the Romans. Cyril of 
Alexandria nearly coincides. Even Grotius follows Ephrem, 
except that he substitutes Phul for Nebuchadnezzar. Hengsten- 
berg observes that the analogies of the four horns in Zech. ii. 1- 
4 (i. 18-21), the four beasts in Daniel, the seven heads of the 
beast in Revelations, are decisive in favour of the view that 
importance belongs to the number four, as such. He agrees 
with the Jews of Jerome’s day.?- Browne conjectures that they 
symbolise four crises to the chosen people of God, the Baby- 
lonian, Syro-Macedonian, Roman, and Anti-christian. All this 
1s fancy. The four kinds or swarms of locusts are nothing but 
locusts, having no ulterior or figurative meaning. 

Holzhausen unites the two interpretations, applying the lan- 
guage literally to the locusts and figuratively to the Assyrian 
invaders. This double sense is unwarrantable; whether the 
second be applied to the Assyrian, or with others, to the 
Babylonian, invasion. Its arbitrariness is shewn by an exten- 
sion of the secondary sense to the invasions of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans. The plural sense in every form must be 
rejected ; since the prophet describes a present judgment. 

τ αὐ . ΒΑΤῈ.-- [6 time of Joel has been very differently reck- 
oned :— 

1. Bunsen places him about 950 B.c., 1.6. from fifteen to 
twenty five years after Shishak king of Egypt invaded Judah 
in Rehoboam’s fifth year, 970. This cireumstance led the pre- 


1 See Krahmer, De Joelis prophets state, p. 26. 
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phet to threaten Egypt (ix. 19).! Surely we should not look 
for written prophecies so early, when even Elijah and Elisha at 
a later date were not authors. 

2. I. F. Bauer assigns him to the reign of Jehoshaphat, 
914 5.0. 

3. Kimchi and others put him in Jehoram’s reign, 889 B.c. 

4. Some think that he prophesied in the beginning of the 
reign of Joash, 877-847 B.c. So Credner, Movers, Hitzig, 
Meier, Winer, Ewald, Hofmann, Bauer, Delitzsch, Keil. 

5. Others put him in the beginning of Uzziah’s reign, between 
800 and 780 8.c., but nearer 800; as Abarbanel, Vitringa, Mol- 
denhauer, Rosenmiiller, Von Coelln, Eichhorn, Jaeger, Gram- 
berg, Knobel, De Wette, Holzhausen, and Bleek. 

6. Bertholdt assigns him to the time of Hezekiah, 725 and 
following years B.c. He supposes his oracle to have appeared 
after the sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign, 718. With him Steudel 
agrees, | 

7. Justi puts him in the time of Micah. | 

8. Several Jewish writers, among whom is Rashi, with 
Drusius, Newcome, Jahn, and others, place him under Man- 
asseh, 696 B.c. 

9. Tarnovius, Eckermann, Calmet, and others assign him to 
the reign of Josiah, 639 8.0. 

10. Vatke puts him after the exile at Babylon. 

The prophet adduces as the enemies of Judah the Phenicians 
and Philistines, who had robbed Jehovah’s treasures, and sold 
the captive Jews to the Greeks (iv. 1-8). He also speaks of the 
Kgyptians and Edomites, who had shed innocent blood in Judah 
(iv. 19). . These are the only hostile peoples noticed. Neither 
the Syrians nor Chaldeans are named. Hence he lived before 
these nations rose to great power and excited the fears, as well 
as the hatred, of Judah. 

In Amos iv. 6-9 there is a description of a famine, drought, 
and desolation caused by the ravages of the palmer-worm. 
There is a similar description in Joel i. 4, etc.; ii. 2, etc., 20, 
etc., which refers to the same plague, because the resemblance 
is striking, and the very name of the consuming animal the same 
(Joel i. 4; Amos iv. 9). There is this difference, however, that 
Joel speaks of the disaster as present when he wrote; while 
Amos refers to it as past and having produced no salutary effect ; 
for which reason he threatens still farther punishment. It is 
true that Amos describes a plague which fell upon Israel, and 
Joel one that happened to Judah, on which account Credner denies 
that both speak of one and the same.? But surely both king- 
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doms might be visited by the same calamities at the same time. 
The desolation was not confined to a small district. It lasted 
for several years (Joel ii. 25), and was an extraordinary one. 
Each prophet speaks of it merely in relation to the kingdom 
where he was. Hence we infer that the two prophets, Joel and 
Amos, were contemporaries. This is confirmed by the fact that 
both announce judgments against the nations because they had 
sold the captive Jews to other peoples. Tyre, Sidon, and the 
Philistines are specified by Joel as guilty of selling the children 
of Judah and Jerusalem to the Grecians (iv. 4-6). Gaza and 
Tyre are specified by Amos as delivering the captives to Edom 
(Amos i. 3-10). The Israelites and those belonging to Judah 
were sold as slaves to different persons. They were disposed of 
in different directions, according to the chances of commerce. 
This harsh treatment of the covenant-people, of which the two 
prophets speak, points to the same period. According to these 
remarks, Joel was the older contemporary of Amos, and lived in 
the commencement of Uzziah’s reign, about 800 s.c.1 This is 
also shewn by Amos’s borrowing several expressions from him. 
Thus Amos ix. 13 is from Joel iv. 18; i. 2 from Joel iv. 16. 
We know that the Levitical worship of Jehovah flourished at 
that time (Jocl i. 9, 18, 14, 16; it. 12-17). The priests, who 
are often mentioned by our prophet, appear to have been influ- 
ential under this king of Judah (2 Chron. xxvi. 16, etc.). No 
formidable power threatens the covenant-people, but glowing 
hopes of the future splendour of the theocracy are indulged. 
This agrees with the time of Uzziah, who waged successful wars 
against the Edomites, Philistines, and Arabians, and compelled 
the Ammonites to pay tribute. Well might the military con- 
quests and religious activity of Uzziah excite high hopes of 
Judah’s future in the breast of the prophet. 

Some circumstances have been thought to militate against so 
late a date as that now assigned to Joel. It is said that Edom 
is threatened with impending judgment (iv. 19-21). This dis- 
trict revolted from Judah under Jehoram (2 Kings vii. 20) ; 
but Amaziah subdued it and took the capital Selah (2 Kings 
xiv. 7); and his conquest was the fulfilment of Joel’s prophecy, 
when the innocent blood of the Jews, which had been shed in 
the Edomite territory, was avenged (Joel iv. 19-21). Hence it 
is inferred that Joel must have prophesied before Amaziah’s 
victory over the Edomites in the valley of Salt. Plausible as 
this reasoning appears, it is somewhat precarious. It is not at 
all certain that the conquest in question fulfilled Joel’s prophecy. 
At any rate it was not permanent, for Jeremiah threatens Edom 
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in the same strain (Jer. xlix. 17). We believe that Amaziah 
did not fulfil the prediction. Edom did not become under him 
‘a desolate wilderness.” The verse in which Egypt and Edom 
are spoken of is part of a Messianic passage (iv. 19). In the highly 
poetical and ideal description of the golden age awaiting the 
theocracy, the prophet specifies two of its permanent enemies as 
for ever overthrown—blotted from among the nations. Indeed 
they are adduced as representatives of all the heathen peoples, 
who should be destroyed at the commencement of the glorious 
period anticipated. Under Jehoram the Edomites had shewn 
their formidable strength and proved a restless enemy to Judah, 
as we may infer from 1. 11. 

Another objection to the date assumed is stated by Credner, 
which rests upon the prophet’s silence respecting the Syrians, 
who, in the time of Jehoash of Judah, had shewn their enmity 
by invading Judah under Hazael. It is stated in 2 Kings xu. 
that Jehoash purchased the departure of these Syrian invaders 
with the treasures of the temple and king’s house. In the books 
of Chronicles it is even affirmed that they came to Jerusalem, 
destroyed all the princes of the people, and defeated a very great 
host. If then this event had preceded the time of the prophet, 
he would have mentioned the Syrians among the enemies of 
Judah to be punished, as Amos does. In answer to this, Bleek 
observes that the inference would only be correct if the invasion 
of the Syrians had taken place shortly before; whereas, half a 
century intervened, during which hostilities were not renewed 
between Syria and Judah, as they were between the covenant- 
people and the Phenicians, Philistines, and Edom. There was 
therefore little necessity for mentioning the Syrians, especi- 
ally as the kingdom of Israel lay between them and Judah.'' In 
addition to this it may be mentioned that suspicion attaches to 
the narrative in 2 Chron. xxiv., stating that Hazael actually 
invaded Jerusalem. According to 2 Kings, he merely purposed 
to set out with an army against Judah, and was bought off. 
The first war that Judah had with that people was in the time 
of Ahaz, 743 B.c. Before that time they never came into such 
collision with the chosen people as to render themselves an 
object of national hatred, as Judah’s leading enemies were. 
Amos is fuller in details than Joel. He might also speak of the 
Syrians much more naturally than Joel, because he prophesies 
of Israel, not of Judah from whom they were more distant. 

V. SryLeE AND LANGUAGE.—The book belongs to the best pro- 
ductions of prophetic literature. The ideas are vigorous and 
noble ; the diction pure, classical, elegant. The language is 
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alike distinguished for depth, fullness, and easy flow. A rich 
imagination is accompanied by a good style. In regularity of 
rhythm he resembles Amos; in its liveliness, Nahum; and in 
both Habakkuk. The description of the locusts which, like an 
innumerable army, darken the sun, spare nothing, but pass irre- 
sistibly into cities and houses, laying the entire land waste and 
ultimately finding their grave in the sea, is picturesque and 
natural. Its fidelity, wrought up though it be with much poetic 
effect, is attested by various travellers, who have witnessed the 
ravages of the insect. Locusts generally appear in times of 
great drought (i. 20, ii. 3, 23), being brought by the wind from 
the desert, and soon cover the entire face of the country where 
they settie. In a few days their ravages are seen; the very 
foliage and bark of the tree being destroyed (i. 11, 12). In 
towns they cover the streets and houses, creeping over the build- 
ings and walls, and continue their march unchecked (11. 5, 7, 8), 
till they commonly perish in the Mediterranean Sea (11. 20). 

VI. Din THE PROPHET WRITE MORE THAN THIS ΒΟΟΚ P—Ewald 
supposes that the book is but a small part of Joel’s writings. 
This he derives from the peculiarity of the language, which is 
not so independent and genuine poetry as might be expected 
from so early a period.! Perhaps the critic is right. The lan- 
guage is smoother and more flowing than one would infer from 
an author who wrote so little. It has also been thought that 
Is. 1, 2-4 and Mic. iv. 1-4 is a passage which belongs to Joel. 
It is certainly like his composition, and is pronounced his both 
by Ewald? and Hitzig. Few remains of the prophet, however, 
have been preserved. It is likely that the book proceeded from 
himself in its present form. 

VII. Messtanic passaces.—The most remarkable of these is 
ii. 1-5, in which Joel predicts a general outpouring of the Spirit 
on all Israel, accompanied with wonders and signs. This is 
applied by Peter to the day of Pentecost, which was indeed an 
incipient fulfilment. A fuller realization is yet to be expected 
when the Gospel shall have more power over the hearts of men. 
Another passage is iv. 18-21. Both are Messianic in a general 
and wide sense, because the longed-for period is not connected 
with the person of the Messiah the Saviour, which is also the case 
in the greater number of Messianic predictions. Jehovah him- 
self is described as the protector of his people, dwelling among 
them in Zion. The prophet’s ideas of the golden time are of a 
mixed nature ; for he adduces both political relations and a more 
spiritual condition of the people. In the fourth chapter it is 
ushered in by a general judgment upon all heathen nations, who 
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are assembled in the valley of Jehoshaphat for slaughter and 
destruction. For them, therefore, there is no room in the 
restored theocracy. Judah shall abide for ever without them. 
In other prophets we meet with the same ideas; a general 
destruction of the heathen immediately preceding the happy 
time of peace and salvation, extraordinary fertility of the land, 
and a glorious condition of the Jewish state. It need 
scarcely be said that such delineations are ideal, expressing the 
aspirations and hopes of the prophet in the language of poetry. 
They should not be converted into prose or definite predic- 
tions, for which they were never intended. In their very 
nature they are vague, because the prophets had no definite 
knowledge of the future. They looked forward to a better age 
than it was their lot to live in, when Israel should he glorious, 
enjoying the immediate presence and favour of Jehovah, and 
reigning over the earth in peace. That age they depicted very 
differently, according to their idiosyncracies and the relations of 
their times. 

If these remarks be correct, it is wrong to represent the pro- 
phet Joel predicting the blessings of the gospel, the general con- 
version and return of the Jews, and the destruction of the Jewish 
polity. His ideal delineations may be applied to gospel times ; 
but assuredly he himself did not think of aught connected with 
Christianity. Nor did any prophet dream of the destruction of 
the Jewish state. All their belief and hopes centred in its ever- 
lasting duration, according to the divine covenant. Their high- 
est aspirations were continually connected with the literal Judah 
—with Jerusalem and Zion, spots hallowed to their hearts by 
fond memories, and dearer still in the cherished longings of the 
future. It is absurd, therefore, to look for a literal or definite 
JSulfilment of these Messianic prophecies, under the Christian 
dispensation. No proper fulfilment—a thing unsuited to their 
nature—awaited them. In a general way their spirit may 
be said to find its best expression in Christianity. They admit 
of adaptation toit. The golden age of the prophets appears in 
the gospel period under a far different form from that which 
they imagined. 
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J. CIRCUMSTANCES IN THE PROPHET’S LIFE—Amos was a shep- 
herd at Tekoah, a small town in the kingdom of Judah, twelve 
Roman miles south of Jerusalem. Although doubts have been 
thrown on the fact that he was a native of this place, and 
attempts have been made by Harenberg' and others to shew 
that he was an Ephraimite, or born in the territory of Israel, no 
probability attaches to them. In vii. 14 Amos himself says: 
“1 was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son ; but I was an 
herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit,” whence it appears 
that he was not educated for a prophet in the prophetic schools, 
nor prepared for the office by human training; but that he was 
a simple herdman who kept sheep and cultivated sycamore 
trees.” He was called by God immediately to the prophetic 
office, and furnished with the suitable gift. It is superfluous to 
inquire if the description he gives implies that he was poor. 
The word 1) (1. 1) means in 2 Kings ui. 4 a possessor of large 
herds of sheep. His prophecies also shew an acquaintance with 
the law and early prophets which would seem to indicate that 
he was in comfortable circumstances, and had received an edu- 
cation above the position of a poor man when he was divinel 
called. Rashi and D. Kimchi strive to represent him as a rich 
man, on the ground of the word "913; and Harenberg on that 
of “ata (vu. 14), building too much on the expressions. It is 
impossible to prove that he was rich. 

The manner of his death, and his burial place, are unknown. 
Fable, however, has supplied them. It is said that after 
Amaziah the priest of Bethel had frequently struck him, the 
son gave him a fatal wound during sleep with a club; and that 
the prophet returned, still breathing, to his native land, where 
he died within two days, and was buried with his fathers.” 

II. ΤΊΜΕ WHEN HE PROPHESIED.—It is expressly stated that 
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he prophesied in the days of Uzziah king of Judah, and in the 
days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel, two years 
before the earthquake (i. 1). Nothing more is known of this 
earthquake than that it took place under Uzziah (Zech. xiv. 5). 
According to Josephus and other Jews the earthquake is said to 
have happened when Uzziah went into the temple to sacrifice 
against the will of the priests; but this is inconsistent with the 
sacred narrative. We may conclude that he prophesied about 
790 3.c., and therefore was contemporary with Joel, Hosea, and 
partly with Isaiah also. The contents of the prophecies agree 
with this date. The Assyrians are referred to as having made 
conquests in the north, in Mesopotamia and Babylon, as threat- 
ening Syria and even menacing Israel. “‘The people of Syria 
shall go into captivity unto Kir” (i. 5). This was accomplished 
under Tiglath Pileser by the Assyrians, about 740. ‘Behold I 
will raise up against you a nation, O house of Israel, saith the 
Lord, the God of hosts; and they shall afflict you from the 
entering in of Hemath unto the river of the wilderness”’ (vi. 14). 
This also alludes to Syria, who carried away the Israelites into 
Mesopotamia (v. 27). The first invasion of Israel was made by 
Phul at the time of Menahem, 772-761. Calneh had fallen 
(vi. 2); so had Gath, the latter having been conquered by 
Uzziah. ‘Thus Amos prophesied after Uzziah 811 n.c. Israel 
was in a flourishing condition. It had been restored to its 
ancient limits and prosperity. But with this outward state had 
come luxury, pride, idolatry, immorality, and oppression of the 

oor (vi. 1-3; v. 18; i. 7, 8; iv. 1; v.11; vi. 4-6; vii. 10). 
Nhis suits the time of Jeroboam, and nothing leads beyond it. 
The prophet never hints at the state of anarchy which succeeded 
Jeroboam’s death. Hence we infer that he wrote before 784, 
the year in which that monarch died. Perhaps 790 may be 
assumed as the most probable date.! 

III. Conrents.—The book may be divided into two parts, viz., 
chaps. i.-vi., and vil.-ix, the former containing discourses, the 
latter visions and symbols. The coming judgments of God 
against the neighbouring Gentile nations are announced, against 
the Damascene Syrians, the Philistines and Tyrians, the Edom- 
ites, the Ammonites, and Moabites (i. 1-11. 8). This is followed 
by an oracle against Judah for despising the law of God and 
allowing themselves to be led astray by lying vanities, on which 
account Jehovah would send ἃ fire upon them to devour the 
eae of Jerusalem (u. 4, 5). The prope then passes to 

srael, to whom he administers a general reproof while enume- 
rating their various sins against God. He announces the divine 
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judgments with a particular enumeration of their several causes, 
dwelling on their luxury and oppression. The prophet exhorts 
them to repentance, and threatens them with severe chastise- 
ment, with the desolation of Samaria and the other cities of 
Israel, and the transportation of the inhabitants beyond Damas- 
cus (11. 6-vi. 14). The seventh chapter contains visions repre- 
senting the destruction of Israel and the house of Jeroboam 
under the images of grasshoppers, fire, and a plumb line; fol- 
lowed by a narrative of the enmity shewn to Amos by Amaziah 
pet at Bethel, and a threatening prophecy against him and 

is house, with a prediction of Israel’s captivity. Another 
vision of a basket with some new fruit shews Israel’s ripeness 
for destruction (viii. 1-3) ; to which is appended a reproval 
of oppression and a threatening of a spiritual famine (vill. 
4-14). The ninth chapter contains a new vision in which the 
prophet beholds the Lord standing at the altar, commanding 
destruction, before whom none escapes. The divine judgment is 
farther described, followed by the promise that Jehovah will 
restore the tabernacle of David in all its former splendour, that 
Israel will possess the remnant of Edom and all nations on 
whom the divine name is called; that the land will be blessed 
with great fertility, and the waste places be repaired. 

IV. DispostrioN AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE PROPHECIES.— 
Various attempts have been made by Harenberg, Dahl, Ber- 
tholdt and others to divide different discourses according to the 
times at which they were delivered. But it is impossible to do so 
with any degree of probability. Knobel’s supposition that iii.-vi. 
contain the discourses of the prophet at Bethel, and that vii. 10-17 
is not in its right place but should come after the sixth chapter, 
is untenable.! The germ of the whole lies in vii. 1-ix. 10, part of 
which (vii. 1, etc.) the prophet uttered in substance at Bethel. On 
returning to Judah he continued his visions (viii. 1, etc.), and com- 
mitted them to writing. He also expanded and added to his utter- 
ances so as to fit them for a wider circle. Thus he prefixed chapters 
i.-vi. Chapters i.-ii. 5 form a sort of introduction to the whole. 
And that his book might not be wholly of a threatening and 
gloomy import, he appended at the close a Messianic prophecy 
of consoling character. The order in which the book is arranged 
is excellent. The prophet begins with judgments against the 
neighbouring Gentile nations—the enemies of the covenant- 
people—who were to he punished for their sins against the living 
God; then passes to Judah, which is briefly touched ; and pro- 
ceeds to Israel, against which kingdom his commission was 
chiefly directed. In the fate of other peoples Israel might see 


_ } See Baur’s Amos, ἢ. 112. 
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the propery heavier punishments for their obstinate 
rebellion against Him who had chosen them from among the 
nations. The consolatory Messianic promise is a fit conclusion 
to the whole. 

There is little doubt that the prophet wrote the work as 
we now have it. When he had fulfilled his mission at Bethel, 
he returned to Judah and expanded his ideas so as to fit them 
for others besides the limited circle they were originally addressed 
to. And we see no good reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
title, though Ewald supposes it not to be Amos’s. 

V. Postrion AND IMPORTANCE OF AMOS IN THE PROPHETIC 
SERIES.—The position and importance of Amos in the develop- 
ment of Israelitism have been well shewn by Baur.! The dis- 
tinction between an Israel after the spirit and an Israel after the 
flesh distinctly appears for the first time in this prophet, who 
clearly enjoins an inward reception of the law, without which all 
outward works are worthless. 


I hate, I despise your feast days, 

And I will not smell in your solemn assemblies, ᾿ 

Though ye offer me burnt offerings and your meat offerings I will not accept them ; 
Neither will i regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts. | 

Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs ; 

For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 

But let judgment run down as waters, 

And righteousness as a mighty stream.—(v. 21-24), 


We have also in Amos an early intimation that the Gentiles 
should share in the prosperity promised to Israel. 

VI. Sry_z anp LancuacE.—The prophecies are distinguished 
by force, freshness, clearness, and regularity. The rhythm of 
the sentences is rounded and periodic; the imagery, which is 
commonly taken from pastoral life, is fresh and beautiful. Com- 
pare i. 3; ui. 13; ii. 4, 5, 8, 12; iv. 2, 7,9; v. 8,19; vi 12; 
vii. 1; ix. 8, 9, 13, 15. When therefore Jerome calls Amos 
‘“‘rude in speech but not in knowledge,” applying to him what 
the Apostle Paul said of himself, we must not suppose that the 
prophet is rude, ineloquent, or wanting in the highest qualifica- 
tions for writing ; though Calmet and others seem to have under- 
stood Jerome’s opinion in that manner. If he meant so, he was 
certainly mistaken. Lowth, no mean judge of style, says: “ Let 
any person who has candour and perspicacity enough to judge, 
not from the man but from his writings, open the volume of his 
predictions, and he will, I think, agree with me, that our shep- 
herd is not a whit behind the very chief of the prophets. He 
will agree, that as in sublimity and magnificence he is almost 
equal to the greatest, so in splendour of diction and elegance of 


1 Der Prophet Amos, p. 440, et 8046. 
VOL. III, 17 
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expression he is scarcely inferior to any.’’ Some of his descrip- 
tions of Jehovah’s majesty are in the highest style of sublimity, 
as v. 8, 9; ix. 5, 6. Perhaps Jerome referred to the ortho- 
graphy of Amos, which is certainly not pure in various cases, 
and reminds one of the humble dialect of the shepherd. Thus 
we find ΩΦ for p's u. 13; DRA for DDI v. 11; ANH for 
AYN vi. 8; FID for FWD vi. 10; pre’ for pry? vil. 16; 
pes for ΓΝ 9.3 vii. 8. 

Peculiar expressions in Amos are: cleanness of teeth, iv. 6; the 
high places of Isaac, vu. 9; the house of Isaac, vii. 16; he that 
createth the wind, iv. 13. 

VII. His usE OF PRECEDING, AND INFLUENCE UPON SUCCEED- 
ING, PROPHETS.—Though we hold, with Baur, that Amos knew 
the oracle of Joel in its written form, it is too much to say with 
him, that he aimed to assert and demonstrate the continuous 
validity of Joel’s utterances.' Comp. Amos i. 2 with Joel iv. 
16; i. 6, 9, with Joel iv. 2-7; ix. 18 with Joel iv. 18. That he 
was acquainted with the Pentateuch in its present form 18 un- 
proved and unprovable. He may have known the Elohim 
documents. He may also have known the Jehovist. Many 
statements embodied in the Pentateuch were handed down by 
tradition. The Israelites were not ignorant of the essence of 
Moses’s law in the time of this prophet, else the prophetic threat- 
enings and warnings would have been unintelligible. But Deut- 
eronomy was not written so early, and therefore our present 
Pentateuch did not exist. 

Later prophets have been indebted to Amos for ideas and 
expressions. Thus the author of Zech. ix. 1-11 shews the in- 
fluence Amos had upon him in his threatenings of the Damas- 
cenes (ix. 1, etc.), the Phenicians (ix. 3, etc.), and the cities of 
the Philistines (ix. 5-7). Like his predecessor, the writer omits 
all mention of Gath among the Philistine towns. In like man- 
ner Zephaniah threatens the four principal cities of the Philis- 
tines, with the exception of Gath (ii. 4, etc.), after he had 
exhorted them to repentance, like Amos (v. 14). Jeremiah has 
imitated Amos still more extensively (compare Jer. xlix. 27 with 
Amos i. 4; xlix. 3 with Amos i. 15; xlvi. 6 with Amos u. 14; 
xlviii. 24 with Amos i. 12 and ii. 2; Jer. xlix. 18, 20-22, with 
Amos i. 12; Jer. xxv. 30 with Amos i. 2; Jer. xxxi. 35 with 
Amos iv. 13; Jer. xliv. 11 with Amos ix. 4, 8. A comparison 
of Jeremiah’s oracles against foreign nations with the parallel 
ones of Amos will shew the similarity between them. Ezekiel 
has also been influenced by our prophet in his description of 
other nations (xxv.-xxxii.). Compare Ezek. xxviii. 26 wi 


1 Der Prophet Amos, Einleitung, p. 61. 
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Amos ix. 14; Ezek. xxvii. 2, xxviii. 12, xxxii. 2, with Amos 
v. 1; Ezek. xxxv. 5, etc., with Amos i.11. Haggai has also 
copied him. Compare Amos iv. 9 with Hag. ii. 17. So too 
Zechariah; compare iii. 2 with Amos iv. 11. Perhaps the 
Deutero-Isaiah had Amos iv. 138, etc., and v. 8, οἷο, in his 
memory, when he wrote xlu. 5, xlv. 7, 12. 

VIII.—Cuap. 1x. 11, 12: 


In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, 

And close up the breaches thereof, 

And I will raise up his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old; 

That they may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen upon whom my 
name is named, 

Saith the Lord that doeth this. 


These words are part of a Messianic prophecy in which the 
prophet describes the future period on which the hopes of the 
pious were always concentrated in adversity. He predicts the 
restoration of the former unity and strength of the nation as it 
was under David. The true theocracy should reappear in its 
ancient extent and splendour. All the peoples once embraced 
in it should come to it again. The remnant of Edom and of all 
peoples acquainted with the name of Jehovah should come and 
be a part of the renewed kingdom. Thus the prophecy relates 
to the restoration of the Davidic kingdom and the extension of 
the theocracy to the heathen. 

In Acts xv. 17 James quotes the passage from the LXX., but 
freely. Instead of DIS NINEMSN 10)" the translators appear 
to have read, MIN NN DIN MNY IWF, which gives a diffe- 
rent sense. We do not think that they read the Hebrew thus: 
they inverted and paraphrased it. James announces that the 
prophecy had its fulfilment in the establishment of the Chris- 
-tian church, and the reception within its pale of Gentile 
with Jewish converts. The words of the prophet are adapted 
by the speaker to the circumstances of the early converts to 
Christianity ; they are not interpreted. Amos, like many other 
prophets, never speaks of the Messiah’s person. He looks for- 
ward to the Messianic period in a general sense, without the 
idea of Messiah as a person ; for Jehovah Himself is sometimes 
depicted as bringing about the restoration of all things, and 
reigning. Amos paints ideally the extended and restored king- 
dom of David, the Edomites and others forming a part of it and 
worshipping the true God. No such fulfilment as that announced. 
wy James was contemplated by the prophet or any intelligent 

ew. 7 
We need hardly say that the eleventh verse does not contain 


1 See Baur’s Amos, p. 127, et seqq. 
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“8, distinct prophecy of the restoration of the Jewish church 
after the Babylonish captivity,” as Henderson supposes; nor the 
remainder of the Idumeans those “ amalgamated with the tribes 
of Arabia which embraced the Christian faith,” : 

Chap. v. 25-27. 


Did ye offer sacrifices and gifts to me in the desert forty years, 
O house of Israel ? 

And yet ye carried about the tabernacle of your king, 

And the framework of your images, 

The star of your god which ye made to yourselves, 

Therefore I will remove you, etc. 


The question is equivalent to a negative, not absolute but 
comparative. Ye did not offer such sacrifices to God in the 
desert as he was pleased with. How could you, when at the 
same time ye carried about idolatrous images? Therefore, be- 
cause ye are now offering sacrifices, and at the same time follow- 
ing idolatrous practices, neglecting judgment and righteousness 
after the example of your fathers, I will send you away into 
captivity beyond Damascus. 

The 1 prefixed to D'MI33 we take as an interrogative, and 
not the article as Maurer thinks. The question might have an 
affirmative answer, thus: “even during your forty years’ abode 
in the wilderness you did offer me sacrifices, and yet ye prac- 
tised idolatry then.” This interpretation, however, is liable to 
the objection that the time of the exodus and immediately after 
is chosen as the most striking example of an idolatrous one, 
which it was not in reality. 

The sacred writer in Acts vii. 42, 43 follows the Septuagint, 
which departs widely from the Hebrew, and is partially incorrect. 


Tod Mondoy shews that they took the Hebrew word ΡΥ from 
Job. This interprets the king or god they worshipped, iden- 
tifying him with the Ammonite deity Moloch, the Kronos or 


Saturn of the Greeks and Latins. Kai τὸ ἄστρον τοῦ θεοῦ ‘ Peddy. 
Here the LXX. have arbitrarily translated the Hebrew as if it 


should stand thus: DOY>¥ DDTON [02 IID Mey; whereas 
the present and doubtless original order is 3513 pny oe 
pox . They also took }\*3 as a proper name, whereas it is 
an appellative, meaning carriage, frame-work, pedestal, on which 
the star was carried. Ewald supposes that the twenty-sixth 
verse does not refer to the conduct of the Israelites in the desert, 


but is closely connected with the twenty-seventh verse, and. 
begins to describe the punishment of Israel in the future. “Ye 


1 The Book of the Twelve minor Prophets, pp. 177, 182. 
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shall take up the stake or post of your king,” etc., referring to 
the people taking up their idols and carrying them away with 
them into captivity without their being of any use. Instead of 
protecting, those umages should be an encumbranee to their 
votaries in their transportation. We cannot see any probability 
in this exposition. It does not agree well with the time of 
Amos ; and the sense given to PDD is precarious. Nor is there 
any reason for thinking that the LXX. read it MSD because they 
translate σκηνήν. Baur labours to shew that the old translators, 
the LXX., Jerome, the Peshito, and Aquila, read the plural 
ΤΊΣ. But the LXX. have the singular σκηνή, which favours 
the Masoretic text; and there is no good reason for departing 
from it. In like manner, we cannot, with Baur, read Ὁ as 
3 or 13, guided by the Persian and Arabic, and identify the 
name with Saturn. And we abide by the reading poa5n, sup- 
ported as it is by Symmachus and Theodotion, instead of making 
it D59% which the same critic advocates. 

The passage we have attempted to explain is confessedly 
obscure. Hence interpreters are much divided respecting it, as 
appears from the following survey of their opinions. 

1. The old interpreters, Minster, Luther, Calvin, etc., ad- 
hered to the Masoretic text; and after the example of Rashi, 
took the words ἢ) and MND for proper names of gods, com- 
monly identifying the former, as Abenezra did, with Saturn. 

2. Vatablus, Drusius, and Mercier took oe as an appellative, 
but explained it differently, the two former referring it to cakes 
offered in sacrifice to the god, the latter translating it model. 


They all rendered pos>p your king. 

3. Cornelius a Lapide and Calovius translated Moloch, took 
MSD for an appellative in the signification of tabernacle, and 
JD for basis or effigy. 

4. Cocceius, Meier, J. H. Michaelis, Burk, Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, Hitzig, and Ewald take p50) as an appellative, and 
attempt to explain the other difficult words oy the help of ety- 
mology. The most recent of them, such as Ewald and Hitzig, 
reject the translation of the LXX.; while the older ones abide 
by it as much as possible. 

5. Many take 1 as a proper name, understanding by it 
Saturn. So Deyling, Harenberg, J. D. Michaelis, Dathe, Bauer, 
Justi, Vater, Theiner, De Wette, Vatke, and Maurer. These 


take po as an appellative referring to a god, usually to Saturn. 
6. Others, understanding ἢ Saturn, have found Moloch in 


1 Der Prophet Amos, p. 368. 
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nosbis, translating the latter “your Moloch.” This view is 
adopted by De Dieu, Grotius, Selden, Hottinger, Spencer, 
Vitringa, Witsius, Dahl. 

7. Baur translates— 


And ye bare the tabernacles of Milcom and Caiwan, 
Your images of the star, 
The gods ye made for yourselves. 


By Milcom he understands the god of fire, whose representa- 
tive is the planet Saturn, and by Caiwan Saturn also, so that 
the tents of Milcom and star-images of Caiwan are different 
forms of the same thing, and refer to the same worship substan- 
tially. Such exegesis appears to us far-fetched and incorrect. 
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THE BOOK OF OBADIAH. 


I. Lire or THE PRoPHET.—Hebr. MAY; Sept. ἃ βδίας cod. 
Alex. Ὁβδίας cod. Vat.; Lat. Abdias. According to patristic 
traditions Obadiah belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, and to 
Bethachamar or Bethacharam in the Shechemite territory. 
It is said that he lived in the time of Ahab king of Israel, hid 
the prophets whom Jezebel persecuted, and as captain of the 
_ third fifty, was spared by Elijah whose disciple he had been 
(2 Kings i. 13). In later times his grave was pointed out in 
Sebaste, along with those of Elisha and John the Baptist. 
Rabbinical accounts mostly agree ; some of them stating that he 
had been an Edomite and became a Jew. This is fabulous. 
His prophecy shews that he was a Jew; for it treats of the 
relations of Edom to the theocracy, and predicts its downfall. 

II Time WHEN HE LIVED.—The time at which he lived is 
somewhat. uncertain. 

1. Hofmann, Delitzsch, and Keil place him under Jehoram, 
i.e., 889-884 B.c., and prior to Joel. 

2. Jaeger, Hengstenberg, Caspari, and Hivernick place him 
under Uzziah. 
re Vitringa, Carpzov, Dupin, Kueper, put him in the time of 

aZ. 

4. Jahn supposes that Obadiah wrote after 599 8.0. when 
Jehoiachin and others were carried away from Jerusalem, and 
before the destruction of the city in 588. The reason assigned 
is, because he warns the Edomites (12-14) not to continue in 
their hostile conduct towards the Jews.? Yet there is nothing 
in the verses in question opposed to the fact that Jerusalem was 
destroyed. On the contrary, they are consistent with and pre- 
suppose it. ᾿ 

5. Abenezra, Luther, Calov, 7. ἮΙ. Michaelis, Schnurrer, 
Winer, Knobel, Bleek, etc., think that he belonged to the time 
of the Babylonian captivity, after 588 B.c. 


1 Delitzsch, De Habacuci prophete vita, etc. p. 60, et seqq. 
2 Einleitung, Theil ii. pp. 516, 617. 
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6. Hitzig conjectures that he was an Egyptian Jew, who wrote 
soon after 312 B.c. Surely the collection of the minor prophets 
was made before then. 

The decision of the question has been made to turn on the 
particular calamity which came upon Judah, on account of 
which the Edomites shewed themselves evil-minded and vio- 
lent towards their brethren (vers. 11-14). The description 
in these verses suits best the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeans, at which the Edomites rejoiced. It is true 
that the Chaldeans are not ezpressly mentioned as the con- 
querors of the Jews; but they are pointed at. The description 
agrees better with Jerusalem’s utter destruction than with any 
preceding catastrophe. Thus we read of “the strangers carry- 
ing away captive his forces, and foreigners entering into his gates 
and casting lots upon Jerusalem”? (ver. 11), and of “ the captivity 
of this coast of the children of Israel,’’ etc. (ver. 20). This is 
admitted by Hiévernick, Caspari, and others, who think that 
Obadiah lived and wrote under Uzziah. They regard the pre- 
terites as prophetic, and therefore referring to future times: to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. They also lay 
great stress upon the fact that in 12-14 the Edomites are 
admonished not to shew their malicious joy.1 But the tenth 
verse proves that they had already manifested bitterness and 
severity. We adopt the view of Abenezra and others, that the 
present book of Obadiah (not Obadiah himself) first appeared in 
the captivity of Babylon. Keil, following Caspari and Hiver- 
nick, argues that he wrote before the captivity because of the 
parallel in Jer. xlix. 7-22, which is younger ; because there 
is no allusion whatever to the destruction and burning of Jeru- 
salem any more than to the Babylonian exile ; because the 
prophet mentions the entire body of captives belonging to this 
army of the Israelites among the Canaanites as far as Zarephath, 
and the prisoners of Jerusalem in Sepharad (ver. 20); and 
because of the unmistakeable imitation of Obadiah by Joel 
(comp. iii. 5 with Obad. 17; iv. 19 with Obad. 10; iv. 3 with 
Obad. 11; iv. 7, etc., with Obad. v. 15; iv. 17 with Obad. 17 
and 11). Accordingly he refers the entire description to the 
plundering of Jerusalem under Jehoram, when a great part of 
the people were carried away into slavery among the Canaanites 
and Greeks (2 Chron. xxi. 16, etc., compared with Joel iv. 3, 6; 
Amos. i. 6, 9).? 

This reasoning will not bear examination. Jeremiah’s 
parallel prophecy xlix. 7-22 is not later than Obadiah’s. It is 
urged indeed, that in all his prophecies Jeremiah has made use 


1 Havernick, Einleit. 11., 2, p. 319. 2 Einleitung, p. 289. 
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of older ones; that of all the expressions he employs against 
_ Edom, peculiar to him and characteristic of his style, not one is 
found in Obadiah, and on the other hand nothing of what 
Jeremiah has in common with Obadiah reappears in Jeremiah 
but bears another stamp; that the prophecy of Obadiah consti- 
tutes a well-arranged whole, having an internal connection and 
progress ; while that of Jeremiah has no progressive develop- 
ment, but puts together different elements like the parts of a 
chain, one added to another; and that a comparison of the 
differences between the two texts is favourable to the originality 
of Obadiah, and, consequently, to imitation on the part of 
Jeremiah.! 

We admit that Jeremiah has made copious use of prior pro- 
phecies. In the present instance, both he and Obadiah had a 
piece belonging to an old prophet. Both borrowed from the 
same source; not one from the other. Against this both 
Caspari’ and Delitzsch* have feebly argued. It is much more 
natural to understand the description in vers. 11-14 of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans than of the taking 
and plundering of the city under Jehoram. Edom is not said 
to have rejoiced over the children of Judah in the day of. their 
destruction (ver. 12); for the proper translation of NA ON is 
not ‘‘ thou shouldest not have looked,” etc., but look not, words 
applicable to the first period of new Jerusalem in which Edom 
is menacingly advised not to repeat her old hostility to Judah. 
To restrict these expressions, as Delitzsch does, to the destruc- 
tion of many of the people, is not probable.© We deny also that 
Joel borrowed from Obadiah. The reverse is the case. The 
originality of Joel indeed is generally admitted. As Obadiah 
has borrowed from the prophecy of Balaam (comp. 4, 18, etc., 
with Num. xxiv. 18, 21, etc.), so has he imitated Joel. There 
are also reminiscences of Amos (comp. Obad. 10 with Amos 
i. 11; Obad. 19 with Amos ix. 12). If we have rightly fixed 
the time when the book was written in the captivity-period, it 
may be assumed that the prophet who gave it its present form 
was among the exiles, not among such as were left in Judea. 
The twentieth verse favours the former view, not the latter ; 
“and the captives of this coast (literally sand) of the children 
of Israel,” etc. Perhaps he belonged to the former part of the 
so-called seventy years. Those who put his prophecy in its 
present place were partly right and partly wrong. Havernick 
and others should be more careful in estimating such traditional 


1 Einleitung, p. 290. 2 See Ewald, Die Propheten, vol. i. p. 400. 

8 Der Prophet Obadja ausgelegt, p. 23, et seqq. 

4 Wann weissagte Obadja, in Rudelbach and Guerike’s Zeitschrift for 1851, p- 95. 
6 Ibid., p. 91, et seqq. 
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evidence, and so free themselves from arbitrary interpretations in 
settling the ages of the prophetic books.! The true state of the 
case is this: the prophet Obadiah did utter and write a brief 
oracle respecting Edom. The inscription should not be suspected 
of inaccuracy or spuriousness. From the place occupied by the 
book in the series of minor prophets we may suppose that 
Obadiah lived either in the reign of Uzziah or Ahaz. Hence 
he was contemporary with Isaiah. But a younger prophet took 
the words of the well-known Obadiah and added to them 
sentences and verses of his own. He repeated the old prophecy 
in another form, adapting it to his own time so that it might 
prove a source of animation to the people. The name of this 
younger prophet is unknown. In refashioning the oracle of 
Obadiah and giving it its present form, he did what was per- 
fectly legitimate, and not unusual. Jeremiah did the same 
thing to it shortly before, moulding it in his own way. The 
younger prophet evidently wrote after the destruction of the 
city and temple, as we see from 11-16. The twentieth verse 
shews that he was one of the captives in Babylon himself. The 
portions which present a different complexion and breathe a 
different tone from the older and genuine Obadiah are 11-16 
and 19-21. Schnurrer supposes that it received its place imme- 
diately after Amos, because it contains a development of the 
sentiment expressed in Amos ix. 12.2 This is a mere con- 
jecture. 

III. Contents oF HIS PROPHECY.—The prophecy occupies a 
single chapter, consisting of two parts, 1-16, and 17-21. The 
former is threatening. The day of the Lord is at hand, the 
great judicial day of all peoples; and then shall Edom with its 
wise and mighty men be destroyed, notwithstanding its natural 
strength and security. But the house of Israel shall recover its 
possessions. Rulers shall come up on mount Zion to judge 
subject Edom ; and the kingdom shall be Jehovah’s. Thus the 
second part is consolatory to Israel and Judah, foretelling the 
extension of the theocracy, and its victory over former enemies. 
The accomplishment of what is here predicted took place when 
the Jews returned to their own land. Hence the prophet draws 
a picture which is fanciful for the most part. He indulges his 
imagination in pourtraying what should be in after times. 
Some, as Ussher, think that the first part of the prophecy was 
fulfilled five years after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians subduing and expelling the Edomites from Arabia 
Petrea. But this is precarious, because it is by no means 
certain that the prophet wrote between the taking of Jerusalem 


1 Einleitung, II. 2, p. 321. 2 Dissertationes philologico-critice, p. 432. 
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and the destruction of Idumza by Nebuchadnezzar. Obadiah 
had no particular time or event in his mind when he wrote 
against the Idumeans; nor is it necessary to assume any 
definite fulfilment of his words at a certain time. The same 
may be said of Schnurrer’s opinion about verses 17-21 being 
fulfilled by the conquests of the Maccabees over the Edomites 
(1 Mac. v. 3-5, 65).! 

IV. LancuaGE AND sTYLE.—The language is tolerably pure, 
and the style vigorous. The mode of expression, however, has 
neither beauty nor ornament. It is hard and rough, though the 
method of the prophecy is orderly and regular. terrogations 
are too numerous; a circumstance which detracts from the effect, 
especially in the fifth verse. 

V. PARALLEL PROPHECIES. — There are four prophecies by 
different authors against Edom, viz., Ezek. xxxv. 1-15; Jer. 
xhix. 7-22; Is. xxxiv., and the present. Parallels also occur 
in Ezek. xxv. 12-14, and Is. lxii. 1-6. The strongest terms are 
used in Is. xxxiv. and lxii. 1-6. The latter passage especially 
is full of life, energy, and dramatic effect. The hatred of the 
writer of it, as well as of xxxiv., is deep and deadly against 
Edom, the old enemy of the theocracy. Ezekiel paints the Edom- 
ites’ hostile conduct, and in glowing language threatens them with 
sanguinary destruction. aul describes their ruin in a less 
passionate and weaker tone. Obadiah is calmer, announcing 
the calamities coming upon them with less passionate force, but 
equal confidence. Ail the pieces belong to the time of the exile. 

VI. Messtanic mEas.—In verses 15-21 the prophet declares 
that the day of the Lord is near to all nations, but that on 
mount Zion shall be deliverance ; that the house of Jacob shall 
possess their inheritance, and receive again not only their old 
territory, but also the mount of Esau and the Philistine plain ; 
that those who had been carried away shall return from neigh- 
bouring and distant places, and the dominion be then the 
Lord’s. 

The contents of the last verse (21) are of an ideal nature like 
the preceding ones, and cannot be referred to the Christian dis- 
pensation in the sense of their finding the intended fulfilment 
init. The Jewish prophets did not think of the Christian dis- 

nsation ; though their ideal longings and hopes connected with 
Messiah’s reign are best realised under it. Obadiah does not 
speak of the Messiah himself. 


1 Dissertationes philologico-critice, p. 418, et seqq. 
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THE BOOK OF JONAH. 


I. THE proPpHET JonaH.—The book of Jonah receives its 
name from Jonah, the son of Amittai, a native of Gath-hepher, 
in the tribe of Zebulun. In 2 Kings xiv. 25 we read that Jero- 
boam son of Joash “restored the coast of Israel from the entering 
of Hamath unto the sea of the plain, according to the word of 
the Lord God of Israel, which he spake by the hand of his ser- 
vant Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath- 
hepher.” From this passage we learn that Jonah was a prophet, 
and that he lived at the commencement of Jeroboam the second’s 
reign, ἴ.6., 825 B.c. and following years. Old christian writers 
say that Jonah was the son of the widow of Sarepta with whom 
Elijah lodged ; and that he is called the son of Amitiai, because 
the widow knew that the prophet’s word was truth (Nps), 
when she received her son from the dead. The same fable is 
found in the Rabbis and Dorotheus. Jerome affirms that the 
grave of Jonah was pointed out in Gath-hepher; but it was 
shewn at other places also. A monkish tradition identifies El 
Meshad with Gath-hepher. 

11. ConrENTs oF THE BOOK.—The book consists of two parts, 
v1Zz.— - 

1. The prophet’s first mission to Nineveh, his attempt to flee 
to Tarshish from the presence of the Lord that he might evade 
the task assigned him, the way in which he was overtaken, 
and his wonderful deliverance from the great fish that swallowed 
him (i., ii.). 

2. His second mission to the Assyrian capital whose inhabi- 
tants repented at his preaching, with the prophet’s murmuring 
and discontent because the people were spared (ili., iv.). 

The book consists of plain prose, except the prayer of Jonah 
in the second chapter, which is poetical. ; 

III. Nature oF THE CONTENTS.—Very different views have 
been taken of the narrative contained in the work before us. 
We shall mention the chief. 

1. The record may be understood as literal history, a simple 
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narrative of actual events as they happened. This has been the 
prevailing hypothesis both in the Jewish synagogue and Chris- 
tian church, till a comparatively recent period. Nor has it 
wanted defenders in modern times. The names of Lilienthal, 
Hess, Liiderwald, Piper, Verschuir, Steudel, Reindl, Sack, 
Hivernick, Laberentz, Delitzsch, Baumgarten, Welte, Heng- 
stenberg, Keil, and nearly all English theologians are in favour 
of it. The reasons alleged are in substance the following :— 

(a) Many historical and geographical notices attest the credi- 
bility and genuine historical character of the book. Thus Jonah 
was sent to Nineveh, a place of moral corruption, as we learn 
from Nahum ii. 1. At that time Israel first entered into closer 
relations with Assyria (Hosea v. 13, x. 6). Twelve years after 
Jeroboam’s death, the destruction which the prophet threatened 
came upon the kingdom of the ten tribes through Pul (2 Kings 
xv. 19). Thus Nineveh was a place to which all eyes were then 
directed.! 

(ὁ) The description of Nineveh as a very great city agrees 
with history. According to Jonah (iii. 3) it was three days’ 
joumey in circumference. Diodorus Siculus says? that it was . 
about 480 stadia in compass. According to Strabo,’ it was much 
larger than Babylon which was 385 stadia. 

(ὁ) The mourning of men and beasts (111. 5, 8) is mentioned 
as an Asiatic custom by Herodotus, ix. 24. 

It is impossible for a critic to derive the historical truth of 
what the book states from these particulars. They do not prove 
it. All that they shew is the conformity of various points 
with the known facts of history. It is quite possible, for aught 
belonging to the geographical or historical notices in question, 
that the story of Jonah going to Nineveh and travelling through 
it for three days partakes largely of the fabulous. The legendary 
and parabolical may be conformed to verisimilitude. A careful 
writer will assuredly refrain from violating the probable, or run- 
ning counter to facts, manners, and customs, as far as they come 
in his way. To make a story agree with history and geography 
whenever it touches on their respective regions 18 one thing; to 
convert it into true history is another. 

(4) The reception of the book into the canon, especially its 
position in the series of prophetic writings, affords a strong pre- 
sumption that the narrative consists of fact. Why did not the 
collectors of the canonical books put it among the Hagiographa, 
if they thought that it exhibited religious truths in the garb of 
ΔΠΘΡΌΤΥ or fable? So asks Reindl,* whose words are repeated 
by Havernick and Keil. 

: a Einleitung, II. 2, p. 352. 3 Thid. 11. 3. 
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We attribute no weight to this argument, because the recep- 
tion of a book into the canonical list was regulated by no 
definite principle. The fact that the book a οἶν to relate 
how Jonah, a prophet, was sent to preach to the Ninevites, was 
sufficient to secure for it the present place. The character of the 
contents was a thing which did not probably enter into the esti- 
mate. Or if it did, we are certainly not bound by the views of 
the Jews who gave the work its position among the prophets. 
Granting that they did receive it into the canon because the 
narrative is fact, are we shut up to the necessity of accepting 
their opinions? Were they infallible? Certainly not. Were 
they critically sagacious? It cannot be affirmed that they were. 
But we are persuaded that their view of its general character 
did not determine them in receiving it into the canon. They 
probably thought that, as it related to Jonah the prophet, he 
wrote it himself, and therefore it should be put with other pro- 
phetic writings. “If,” says Hengstenberg, ‘the symbolical and 
prophetical character of the book be denied, the fact of its hav- 
ing its place among the prophetical and not among the historical 
books, admits of no explanation at all. For so much is evident, 
that this fact cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance that the book reports the events which happened to a 

rophet.’’! 
7 (e) The distinct authority of Christ attests the truthfulness of 
the story. He affirms that Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the fish’s belly, and that the Ninevites repented at his 
"πε He declares himself greater than Jonah. Surely 

e would not have compared himself with a man in a fable, a 
parable, ora myth. As well might we extinguish the historical 
existence of the queen of Sheba mentioned immediately after- 
wards, and consider the account of her visit to Solomon an alle- 
gory or fiction (Matt. xu. 39-41; Luke xi. 29-32). 

It was no part of Christ’s mission on earth to teach criticism ; 
or to correct all the erroneous opinions held by the Jews respect- 
ing their own Scriptures. He reasoned with them on grounds 
they acknowledged, employing the argumentum ad hominem, and 
adopting current views whenever they suited the purpose of 
that higher mission which he came to promote. Where he 
does not assert a thing on his own independent ring) but 
merely to confound or confute the Jews of his day, he should not 
be quoted as a voucher for the historical truth of facts or events. 
The cases between the coming of the queen of Sheba to Solomon, 
and Jonah’s being three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly, are not analogous. The one is a natural occurrence; the 


1 Christology, vol. i. p. 406. 
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other supernatural and extraordinary. It was the current belief 
of the Jews, however, that the events narrated respecting Jonah 
were literally true; and therefore Jesus, as usual, speaks to them 
and reasons, on their own principles. His own belief is not 
necessarily given. Huis wise adaptation to the views of the Jews, 
except where principle was involved, is lost sight of by the per- 
sons who employ this argument. They misapprehend the nature 
of his teaching, and disregard his humanity. 

(f) The character and person of Jonah are natural. Every 
trait depicted is life-like and true to nature. All that he does 
and says is suitable to his times, and to the circumstances in 
which he was placed. His severe preaching against the Nine- 
vites, his Judaic views of the divine mercy being limited to his 
own countrymen, his zeal for the honour of Jehovah, his resist- 
ance to the divine will in certain circumstances, his murmuring, 
the mixed virtues and vices of his disposition, present a picture 
drawn from nature. Such is the reasoning of Havernick.! Even 
if it were unexceptionable, which it is not, it would not prove 
the literal truth of the narrative. Life-like portraits can be 
drawn by the imagination, aided perhaps by an original, as the 
ski a from which genius takes its flight. 

(g) Jews and Christians in ancient times have considered the 
contents of the book to be true history. So Tobit xiv. 4, 8; the 
Targum on Nahum i. 1; the Talmud; and the fathers. Yet 
Josephus called the record a λόγος, hinting perhaps that he did not 
fully believe it; while Abarbanel looked upon it as a dream, 
and Kimchi gave it a moral scope. The authority of antiquity 
in a question of criticism is insignificant. 

2. Some regard the narrative of the book as fiction. So 
Semler, Herder, J. D. Michaelis, Meyer, Hitzig, and E. Meier 
have thought. 

3. Others look upon it as a parable, ‘as Jahn and Pareau. 

4, Others prefer to call it an allegory, as Hermann Van der 
Hardt, Less, Palmer, Krahmer, etc. | 

5. Others call it a poetical myth, as Gramberg, F. C. 
Baur, etc. 

6. Some have resorted to the hypothesis of a dream, as 
Abarbanel and Grimm. 

7. Others assume a vision, as Blasche. 

8. Others suppose that the book.contains a historical element 
which has been enlarged, embellished, and dressed out by a 
writer who lived long after the prophet. The narrative is partly 
historical, and partly, but to a far greater extent, fictitious. 

There are phenomena in the book which make the opinion of 
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those who believe that the narrative is literal fact very difficult 
of reception. The following are of this nature. 

(a) The character of Jonah himself is a mystery. How 
could a prophet believe that he might flee from the presence of 
the Lord? It is no solution of the difficulty to say, with one, 
that the prophet was partially insane. Does the Almighty 
select half-insane instruments to be his ambassadors? He 
received a commission from the Almighty and refused to execute 
it! He went westward instead of eastward, to evade the fulfil- 
ment of the command., Is it thus that prophets actP The 
original phrase Γ᾽ ‘BOD Jrom the presence of Jehovah implies 
a direct evasion of the mission he was called to. It does not 
imply that he had the office before, which he now sought to 
abandon; that he had previously stood in the presence of 
Jehovah as his servant and minister; that this mission fell in 
the latter part of his life. Pusey puts all this into the phrase; but 
it does not naturally contain such meaning.! The perplexity is 
increased by the statement that after Jonah’s miraculous preser- 
vation, and his fulfilment of the commission with which he was 
entrusted, he was angry because the divine threatenings were 
not executed. He did not know apparently, that God is merci- 
ful to the penitent wherever they are found. In the whole 
range of sacred history, there is no fact analogous to this. 
Moses would have declined God’s commission (Ex. iii. iv,) ; but 
Moses did not attempt to flee from the presence of the Lord. 
The great law-giver would have excused himself from the task 
assigned to him, because of conscious unfitness for it. . His 
modesty made him shrink from the idea of it. But Jonah’s 
modesty and self-distrust do not appear. Huis ignorance and 
self-will are prominent. Still more ridiculous is it to adduce as 
an analogous fact the refusal of one of the sons of the prophet’s 
to do the bidding of his fellow who spoke to him in the name of 
the Lord (1 Kings xx. 35, 36). It is a mere assumption, that 
Jonah believed if he got out of Palestine the message might be 
entrusted to another. A prophet would have been singularly 
constituted to entertain such a notion. 

(ὁ) The long and toilsome journey to Nineveh, into a foreign 
land, has much improbability connected with it. The case of 
Elisha, whith Hiavernick adduces, is not analogous (2 Kin 
vii. 7, etc.), as Hengstenberg himself admits. And how would 
the heathen inhabitants of Nineveh have listened to the voice of 
a solitary stranger coming among them and proclaiming their 
speedy destruction? It has been assumed, indeed, that the 
knowledge of Jonah’s miraculous deliverance may have reached 
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their ears and given effect to his preaching; but tt 1s a mere 
assumption. It is futile to adduce the example of Paul as 
similar. The times were different. A new dispensation had 
begun. Some knowledge of Christ had reached distant lands. 
It is only under the Jewish dispensation that an analogy should 
be sought. And no analogy can be found there. Where is the 
Israelite prophet that received a divine commission to go to a 
heathen people with whom the Jews had hardly come into con- 
tact as yet, and preach repentance to them? Would not this 
have been an untheocratic proceeding, contrary to the divine 
plan in Old Testament prophecy? “According to the visions 
of the prophets themselves, it is not a present work to effect the 
conversion of the heathen: that is to be accomplished in the 
Messianic time and by the Messiah himself. If then the book 
itself is not to stand altogether isolated, the symbolical character 
of Jonah’s mission must be acknowledged.”’! Paul’s preaching 
to distant heathen cities is totally beside the mark. The Gen- 
tiles were not called to be partakers of the covenant till the 
mystery hid for ages had been revealed. 

(c) The result attributed to the preaching of an Israelite 
stranger presents something of the incredible. Although the 
city was exceedingly great, and contained a population of about 
two millions, ‘‘the people believed God and proclaimed a fast, 
and put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even to the least 
of them.” The repentance is universal. Man and beast fast ; 
both are covered with sackcloth. The picture of their fasting 
and sorrowing has an air of exaggeration. Yet the book itself 
tells us nothing of the consequences of such humiliation on the 
part of the king and all his subjects. No permanent effect is 
noticed. It is not stated that they embraced the true religion, 
and worshipped thenceforward the true God. There is no 
evidence that even the majority did so. That the prophet 
taught them, is not said. Respecting any abiding conversion of 
the inhabitants from heathen idolatry to the service of one God, 
there is an absolute blank. We know from the subsequent his- 
tory of the Assyrians that they continued idolaters. In Isaiah 
they are spoken of as such (xxxvii.).. Nahum and Zephaniah 
prophesy against Assvria and Nineveh as idolatrous. Not a 

int do the later prophets give of the former sudden conver- 
sion of these Ninevites. They never allude to the change once 
wrought upon them by an Israelite prophet. Yet Isaiah wrote 
not long after. Had the results of the humiliation under Jonah 
passed away? Did no good influence from it remain so long? 
So it would appear. It is possible that it may have been as 
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transient as it was sudden ; but it is improbable that no succeed - 
ing seer should have referred to the remarkable event of Jonah 
preaching there with such success. Havernick states that there 
is an allusion to the fact in Ezek. mi. 5, 6: ‘‘ For thou art not 
sent to a people of a strange speech and of an hard language, 
but to the house of Israel; not to many people of a strange 
speech and of a hard language, whose words thou canst not 
understand. Surely had I sent thee to them, they would have 
hearkened unto thee.’ These words do not refer to Jonah and 
his preaching. 

(4) With all the details given, it is singular that the name 
of the Assyrian king is never given. Nothing is said about his 
person and character. This is unlike history. The crimes of 
the Ninevites are passed over. The way in which the city was 
to be destroyed is omitted. It is not said whether the abolition 
of idolatry was included in the general repentance of the inhab- 
itants. There is also a vague generality about Jonah himself. 
The fish is said to have vomited him forth “on dry land.” 
What land? What relation did the prophet stand in to the 
Ninevites after the events recorded in the fourth chapter? We 
expect circumstantial details from an eye-witness who describes 
scenes in which he was himself the principal actor—something 
more definite than what is given in the book itself. 

(6) It is a singular miracle that the prophet should have been 
three days and three nights in the fish’s belly without the least 
harm; and that the monster should have vomited him forth 
upon the dry land at the end of that time. A prodigy so pecu- 
liar resembles none other miraculous phenomenon recorded in 
Scripture. It is easy to assert that the purpose which God 
had in view justified His miraculous interposition ; but it is diffi- 
cult for a thinker to believe it. Rather will he believe the con- 
trary. Besides, in the belly Jonah uttered a highly poetical 
prayer. The poem is rhythmical and rounded, artificial and 
elaborate in structure. How could the prophet have conceived 
and expressed it in the situation represented? Did he retain 
that calm consciousness which was required for its composition ? 
So great is the difficulty of believing that the hymn was uttered 
by Jonah in the fish’s belly, that some have recourse to another 
translation of the words MJ" ‘Mia on account of the fish's belly, 
or, when out of the fish’s belly; interpretations which are incon- 
sistent with the context, and unnatural. 

An examination of the poem in the second chapter shews, that 
it is a hymn of praise for deliverance already experienced, not a 
prayer for deliverance. It is therefore unsuited to Jonah’s con- 
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dition within the whale. -It will not do to say that the ideas 
were conceived under the specified circumstances and put in 
writing after his deliverance, praises being added for the mercy 
granted, for we read, “Then Jonah prayed unto the Lord his 
God out of the fish’s belly, and said,” etc. (11. 1, 2, etc.). He 
spoke the words recorded, in the whale. This is more than con- 
ceiving the ideas there, and afterwards composing the prayer with 
additions. At the end of the second chapter, immediately after 
the prayer, we read: ‘‘ And the Lord spake unto the fish and it 
vomited out Jonah upon the dry land ;” words which shew the 
writer’s meaning to have been that the prayer was uttered in 
the fish’s belly ; while the commencement of the chapter proves 
that he also meant to state the very words spoken there by the 
prophet. Yet the prayer is inappropriate to his condition, 
because it is really a hymn of thanksgiving for deliverance. 
To say that the prophet added praises to it after his preservation 
is beside the mark. With the exception of one verse or two at 
most (verses 2 and 3), it consists of praise for preservation 
from danger. Chap. 11. 2-10 is an old hymn which the writer 
took and inserted im its present place. Poetical pieces of this 
nature were not uncommon in the early national literature. In 
itself it is a fine hymn, though ill adapted to the situation of 
Jonah in the fish. 

It has often been asserted that it contains reminiscences of 
various psalms. Eichhorn thinks that it is an anthology made 


up out of several. Thus :— 
JONAH. PSALMS, 
Chap. ii. 2. Ps, cxx. 1, and cxxx. 1, 2. 


‘I cried by reason of mine affliction 
unto the Lord, and he heard me. 


Chap. 11. 3. 


All thy billows and thy waves passed 
over me. 


Chap. ii. 4. 
Then I said, I am cast out of thy 
sight; yet [ will look again toward thy 
holy temple. 


Chap. ii. 5. 

The waters compassed me about, even 
to the soul: the depth closed me round 
about, the weeds were wrapped about 
my head. 

Chap. 11. 6. 

Yet hast thou brought ie my life from 

corruption, O Lord my God. 


In my distress I cried unto the Lord 
and he heard me.... Out of the depths 
have I cried unto thee, O Lord. Lord 
hear my voice. 


Pg, xlii. 7. 


All thy waves and thy billows are 
gone over me. 


Ps. xxxi, 22. 


For I said in my haste, I am cut off 
from before thine eyes: nevertheless thou 
heardest the voice of my supplications 
when 1 cried unto thee. 


Ps. lxix. 1. 


Save me, O God; for the waters are 
come in unto my soul. 


Ps, xxx. 3. 


O Lord thou hast brought up my soul 
from the grave. 
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Chap. ii. 7. 
When my soul fainted within me I 
remembered the Lord; and my prayer 
came in unto thee into thine holy temple. 


Chap. ii. 8. 


They that observe lying vanities for- 
sake their own mercy. 


Chap. ii. 9. 
I will sacrifice unto thee with the 


voice of thanksgiving; I will pay that 
that I have vowed. 
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PSALMS. 


Ps. exliii. 4. 


Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed 
within me. 


Ps. xxxi. 6. 


I have hated them that regard lying 
vanities. 


Ps. cxvi. 17, 18; 1. 14. 


I will offer to thee the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, and will call upon the 
name of the Lord. I will pay my vows 


unto the Lord now in the presence of all 

his people. 
The one hundred and twentieth and one hundred and thirtieth 
psalms belong to the time after the captivity. The one hundred 
and forty-fourth and one hundred and sixteenth are later than 
Jeroboam II. The hymn is an old and original one. It is more 
ancient than the writer of the book. It is probable that he had 
in his mind, when composing it, some passages in early psalms, 
as the eighteenth and forty-second; but the words and ideas 
occurring in late psalms, as the one hundred and twentieth and 
one hundred and thirtieth, were formed from it. We do not 
agree with Bunsen that a// the correspondences between various 
psalms and the present ode, except in the case of the eighteenth 
psalm, shew the originality of Jonah’s hymn Some of them 
do, as the sixty-ninth (ver. 2, etc.) and thirty-first (ver. 23) ; 
but not the forty-second, which is a Korahite psalm, and older. 
Bunsen seems to place the Jonah-psalm too early. It probably 
preceded the narrative by two centuries and a half, not more. 

(f) The wonderful nature of the occurrences described, and 
their palpable incredibility, pressed upon the mind of Bishop 
Jebb so strongly that he supposed Jonah to have been taken by 
the whale into a cavity of its throat, a receptacle capable, as he 
says, according to naturalists, of containing a merchant-ship’s 
jolly-boat full of men.* This curious hypothesis seems to have 
been suggested by the desire to economise miracle, and lessen 
the monstrosity of the present one. Probably the Greek word 
κοιλία applied to the part of the fish in which Jonah was, in the 
New Testament, confirmed the prelate in his notion. But the 
corresponding Hebrew word rejects the sense put upon κοιλία, 
a cavity. 

In view of these phenomena we cannot think that the book 
contains a record of historical events as they occurred. It wants 
many of the characteristics of true history. It presents the 
marvellous and incredible. Improbabilities lie on its surface. 


1 Gott in der Geschichte, vol. i., p. 366, 2 Sacred Literature, pp. 178, 179. 
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The circumstances connected with the sudden repentance of the 
king of Nineveh and all his subjects are improbable and unlike 
true history, as well as the preservation of Jonah three days and 
three nights in a fish’s belly without suffocation. ‘“ Let man 
and beast,’’ said the king, ‘‘be covered with sackcloth, and cry 
mightily unto God,” etc. It was no Asiatic custom to cover 
animals with sackcloth as a sign of mourning. The passage in 
Herodotus appealed to merely states that the Persian general 
ordered the hair to be cut off.! 

IV. Scorz.—The tendency of the work is didactic, not his- 
torical. It was written with the view of teaching a moral 
lesson. The writer intended to counteract the narrow notions 
of the Jews towards the heathen whom they considered out of 
the reach of divine mercy. The Israelite people generally 
believed that Jehovah was their God—that He dwelt exclusively 
among them, and manifested His paternal love to none other 
nation. Hence they considered it right to cherish hostile feel- 
ings towards all others; and to desire their destruction as the 
enemies of God. The idea of trying to effect their conversion 
was remote from the mind of such narrow religionists. Jonah 
represents this national feeling. He refuses to go to the Nine- 
vites as a herald of repentance; imagines in his folly that he 
could escape from the control of Jehovah by fleeing from the 
holy land beyond the sea; and is angry that the threatened 
punishment does not fall upon the Ninevites. In all this the 

eneral disposition of his countrymen toward the Gentiles is 
aithfully reflected. The narrative proves how foolish and sin- 
ful it is, shewing that Jehovah’s omnipresent power cannot be 
eluded by the obstinate; that his influence extends to every 
land; and that he is merciful, not only to the Israelites, but 
other peoples, as soon as they repent and turn to him in sin- 
cerity. The lesson of the book is well enunciated at the close, 
“Should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more 
than six-score thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand; and also much cattle?” 
Thus the writer meant to inculcate religious truths on the minds 
of his countrymen, which they hardly apprehended. In this 
view of it his narrative is interesting and impressive. To de- 
monstrate to his people the all-embracing love of Jehovah who 
is ready to receive every repenting peop is a noble lesson in 
the Jewish Scriptures. We must therefore assign an elevated 
εν to the writer of the book. His views are enlarged. He 

ad got beyond the contracted notions of his nation; clearly 
apprehending the paternal mercy of the true God toward all 
His creatures. Thus he was not far from Christianity. 
1 Book ix., 24. 
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V. AUTHORSHIP AND AGE.—It is difficult to discover the time 
when the book was written. The authorship is unknown, and 
will always remain so. Jonah himself was not the writer, 
because internal evidence shews a later date. The narrative 
is in the third person. Pusey cannot get rid of this argument 
by appeals to Cesar and Xenophon, Daniel and St. John. On 
the contrary he is forced to admit it in saying that “the pro- 
phets, unless they speak of God's revelations to them, speak of 
themselves in the third person.” Here the exception he makes, 
an exception which will not bear examination as such, vitiates his 
reasoning. The book contains the history of a prophecy respect- 
ing Nineveh, in which respect it has no parallel in Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. Though the prophets wrote their oracles, they 
did not narrate the history of them. Sometimes they gave his- 
torical introductions in order to explain their purport ; but that 
is different from a mere narrative about a prophecy. All that 
the book of Jonah gives of his prophecy is, “‘ Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” Thus it speaks of Jonah pro- 
phesying without giving the oracle or oracles he delivered ; 
shewing that he himself was not the writer. Indeed the work 
never pretends to have been composed by the prophet himself. 

Arameeisms and later expressions occur, which point to the 
time after the exile, as ὩΣ command, decree, iii. 7, taken from 
the Chaldee; MD to appoint, ii. 1, iv. 6,8; comp. Dan. i. 11. 
This word does not occur in a psalm of David, as Pusey asserts ; 
for lxi. is posterior to the son of Jesse’s time. In poetry it was 
used pretty early, not in prose as here. ΓΒ ὦ ship, i. 5, a fre- 
quent word in Syriac and Arabic ; “VON ¢o command, 11. 11, as in 
Chronicles, Nehemiah, and Esther ; “3%/3 to be shipwrecked, i. 4, 
comp. Ezek. xxvii. 84; 2 Chron. xx. 37; “YAY to put away, to 


avert, 11. 6, comp. Esther vii. 8, Eccles. xi. 10; Jive way, 
journey, 11. 8, 4, comp. Neh. 11. 6; ? denoting the accusative, 
iv. 6; the prefix &, i. 7, 12; iv. 10; bon to cast out from a 
ship, i. 5, 12; to send forth a wind, i. 4; MYPMM to bethink one- 
self, 1.6; WIM to row, i. 18; “own i.7; *win i. 12; 1% i. 
1, i. 6, etc. These later expressions and Aramezisms are not 
all that might be adduced. Some of them are explicable on the 
ground of Jonah belonging to the northern kingdom. But aij 
are not so. And Hiavernick’s assertion that the number of Ara- 
meisms is not greater than in Hosea,! is decidedly incorrect. 
The language generally resembles that of the post-exile writers, 
and is decidedly of the later stamp. Hence we place the com- 


1 II. 2, p. 358, 
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position after the Babylonish captivity, but not much later. 
The way in which Nineveh is spoken of, “ Now Nineveh was an 
exceeding great city of three days’ journey”’ (iii. 3), shews that it 
had long perished, and was only known from past history or 
report. No uniformity of narrative requires such a mode of 
expression, because the exceeding great city is the phrase which 
chiefly savours of a much later time than that in which the city 
flourished, not simply the words of three days’ journey, nor the 
past tense of the verb eas. | 
It is likely that the passage in 1 Kings xix. 4 floated in the 
mind of the writer as he described Jonah fainting beneath the 
scorching sun and east wind (Jonah iv. 8), for the language is 
similar to that employed by Elijah. Indeed there are traits in 
Jonah’s character copied from the Tishbite’s. But the conclusion 
of the fourth chapter shews the mind of a master, who far 
surpassed the author of 1 Kings xix. in power of description. 
Hitzig thinks that the book was written in Egypt under 
Ptolemy Lagi, towards the end of the fourth century, with the 
object of vindicating Jehovah because of the non-fulfilment of 
Obadiah’s oracle against the Edomites.!| In this manner the 
prophet Obadiah himself would be justified, and the displeasure 
of the Jews quieted. One thing that seems to have suggested 
an Egyptian composition to the mind of the critic is the word 
ΠῚ, identical with the Egyptian «lx: κούκι. The plant is 
probably the ricinus or palma Christi, which becomes a consider- 
able tree at Jericho. The hypothesis of Hitzig is baseless. If 
Jonah himself did not write the book that bears his name, did 
he write nothing? Probably he was an author. Nothing of 
his composition, however, has survived. His oracle respecting 
the successful conquests and enlarged territory of Israel is now 
lost. Hitzig’s attempt to find it in Is. xv., xvi., 1s conjectural. 
VI. DoEs THE BOOK CONTAIN AN ELEMENT OF REAL HISTORY? 
—It is possible that a true prophetic tradition may lie at the 
foundation of the book. Jonah may have prophesied to the 
Ninevites; and various particulars respecting his mission ma 
either have been written by himself or handed down orally. If 
the book contains elements of real history as its basis, they have 
been embellished and enlarged; so that it is now impossible to 
separate the true from the fictitious. We believe that Jonah 
was a real person and a prophet. It is also likely that some 
particulars of his history were handed down. But the legendary 
soon gathered round his life, as was the case with the prophets 
of the older time; so that it became impossible to separate the 
true from the false. Marvels were told of him. He had a won- 


1 Des Prophet. Jona Orakel ueber Moab, p. 36. 
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derful escape from death: this was magnified into the super- 
natural. But we cannot believe that he prophesied against 
Nineveh. The writer took the name of Jonah and attached a 
fictitious story to the traditional already current, for the pur- 
pose of instruction. Most of the historical circumstances he 
gives are unlike those of real history, and appear to be employed 
with no other object than a didactic one. Hence we consider 
the much greater part of the book fictitious. A historical germ 
formed the foundation on which the writer worked; and it is 
probable that he discarded some of the legendary already attached 
to Jonah’s person to make room for his own materials. Pure 
fiction is hardly consistent with the genius of the Old Testament; 
and we are therefore reluctant to assume, without necessity, that 
the whole record is mere fiction. An element of true history 
lies at the basis of it, small and undistinguishable from the 
superstructure to the eye of criticism. We admit that the Bible 
affords no indication of its being a mythus, parable, allegory, or 
fiction. Why should it? There was no necessity for a key or 
explanation. The story speaks for itself; and he who will not 
see the fabulous in its character and form may remain ignorant. 

VII. IntEGRrity.—Some, as Spinoza, have looked upon the 
work as fragmentary. It certainly terminates abruptly and 
unaccountably, on the hypothesis of its being a record of facts. 
If it be a true history, why should it suddenly break off. Others 
suppose that it consists of different pieces. There is no truth in 
these opinions. The whole is connected and consecutive; the 
language uniform. With the exception of the second chapter, 
the narrative is simple and natural. The commencement and 
close also correspond. The opinion of Bunsen, who looks upon 
the song in 11. 3-10 as a genuine hymn of praise uttered by the 
prophet Jonah on his deliverance from a shipwreck, cannot be 
maintained. He supposes that the hymn was misunderstood in 
time, and so gave occasion to the moulding of the history into 
its present form. No view is probable except that which 
regards the didactic purpose of the book as its main feature and 
originating cause. Thehistorical details are subordinate to this, 
and. do not resemble true history. 

VIII. Suprosep coNNECTION WITH KNOWN MYTHS.— Various 
critics have brought two myths into connection with the narra- 
tive of Jonah, supposing that some parts of it were derived from 
them, either directly or indirectly. 

Hesione, it is said, was chained to a rock in the sea to serve 
as food for a huge sea monster, and Hercules delivered her by 
slaying the animal. In later writers we are told that Hercules 
sprang into the belly of the monster, and was there three 
days. The original form of the myth, as it appears in Diodorus 
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Siculus! and Apollodorus,? presents no resemblance to Jonah’s 
fate. Added particulars bring out a likeness; but they are of 
an origin posterior to Christianity.? Hence they may have been 
taken from the book of Jonah.* 

The other mythus is that of Perseus, who delivered Andro- 
meda chained to a rock near Joppa to be devoured by a huge 
sea monster, by killing the animal with the help of Medusa’s 
head. This was originally identical with the former, and has 
as little likeness to the history of Jonah, except that Joppa is 
mentioned. 

Some believe that the myth in question was spread among 
the neighbouring Hebrews, and transferred to an old prophet 
with such alterations as the national ideas had superinduced 
upon it. All that was known of the old prophet was, that he 
once undertook, or intended to undertake, a sea voyage. To 
this tradition the myth was attached, and so the history of 
Jonah was shaped. It is improbable, however, that a Hebrew 
writer should have incorporated the materials of a Philistine or 
Grecian mythus into his book. Had he done so, he would have 
adapted them more to the national feelings and tastes ; whereas 
the tendency of the book is un-Jewish. 

If we reject the idea that either of the myths referred to con- 
tributed to the form of our book, still more do we reject the 
hypothesis which F. Baur has advanced respecting the Baby- 
lonian myth of the sea monster Oannes, half fish and half man, 
which originally came from the Red Sea daily into the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon ; taught men the arts, sciences, and reli- 
gion; and at sunset sunk again into the ocean.© The name 
Jonah is cognate to Oannes; and the prophet coming out of the 
sea preached the fear of God. There is no probability whatever 
in the story of Jonah having any connection with the myth in 
question. Herzfeld’s hypothesis is as visionary as that of Baur, 
when he compares the legend of Semiramis, whose name, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, signifies in Syriac a dove, and who having been 
the daughter of a goddess that was changed into a fish, was 
brought from Ascalon to Nineveh, and after great deeds there 
was changed into a dove (19)° a dove).® 

IX. Was ΦΌΝΑΗ A TYPE OF CHrist P—Some have considered 
Jonah a type of Christ, an opinion for which there is no founda- 
tion. ‘The prophetic mission of the seers before Christ, and 
that of his church since his resurrection, are here prefigured in 


1 Diodorus Siculus, iv. p. 42. ; 2 II. p. 6. 

3 See Lycophron’s Cassandra, 33, etc., p. 6, ed. Meursius, Lugd. Batav. 1699. 

4 Bleek, Einleitung, p. 575. a 

§ See Illgen’s Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie, new series, I. 1, p. 88, et seqq. 
6 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i., p. 278. 
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the person of Jonah, who is made to typify the very person of 
Christ, the great prophet in whom Joel and Isaiah are one with 
John and Paul.”! Such fancies as these have no connection 
with the proper interpretation of the Old Testament, and set all 
rules at defiance. Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites. The 
Saviour willed that men should believe in him and receive his 
doctrine without external sign or miracle, because his life shewed 
him to be a divinely-sent messenger ; just as Jonah was believed 
without any farther sign. Nothing but the sign of Jonah was 
given to the Pharisees, t.e. the call to repentance. If they would 
lay aside their carnal ideas and apprehend the sign or true 
ministry of Jesus, they should at once recognise the Saviour in 
him. The words are put into the mouth of Jesus: “as Jonas 
was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly : so shall 
the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth’? (Matt. xii. 40), but they do not seem to be original. 
The disciples of Christ occasionally referred to his resurrection, 
after the event, what he had spoken generally, adding their own 
explanations to the terms he employed. The fortieth verse of 
Matt. xii. is an instance of this; an erroneous interpretation of 
the sign being put into the mouth of Jesus.2 So also in John 
li. 21, the application of Jesus’s words to his body is not ori- 
ginal, as Ewald rightly holds. Luke has no explanation of the 
sign of Jonas (xi. 30); neither is there any in Matt. xvi. 4. 
Meyer stands almost alone, among the most recent critical com- 
mentators, in ee the view now given. In any case the 
two events merely resembled each other; and analogies are not 
necessarily types. It is a mistake to say with Henderson, that 
Christ represents Jonah’s being in the belly of the fish as a real 
miracle (τὸ σημεῖον), for the Greek word does not necessarily 
mean a miracle. 


1 Browne, Ordo Saclorum, p. 689. 
2. See De Wette, kurze Erklirung des Evangeliums Matthai, third edition, p. 147 ; 
and Neander’s Leben Jesu, p. 223, fourth edition, 
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THE BOOK OF MICAH. 


I. THe writer.—i3%) Hebr., Μιχαίας LXX., Micha Vulg. 
The form ΓΘ is merely an abbreviation of the longer and 
original 3") and WUD"). 

Micah was a native of Maresheth, a village or town belonging 
to the territory of Gath, and in the kingdom of Judah. Jerome 
informs us that Morashti as he calls it still existed in his time 
in the neighbourhood of Eleutheropolis. The epithet ‘AYN, 
the Morashite, serves to distinguish him from an older prophet 
of the same name who lived under Ahab, and was contemporary 
with Elijah (1 Kings xxii. 8, etc.). The two have been often 
identified, as by Jerome, Isidore of Seville, Athanasius, Euse- 
bius, and others. It is even probable that the compiler of 
the books of Kings did so, because he puts into the mouth of 
Imlah’s son the commencing words of this book pbs ΘΝ Woe 
(comp. 1 Kings xxii. 28 with Micah i. 2). There is little 
doubt that they were different persons. 

IJ. Timz WHEN HE PROPHESIED.—According to the inscrip- 
tion of the book he prophesied under Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah, i.e. from 759-699 B.c. This makes him contemporary 
with Isaiah. We read in Jer. xxvi. 17-19: ‘Then rose up 
certain of the elders of the land, and spake to all the assembly 
of the people, saying, Micah the Morasthite prophesied in the 
days of Hezekiah king of Judah, and spake to all the people of 
Judah, saying, Thus saith the. Lord of hosts; Zion shall be 
plowed like a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the 
mountain of the house as the high places of a forest. Did 
Hezekiah king of Judah and all Judah put him at all to death ὃ 
did he not fear the Lord, and besought the Lord, and the Lord 
repented him of the evil which he had pronounced against 
them? Thus might we procure great evil against our souls.” 
(comp. Micah iii. 12). According to this passage, Micah pro- 
phesied under Hezekiah. With the date in question agrees 
internal evidence, for the prophet threatens Samaria with des- 
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truction (i. 5-7) so that the kingdom of Israel still existed. 
But Judah also is threatened. It is foretold that her enemies 
shall come upon and destroy her, carry away the inhabitants 
captive, penetrate even to Jerusalem, besiege and take it, razing 
if to the ground and transporting the inhabitants to Babylon 
(i. 9, etc.; 11. 4, 5,10; vii. 13; 1.12; ii. 12; iv. 11, 14; vu. 
11; iv. 10). The two hostile peoples are Assyria and Egypt 
(v. 4,5; vu. 12). Thus the danger must have been imminent 
and near when Micah wrote. At the time of Shalmaneser’s 
invasion of Israel, Samaria was on the point of destruction 
(726-724). Judah too had to fear the same enemy. Shal- 
maneser meditated an expedition against Egypt after conquering 
Israel. When mention is made of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
being carried away to Babylon (iv. 10), it should be rememberd 
that Babylonia belonged at that time to the Assyrians. They 
had already brought to it the Chaldeans trom Mesopotamia 
(Is. xxiii. 13); and may have taken Israelites also thither 
(2 Kings xvii. 24, 30).1_ Thus we place the prophecies of Micah 
in the first years of Hezekiah’s reign (726-724 B.c.). None of 
them contains any reference to another time. What then is to 
be said of the inscription, which represents Micah’s ministry to 
have been exercised in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz as well 
as of Hezekiah, 1.6., 759-728, etc., B.c.? Hengstenberg sup- 
poses that the elders of the land mentioned in Jer. xxvi. speci- 
fied Hezekiah alone among the three kings because he was the 
only one of them who had a theocratic authority since he had 
attended to the voice of the prophets, and probably Micah put 
together the separate oracles contained in his book, under this 
king. This is far-fetched and unnatural. The elders may 
have known the fact of Micah’s writing under Hezekiah from 
authentic oral tradition of no very distant date? The two 
names, along with Hezekiah’s, in the inscription, are of doubtful 
authenticity, both in consequence of the testimony contained in 
Jeremiah and the prophecies themselves, which hardly suit any 
reign but the one. Knobel supposes that no discourses belong- 
ing to the period of the prophet’s ministry included in the 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz have come down to us.* This is also 
the opinion of Bleek.» The prophet lived under the three 
kings, but all his written oracles belong to the time of the third. 
We confess that this appears to us improbable. Why should 
just the one reign’s oracles be preserved, and the rest lost? Or 
did he utter nothing in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz which 


1 Knobel, Der Prophetismus, zweiter Theil, p. 200, et seqq. 

2 Christologie, vol. i. p. 480. 

3 Ewald, Die Propheten, u. 8. w. vol. i. p. 827, note. 

4 Prophetismus, il. p. 203. δ Einleitung, p. 540. 
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he himself committed to writing Ὁ Perhaps a later person pre- 
fixed the two names to Hezekiah’s from observing the paral- 
lelism of Micah iv. 1-3 and Is. 11. 2-4, concluding thence, as 
well as from other grounds, that the two were contemporary ; 
adding names out of Isaiah’s to Micah’s inscription. 

Whether the whole inscription as well as the two names be 
unauthentic is not very clear. It has indeed several suspicious 
appearances, as the abbreviated form M3‘), for the original one 
ΓΦ in Jer, xxvi. 18 (the cthib as usual being there the right 
reading). It is irrelevant to say in answer to this, that in 
Judg. xvu. 1, 4, 5, 8, the shorter and longer forms are used 
together. Because a writer or compiler uses both, the fact of one 
form being earlier than another is not negatived. Hitzig con- 
jectures! that the LXX. read the Hebrew differently from what 
it now is, because they translate καὶ ἐγένετο λόγος κυρίου and we 
have in the present text M7 WN ANID, but the Greek 
translators should not be confined to literal or correct render- 
ings. It is not necessary to assume that they had before them 
ΓΔ 1. 

Caspari supposes that he has discovered plain evidences in 
the contents of the book of the times of Jotham and Ahaz. 
He calls attention in particular to the parallels Micah iv. 1-5 
and Is. 11. 2-5, assuming that the former was the original, 
and that the latter is one of Isaiah’s oldest pieces, so drawing 
the conclusion that Micah iv. 1-5 belongs to Jotham’s time and 
that too when he was associated with his father Uzziah in the 
government of Judah.? This reasoning is invalid, because the 
basis of it, viz., the originality of Micah iv. 1-5, is incorrect. 

III. Conrents.—The prophecies may be divided into three 
parts, viz., chaps. 1.-111. ; 10. v.; vi. vil. Each of these has its 
own character. The first is threatening. It describes the 
divine anger against the iniquities of the rulers of the southern 
kingdom in spite of all the counter assurances of the false pro- 
phets. The second part is chiefly Messianic. The last shews 
the separation existing between the people and Jehovah, in- 
structing, exhorting, and endeavouring to effect the reconcilia- 
tion of the former to their great King. Caspari has made 
another division and is followed by Keil, 1. ii.; lii-v.; vi. vil. 
Each begins with the same word hear ye, 1. 2, 111. 1, vi. 1. But 
the first word of the second division “VON (iii. 1) cannot stand 
at the commencement. It is too abrupt. It must be more 
closely connected with the preceding context. Yet there is 
no good connection between ii. 13 and iii. 1. The word VAN} 


1 Die zwolf kleinen Propheten, p. 1665. 
2 Ueber Micha den Morasthiten und seine prophetische Schrift, p. 60, et seqq. 
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disturbs the coherence. The twelfth and thirteenth verses seem 
out of place. If they be omitted all is plain. “1 ἃ man walk- 
ing in wind and falsehood do lie,” I will prophesy unto thee of 
wine and of strong drink, “he shall even be the prophet of this 
people. But I say, hear, I pray you, O heads of Jacob,” etc. 
What then is to be said of the twelfth and thirteenth verses ? 
With Ewald! we take them to be the words of the lying pro- 
phets, or such words as they would probably employ. Micah 
wrote them at first in the margin by way of specimen. They 
are highly encouraging to Israel, promising the people union, 
victory, and strength. The three sections were not spoken as 
they are written. They are marked by an uniformity of de- 
velopment, and gradually increase in doctrinal importance. 

The exordium contains a sublime theophany. The Lord 
descends from his dwelling place to judge the nations, who 
approach to receive their sentence. Samaria shall fall and 
Judah also suffer (i. 1-7). The prophet declares his purpose to 
wail and mourn, exhorting the people likewise to mourn (1. 
8-16). The second chapter inveighs against oppression, injustice 
and idolatry, to which is subjoined a promise of the reunion of 
the whole people. The third chapter describes the cruelty of 
the princes of Judah, the falsehood of the prophets, and the con- 
scious security of both. The fourth represents the rule of 
Jehovah out of Zion as embracing all nations hereafter. It 
depicts the glory, peace, and victory of the theocracy in Mes- 
sianic times. The fifth chapter is also Messianic, referring to 
the future descent of a ruler from David’s house, his kingdom, 
and his conquests (v.). The prophet exhorts the people to 
repentance and amendment, reminding them how good Jehovah 
had ever been towards His chosen nation, and how He had been 
less concerned about sacrifices offered than about their moral 
conduct. He reproves them for injustice and idolatry (vi.). 
Micah laments over the small number of the pious, the general 
corruption. Yet he puts confidence in Jehovah, entertains a 
lasting hope both for himself and the church, looks forward to a 
better future when the theocracy should appear in a better 
form, triumphing over its enemies and enjoying the forgiving 
mercies of the covenant-keeping God (vii.). 

It will be observed that the prophet speaks at the beginning 
of Israel and Judah, or rather of their capitals, Samaria and 
Jerusalem. The former is especially threatened with total 
destruction. After the first chapter he passes to Judah, and 
refers to Israel no more. Thus his prophecies relate mainly to 


the southern kingdom, to which he belonged himself. That the 


1 Die Propheten, vol. i. p. 333. 
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book is made up of various separate prophecies which were 
originally uttered at different times, is tolerably clear from the 
contents. Perhaps the first chapter, or the substance of it, 
belonged to the time immediately preceding Israel’s extinction 
as a kingdom, while the remaining parts were spoken after that 
catastrophe. But the whole was written in its present form 
in the time of Hezekiah, as a continued book, embodying the 
various utterances of the prophet previously delivered. Caspari 
has-taken great pains to shew that there is an organic unity and 
gradual development throughout: Some of his ideas, however, 
are more ingenious than just, and his subjectivity excessive. 
The substance of the book certainly shews a gradual elevation. 
The divine word contained in it becomes purer as the discourse 
advances, till at the close we observe the clear, calm apprehen- 
sion of truth in its highest and justest light—the revelation of 
Jehovah in His pardoning mercy, everlasting love, and faith- 
fulness. 

IV. Sry.E, DICTION, TONE, AND SsPIRIT.—The ideas and style 
of Micah resemble those of his contemporary Isaiah. In general 
he is clear and distinct, powerful and animated. Boldness and 
sublimity appear. He is also rich in comparisons and figures, 
in tropical expressions of elegance and beauty, in paronomasias 
and plays on words (i. 10-15). What gives great animation to 
his discourses is a certain particularising of things, and also the 
introduction of persons speaking. Thus we read in ii. 4, “In 
that day shall one take up a parable against you, and lament 
with a doleful lamentation, and say, We be utterly spoiled: he 
hath changed the portion of my people: how hath he removed 
it from me! turning away he hath divided our fields” (comp. 
also 6, 7, 11). 

In one case the dialogue is introduced (vi. 1-8, where Jehovah 
speaks, and then the people). He abounds in rapid transitions 
from threatenings to promises and the opposite. The rhythm 
is full and forcible, but not so smooth or rounded as that of Joel 
or Amos. In obscurity and abruptness it resembles Hosea’s 
more than Isaiah’s. The parallelism is usually regular; the 
diction pure and classical but concise, and therefore difficult at 
times.! 

The spirit and tone of the prophecies are pre-eminently good. 
Micah speaks little of political errors. The rulers of the people 
are not blamed for crimes committed in their civil capacity. 
A deep moral earnestness pervades his discourses. Humility, 
piety, trust in God, breathe throughout. People and rulers are 
censured for their irreligiousness and immoral conduct. In this 
respect the prophet resembles Amos more than Isaiah. 

1 Knobel, Prophetismus, ii, p. 206. 
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V. PaRaLieLism with Isatan.—A number of parallels exist 
between Micah and Isaiah. Compare Mic. i. 9-16 with Is. x. 
28-32; Mic. 11. 2 with Is. v. 8; Mic. 11. 6, 11, with Is. xxx. 
10, 11; Mic. iv. 10 with Is. xxxii. 11; Mic. vi. 6-8 with Is. 1. 
11-17; Mic. vii. 7 with Is. viii. 17; Mic. vii. 12 with Is. x1. 
11, etc. The correspondence of Mic. iv. 1-4 with Is. 11. 2-4 18 
obvious, both being taken from an older prophecy. 

VI. SupposED PREDICTION OF FUTURE AND DISTANT EVENTS. 
—Jahn states that some events were foretold by Micah 150, 
200, or even 500 years before their fulfilment.1 The statement 
requires proof. It cannot be supported by evidence. Passages 
are misapprehended, such as iv. 10, 11; vi. 7, 8, 18; and a 
wrong conclusion drawn from them. Or the poetical descrip- 
tions of Messiah’s future reign are assigned to times that fol- 
lowed the Jews’ return from captivity, as iv. 1-8. Scenes partly 
ideal should not be cramped into the literal and temporal. That 
in iv. 13, the prophet intended the victory of the Maccabees, as 
Jahn imagines, is visionary. The seer beholds Zion in the 
immediate future surrounded by fierce enemies; but with a 
divinely inspired confidence, he knows that those very enemies 
are gathered together for destruction as sheaves for the thresh- 
ing floor, so that the final victory is Zion’s. Hence the apos- 
trophe, “‘ Arise and thresh, O daughter of Zion,” etc. The 
prophet had not in view any specific event in the future. 
Out of the race of the Bethlehemite David a ruler should 
soon arise, who would be great in the power of the Lord, and 
chastise Ashur should he again enter the land; the remnant 
of Jacob would then exist in the midst of the nations like the 
pau which receives dew and rain from the Lord, or like the 
ion among the beasts of the field. At that time all idolatry 
shall have disappeared from the land: the mountain of the 
Lord’s house will be exalted above all the mountains of the 
earth, while all peoples, convinced by the sight of the glory of 
Israel’s better faith, will flock to it that they may learn the way 
of the Lord, and there uniting in peace make war with one 
another no more, but cease even to learn its art. In that day 
all who have been separated from Israel like the halting sheep, 
all who are driven out and afflicted, all who were cast away far 
off, will return as to a tower of the flock—to Zion—which shall 
obtain again its ancient dominion. 


VII. Passaces.—Chap. v. 1. 


But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, 
Yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel ; 
Whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting. 


1 Einleitung, vol. ii. p. 427. 
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These words are quoted by Matthew, thus (ii. 6) :— 


And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda ; 
For out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel. 


The version is not taken from the LXX. literally but freely. 
At first sight there appears to be a contradiction between 
the original and the Greek, the one stating that Bethle- 
hem is insignificant, the other important. Hence Grotius and 
others render the Greek interrogatively, “ Art thou, Bethlehem, 
too little,” ete. This is unnecessary. The sense of the Hebrew 
is, “ though Bethlehem be too little to be counted among Judah’s 
provinces, yet a ruler shall come forth from it,” etc. It was 
thus insignificant in one sense, but important in another; and 
Matthew refers to its importance. The idea expressed in Micah 
is inverted in the Evangelist, yet without creating a contradic- 
tion. The literal translation of the Hebrew is :— 


But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, small to be reckoned a district in Judah ; 
From thee shall one come forth to me who is to be Israel's ruler, 
And his goings forth are of old, from the days of ancient time. 


The words relate to the Messiah. The prophet predicts that 
he shall be of David’s house. A second and greater David will 
arise from the ancient and venerable house of David, who shall 
be ruler of Israel. The anointed one of Jehovah was always 
looked upon by the prophets as a future descendant of David, 
He was to be of David’s family. So Micah here predicts. 

A good deal of meaning has been put into the prophet’s words 
out of the New Testament, or from human theology. Thus it 
is said that the human birth-place of Christ is given, Bethle- 
hem. This is incorrect. Bethlehem Ephratah 1s equivalent to 
Davidic : out of thee, 1.6. out of David’s family. The place is 
not given as that of his birth. It is the Davidie family 
whence he is represented as springing. The application in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel is to Christ’s birth-place, but that is a misinter- 
pretation of the Hebrew, or at least an improper limitation of 
its meaning. There the Sanhedrim make the citation; and the 
Evangelist himself may not vouch for its correctness. The Jews 
have always held that the Hebrew prophecy intimates nothing 
more than that the Messiah was to be a descendant of David. 
In the days of Theodoret and Chrysostom this was their belief. 
Kimchi, Abenezra, Abarbanel, and others had it. But those 
Jews were wrong who maintained that it was fulfilled in Zerub- 
babel. How could a Messianic prophecy be fulfilled in any per- 
son or time except the true Messiah and his day—Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of God? It is surprising that some Chris- 
tians should have held this opinion, as Theodore of Mopsuestia 
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and Grotius. It is no recommendation of it to say, with Gro- 
tius, that Zerubbabel was a type of Christ, because the assertion 
is without foundation. Some have also discovered “ the eternal 
generation” of Micah in the phrase, “ whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting.”’ This doctrine is not in the 
words quoted. The use of the verb N¥! with } and a compari- 


son of the passages where Dy? Ὁ occurs (Mic. vii. 20; Is. 


xxiii. 7, xxxvii. 26) proves that such is not the sense. The 
word rendered goings forth means origin or descent—prosapia, as 
Jahn renders it,! and with DD prosapia antiqua ; “ His origin 
is from old, from the days of ancient time,” 1.6., his descent 18 
from the very ancient house of David. fernity is not here in 
the phrase Ὡ ἢ ‘DD. It signifies time long past, as in Amos 
ix. 11; Is. lxiii. 9; Deut. xxxii. 7; ὦ tempore cetusto, as Jahn 
translates. Nothing can be more incorrect than to say that the 
pore announces the divine and human natures in the Messiah. 

hat Jewish writer under the Old Testament ever thought that 
Messiah was truly and literally divine; or that his birth-place 
was eternity? None. It is also incorrect to affirm that the 
pre-existence of Messiah is intimated, a tenet which the Jews 
did not hold. Thus the goings forth are not the previous mani- 
festations in the times of Moses and the patriarchs. It has been 
argued by Mr. Gurney that whenever N¥* has the meaning of 
extraction or filiation, the preposition } is placed before the 


name of thé parent or family, and never before that of the place.* 
This is the case here, where the preposition is not prefixed to 
the name of the place, but to that of the family. Hence his 
reasoning turns against himself. 

Dr. Hales puts arbitrarily together the preceding passage 
with two others (111. 3, iv. 4) ; and having given his own version 
of the Hebrew in v. 2, which is sometimes incorrect, has elabo- 
rated a Messianic prophecy, which he pronounces “the most 
important single prophecy in the Old Testament, and the most 
comprehensive respecting the personal character of the Messiah, 
and his successive manifestation to the world. It carefully dis- 
tinguishes his human nativity from his eternal generation ; fore- 
tells the rejection of the Israelites and Jews for a season, their 
final restoration, and the universal peace destined to prevail 
throughout the earth in the regeneration. It forms therefore the 
basis of the New Testament,” etc. This language is extrava- 
gant. The three passages should not be taken out of their 
proper connection, and put together as one prophecy. 


} Appendix Hermeneuticae, p.147. 3. Biblical Notes and Dissertations, pp. 80, 81. 
* Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii, boek i. pp. 462, 463. . 
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The succeeding verse (v. 2) runs thus: ‘“ Wherefore he 
(Jehovah) shall give up (a prey to their enemies) till she who is 
to bear shall bear, and the residue of his brethren shall return 
to the sons of Israel.’”’ Here ‘“‘she who is to bear” does not 
mean the unknown mother in the house of David—the virgin of 
Is. vii. 14—but the Jewish church, as we learn from iv. 10, “Be 
in pain and labour to bring forth, O daughter of Zion, like 
ἃ woman in travail.” Jahn improperly refers these pains or 
sorrows to the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, making a 
definite prediction out of the prophet’s indefinite words.| The 
chapter continues to be’ Messianic in character till the ninth 
verse. Other Messianic places are iv. 1-8; vii. 7-20; ii, 12, 18. 


1 Appendix Hermeneiticae, p. 148, 
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J. AUTHOR AND PLACE OF ABODE.—DIMJ, LXX. Naovp, Vulg. 


Nahum. 
Little is known of Nahum’s personal history. He is called 


WNIT the Elkoshite, referring either to the place of his birth 


or abode,-Elkosh. Two localities of this name are mentioned, 
one in Assyria on the east side of the Tigris, two miles north of 
Mosul, and three of Nineveh. Here Nahum’s grave is pointed 
out, to which Jewish pilgrims have resorted for a long time. 
Hence the prophet is supposed to have been an Israelite captive 
who was carried away into Assyria. We know from Tobit that 
Israelite exiles were in Assyria at that time (i. 10; vu. 3; 
xiv. 4, 8, 10). So Michaelis, Eichhorn, Grimm, and Ewald 
suppose. The other Elkosh was in Galilee. If Nahum were a 
native of it, he belonged to the kingdom of Israel, at the 
destruction of which he remained behind either in Israel or in 
Judah. It is difficult to decide between these two, though most 
critics adopt the latter. 

Knobel enumerates a number of circumstances against the for- 
mer, such as, that no Israelite exiles as far as we know were carried. 
into Assyria, but only into newly conquered countries, as Meso- 
potamia, Babylonia, Media, etc. ; that the prophet never alludes 
to the Israelite captives in Assyria, among whom he must have 
lived, and to whom he must have announced their return from 
captivity ; that the testimonies for the Galilean Elkosh are older 
and more important than those in favour of the Assyrian; and 
that it is difficult to explain how Nahum’s book came to be a 
part of the Jewish national literature if the author lived in 
remote Assyria. These arguments are not so formidable as the 
author supposes. We cannot reason from our ignorance; and 
we know from Tobit (xiv. 15) that many Israelite exiles lived 
in and about Nineveh after the extinction of the kingdom of 
Israel, There is no difficulty in explaining how the prophecy 
of an Israelite exile came to belong to. the national literature. 
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The external testimonies belonging to the Assyrian Elkosh are 
certainly modern. None of them reaches farther back than the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Layard writes: “The house containing 
the tomb isa modern building. There are no inscriptions, nor 
fragments of any antiquity about the place; and I am not aware 
in what the tradition originated, or how long it has attached 
to the village of Alkosh.”! The accounts seem to be of 
Christian, not Jewish, origin. But the Christians did not make 
them. They had some foundation. Those in favour of the 
Galilean Elkosh are perhaps older and better. Jerome says, 
that it was well known to the Jews; and that his guide pointed 
it out to him. It is true that Dorotheus and Epiphanius say 
that Nahum belonged to. Eltesi beyond Bethabara; and that 
several later accounts give Bethabara as the place of his death 
and burial; but no credit attaches to these. Nothing can be 
built upon such precarious grounds apart from the book itself. 
It is singular that the prophet should have no word of consola- 
tion for his fellow-exiles. Yet it is not inexplicable. The 
Israelite captives had little to expect from the Medes or Babylo- 
nians, who were equally their enemies. The deliverance of the 
theocratic people could not be hoped for from that quarter. 
Nahum meant to promulgate an oracle against Nineveh ; why 
has he no note of exultation over the impending downfall of 
their oppressor P Because that catastrophe would not be the 
deliverance of the Israelites. Their condition under the Medes 
might be no better than under the Assyrians. We adopt the 
Assyrian Elkosh as Nahum’s abode when he wrote the pro- 
phecy ; not because it is better supported by external evidence 
than the Galilean Elkosh, but because the analogy of prophecy 
and internal phenomena ‘favour the opinion that Nahum wrote 
not long before the destruction of Nineveh, when the coming 
shadow of evil had already cast its darkness upon the fated city. 
Ewald argues that the g2neral strain of the book indicates an 
eye-witness, who describes the destruction of the city with great 
circumstantiality. A prophet at a distance could hardly have 
delivered a discourse so minutely graphic. There is truth in 
this; but the argument is not weighty. He also states that 
there is but one passing reference to Judah (i. 18-11.. 8) ; 
ii. 1 (comp. Is. li. 7) intimates that he was far away from 
Jerusalem and Judah. The colour of the language also betrays 
an Assyrian abode. There are even a few Assyrian words, such 
as J¥7 Huzzab, the name of the Assyrian queen (i. 8); “32. 
(iii. 17) ; "PHY Gii. 17). We must confess that some parti- 
culars adduced by Ewald are precarious supports of the view 


1 Nineveh and its Remains, vol. i. p. 197, New York edition. 
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they are adduced to sustain. The imagination of the prophet, 
ardent and vigorous as 14 was, might draw a graphic picture of 
the destruction of Nineveh, though he may not have seen the 
city. Some general acquaintance with its locality and manners 
may have been current in Palestine among the better informed 
class, especially as the Assyrians had come into the land of 
Judea and exhibited their enmity. It is useless to attempt with 
Naegelsbach to neutralise the argument drawn from the graphic 
description of Nineveh’s destruction in the second chapter, by 
adducing the words of i. 2-16 and comparing them in point of 
vivid imagery with any other portion of the book; because the 

arallelism is incomplete. The allusion to Judah in i. 13-ii. 3 
is hardly a passing one, because it forms the transition to the 
oracle against Nineveh. In the thirteenth verse of the first 
chapter Zion is addressed ; and in the fifteenth Judah is invited 
to worship Jehovah in peace because the wicked spoiler shall 
no more visit her. The starting-point of the prophecy against 
Nineveh is Judah’s deliverance from Sennacherib. A descrip- 
tion of the majesty of Jehovah in goodness to his people and 
severity to his enemies requires no basis of local knowledge ; 
uboagerd the second chapter presupposes an acquaintance with 

ineveh. 


The shield of his mighty men is made red, 

The valiant men are in scarlet ; 

The chariots shall be with flaming-torches in the day of his preparation, 
And the fir trees (spears) shall be terribly shaken. 

The chariots shall rage in the streets 

They shall jostle one against another in the broad ways ; 

They shall seem like torches, | 

They shall run like the lightnings, ete., ete. 


Here the description of the two peoples, the besiegers on the 
one hand and the Nimevites on the other, 1s vivid. Huzzab the 
queen is then represented as being led away captive while her 
maids sigh aloud like doves and beat upon their breasts. The 
king is not named because the chief power is supposed to be 
vested in the queen ; and then Nineveh is compared to a water 
tank, inexhaustible in the multitude of her population. Here 
the local knowledge presupposed requires an eye-witness. Had 
the circumstances of the siege and destruction of Nineveh been 
recorded by profane history, we might have been able to say 
how far the outlines were realised ; but in the absence of certuin 
knowledge we are left to conjecture. The fact of the queen’s not 
the king’s mention favours the idea of a near prophet. Had 
he been distant he would probably have specified the king. 
Some weight belongs to the three Assyrian words quoted 
by Ewald in favour of the prophet’s Assyrian abode. The 
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presence of the Assyrians in Palestine is not so natural an 
explanation. Why should other prophets writing after the 
Assyrians had invaded Palestine have no words of the same 
kind? We deny that the starting point of the prophecy 
against Nineveh is Judah’s recent deliverance from Sennacherib. 
And the address to Zion and Judah in i. 13, 14, 15 does not 
imply the author’s residence in or near Jerusalem rather than 
his far-off abode at Nineveh. In like manner, i. 4 does not 
prove residence in Judea, as Hitzig imagines: “ He rebuketh 
the sea and maketh it dry, and drieth up all the rivers: 
Bashan languisheth and Carmel, and the flower of Lebanon 
languisheth.” An Israelite captive would surely know Carmel 
and Lebanon. In descriptions whose imagery was borrowed 
from local scenery he would speak of his own country instead of 
another. 

II. THe TIME WHEN NaHuUM PROPHESIED.—This has been 
variously determined. | 

1. Josephus places him under Jotham. 

2. Ussher assigns him to the time of Ahaz. 

3. Jerome, Calov, Maius, Jaeger, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Rosen- 
miiller, De Wette, Gramberg, Knobel, Havernick, Keil, Bleek, 
Naegelsbach, etc., put him in Hezekiah’s reign. Some of them 
make him prophesy before Sennacherib’s defeat ; others see in 
that defeat the occasion of the prophecy. 

4. The Seder Olam, Rashi, Abarbanel, Grotius, Grimm, and 
Jahn specify the reign of Manasseh. 

5. Hitzig places him about 633 B.c., f.e. the time of Cyaxares’s 
first siege of Nineveh. 

6. Ewald puts him 630-625, when Phraortes invaded Assyria. 

7. Cocceius puts him under Jehoiakim. 

8. Clement of Alexandria brings him down to Zedekiah. © 

9. Bochart puts him after Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

Thus the divergence of opinion is very wide. 

In i. 11 we read :. “" There is one come out of thee that imagi- 
neth evil against the Lord, a wicked counsellor. Thus saith the 
Lord; Though they be quiet and likewise many, yet thus shall 
they be cut down when he shall pass through.” . Here there is 
an allusion to Sennacherib and his defeat before Jerusalem. In 
ii. 14, “‘ The voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard.” 
Rabshakeh’s embassy is referred to (Is. xxxvi.). We may 
therefore infer that the defeat of Sennacherib was past, which 
took place in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign. To 
find the terminus ad quem we refer to i. 14, “ And the Lord 
hath given a commandment concerning thee that no more of 
thy name be sown: out of the house of thy gods will I cut off 
the graven image and the molten image; I will make thy 
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grave; for thou art vile.” Some think that Sennacherib 
13 still the person spoken of. We cannot with many trans- 
late, “1 will make it [the temple] thy grave,” and assume 
in the words a specific allusion to the monarch’s assassination 
in the temple of Nisroch (Is. xxxvii. 38). Nor can we hold 
that the images are said to be the grave of the monarch, 
and interpret the murder of Sennacherib, not as a past event 
as Strauss and others suppose, but one represented in the 
future. Sennacherib is not the person threatened with des- 
truction, his idolatrous statues being the cause of his ruin. 
The Assyrian is addressed. “The Lord hath given a com- 
mandment concerning thee (O Assyrian)” (i. 14). The words 
have been made too specific by interpreters; and both those 
who explain them of Sennacherib’s death in the temple of Nis- 
roch as past, and those who understand them of his death still 
future, are in error. The verse declares that the name of As- 
syrian shall henceforth be blotted out from among the populous 
nations, and that the images in which the Ninevites trust shall 
become their grave. 

In iii. 8 No-Amon is spoken of as having been carried away 
into captivity. Isaiah’s prophecy in chap. xx. is connected with 
this. ‘hough history does not clearly show how the prophecy 
was accomplished, yet it is most probable that the Assyrians 
took and destroyed populous No-Amon, so that Nahum records 
the fulfilment. The inhabitants were carried away captive by 
the people whom Nahum here threatens with destruction, before 
the fourteenth year of Hezekiah. 

Bleek thinks that the reference of our prophet to the fact of 
Thebes’s downfall is intelligible only on the supposition that it 
took place not long before, but that it is not so if Nahum be put 
considerably later. The reason of this does not appear. One 
hundred, fifty, or twenty years are of no account, because Thebes 
is specified on account of its likeness to Nineveh in various 
respects—its situation well protected by canals from the Nile, 
and its inhabitants so numerous. The element of time is of no 
moment with regard to a city so renowned as No-Amon. 

Havernick argues that the reign of Hezekiah is the only suit- 
able time for Nahum, because the prophet speaks of Nineveh as 
flourishing and prosperous. The city was then at the height 
of its power and splendour (iii. 1-3). This state of things 
ceased soon after Sennacherib. The last efforts to restore its 
ancient magnificence were made under Esarhaddon.! Certainly 
the prophet represents the city as rich and flourishing, but not 
at the summit of its glory. Down till the time of the Median 


1 Einleitung, II. 2, p. 373. 
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dynasty it retained all the elements of strength, wealth, and 
populousness corresponding to the description before us. It 
coped with the Medes themselves for a time. Cyaxares was 
unsuccessful in his first siege of the city. Hence the argument 
of Havernick is without validity. 

These circumstances lead us to conclude that Nahum did not 
utter his oracle against Nineveh soon after Sennacherib’s defeat 
before Jerusalem. That event did not furnish the occasion for 
delivering it. It is simply referred to as a past thing. The 
Assyrian power was flourishing, but it should soon fall. The 
allusions we have mentioned to Sennacherib, his wicked plan 
against Jerusalem, and the capture of No-Amon, harmonise with 
the idea that the events in question were long past. The tran- 
sition from Sennacherib’s attempt on Judah to the total 
overthrow of the Assyrian metropolis is indeed immediate ; 
but it is not implied that the one furnished occasion for 
predicting the other. They may have been separated by an 
interval of time. We place the prophecy of Nahum therefore 
after Sennacherib’s death. It must be dated at a time when the 
power of the Medes had increased, and threatened Assyria. 

hraortes was the first Median king that laid siege to Nineveh, 
about 640 B.c. But the prophecy belongs to a time somewhat 
later, immediately before the first siege by Cyaxares, Phraortes’s 
son. Nahum may have written in 630 B.c., immediately before 
the time when the Scythians broke into Asia and interrupted 
the Median attempt against the Assyrian empire. Strauss, who 
argues for the time when Manasseh was carried away captive, finds 
a distinct allusion to him in i. 18, PRIN FID. But the 
words cannot refer to that. And the critic is wrong in arguing 
that there are reminiscences in Nahum from the Deutero-Isaiah. 
The reverse is the fact. 

Though Nahum does not mention the enemies of Nineveh by 
name, they must have been the Medes, as we learn from history. 
Phraortes invaded Assyria and besieged its capital; but the 
Assyrians destroyed him and his army. Cyaxares besieged the 
city twice. The first time, however, he was pressed by the 
Scythians and obliged to abandon the attempt. After an in- 
terval of twenty-eight years he returned, and destroyed the 
city, as he had originally intended. Hitzig thinks that Nahum 
refers to the first attempt of Cyaxares, which he places about 
630 B.c. This seems to be the true view. It is no objection 
to it that history makes no mention of Nineveh’s destruction 
at this time. The city was not taken till Cyaxares’s second 
invasion, about 605, when the Chaldeans under Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s father, co-operated with the Medes, accord- 
ing to the accounts of Ctesias, Alexander Polyhistor, and Aby- 
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denus. This second Median attack fulfils the conditions of the 
prophecy. 

Did Nahum predict the downfall of Nineveh a century before 
the event ? If he was a younger contemporary of Isaiah he did 
so. He prophesied, say some, about the fourteenth year of Heze- 
kiah ; and graphically painted the overthrow of Assyria’s metro- 
polis. The interval consists of about one hundred years. Is 
not the analogy of prophecy violated here? If a specific event 
be foretold long before it happened, what becomes of the canon 
or principle that prophecy presents«nothing more than the pre- 
vision of events in the immediate future ? The principle in 

uestion 18 almost axiomatic. It will be observed that Nahum 

oes not describe the enemy from whom Nineveh’s desolation 
comes. Neither Medes nor Chaldeans are referred to. He 
merely states that “the gates of the rivers shall be opened,” 
which intimates remotely that the foe comes from the east, since 
Nineveh was on the eastern bank of the Tigris. The description 
is drawn in part from the prophet’s imagination. The spirit of 
God which enlightened his inner vision enabled him to divine 
Nineveh’s overthrow by the mighty enemy; but how long he 
should be in taking the city, and the manner of doing it, with 
the various attendant circumstances, the seer did not know. 
The powerful Assyrian would be overthrown, and his proud 
capital destroyed. Of course the exact time of Nineveh’s 
destruction was concealed from his view. He had the con- 
sciousness that it would be taken by the Medes. He relied 
upon the fact that the foes of Judah would perish. On that 
basis of theocratic hope he planted his foot, and looked forward 
to the Assyrian overthrow. Though there is no hint of any 
nation but one invading Assyria—‘‘ He that dasheth in pieces 18 
come up before thy face’”’ 41. 1)—yet the Chaldeans were asso- 
ciated with the Medes in the conquest of Nineveh. 

If these observations be just, we must bring down the date 
of the prophecy to the period when the Medes had become a 
powerful people. Only a short interval elapsed between the pro- 
phecy and its fulfilment. Supposing that Nahum wrote during 
the invasion of Assyria by Phraortes, as Ewald thinks, his pre- 
diction was scarcely fulfilled at the time he expected. If he 
wrote at the time of Cyaxares’s first siege of the city, as Hitzig 
‘rightly assumes, his words were not then fuifilled. If he wrote 
immediately before Cyaxares’s second invasion, there is no per- 
ceptible incongruity ; though the Assyrians had ceased to be 
formidable to Judah, and the anxieties of the Jews were turned 
towards another people, to the Chaldeans; because the writer 
was an Israelite captive in Assyria. Yet that date is too late. 
Had he written then, the Chaldeans would not have been 
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omitted. Yet one people alone are referred to, viz., the Medes. 
Hence the first invasion of Nineveh suits better than the second. 
Winer errs in speaking of the true date, from the fact of assum- 
ing that no attack upon the city subsequent to the oracle could 
fail. Such an assumption attributes to the prophet a prevision 
which he neither had nor claimed. The prophet was not disap- 
pointed, because he had no specific time of fulfilment in his 
mind. He looked for Nineveh’s speedy overthrow; and a few 
years verified his prediction. [0 is wrong to say that his pro- 
phecy was frustrated because Cyaxares did not succeed in his 
first attempt. It was certainly not fulfilled at that time; but 
Nahum did not foresee that it would. It is surprising to observe 
the inconsistency of so calm thinkers as De Wette and Bleek in 
denying that the prophets were able to predict distant events 
with definiteness, and holding that Nahum lived during the 
reign of Hezekiah. By such a view the analogy of prophecy is 
violated. | 
Bishop Newton states that Nahum “foretold not only the 
thing, but also the manner of it.” This latter he attempts to 
shew, but fails. According to him, Nahum prophesies that the 
Assyrians should be taken while they were drunken (i. 10) ; 
and Diodorus relates that “it was while all the Assyrian army 
were feasting for their former victories that those about Arbaces 
being informed by some deserters of the negligence and drunk- 
enness in the camp of their enemies, assaulted them unexpectedly 
by night, and falling orderly on them disorderly, and prepared 
on them unprepared, became masters of the camp, and slew 
many of the soldiers, and drove the rest into the city.” The 
tenth verse of the first chapter does not state that the Assyrians 
should be taken while they were drunken. The tenour of it 1s 
that though the Assyrians should be as wet as their very wine, 
they should be consumed like dry stubble. The bishop proceeds : 
Nahum foretells (ii. 6) that the gates of the river shall be 
opened and the palace shall be dissolved ; and Diodorus informs 
us “that there was an old prophecy, that Nineveh should not be 
taken till the river became an enemy to the city; and in the 
third year of the siege, the river being swoln with continual 
rains, overflowed part of the city, and broke down the wall for 
twenty furlongs; then the king, thinking that the oracle was 
fulfilled, and the river become an enemy to the city, built a large 
funeral pile in the palace, and collecting together all his wealth 
and his concubines and eunuchs, burnt himself and the palace 
with them all; and the enemy entered at the breach that the 
waters had made, and took the city.”” What was predicted in 
the first chapter (verse 8) was therefore literally fulfilled, “‘ With 
an overrunning flood he will make an utter end of the place 
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thereof.” Here again there is not a correspondence between the 
words of Nahum and Diodorus’s description. The gates of the 
river mean the canals which served to protect the palace; and 
the figurative expression opening of these gates implies nothing 
more than that the enemy pressed into the palace unimpeded by 
such obstacles. It cannot be shown from Diodorus that Nahum 
prédicted the manner of Nineveh’s destruction. That historian 
makes Arbaces the conqueror, instead of Astyages. The words 
of Nahum rightly understood refuse to be crushed into con- 
formity with those of Diodorus. It is matter'of regret that 
Herodotus should not have fulfilled his promise to relate how 
Nineveh was taken, or that if he did write the Assyrian history, 
it should have been lost. The accounts on which Newton relies 
are those of Athenzus, who borrowed from Ctesias. They are 
fabulous, or at least greatly exaggerated. The manner in 
which Nineveh was taken and destroyed is unknown. Its 
last king cannot be ascertained with certainty. He may 
have been Asshur-emit-ili; but we do not know whether he is 
identical with the Saracus of Berosus and the Sardanapalus of 
the Greeks. Rawlinson correctly says that the Sardanapalus of 
Ctesias belongs to the ideal rather than the actual, yet affirms 
that the circumstances of the siege as detailed by Ctesias may 
have been correctly stated.1_ Ctesias is a writer of no authority, 
and his account of the circumstances of the siege cannot be 
relied on. It argues ill for the cause of those who wish to 
shew the exact fulfilment of Nahum’s prophecy in minute 
features that they rely upon such an author. All our know- 
ledge of the fall of Nineveh is comprised in the statement that 
Cyaxares took and destroyed the city, which never recovered its 
former position. 

III. Conrents.—The book contains one continuous oracle, and 
may be separated into three sections corresponding to the three 
chapters. The first contains a sublime description of the justice 
and power of God, shewing how terrible He is to His enemies, 
and therefore the Assyrians will not escape destruction. The 
second chapter represents Nineveh as besieged, conquered not- 
withstanding all its resistance, and so completely destroyed as 
to become a lurking place for lions. The third chapter shews 
how Nineveh suffers the merited and shameful fate of No-Amon, _ 
in spite of all efforts to avert her doom. 

The inscription or title consists of two parts, viz., the burden 
of Nineveh and the book of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite. 
The second part is independent and complete in itself. It 
appears to be the old original title standing at the commence- 


1 Herodotus, vol, i., pp. 486, 487. 
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ment of the oracle. The first proceeded from a later hand, as 
has been seen by Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ewald, and De Wette. 
3°) NW betrays an exile character, and does not agree well 
with the second title, which contains the word II vision. Yet 
Hivernick, followed as usual by Keil, undertakes to defend the 
authenticity of the whole inscription. He thinks that if the 
first part had been originally wanting, the reader would have 
been deprived of what was necessary to make the subject of the 
threatenings in the first and second chapters intelligible : as if 
prophecies were commonly plain and definite, or required the 
prophet’s hand at their commencement to point out their scope 
and tendency. 

IV. SryLeE aND LANGUAGE.—Nahum had a rich and lively 
imagination. His figures are abundant and appropriate. Fresh- 
ness and graphic power characterise his mode of writing. In this 
respect he is inferior to none of the prophets. In one instance the 
flight of his fancy is very bold and sublime. In consequence of 
his ardent imagination, he hurries from one particular to another 
without completing the portrait he begins. The rhythm is regu- 
lar and lively. Though the parallelism is generally measured, it 
is not so periodic or rounded as that of Amos. The language 
is pure and classical, with a few exceptions as ΔΓ) to moan, 
11. 8, “WIJ ii. 2, VTP ii. 4, which are Syriasms. Hitzig says 
that “3D ili. 4, has the Arabic signification fo ensnare, but there 
is no need to forsake its usual sense 861}. These Syriasms cannot 
well be explained by the native locality of the prophet, which 
was towards the border land of Syria, and inhabited in part by 
persons who were not Israelites, because other prophets of the 
northern kingdom do not use Syriac words or idioms. They 
imply intimate contact with a people beyond Palestine. The 
prophet has several peculiarities, as M97 for ‘J‘7 ii. 14; INDY 
ii.4; the signification of 233 in iii.6; AW ii. 3, used transitively, 
though not in connection with Δ). We cannot find, as Hit- 
zig does, many marks of a later time. It is true that parallel- 
isms with Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel occur. But the ques- 
tion is, do they indicate the comparatively late date of Nahum? 
Henderson adduces a number of passages in which he supposes 
that phrases occur resembling those in the authentic Isaiah 
(Nahum i. 8, comp. with Is. viii. 8; i. 9 with Is, x. 23; ii. 11 
with Is. xxiv. 1 and xxi. 3). The resemblance is impalpable in 
some, and the inference that Nahum must have been in Isaiah’s 
neighbourhood to have so borrowed from him is clearly illogical.! 
If we compare Nahum iii. 5 with Is. xlvii. 2, 3; iii. 7, 10, with 


1 The book of the Twelve Minor Prophets, Preface to Nahum, p. 271. 
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Is. li. 19, ete.; 7. 1 with Is. 1. 1, 7; ii. 3 with Is. 111. 8, the 
connection cannot be accidental. The Deutero-Isaiah is the 
borrower from Nahum, not the reverse as Strauss argues. Jere- 
miah also appears to have read Nahum’s prophecy. Comp. iii. 
19 with Jer. xxx. 12; xiv. 17; x. 19. Comp. ales u. 13, 14, 
iii. 18, 17, with Jer. 1. and li. Nahum i. 2, 3, may be from 
Ex. xx. 5; xxxiv. 6; Num. xiv. 17, 18, without cciplying that 
the present Pentateuch existed at the time. 
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I. NAME AND PERSONAL HisTorY.—pPipIh; LXX. ApBaxovp; 


Latin, Habacuc. Little is known of Habakkuk’s personal his- 
tory. Etymologising Rabbins have absurdly combined his name 
with the words addressed by Elisha to the woman of Shunem: 
“thou shalt embrace a son” (2 Kings iv. 16); concluding that 
he was the promised child. According to patristic accounts, he 
belonged to the tribe of Simeon, and was a native of Beth- 
zocher or Bethsachar. The same authorities say that when 
Nebuchadnezzar came against Jerusalem to destroy it, in the 
reign of Zedekiah, the prophet fled to Ostracine, a border city 
between Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine; that he returned after 
the Chaldeans withdrew and the Jews emigrated to Egypt; that 
he followed the occupation of husbandry at his native place, and 
died two years before the exiles returned from Babylon. His 
alleged grave was afterwards pointed out at Ceila, z.e., Kegila, a 
place in the territory of Judah.! These accounts are merely 
apocryphal. In the Greek additions to the book of Daniel it is 
related that he was taken by the angel of the Lord from Judea 
to Babylon to feed Daniel in the lion’s den. 

It has been inferred from the subscription 111. 19, “to the 
chief singer on my stringed instruments,” that he was of the 
tribe of Levi; and Delitzsch farther supposes that he was con- 
nected by office with the efforts to improve the liturgical temple 
music, and must therefore have been a priest. His prophecy 
bears in part the character of a psalm-like composition, and 
resembles the psalms generally, especially those of David and 
Asaph. In confirmation of this view, the critic refers to the 
inscription prefixed to the apocryphal story of Bel and the 
Dragon in the Codex Chisianus of the LXX.: “Of the pro- 
phecy of Habakkuk, the son of Jesus, of the tribe of Levi.’’? 


1 See Pseudepiphanius de prophet. cap. 18; Dorotheus ; Isidorus de ortu et obitu 
patr., cap. 48; Sozomeni Hist. Eccles., vii. 29; Nicephori Hist. Eccles., xi. 48. 
4 Prophet Habakuk ausgelegt, pp. iii. and 104, et seqq. 
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II. AGE oF THE PROPHET.—Opinions are much divided as to 
the age of the prophet. 

1. Some suppose that he prophesied in the time of Manasseh, 
as the Rabbins in Seder Olam, Witsius, Buddeus, Carpzov, 
Wahl, Kofod, Jahn, and Havernick. ? 

2. Vitringa thinks that he lived under Josiah. 

3. Delitzsch and Keil say that he prophesied before the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah, 1.6., between 650 and 627 B.c. 

4. Ussher, Stickel, Jaeger, Knobel, Maurer, Ewald, Baumlein, 
De Wette, Hamaker, Umbreit, and Bleek place him in Jehoia- 
kim’s reign. 

5. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Justi, and Wolf, assign him to the 
time when Judah was desolated by the Chaldeans. In this case 
the prophecy is for the most part a caticinium post erentum. 

As he mentions the Chaldeans by name, and his oracle refers 
to them, he lived in the Chaldean period. The manner in 
which he speaks of them leads us to infer, that he belonged to 
the beginning of this period. Their power was becoming for- 
midable. Jehovah raised up that bitter and hasty nation to 
take possession of lands not their own (i. 5, 6). Judah was 
threatened, but had not yet been attacked (i. 12; 111. 2, 16). 
The description of the Chaldeans generally shews_ that 
they were little known to the Jews (i. 5,11). Such as bring 
down the prophecy later than Jehoiakim commonly refer to the 
first chapter (verses 2 and 3), in which some find the crisis of 
Jerusalem’s siege, when Zedekiah was taken, the walls broken 
down, and the temple burnt. But the spoiling and violence 
there depicted refer to the internal condition of the theocracy, 
not to external injuries. Ini. 5, 6; 11. 16 the invasion of the 
Chaldeans is looked upon as future. Habakkuk predicts the 
appearance of the enemy as a thing to happen in the days of 
the generation then living (D2°D'2); whence Delitzsch infers 
that we should not ascend farther than Josiah’s reign ; and that 
the terminus a quo at the most should not be more than twenty 
years before Nebuchadnezzar’s first invasion.! This reasoning 
is precarious. The expression in question does not place the 
prophet in Josiah’s reign. Delitzsch maintains from a com- 
parison of Hab. 11. 20 with Zeph. i. 7, that the former pre- 
ceded the latter ; and from Hab. i. 8 compared with Jer. iv. 13 
and v. 6 that our prophet delivered his predictions prior to 
Jeremiah’s appearance as a prophet, 1.6. before Josiah’s thir- 
teenth year. The conclusion however is illogical, because the 
oe are by no means safe or valid. ‘‘ Be silent before the 

ord God” (Zeph. i. 7) sounds like a proverb; part of it having 


1 Der Prophet Habakuk ausgelegt, p. vii. 
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been already used by Amos (vi. 10); and Jeremiah scarcely 
followed Habakkuk in iv. 18 and v. 6. Jeremiah li. 58 may be 
taken from Hab. 11. 18 without shewing that Habakkuk wrote 
before Jeremiah, since the chapter cannot be attributed to the 
elegiac prophet himself without arbitrary assumption. The 
third chapter presupposes the existence of the temple and its 
liturgical services (iii. 19,20). The safest conclusion respecting 
the time of the prophet is that he lived in the reign of 
Jehoiakim (606-604 3.c.), when the kingdom of Judah was in 
a good moral condition, justice and righteousness having entered 
into the life of the people after Josiah’s reforms, and idolatry 
having almost disappeared. At this favourable crisis of the 
national history an invasion of the Chaldeans broke in rudely 
upon the quiet of the kingdom, and awoke its fears. Nebuchad-- 
nezzar had just smitten Pharaoh-Necho, had conquered Syria, 
Ammon, Moab, and part of Arabia; and was just about to 
undertake his first expedition against Jehoiakim (comp. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 1). Accordingly Habakkuk was a contemporary of Jere- 
miah’s.1 To put the prophet in Manasseh’s reign is incorrect, 
because the Chaldeans were not a people formidable to the Jews 
at that time. 

_ III. Conrents.—The book may be divided into two parts, 
chapters i. ii., and iii., each with an inscription ; the former,’ the 
burden which Habakkuk the prophet did see; the latter, a prayer of 
Habakkuk the prophet upon Shigionoth. 

The prophet complains of the iniquity of the land, the oppres- 
sion of the righteous by the wicked, the allowing of the law to 
sleep, and perverse judgment. Jehovah replies to this com- 
plaint by referring to the punishment He is preparing by the 
instrumentality of the Chaldeans, who are described as a for- 
midable people that march through the breadth of the land with 
hasty steps, plundering and taking possession (i. 1-11). The 
prophet acknowledges the justice of Jehovah in this infliction, 
who is too pure to behold evil; but confides in the living, un-- 
dying One that He will not allow the enemy to spoil and devour 
continually (i. 12-17). The second chapter announces that at 
the appointed time the Chaldeans, an insatiable, covetous, cruel, 
nation, will be visited with the doom they had prepared for 
others ; that they will be an object of reproach and shame, 
receiving no help from their idols. Such judgment would lead 
to the consummation so ardently longed for by the pious and 
patriotic, that the earth should be filled wtih the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord (ii. 1-20). The third chapter depicts the 
manner in which Jehovah should appear to execute judgment 


1 Knobel, Prophetismus II. pp. 293, 294. 
VOL. II, 20 
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on the enemies who oppress His people, and to save His people, 
His anointed. He prays that He would remember mercy in the 
midst of judgment to His people; and ends with a confident 
hope of safety and protection. 

VY. VIEWS RESPECTING THE ASSIGNMENT OF THE BOOK TO 
VARIOUS TrMES.—Bertholdt, Friedrich, and Rosenmiiller put the 
first chapter in Jehoiakim’s reign; the second in Jehoiachin’s; 
the third in Zedekiah’s. Bleek places the third chapter some- 
what later than the first part of the book; and supposes that 
the Chaldeans had then come nearer. The whole book cannot 
be so divided. The parts are too closely connected to be parti- 
tioned among different times. Although the ode contained in 
the third chapter varies in tone and character from the pre- 
ceding prophecy, it is intimately connected with it; nor is there 
any good reason for making its origin later than the rest. 

V. MANNER, STYLE, AND DIcTION.—The prophecy of Habak- 
kuk has a dramatic form. The seer asks in a complaining 
tone; and the answer is threatening. Fear and hope mingle 
in his bosom. The third chapter is a lyrical echo of the feelings 
which the preceding revelation had awakened within him. The 
form of a dialogue between God and the prophet is carried out 
no where else so fully. Nor is prophecy so intimately united 
with lyrical poetry in other productions as in the present. 
Chapter ii. 60-20 consists of five strophes, each containing three 
verses, and of similar structure. Each begins with the same 
word except the last one. The tone and character of the third 
chapter differ much from the first and second. It contains a 
psalm, and was adapted to be sung in public. The word Selah 
occurs in it thrice. The first and second verses are intro- 
ductory ; the first containing the inscription or title, a prayer of 
Habakkuk the prophet, upon Shigionoth ; and the second pre- 
paratory. The hymn follows (verses 3-15). From 16 to 19 is 
an epilogue. The hymn consists of four strophes, viz., 3-5, 6-9, 
10-12, 13-15. The heavings of fear'and hope alternate; and 
therefore the ode has a wave-like, restless progression. But in 
the concluding summary confidence acquires the mastery and 
keeps it. The theophany does not refer to Jehovah’s future 
interposition for the destruction of the Chaldeans, but to the 
manifestations of divine power and majesty in the past history 
of the Hebrews. Delitzsch has expended much ingenuity and 
microscopic criticism in support of the former hypothesis, but in 
vain. In consequence of the lyrical character of the third 
chapter, it resembles, both in form and substance, some older 
and similar odes, especially Ps. Ixxvii., Judg. v. We cannot 
say, however, that the prophet has imitated these pieces, though 
Delitzsch strives to shew that ii. 10-15 is fashioned after 
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Ps. Ixxvii. 17-21. Habakkuk is not a great imitator of former 
poets, as Michaelis calls him, qualifying the judgment by adding 
that he has some new things of his own, not in the manner of 
Ezekiel, but with much greater brevity and with no common 
degree of sublimity.1 The prophet is far more independent 
of others than any of his fellows except Isaiah. The best 
period of prophecy is reflected in his oracles, though he lived 
comparatively late.- Here prophetic poetry appears to enter into 
close communion with the Deity, and lay hold of His strength 
as though it would not let him go, in order to revive in the 
careless people the spirit of a decaying piety. The manner and 
style of the prophet are excellent. He writes with animation 
and fire. His descriptions are lively and fresh ; his prosopopeeias 
bold; his figures and comparisons appropriate and natural. The 
theophany in the third chapter is uncommonly bold and sublime. 
It is unequalled in the Old Testament. The rhythm is full and 
powerful yet equable and smooth. The parallelism is even and 
rounded ; the diction pure and classical. Yet he has some late 
words, as pop 1. 10 which appears only in Kings and Ezekiel ; 
Wb i. 8, in Jeremiah and Malachi besides. The cup of judg- 
ment (ii. 16) does not appear in the prophets before Jeremiah. 
Whether Habakkuk refers in 11. 16 to Jer. xlix. 12 is doubtful ; 
though Stihelin ventures to assert it.2 He resembles Joel 
most. 
VI. Quoration In THE New TEstaMENT.—. 


“ Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not upright in him : 
But the just shall live by his faith” (1i. 4). 


The last part of this verse is cited in Rom. 1. 17; Gal. iii. 11; 
Heb. x. 38. It is differently applied in these passages. The 
preceding context intimates that the Chaldean will surely be 
punished. His chastisement may not be speedy, but it will 
come at the appointed time; and the righteous is exhorted to 
wait patiently for it, persevering in his fidelity as the means by 
which he shall be preserved. The soul of the Chaldean is 
lifted up and dishonest; but the just man will live by his 
fidelity. Chap. ii. 2-4 is not a Messianic passage as some have 
supposed. Deliverance by the Messiah, implying also the 
nearer deliverance by Cyrus, was not meant by the prophet. 
The words may be accommodated to that idea; but it is not 
their sense. 


1 Notes to Lowth on Hebrew poetry, Ὁ. 401, Stowe’s edition. 
2 Einleitung, p. 289. 
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I. PERSONAL CIRCUMSTANCES.—IVIB¥, Hebrew ; LXX., Sodo- 
plas; Vulg., Sophonia. The title of his book states that Zepha- 
niah was the son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, the son of 
Amariah, the son of Hizkiah. It has been inferred that his 
family was distinguished, because a similar genealogy is attri- 
buted to no other prophet. Hence various critics, Abenesra, 
Huetius, and others, identify Hizkiah with Hezekiah. If so, he 
was the king’s great-great-grandson. No other son of Hezekiah 
than Manasseh is known to history. And from Hezekiah to 
Josiah, under whom Zephaniah prophesied, there are but four 
generations, while the inscription carries us beyond five. But 
as Hezekiah reigned twenty-nine years, and his successor fifty- 
five, there may be room for so many descents. The number of 
generations, therefore, forms no valid objection to the hypo- 
thesis, since it is possible to make room for them in the interval. 
It is most probable that the epithet king would have accom- 

anied the name Hezekiah, had he been the person intended. 

he addition king of Judah to his name occurs in Prov. xxv. 1, 
and Is. xxxviii. 9. It would have been most appropriate in 
this place if the genealogy is given to do honour to the prophet’s 
race. We hesitate therefore to assume the identity of Hizkiah 
with Hezekiah. According to Pseudepiphanius, the prophet 
belonged to the tribe of Simeon and territory of Sarabatha, or 
Baratha as others read.1_ Dorotheus and Isidore repeat the 
same thing. He was buried at Geba on Lebanon, where a cloud 
is said to have constantly overshadowed his grave. These 
apocryphal accounts are unreliable. He belonged to the king- 
dom of Judah, and exercised his ministry at or near Jerusalem. 

II. ΤΊΜΕ WHEN HE PROPHESIED.—According to the inscrip- 
tion he lived in the reign of Josiah, 7.e., 642-611 B.c. But it is 
not easy to determine whether he lived before, during, or after 
the religious reform effected by that monarch. From 11. 13-15 


1 De Prophet. cap. 19. 
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.we learn that he wrote before the downfall of Assyria and 
Nineveh, because he threatens that empire with total destruc- 
tion. In addition to the worship of Jehovah, the adoration of 
Baal also existed. Other idolatrous rites were practised (i. 4, 5). 
If, besides the true priests, there were also idol-priests (O33 
tdol-priests, i. 4) ; if the worship of Baal and the host of heaven 
was still continued, while we know that Josiah caused all the 
vessels made for Baal and for all the host of heaven to be 
brought out of the temple and burned, putting down the idol- 
atrous priests (2 Kings xxiii. 4, 5), the religious reformation 
commenced by that monarch could not have been completed. 
It may perhaps have been begun. Yet it could scarcely have 
proceeded far, else the prophet would have mentioned the king, 
and addressed to him some words of encouragement. The 
reforms of Josiah began in his twelfth and were completed in 
his eighteenth year; we may infer, therefore, that Zephaniah 
wrote about 631 B.c. 

Carpzov, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and Delitzsch place the pro- 
phet after. the eighteenth year of Josiah, because he speaks of 
the king’s children (i. 8), shewing that the two eldest sons of 
Josiah had already grown up and exhibited an evil disposition. 
Josiah was only eight years old when he began to reign. Hence 
it is argued that this could not be said of his sons before the 
eighteenth year of his reign. But the threatening merely repre- 
sents the universality of the judgment about to fall upon all 
ranks, even the highest. It is not necessary to restrict the 
expression to the sons of the reigning monarch. The sons of 
Josiah’s predecessors may be,referred to, or even his own 
brothers. Another expression Gyan NY the remnant of Baab 
(i. 4) has been adduced in favour of a date subsequent to the 
reform of Josiah. If remains of the Baal worship continued, his 
measures to root out such idolatry had preceded. What the 
prophet really announces is, that the remnant and name of Baal 
should be extirpated, so that nothing of such worship should 
remain.! The mention, therefore, of the destruction of the rem- 
nant of Baal does not imply that the extirpation of idolatry had 
been carried on to a considerable extent without being com- 
pleted. The true sense is, that such worship should be utterly 
eradicated. It has also been argued from ii. 4 that the eight- 
eenth year of Josiah was past: “her priests have polluted the 
sanctuary, they have done violence to the law.” Thus the law 
was already known. So it may have been by the priests, beforo 
Hilkiah found the copy in the temple.? 

1 Ewald, Die Propheten, u. 8. w. vol. i. p. 363. 


2 See Strause’s Vaticinia Zephanjae commentar, illustrat., p. vill, et seqq., and 
Hiavernick’s Einleitung, 11. 2, p. 396. 
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IIT. Conrents.—Some, as Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and Knobel, 
divide the book into three prophetic discourses, embracin the 
three chapters. De Wette and Strauss make two—viz., chaps. 
i., ii. and iii. It is better, however, to regard the whole as a 
single prophecy, connected, consecutive, and composed at once. 
The first chapter shews the deep concern which the idolatry 
practised in Judah and Jerusalem beside the worship of the true 
God gave the prophet, and announces severe judgments from Je- 
hovah impending over the land. In the second chapter he ex- 
horts the people to turn to the Lord before His anger come upon 
them—that anger which shall also visit with destruction the 
Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites, Ethiopians, and especially 
the Assyrians with their metropolis Nineveh. The third chap- 
ter reverts to Jerusalem which is polluted by the oppressive 
injustice of its princes and judges, as well as by the violence of 
its prophets and priests. Jehovah had often invited them to 
repent in vain. Now He has resolved to gather the nations 
together to pour out His indignation upon the rebellious ones 
among His people (iii. 1-8). He shall then stir up.these very 
nations to call upon His name and to serve Him with one con- 
sent. In Judah an afflicted and poor people will be left trusting 
in the name of the Lord, who will then glorify Jerusalem, 
destroy all its oppressors, bring back the scattered ones, and get 
them praise in every land (iu. 9-20). 

It will be seen that the prophecy is general. It contains a 
summary of Zephaniah’s ministry, and was written to give a 
condensed view of his oracles. The first chapter is a denunciation 
of Judah for their idolatry ; the beginning of the second speaks 
of repentance as the only means of averting the divine ven- 
geance; the remainder of that chapter, with the first eight 
verses of the third, proclaims approaching destruction; while 
the last part promises deliverance, salvation, and a glorious pros- 
perity to the believing remnant who should survive the judicial 
process. 

IV. ΤῊΣ occasion oF ZEPHANIAH’S PREDICTIONS.—It is evi- 
dent that there was some great commotion of the nations about 
Zephaniah’s time. Fear was awakened in Judah of impending 
calamity from foreign peoples who menaced destruction. What 
power is referred ἰοῦ The Chaldean, say Maurer, Knobel, 
Havernick, and Keil. The desolation threatened is that im- 
pending by those who afterwards accomplished it. The Scy- 
thians are rather the persons referred to, who poured down in 
plundering hordes from the north, and caused the Medes to 
raise the siege of Nineveh. They even made an expedition as 
far as Egypt, in the time of Psammetichus. Well might Pales- 
tine be afraid of them at that time. The objections advanced — 
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against this view by Hivernick, Strauss, Keil, and others are 
not formidable. When they say that though Zephaniah does 
not name the enemies intended (i. 7, ili. 15) he manifestly 
describes the same catastrophe as Jeremiah (iv.-vi.) who cer- 
tainly means the Chaldeans, we reply that Jeremiah refers to 
the Scythians also. When it is farther affirmed that Hero- 
dotus’s narrative leaves it doubtful whether that invasion of the 
Scythians affected Judah, we answer that the probabilities of its 
alarming Judah are great; which is all that can be gathered 
from history. It is no valid argument therefore to affirm that 
the Jews were little touched or affected by the progress of the 
Scythians, so that the latter does not correspond with the march 
of the enemy described by Jeremiah. If the predicted conquest 
and destruction do not precisely suit the Scythians it matters 
little. Exact correspondence between predictions and their ful- 
filments should not be looked for, because the prophets gave - 
expression to their fears and hopes, not to clear perceptions of 
minute future circumstances. Thus the reasonings of Hiver- 
nick, Strauss, Maurer, and Keil are invalid. 

The year of Nineveh’s destruction is usually reckoned 625 B.c. 
This is incorrect. It should be 606. The accounts of Herodotus 
respecting Cyaxares are trustworthy and credible.! Those of 
Ctesias, Abydenus, and Alexander Polyhistor are confused, and 
partly fabulous. Hence we disagree with Keil in his attempt to 
unsettle the true date 606, and to make 625 the probable one.” 
The prophet belongs to about the time of Cyaxares’s first inva- 
sion of Nineveh, which was interrupted by an irruption of the 
Scythians into Media. Herodotus states that this was twenty- 
eight years before the final destruction of the city, t.e., 606.3 

V. GENERAL MANNER AND STYLE.—The style, diction, and 
descriptive power of Zephaniah are not remarkable for excel- 
lence. The prophet occupies an intermediate place between the 
highest and lowest styles, and resembles Jeremiah most. He is 
not without liveliness or graphic details; nor is he deficient in 
appropriate figures and tropes. He has also paronomasias and 
plays on words. But he has not much poetic spirit ;. and there- 
fore though the parallelism is sometimes regular, it is often 
unreached, from the language sinking down. to prose,. without 
living rhythm to keep it up. The diction 18. good and easy. 
Zephaniah is not an original prophet. Most of his ideas are 
reminiscences out of earlier writers, as a comparison of the 
following places will shew: i. 7 and Hab. ii. 20, Joel 1. 198, iv. 
14; 1.13 and Amos v. 11; i. 14, etc., and Joel 1. 1, 2; 1.16 
and Amos ii. 2; i. 18 and Is. x. 23, xxviii. 22, Amos i. 13; 1ii. 


1 Lib. i. 15, 103-106. 4 Finleitung, p. 306. 
3 See Delitzsch de Habac. proph. vita et etate, p. xvill. 
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10 and Is. xviii. 1, 7; iii. 19 and Mic. iv. 6, 7; 1. 7 and 1 Sam. 
ix. 13, 22, xvi. 5; 1. 9 and 1 Sam. νυ. 5.) 

VI. Messianic CHARACTER.—Chap. iii. 8-20 is of a general 
Messianic tenour. In it the person of the Messiah does not 
appear; but the heathen nations who gather together against 
Judah and Jerusalem to execute upon them the wrath of Jeho- 
vah are not destroyed, as some other prophets represent them to 
be. On the contrary, they are converted to the worship of the 
true God even before the penitent submission of His own apos- 
tate people (vers. 8, 9, etc.). 

VII. ApocrypHAL PRoPHECY.—An apocryphal writing existed 
in the ancient Christian church with the name of Zephaniah 
attached to it, ἀνάληψις or προφήτεια τοῦ Zopoviov προφήτου. 
It is adduced in the Synopsis Scripture Sacre, and in Nice- 
phorus’s Stichometria. In the latter its extent is said to be 600 
stanzas or στιχοί. Clement of Alexandria and the Pseudo- 
Epiphanius (De vitis prophet) also quote it. Unfortunately the 
production is lost.? 


1 See De Wette’s Einleitung, p. 369; and Movers’ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und 
Kathol. Theologie, Heft 12, p. 101. 
2 Bleek’s Einleitung, p. 549, 
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I. PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE PROPHET.—°3% Hebrew; 
Aryaios Sept.; -Aggaeus Vulg. According to patristic ac- 
counts, Haggai belonged to the exiles who returned to their 
native land with Joshua and Zerubbabel. The Talmud makes 
him a member of the great synagogue—a body whose existence 
is doubted by many. The Pseudo-Epiphanius relates that he 
was buried at Jerusalem among the priests, whence it has been 
assumed that he was of Aaron’s family. This is doubtful. 
Ewald conjectures, with great probability,! that he was one of 
the few referred to by himself (ii. 3) who saw the first temple. 
His name occurs in Ezra v. 1, vi. 14. ; 

He appeared in the second year of the Persian king Darius 
Hystaspis (i. 1), .6. the sixteenth after the return from captivity 
520 (s.c.). The building of the second temple had begun in the 
reign of Cyrus; but had been interrupted under his successors 
Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis, through the unfavourable repre- 
sentations of the Samaritans. Haggai induced Darius to cancel 
the decree of his royal predecessor which forbad the continuance 
of the building, and stirred up the people to resume the under- 
taking. He blamed his countrymen that while they built stately 
houses for themselves, they left the temple unfinished (i. 4, 9) ; 
for which reason Jehovah punished them with drought and 
scarcity. Supported by his fellow-prophet Zechariah, he ex- 
horted them to continue the work which had been neglected, as 
a favourable time for doing so had arrived. Hence Zerubbabel 
and Joshua set themselves earnestly to the task along with the 
people; and the prophet succeeded in maintaining the zeal of 
the builders by encouraging promises, and bright prospects 
in relation to the new temple. So the house of the Lord was 
finished in six years. 

II. Conrents.—The book consists of four short prophecies 
relating to one and the same subject, viz., the rebuilding of the 
temple. They are connected by time and tenour. All are dated 


! Die Propheten, u. 8. w., vol. ii., p. 516, 
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in the second year of Darius Hystaspis; the first two in the 
sixth and seventh months; the last two in the twenty-fourth 
day of the ninth month. In the first, the prophet reproves the 
indifference of the people respecting the building of the house, 
for which reason they were divinely punished with drought and 
unfruitfulness. This admonition was effective, for after three 
weeks the rebuilding of the temple was formally resumed (chap- 
ter i.). In the next month (the seventh), he was led to give a 
consolatory promise to his countrymen, especially to such of 
them as had seen the old temple in its glory, that the second 
should surpass the first, however inferior its dimensions might 
appear (ii. 1-9). The third prophecy relates to the impurity of 
the people, for which cause Jehovah’s blessing no longer rested 
upon them, promising, however, that from the present day they 
should be blessed with abundant fruitfulness (11. 10-19). The 
fourth predicts a general revolution, the overthrow of kingdoms 
and powers; and that Jehovah would take His chosen servant 
Zerubbabel under His peculiar protection (ii. 20-23). 

As the contents are brief and scanty, we may suppose that 
Haggai’s prophecies were longer when orally delivered. Per- 
haps they present the substance of all that he had said. And 
they must have been written soon after delivery. It is strange, 
however, that they do not appear to have gained force or power 
by compression; their tameness being in proportion to their 
brevity. They are not distinguished for excellence. The views 
promulgated do not partake of a high religious or ethical cha- 
racter. The prophet, entertaining the common Jewish view of 
earthly retribution, lays great stress on the restoration of the 
temple and its worship. Rituals occupy his attention. The 
motive by which he encourages the people is taken from the 
present lite. That Haggai wrote any portion of the present 
book of Ezra is a groundless conjecture. His style and diction 
are different from those of Ezra 111. 2-vi. 22. . 

ITI. Manner, styLx, AND Dicrion.—The general manner and. 
style are destitute of poetic life and power. The composition is 
flat prose, shewing a marked decline in prophetic inspiration. 
On the whole, Haggai is unrhythmical, thou h often employing 
parallelism, as in 1. 6, 9,10; iu. 6, 8, 22. Taccurite formulas 
are npaad δ) lay to your heart or consider (i. 5, 7; ii. 15, 18) ; 
ΓΊΝΩ PN ON) thus saith the Lord of hosts (11. 4, 9, 23); Zer- 
ubbabel, Joshua, and the remnant of the people (i. 12, 14; ii. 2, 4). 
There are frequent interrogations (i. 4,9; 11. 3, 12, 13, 19). 
,Peculiarities of diction are PSD WIZ ii. 3, for PND Nw; PI 
ὩΝΘ ii. 6, for HYD alone; DAMS Ps) 11. 17, for DoS. 

1 See Knobel’s Prophetismus, Theil 2, p. 380. 
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IV. Messianic PREDIOTIONS.—The passage in ii. 6-9 respect- 
ing the future splendour of the new temple is of Messianic 
import. It is general, however, not definite or specific in its 
description, except that the choicest of the heathen nations are 
represented as coming to the house to worship, bringing with 
them treasures and costly offerings. In like manner, ii. 21-23 
is Messianic. The heavens and the earth will be shaken, 
worldly kingdoms will be overthrown; and Zerubbabel will be 
made as a signet. Haggai’s name appears in conjunction with 
Zechariah’s in the inscriptions of several psalms, cxxvii., cxlv., 
and cxlviil., according to the LXX.; cxxv., cxxvi., according to 
the Peshito; and cxi., according to the Vulgate. Is there an 
foundation for the tradition? If there be, it shews that bot 
were zealous respecting the temple music. 

It is difficult to tell what view the prophet entertained of the 
‘Messianic time. Perhaps he expected the restoration of the 
theocracy very soon, connecting it with the completion of the 
new temple. And why did contemporary prophets make Zer- 
ubbabel the new theocratic ruler? Was it because he was so 
zealous for the welfare of the theocracy? Did they really think 
that he was to be head of the renewed state—the visible Messiah 
of the new and long hoped-for kingdom? Zerubbabel was cer- 
tainly descended from the royal house of David. Some suppose 
that Haggai considered Zerubbabel a type of Messiah. This is 
more than doubtful. The prophet seems to have expected Zer- 
ubbabel to take his place in the kingdom soon to be set up as 
the Messiah: “In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, will I take 
thee, O Zerubbabel, my servant, the son of Shealtiel, saith the 
Lord, and will make thee as a signet: for I have chosen thee, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” Here he is depicted as the future 
‘Messiah, the chosen one of God. It might be thought, per- 
haps, that Haggai passes at once from the type to the antitype, 
giving the name of the former to the latter ; but this is not very 
probable. It was not usual for the prophets to think of Mes- 
sianic types. Perhaps Haggai had no definite view of Messiah’s 
person, and was not sure whether Zerubbabel was to be he. It 
may have been that his hopes were vague—his ideas shadowy. 
Still the probability is in favour of his identifying Zerubbabel 
with Messiah. The language points to that. It is hardly right 
to say with Schumann,! that the prophet’s view of the Messianic 
time was confused: it was rather indefinite. 

Chap. ii. 7: ‘“ And I will shake all nations, and the desire of 
all nations shall come: and I will fill this house with glory, saith 
the Lord of hosts,”’ 


1 Introduction to the Scriptures translated, p. 163. 
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“The desire of all nations” is commonly said to mean the 
Messiah. Jerome was the first who translated the Hebrew 
words ‘“‘veniet desideratus cunctis gentibus,” and the Latin 
version was followed by our English one. But the Septuagint 
has ἥξει τὰ ἐκλεκτὰ πάντων τῶν ἐθνῶν. It will be observed that 
the verb {N3 is plural, while 79M is singular. The plural 
verb alone would shew that Messiah cannot be its subject, even 
if the feminine noun MM were left out of account. Some say 
that the abstract PM is put for the concrete, in which case 
the sense is, the desirable or costly things, the treasures will come. 
This interpretation is adopted by Michaelis, Jahn, and Rosen- 
miller; and the Greek seems to favour it. Jahn! quotes as. 
parallel ysiv’ Sy man (1 Sam. ix. 20) which he explains 
“the treasures of all the people of Israel,” an explanation 
manifestly incorrect. The verb come is unsuitable. It should 
rather be brought. But Dathe thinks Michaelis has proved that 
the verb IND may be rightly translated afferentur? The He- 
brew cannot mean, “they shall come to the desire of all 
nations,” as Stonard renders it?; nor with the desire of all 
nations as Kimchi interprets. A modification of this ren- 
dering is assumed by Henderson; “the things desired by all 
the nations shall come,” ¢.e., the blessings of the gospel, “the 
good things to come” (Heb. ix. 11).4 The erroneousness. 
of this translation and its accompanying exposition is ob- 
vious. Bleek’s conjecture that the word should be pointed 
MVM because IND is plural is unfortunate.© So good a 
Hebrew scholar should not take the noun in the sense of costly 
things or treasures. The right translation is the choice of all 
nations, t.e., the noblest or best of them, will come. All nations 
are represented as fearing God; but only the best of them as 
coming to do Him homage. Perhaps the LXX. too meant this. 
We have a synonym to the noun desire in “WI (Is. xxi. 7; 
Ex. xv. 4). In this case also the construct state ceases to be 
an adjective-description of the latter substantive, and requires 
another to make sense. 

It is high time that in books and sermons innumerable Mes- 
siah should not be identified with the desire of all nations in this 
passage. Hnglish commentaries on the Bible have helped to 
perpetuate the mistake. Thus Thomas Scott writes: “ At the 
appointed time, He, ‘the desire of all nations,’ whom all na- 


1 Einleit. in die Biicher des alten Bundes, vol. ii. pp. 661, 662; and Enchiridion 
Hermeneutice generalis, p. 52. 

2 Prophete minores Latine versi, etc., p. 230, third edition. 

3 Commentary on the vision of Zechariah, p. 94. 

4 The Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets, p. 356. 5 Einleitung, p. 550. 
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tions ought to desire, and in due time would desire; He, in 
whom all the nations of the earth were to be blessed, and of 
whose coming a general expectation would prevail, as of some 
most desirable event,” etc. Even Jablonski, in the margin of 
his Hebrew Bible, puts the words “" Messiamque adventurum, 
desiderium gentium, ;” and Pye Smith adopts the same view.! 
It is absurd to argue that the reference to the Messiah is the 
only one accordant with the dignity of the passage. A priori 
considerations should not unduly influence the explanation of 
Hebrew words. The end to be attained was more than con- 
straining the heathen nations to beautify the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Neither the prophet himself, nor any sensible expositor, 
ever thought of this as the only thing indicated. The glory of 
the temple was to consist in the best of the heathen nations 
coming to worship, communing with Jehovah, and forming one 
church with the Jewish. 


1 Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. i., p. 283, fourth edition. 
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I. AuTHOoR AND DATE.~—M™3} Hebrew; Ζαχαρίας Greek ; 
Zacharias, Vulgate. The prophet calls himself the son of Bere- 
chiah and grandson of Iddo. Some think that Iddo was the 
father of Zechariah. So the LXX. and Jerome translate ; and 
so several of the fathers understood the words. In Ezra v. 1 
and vi. 14 the prophet is named Zechariah the son of Iddo. In 
the first verse of Zechariah, the word prophet belongs to Zech- 
ariah, not to Iddo as Jerome understood it. Iddo is mentioned 
in Neh. xii. 16 as the head of a priestly family that returned 
from Babylon with Joshua and Zerubbabel. Like Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel our prophet was of priestly descent ; and came to 
Judea with the returning exiles from Babylon. He entered on 
his public ministry only two months after Haggai, 8.0. 520., 
and is mentioned under the high priest Jehoiakim. Some sup- 
pose that he was a youth when called to the ministry of the 
word. This opinion is based on 11, 8 where WJ youth, is used. 
But the youth there meant is the youthful angel mentioned in 
ii. 5 who appears a subordinate. It is unlikely that the pro- 
phet was a youth when he entered on his office. A foreign 
colouring belongs to his utterances savouring strongly of 
Chaldea. He must have lived for a considerable time under 
influences which moulded his ideas and views, perceptibly. 
Babylonian and Persian characteristics left an abiding stamp on 
his mental development, not unconsciously. Hence he was of 
mature age when he began to write. This agrees with patristic 
accounts in the Pseudo-Epiphanius, Dorotheus, and Isidore. 
The prophet attached himself to Haggai, promoting the same 
work by his exhortations, and strengthening the restored theo- 
cracy by some threatenings and more promises addressed to his 
countrymen. LEpiphanius states that he predicted to Cyrus a 
victory over Croesus, and other things.! Zechariah is said to 
have died at a very advanced age, and to have been buried 
beside Haggai. 

1 De Prophett., cap. 21. 
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He opened his prophetic commission in the eighth month of 
the second year of Darius Hystaspis, ¢.e., about 520, and we see 
from vii. 1 that he was still active in the fourth year of Darius, 
with which date the oracles of the book terminate. 

II. Conrents.—The book may be divided into two parts, 
1.-viil., and ix.-xiv. The former of these admits of a threefold 
subdivision, viz., i. 1-6, i. 7-vi. 15, and vii. viii. 

Chap. i. 1-6 is introductory, in which the prophet earnestly 
exhorts his countrymen to repentance. Their fathers had often 
been disobedient to Jehovah, but they should turn to Him and 
He would bless them. Three months later, on the 24th of the 
eleventh month, Zechariah had a series of visions, which were 
generally explained to him by an attendant angel. In the first 
he sees a rider on a red horse among myrtle-trees, with whom 
were several other horses of different colours. On applying to 
the angel for an interpretation, the rider explains that he and 
his fellows are messengers who having gone through the earth 
at the divine command found all at rest, .e., God had not yet 
set in motion any measures for the accomplishment of the 
promise in Hag. 11. 20. At the same time, good and comfortable 
words are uttered by the angel respecting Jehovah’s care of His 
people (i. 7-17). 

This vision is explained and illustrated in the next two. 

The second vision shews the destruction of the heathen powers 
in all directions, represented by four horns lifted up, which four 
carpenters cut down (ii. 1-4). The future greatness of the new 

᾿ Jerusalem is then announced. It should have no walls, but 
Jehovah Himself would be its fiery bulwark. As the heathen 
must fall, those still dwelling in Babylonia are exhorted to flee 
to Jerusalem and Judah where Jehovah abides, and whither 
- many nations go to join the theocracy (11. 5-17). In a third 
vision, the prophet beholds the high priest Joshua standing in 
the attitude of one accused before the angel of the Lord, who 
acquits him and declares that Jehovah would protect him in the 
«exercise of his office, as long as he proved faithful. He and the 
other priests were a sign that the Messiah should appear out of 
the house of David. The eyes of God were especially directed 
to the foundation stone of the temple lying before Joshua—a 
stone which He himself would grave, and take away all the sins 
of His people (iii.). The fourth vision shews a golden candle- 
stick and two olive trees by it, supplying the lamps with oil. 
In answer to the question, what means this vision, the angel 
informs Zechariah that what Zerubbabel could not effect by 
himself he would accomplish by the Spirit of God, helping him 
to surmount all obstacles and put the top stone on the temple- 
building. The two olive trees denote Joshua and Zerubbabel, 
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the spiritual and civil representatives of the theocracy (iv.). 
The prophet sees next a great flying roll written on both sides, 
containing curses upon the wicked, who should be punished 
according to the contents of the roll (v. 1-4). He then beholds 
an ephah with a leaden cover. As it is lifted up a woman 
appears; the representative of wickedness. When she is put 
down into the midst of the ephah, and the cover closed over its 
mouth, the whole is transported to the land of Shinar, where it is 
set up. Thus the sacred land is freed from wickedness and the 
curse (v. 5-11). In the next vision four chariots come out from 
between two iron mountains, signifying the four winds of 
heaven which go forth from the presence of the Lord, taking 
different directions. That in the north waits impatiently for an 
outbreak. Chaldea is the north country, whence the Israelites 
should take courage (vi. 1-8), A symbolical translation follows 
by way of appendix to the preceding vision. Some of the 
returned Jews bring presents of gold and silver into the house of 
Josiah ; and the prophet is commissioned to take of them and 
make crowns to be put on the heads of Joshua the high priest 
and of Zerubbabel as a sign that Messiah would come and build 
the temple. Zerubbabel was to be a priest upon his throne, and 
peace would exist between him and Joshua. The crowns were 
to be deposited for a memorial in the temple, into which distant 
peoples would come (vi. 9-15). 

The seventh and eighth chapters speak of an inquiry on the 
part of some whether they should still observe the fasts insti- 
tuted on account of Jerusalem’s destruction. In reply the pro- 
‘phet was commanded to enforce the necessity of judgment and 
mercy, lest the punishment that had fallen upon their fathers 
should overtake them. God promised in his favour to restore 
Jerusalem, encouraged the people to build, and permitted them 
to discontinue the observance of the fasts they had kept during 
the captivity, good works being substituted instead (vil., viii.). 

Part IT. (ix.-xiv.) is sub-divided into 1x., x., xi., xiii. 7-9, xu. 
1-xi. 6, xiv. 

A heavy judgment from the north falls upon all the heathen 
kingdoms from Damascus southward, punishing and destroying 
them according to their deserts; but Zion is wonderfully pre- 
served (ix. 1-8). Messiah and his salvation go forth from Zion, 
which is called upon to rejoice, because great things are to be 
wrought by and for his people (ix. 9-17). The holy land yields 
again rich abundance ; and the people may assuredly rely upon 
this prophecy, for it is only the teraphim and false prophets that 
speak lies. Punishment must therefore fall upon them. The 
Lord will then return to his people, and bring them back from 
the places where they. are dispersed. Once more shall Ephraim 
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Gilead and Lebanon; but Assyria and Egypt will be 
fumbled (x.). The prophet abruptly announces a sudden inva- 
sion from the north, and tells how he is commissioned by God 
to feed his flock exposed to destruction because of their internal 
disunion. Accordingly Zechariah undertakes the commission, 
and makes for himself two staves, calling the one Beauty, the 
other Bands ; but soon perceives that he could feed the flock no 
longer. Hence he breaks his first staff, and asks for his wages, 
which he cast into the treasury. Afterwards he breaks his 
second staff, signifying that all brotherly connection between 
Judah and Israel was at an end. The flock is therefore exposed 
again to a bad shepherd, and spoiled (xi). But the divine 
sword of vengeance is summoned to execute wrath upon the 
wicked ruler, and the flock itself, a few of which only would be 
saved. The purified remnant will return to the service of Jeho- 
vah (xui. 7-9). Jerusalem and Judah are threatened with 
enemies, of whom they shall be sorely afraid; yet in their 
extremity Jehovah interposes on their behalf; their enemies 
perish ; all the citizens become heroes, and turn repentant to the 
Lord, on which account they are purged from their sins. So 
deep does their hatred to everything that Jehovah hates become, 
that none will now become a prophet, for fear of being con- 
sidered a false one (xii.-xili. 6). The fourteenth chapter is 
Messianic and ideal. Jehovah will appear on the mount of 
Olives and rule over all the earth; while the nations formerl 
hostile to Jerusalem shall become worshippers of the true God, 
and make yearly pilgrimages to Jerusalem, to keep the feast of 
tabernacles (xiv.). 

III. Inrecrrry.—The authenticity of ix.-xiv. has been a 
subject of dispute among critics. Mede, Whiston, Kidder, Ham- 
mond, Secker, and Newcome ascribed the portion to Jeremiah, . 
either wholly or in part. Against the Zechariah-authorship are 
Doederlein, Fligge, Michaelis, Corrodi, Bertholdt, Eichhorn, 
Bauer, Forberg, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Knobel, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Meier, Bleek, Paulus, Gramberg, Credner, Ortenberg, Pye 
Smith. In favour of it are Carpzov, Jahn, Beckhaus, Koester, 
Hengstenberg, Burger, Herbst, Havernick, Blayney, Keil, De 
Wette, and Stahelin. 

The grounds on which we deny the authenticity are these :— 

1. The historical stand-point is different from that of Zech. 
1.-vii. Damaseus, Tyre and Sidon, Philistia, Javan (ix. 1-6, 
13), Assyria, and Egypt (x. 10), are the enemies of Judah. 
Would any Hebrew prophet in Zechariah’s time denounce 
cities which were then subject to Persia equally with the 
Hebrews themselves? Was age then in its glory, and 
the throne of Egypt powerful? The: twe kingdoma of Judah 
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and Israel still exist. ‘“ And I will cut off the chariot from 
Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle bow shall 
be cut off; and he shall speak peace unto the heathen: and his 
dominion shall be from sea even to sea, and from the river even 
to the ends of the earth” (ix. 10). Comp. also ix. 13; x. 6, 7; 
xi. 14. The house of David is spoken of (xii. 1). Idols and 
false prophets (x. 2, etc.; xii. 2, etc.) harmonise only with a 
time prior to the exile. How could it be said that they were to 
be exterminated from among the people after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity, when they did not exist at the time? 
These historical circumstances, out of which the prophecies 
arose, do not consist with a post-exile period. In the hands of 
Hengstenberg and Havernick they are intractable, because they 
refuse to be accommodated to Zechariah’s age. Havernick 
assumes that the former hostile relation of the neighbouring 
states to the theocracy is viewed as still continuing. ‘it is typi- 
cal, representing the enemies of the divine kingdom. This is 
also assumed of Assyria and Egypt. The later relations of 
Egypt towards the theocracy are not in the prophet’s eye, but 
the old ones of the Mosaic time. All the hostile powers are 

es of the foes opposed to the ee of God. How adverse 
this method of interpretation is to the plain tenour of the words 
in ix. 1-6, x. 10, 11, we need not point out. 

Equally ineffective is the πε δὰ taken by Havernick to 
neutralise the evidence derived from mention of the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel existing apart. Thus we read in xi. 14, 
“Then I cut asunder mine other staff, even Bands, that I might 
break the brotherhood between Judah and Israel.’”’ Surely this 
language implies that both kingdoms existed as parts of the 
covenant-nation. Hiavernick adduces Ezek. xxxvii. 15, etc., 
Mal. 11. 11, Zech. 11. 2, vii. 18, as analogous examples in which 
the two are still spoken of separately as Judah and Ephraim.’ 
But the respective contexts imply a difference. 

The mention of a king or kingdom in xi. 6, xii. 7, does not 
suit the age of Zechariah. It is true, as Hivernick affirms, that 
there is no mention of the Davidic family being still in actual 

ssession of the throne. To say that the places are Messianic 
is irrelevant. x1. 6 occurs in a prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, describing the wickedness of the inhabitants. xi. 1, 
etc., 18 referred by some to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus; but we agree with Mede in saying, “ Methinks such a 
prophecy was nothing seasonable for Zachary’s time (when the 
city yet for a great part lay in her ruins, and the temple had 
not yet recovered hers), nor agreeable to the scope of Zachary’s 


. Ὁ KEinleitung, II. 2, p. 417. a . 3 Tbid., p. 418. 
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commission, who, together with his colleague Haggai, was sent 
to encourage the people lately returned from captivity to rebuild 
their ματα τῆς and to instaurate their commonwealth. Was this 
a fit time to foretell the destruction of both, while they were yet 
but a building? And by Zachary, too, who was to encourage 
them? Would this not better befit the desolation by Nebuchad- 
nezzar P”’! Certainly it would. Blayney’s reply is ineffective.? 
because it rests on arbitrary assumptions, such as, that Darius 
reigned thirty-six years; that the three prophets Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, and. Malachi, did not die.before the last year of that king’s 
reign ; and that Zechariah prophesied again toward the close of 
his life, publishing at this period what would not have entirely 
accorded with the purport of his first commission. 

To neutralise the allusions to idolatry and false prophets, 
Hiavernick asserts that Zechariah speaks of the former only inci- 
dentally, without laying any emphasis on it as the earlier pro- 
phets do; and that the allusion to teraphim in x. 2 is to a finer 
form of idolatry or rather of superstition. To shew that the 
people had still an inclination for it, he quotes the efforts of 
Ezra and. Nehemiah against intermarriage with foreign women 
(Ezra ix. 2, etc., x. 3; Neh. xiii. 23), which is far-fetched. 
Nor does Neh. vi. 10-14 justify the assumption of false-pro- 
phetism existing to the extent presupposed in various passages 
of this portion of the book of Zechariah. 

2. The difference of style and manner justifies the idea of 
different authorship. ix.-xiv. are much more poetical and 
rhythmical than i.-vii. The style is lively, concise, powerful, 
fervid ; while that of the first part is weak, feeble, prosaic, 
hardly reaching to rhythm. For example :— | 


Se thy doors, O Lebanon, 

That the fire may devour thy cedars ; 

Howl fir-tree for the cedar is fallen, because the mighty are spoiled ; 

Howl, O ye oaks of Bashan, for the forest of the vintage is come down ; 

A voice of the howling of the shepherds, for their glory is spoiled, 

A voice of the roaring of young lions, for the pride of Jordan is spoiled.—(xi. 1-3). 


Compared with, 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts, The fast of the fourth, and the fast of the fifth, and the 
fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth, shall be to the house of Judah joy 
and gladness and cheerful feasts ; 

Therefore love the truth and peace. Ἁ 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts, It shall yet come to pass that there shall come people, 
and the inhabitants of many cities, 

And the inhabitants of one city shall go to another, saying, Let us go speedily to pray 
before the Lord, and to seek the Lord of hosts: I will go also.—(viii. 19-21). 


τα Works, ᾿ 834, Epistle LXI. 
: αν , 8 new translation, with notes; note on chap. ix., Ὁ. 86; ed. 1797. 
. 2, p. 418. 
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The diction in ix.-xiv. is antique and pure compared with that. 
of i.-vili. Here Hengstenberg and Havernick labour in vain to. 


account for the diversity. They say that the one part contains 
visions, admonitory discourses addressed to contemporaries, and 
views of the future; while the other exhibits prophetic pictures 
of the future.! Surely visions and views of the future demand 
an elevated and imaginative style. It is also. alleged that the 
one was written in youth, the other at an advanced period of 
life. In youth we expect more poetic fire? It is easy to per- 
ceive that the difference of age is an arbitrary assumption. 
Diversity of subject and of the writer’s age are insufficient to 
explain the difference of manner, style, and diction. 

3. The prophetic introductory formulas of the first part, the 
word of the Lord came, and thus saith the Lord of hosts, τ. 1, 7; 
iv. 8; vi. 9; vii. 1, 4,8; vii. 1, 18; 1. 4, 16,17; 0.12; vin. 
2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 14, 18, 20, 23, are wanting in the second part; 
and others substituted in which Zechariah is not named, ix. 1, 
xi. 4, xii. 1. Repeatedly in the first part does Zechariah specify 
the time at which the word of the Lord came to him (i. 1, 7; 
vii. 1), giving his own name (vii. 1) and names of his contem- 
poraries (iii. 1, iv. 6, vi. 10, vii. 2); but the writer of the second 


part never does so. The expression PNI1772 {VIS iv. 14, and 
vi. 5, does not occur in the second part; nor the peculiar use of 
“MY presented in i. 17, vii. 4, vil. 20; nor IWS as employed 
in vu. 7, vi. 17. In the first part the enemies of the theocracy 
are never designated AAD DYDYM the peoples round about, as in 
xii. 2,6; the ruling dynasty is not called the house of David, 
YT VD xu. 7, 8, 10,12; xii. 1; nor are princes termed shep- 
herds, x. 2, 3; xi. 8, 16; xiii. 7 and the people the flock, ix. 
16, x. 2, xi. 4, 7, 11, 17; xii. 7. 

4. In the first part everything is shrouded in visions which 
are not easily understood. The second part is not symbolic. 
The eleventh chapter contains an allegory, not a symbolical 
transaction. In the second part there is no enigma that needs 
explanation; no angel to act as interpreter. 

5. The picture of the Messianic or golden age of prophetic 
hope is different in the second part from the first. In the 
former that age is preceded by a judicial process punishing 
and purifying the covenant-people (xiii. 9, etc.; xiv. 2, etc.), 
whereas in the latter the end of all affliction is supposed to be 
contemporaneous with the end of the exile (i. 12,13). In the 
one Messiah is called the branch (ui. 8, vi. 12), in the other never. 
In the one, many peoples and nations come up to Jerusalem to 


1 Hengstenberg, Die integritaét des Sacharjah, p. 384. 
3 Havernick, II, 2, p. 414. 
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build the temple (ii. 11, vi. 15) and seek Jehovah, of their own 
accord joining themselves to the people whom He protects (viii. 
22, etc.) ; in the other, all the families of the earth come to keep 
the feast of tabernacles and to escape punishment (xiv. 17, etc.). 

For the reasons now adduced we believe that chaps. ix.-xiv. 
were written earlier than i.-vi., and not by Zechariah. 

In forming this conclusion we attach no importance to the 
quotation of Matt. xxvii. 9 from Zech. xi., purporting to be 
Jeremiah’s. Yet this consideration weighed much with some, 
and led them to assign chaps. ix., x., x1., to Jeremiah as their 
author. Hengstenberg thinks that the words of Matthew are 
but a repetition of the oracle in Jer. xvii. and xix.,-which was 
to be fulfilled in the extinction and abandonment of the Jewish 
people. To say that these two chapters form the ground of 
both Zech. xi. and the quotation is an ingenious subterfuge. 
Yet it is adopted by Dr. John Lee,! who calls Jeremiah the auctor 
primarius of the prediction, and erroneously asserts that the 
reference in such cases to ἃ single prophet is not unusual. 
Where is there such a case? Nowhere. Matt. xxi. 4, 5, from 
Is. lxii. 11, and Zech. ix. 9, introduced by “spoken by the pro- 
phet,’”’ is different. The words in the one prophet do not belong 
to the other as their auctor primarius. The quotation in ques- 
tion is from one prophet, Zechariah, to which three words are 
prefixed from Isaiah. We are not justified in supposing that 
the name Jeremiah in Matthew’s text is an error which has 
crept into most MSS. Textual criticism must abide by the 
name as it is, and explain it as it best may. Fritzsche has 
given the probable origin of it in Matthew’s gospel, “per 
memorie errorem.”’ 

The opponents of scientific exposition attribute as usual a bad 
motive to such as assign the later date to this portion of Zecha- 
riah, alleging that the notion is founded upon the rationalistic 
principle that the prophets could not announce distant events 
but only those which were passing before their eyes. The false- 
hood of the assertion becomes evident when we mention that 
Dr. Pye Smith held the opinion. He at least was no rationalist. 

Positive arguments adduced by the defenders of the authen- 
ticity are usually the following :— 

1. The position which the section occupies, and its connection 
with the authentic writings of Zechariah. How came the col- 
lectors of the canon to put these chapters in their present place, 
if they were spurious? Were not the writings of Zechariah 
fresh in men’s minds at the time? and how could they ascribe 
to one who had just departed the utterances of seers who lived 
centuries before ? 


1 The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, p. 309, note, New York edition. 
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In answer to this we may state, that it was not unusual to put 
together under one name the prophecies of different writers, as 
we see from the case of Isaiah and the Deutero-Isaiah. The 
times were uncritical. But if Nehemiah were the collector of 
the prophetical books, as is probable, how could he, living con- 
γὐδα ἐνὸ τα rs with the post-exile Zechariah, append another 
prophet’s oracles to the authentic ones of Zechariah? What 
ground could lead to such a proceeding? It is difficult to find 
an internal one. Chaps. ix.-xiv. do not resemble i.-viil. Fliigge?! 
and Dillmann? suppose that ix.-xiv. reached the redactor anony- 
mously, who appended it to the last prophet, in his collection, 
Zechariah, into which Malachi had not then got. But why had 
not Malachi got into it? or rather, why was this last book, 
necessary as it was to complete the collection consisting of twelve 
prophets, excluded from the compilation? To this question no 
answer can be given. The fact that ix. 1, etc., is not prefaced 
by the name of the prophet, as is 1. 1, ete., made it easier for 
the collector of the minor prophets to append the former to the 
latter. But he must have had a traditional reason. Though 
the name of the writer is not prefixed to ix.-xiv., it was orally 
current as Zechariah the son of Berechiah (Is. vii. 2, 16). The 
time in which he lived agrees well with the hypothesis of his 
partial or entire authorship of the portion. 

2. Havernick argues that the language and style lead to the 
conclusion that the portion in question proceeded from a post- 
exile period, both as considered in itself and as compared with 
the first part. The language has a kind of purity acquired in 
the artificial way of learning, as in the first part. Though the 
author strives as much as possible to reach this purity, he betrays 
himself by some later forms and expressions. To this head 
belongs the scriptio plena in “Ἴ Ἴ constantly observed (xii. 7, 8, 
10, 12; xiii. 1). ΠΥΡῸΣ is used in the wide sense of Israclitish 
princes, but in early books only of the Edomite ones (ix. 7; xii. 
5, 6). The noun XW (xu. 1) stands for prophecy generally ; 
whereas in older speech it is appropriated to threatening pro- 
phecies. MQ is an Aramean word (xi. 8). The phrase X?9 
ny? (ix. 13) is a younger one instead of the more ancient 


ne? yt. 

This reasoning appears to us invalid. It is possible that the 
archaic diction of those who wrote ix.-xiv. may have arisen, on 
the supposition of their identity with Zechariah, from imitating 

1 Die Weissagungen welche bei den Schriften des Propheten Zacharias beyge- 
bogen sind uebersetzt und kritisch erlautert, Pee 
e, oy 


2 In the Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theologi . 450. 
3 See Ortenberg’s Die Bestandtheile des Buches Sacharja, p. 16, et seqq. 
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the pure language of older writers, by a process of laborious 
learning ; but if that be so, why is it so much more perceptible 
in the one part than the other? Is it because longer time in 
acquisition had elapsed? Surely not. PN is used in Jere- 
miah (xiii. 21) of leaders or chiefs in relation to the Jews. 
NUD in ix. 1, means a threatening prophecy ; and the inscrip- 
tion in xii. 1, where the word also occurs, was taken from ix. 1 
by a later than Zechariah himself, the editor of the twelve minor 
prophets. bra is not an Aramean word specifically, but a 
form of bya; and the phrase ne? ΝΡ is elliptical for xdp 
my ph . The form “J occurs in Hosea, Amos, and Can- 
ticles; it is therefore not a character of the later language, but 
depended much on the caprice of transcribers. 

3. Historical references, as is alleged, attest the authenticity. 
Thus the exile is presupposed as past, ix. 12; x. 6,10. The 
mention of Javan as the representative of the anti-theocratic 
worldly powers rests on the prophecies of Daniel (viii. 5, etc., 
21, etc.) respecting the relation of the Greek-Macedonian 
monarchy to the theocracy. In xu. 11 the death of Josiah is 
supposed to be past. The prominence given to priests and 
Levites (xu. 12, 13), and to the feast of tabernacles (xiv. 16, 
compared with Ezra 111. 4; Neh. vii. 17), with the development 
of the Messianic idea points to the same conclusion. ” 

Here is misinterpretation. The exile is not thought of as past 
in ix. 12, x. 6, 10; but that of Ephraim is viewed as future. 
Javan has no connection with the book of Daniel. Neither does 
xii. 11 refer to Josiah’s death. The Levitical tone resolves itself 
into the theocratic Hebrew one. 

4, The section before us bears the same relation to earlier 
prophecies as the first part of the book; and it is a peculiarity 
of the post-exile, to lean upon older, oracles. The author of 
ix.-xiv. was acquainted with Joel, Amos, and Micah. Thus the 
ninth chapter at the commencement is moulded after Amos. 
The tenth also shews acquaintance with the same prophet. 
Comp. also ix. 8 with Joel iv. 17; ix. 18 with Joel iv. 6; xu. 2 
with Joel iv. 11, ete.; xii. 10 with Amos vii. 10; xii. 5 with 
Amos vii. 14. These reminiscences of the older prophets are 
legitimate and proper. They do not, however, militate against 
a pre-exile authorship. But when it is farther alleged that the 
writer of ix.-xiv. shews acquaintance with very late prophets, 
with Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Deutero-Isaiah, the alleged fact 
requires proof. Stihelin, after Hengstenberg, Hivernick, Keil, 
Gramberg, and De Wette, adduces the following places: ix. 2 
from Ezek. xxviii. 3; ix. 5 from Zeph. ii. 4, etc.; x. 3 from 
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Ezek, xxxiv. 17; xiii. 8, 9, from Ezek. v.; xiv. 8 from Ezek. 
xlvii. 1-12; xi. from Ezek. xxxiv. ; xi. 3 from Jer. xu. 5; xiv. 
10 from Jer. xxxi. 38; xii. 6 from Obad. 18; ix. 12 from 
Is. lxi. 7; xii. 1 from Is. li. 13; xiv. 16-19 from Is. lxvi. 23.) 

Most of these reminiscences or borrowings prove doubtful 
when examined. The only places in which mutual dependence 
exists is Zech. xi. 1-3 compared with Jer. xxv. 34-36, and xii. 5. 
The former constitutes the original that floated before the mind 
of Jeremiah. With regard to Zech. xii. 1 and Is. li. 13, the 
latter is derived from the former. Zech. xiv. 16 is the original 
of Is. lxvi. 23. Stahelin lays peculiar stress on Zech. ix. 12, 
which he affirms to rest upon Jer. xvi. 18, and to harmonise 
almost verbally with Is. lxi. 7; but the last passage, with some 
others in the Deutero-Isaiah, are derived from Zechariah. The 
more the alleged dependence of Zechariah on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Deutero-Isaiah is examined, the clearer will it appear 
that he is not their imitator in any respect. Nor can they be 
properly called imitators of him. Because a very few places 
shew mutual dependence, imitation ought not to be predicated of 
the prophets in question.? 

5. Coincidences in both divisions favourable to the same 
authorship and time are IW) TAY) vu. 14, ux. 8; Vay in 
the sense of remote, 111. 4; xiii. 2; the symbolical designation of 
divine providence by eyes of God, iii. 9, iv. 10, ix. 1, 8; the 

eculiarity of paraphrasing the whole by its parts, v. 4, xiii. 
Ὶ 3; the designation of the theocracy by house of Judah-and ~ 
Israel or Ephraim or Joseph, 1. 12, ii. 2, 16, vi. 15, ix. 18, x. 6, 
xi. 14. Besides, the parallels 11. 14, ix. 9; the similar turn in 
11. 18, 15 to xi. 11; the same manner in viii. 14 and xiv. 5. 
The Chaldaisms NA¥ for ΤΩΝ ix. 8, MOSX for MD) xiv. 10. 

Such are the coincidences or similarities of the two parts of 
Zechariah pointed out by Havernick. We may remark gener- 
ally, in relation to them, that the second part bears as little 
resemblance in characteristics to the first as to any other pro- 
phet. We might shew that it has more likenesses to J cal or 
tia than to the first part. The argument is weak and worth- 
ess. ; ͵ 
The two words SY and IW occur together in Ex. xxxii. 27 
and Ezek. xxxv. 7. Their sense is different in vii. 14 and 
ix. 8. ὙΌΣ is differently used in xiii. 2 and iii. 4. In the 
former place it is applied to the putting away of idols and false 
prophets; in the latter, to the remission of sin, metaphorically. 
Other writers use the verb in the same manner. In ix. ὃ NOY 


1 Specielle Einleitung, p. 323. 8. See Ortenberg, p. 26, ot 5644. 
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᾿ should be ΠΩ; comp. Is. xxix. 3,7; Ps. xxxiv. 8; cxxv. 2; 
Ezek. xiii. 5. In xiv. 10 MUN") should be pointed AYN. 
_ It is generally admitted that there is a palpable difference 
between the two divisions in matter, form, ΙΝ and diction. 
This diversity cannot be explained away, or accounted for on 
any other principle than one excluding single authorship. 
Diversity of subject, scope, age, may explain some peculiarities 
of manner and style, but will not solve every phenomenon. The 
defenders of the authenticity, of whom the ablest are Hengsten- 
berg and Havernick, have not succeeded in overthrowing all the 
objections of opponents, though they have strained every nerve 
for that purpose. A perceptible difference between the two 
parts will remain, after every reasonable deduction has been 
made. 

TV. AvrHorsHip or 1x.-xtv.—The portion may be divided 
into two, viz., ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv. 

The former is subdivided into ix., x., x1., xii. 7-9; the latter 
into xii. 1-xiii. 6, and xiv. ix. and x. cannot be divided between . 
two writers, though Bleek! ventures to put the composition of 
the latter later than that of the former. Internal evidence 
shews that both kingdoms, Judah and Israel, still existed. 
Thus we read in ix. 10: “And I will cut off the chariot from 
Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle-bow 
~ shall be cut off; and he shall speak peace unto the heathen: 
and his dominion shall be from sea even to sea, and from the 
river even to the ends of the earth.” Compare also ix.13. At 
first sight the words in x. 6, 9, 10, might seem to imply that the 
kingdom of Israel had been dissolved, because they speak of 
“bringing the Israelites again and placing them,” but it is evi- 
dent that though they had suffered, and many had been carried 
away captive, Shalmaneser had not yet week he the kingdom. 
Gilead and Lebanon had suffered, not the whole territory. The 
Assyrians had taken possession of the east and north of Israel, 
whose inhabitants had been taken away. This was in the time 
of Ahaz of Judah, who purchased the help of the Assyrians 
Sara the confederate Syrians and Israelites, and in the reign 
of Pekah of Israel. +The Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser had put 
an end to the Damascene-Syrian power. The enemies of the 
covenant-people mentioned by name are Damascus, Hamath, 
Tyre and Sidon, the Philistines, Assyria, Egypt. This agrees 
with the time of Isaiah generally, when Assyma and Egypt 
were independent and powerful states, as is implied in x. 11; 
when Hamath still stood as it did till the Assyrians subdued it 
under Hezekiah; and Gaza had a king (ix. 5). Javan (the 
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Tonians) is also addressed as a power which had kept and un- 
justly detained in captivity Jewish exiles. We learn from Joel 
iv. 6, 7, that the Phenicians had sold Jewish captives to the 
Greeks as slaves , on which account the prophet threatens them 
with punishment. Thus the time of ix., x., was either that of 
Joel or later. Pekah was king of Israel. Bleek is right in 
thinking that ix. was written somewhat earlier than x., because 
in the former Damascus was still untouched by the curse (ix. 1) ; 
whereas the latter looks upon the kingdom of which it was the 
capital as destroyed by the Assyrians. Hence ix. may be dated 
in the reign of Uzziah or Jotham; but x. in that of Ahaz. 
Both are entirely unsuited to the Persian period, where Heng- 
stenberg and his disciples put them. 

Chap. xi. 1-17. Several critics, Rosenmiiller, Fligge, De 
Wette, Knobel, and Bleek, make xi. 1-3 an oracle by itself; 
while Hofmann! connects it with the preceding chapter. It 
belongs, however, to what follows, and is introductory to it. 
The fall of the principal men and the desolation of the land of 
Israel is depicted in the verses. The trees lament the ruin; 
shepherds and lions mourn because their fair land is laid waste. 
The language is metaphorical; not literal as Bleek supposes. 
At the time of its utterance the northern kingdom was nearly 
threatened by the Assyrians. Indeed the northern and eastern 
parts had been already swept by the foe, and many of their 
inhabitants taken captive. The prophet sees destruction im- 
pending over the whole kingdom, and no means of salvation. 

We have already observed that xi. 14 implies the existence of 
both Judah and Israel. The eighth verse refers to the fact of 
three bad shepherds or rulers being cut off in a month, alluding 
most probably to Zachariah son of Jeroboam II., his murderer 
Shallum who reigned but a month, and a third unknown usurper 
whose downfall speedily took place, but whom the history in 
2 Kings xv. 10-13 passes over. The times described were full 
of anarchy and violence, such as we know to have existed after 
the death of Jeroboam 11. when Pekah was king of Israel. 
Bad princes reigned over the land, as xi. 5 shews. The date 
may be about 720 B.c.2 The three chapters ix.-xi. belong to the 
same period. The writer of them belonged to Judah, as his 
mode of thought and his Messianic hopes and images, so like 
those of Isaiah, evince. The expressions in ix. 7, “he shall be 
as a governor in Judah, and Ekron as a Jebusite” agree with 
this view. But his attention was directed to the northern 
kingdom rather than his own, because it was then in a critical 
state. Hostile though it was to Judah, the prophet looked upon 


1 Weissagung und Erfiillung, Theil i., p. 316. 2 Ortenberg, pp. 68-77. 
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it with tender solicitude, and feared for its fate. The rulers 
were evil men, and the flock, a flock of slaughter, as he calls it. 
Thus the three chapters describe a state of things in Israel 
which was fast tending to total destruction. The prophet, as 
Jehovah’s vicegerent, takes two symbolical staves favour and 
unity, representing the two divine qualities which alone formed 
the constituents of right sovereignty and could therefore restore 
a sunken kingdom. But the effort to purify and reform rulers 
and people was in vain. One staff after the other must be 
broken. When the first was cut asunder, it was intimated that 
the divine favour was forfeited and a way into the holy land 
opened to heathen enemies; when the second was broken, that 
the two kingdoms were effectually severed, and the covenant 
between them and Jehovah dissolved. 

Chaps. xil.-xiv. appear to belong to a different time and 
author. Instead of the northern kingdom being the subject, all 
is concentrated on Judah and Jerusalem. We might therefore 
infer that the northern kingdom had been destroyed. Internal 
evidence shews that such was the case. All the people round 
about compass and besiege Jerusalem but will be destroyed by 
Jehovah. It is true that Israel occurs in the inscription xii. 1, 
but it can only mean all that remained of the chosen race, or the 
kingdom of Judah. 

In xu. 11 the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon is spoken of. Hence the death of Josiah was past. 
In xiv. 5 the terror caused by the earthquake in the days of 
Uzziah is referred to in such a way as to shew that the death of 
that king was long past. But the kingdom of Judah was not 
yet extinct. This appears from xiii. 7 where Jehovah’s shepherd 
means a king reigning over the people. In xu. 10, xin. 1 “the | 
house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem” imply the 
same thing. How long before the destruction of Jerusalem the 

resent prophet wrote, cannot be determined with certainty. 
He does not mention the Chaldeans as a threatening foe, but 
represents the metropolis in imminent danger, the neighbouring 
peoples being ready to compass her round about. Yet the 
prophet is confident of deliverance. He had not the same views 
of the future as Jeremiah, of whom he was probably an earlier 
contemporary. Perhaps he belonged to the reign of Jehoiakim ; - 
not later else his hopes would not have been so bright. Four 
particulars are clear, viz., that the kingdom of Israel had been 
destroyed some time previously ; that Judah and Jerusalem still 
existed ; that Josiah was dead; and that gathering danger from 
various peoples menaced the city with destruction. But the 
poe has a pe ingame to deliver ; Jehovah will save 

is people and city. e time of Jehoiakim agrees well with 
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xiii. 2-6, which depicts a state of things hke that known from 
Jeremiah’s book. Idolatry, soothsayers, false prophets, had to. 
be reproved and resisted, which Jeremiah courageously did. The 
prophecy may be dated about 600 B.c.! 

The manner of writing in xii.-xiv. is plainer and more diffuse 
than in ix.-xi. It is softer and more equable. We cannot with 
Eichhorn and Rosenmiiller attribute all ix.-xiv. to one author, 
even though a considerable interval of time be assumed between 
ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv. At xu. 1 there is a new inscription and the 
three chapters refer to Judah alone. The acute Hitzig once 
adduced a number of particulars favourable to identity of author- 
ship; but afterwards abandoned them. A close examination of 
both divisions reveals different times and a different condition of 
Judea. Bunsen conjectures that the author of x1.-xiv. was 
Urijah, the son of Shemaiah, mentioned in Jer. xxvi. 20.2 

We separate xiii. 7-9 from its present place and annex it to 
the eleventh chapter. The reasons for this are apparent. 
Hitzig has failed to see its connection with the preceding con- 
text ; and Bleek, who holds by its present position, has not 
shewn its propriety in the context. The last three verses of the 
eleventh chapter describe a foolish, careless, oppressive and idol- 
shepherd, terminating with a woe to him because a sword is at 
his right side, with which he murders the sheep instead of 
tending them with the shepherd’s staff. Immediately after, the 
divine voice exclaims, ‘“‘ Awake, O sword, against the man, my 
fellow,” etc. (xiii. 7). Thus the connection is natural and 
obvious. Bleek regards the killing of the wicked shepherd with 
the divine sword as a part of the chastening and purifying pro- 
cess through which Jehovah should bring His people before 
visiting their enemies with destruction.‘ 

To account for the putting together of the last part of 
Zechariah, or rather of chaps. ix.-xi. with chaps. i.-vii. Ber- 
tholdt® conjectured that the writer of ix.-xi. was the Zechariah 
mentioned by Isaiah (vii. 2) who was the son of Jeberechiah 
and lived under Ahaz, 741 B.c. Berechiah, who is called the 
father of Zechariah the prophet (i. 1, 7), is the same name with 
Jeberechiah. As therefore the names of both were alike, and 
the names of their fathers too, a later person uncritically put 
the two prophecies together and gave the whole one title. But 
there is a difficulty in the circumstance that the post-exile 
Zechariah 18 called the son of Iddo in Ezra v. 1 and vi. 14. In 
Zech. i. 1 Iddo seems to have been his grandfather. Perhaps he 
was the son, not the grandson of Iddo, and was so designated in 


1 Ortenberg, PP. 78-87. _ 3 Gott in der Geschichte, vol. 1.) p. 461. 
δ See Ewald’s Die Propheten, vol. i., p. 308. 
4 Einleitung, p. 562. δ Einleitung, iv., 1722, 1723. 
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the original title (Zech. 1. 1). Son of Berechiah was taken from 
the title of prophecies belonging to the Zechariah of Ahaz’s 
time and added by the collector to the true inscription of the 
post-exile Zechariah’s prophecies. ‘This removes the historical 
difficulty that in Ezra Zechariah is called son of Iddo; while in 
Zechariah’s own book he is the grandson of Iddo. Ewald! 
objects to this conjecture of Bertholdt’s, approved as it is by 
Gesenius, Knobel, Bunsen and others. He thinks that the 
Zechariah of Ahaz’s time was not a prophet, because Isaiah 
wanted for witnesses persons who were not prophets. How is 
this ascertained ? Was not Zechariah one of the disciples of 
Jehovah (Is. vii. 16) ? Did the fact of his being a prophet 
disqualify him from being a faithful witness? Surely not. 

VY. Descriprion oF MEssIAH AND HIS TIME.—The prophets 
announce to Zion a king righteous and victorious, but lowly 
and riding on an ass. They declare that out of Ephraim and 
Judah, then at war, Jehovah would destroy chariot, horse, and 
bow: while the king spoken of would teach peace to the peoples, 
_ and reign as far as the ends of the earth. Under him, all cap- 
tive or oppressed sons of Israel should return home (ix., x.). . 

nations are represented (xii., xlll.), as compassing Jerusalem 
round about for battle, and then defeated by the princes of Judah. 
The weakest one in Israel becomes a hero like David, and the 
house of David goes forth as an angel before them, all animated 
by a spirit of gracious compassion, bitterly lamenting the man 
of God whom they had put to death in their former blindness. 
Idols, false prophets, and uncleanness disappear from the land. 
Two-thirds of the inhabitants perish, but the third is purified as 
silver and gold. In the fourteenth chapter, the writer returns 
to the warlike gathering of the nations against Jerusalem. 
When the city is already taken and half the population carried 
away captive, God appears with his angels on the mount of 
Olives which divides asunder, and separating from north to 
south makes a great valley whither many inhabitants flee for | 
refuge. On that day there is. to be no sunshine alternating 
with cold and ice, but a day such as God alone knows—not day 
and not night, yet clear towards evening. Living water issues 
from Jerusalem, half into the eastern, half into the western sea, 
and never dries up. Jehovah is then king over all the earth; 
and the whole land of Judea becomes a plain, the city rising up 
out of it, increasing, and dwelling secure. The hostile peoples 
who had come up against it fall by each others’ hands, leaving 
rich booty. The remnant of the nations visit the city on a 
yearly pilgrimage to worship the Lord of hosts; but those 
remaining at home are visited with drought and pestilence. 

1 Jahrbuch x., pp. 192, 193, 
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It is plain from the preceding sketch that the Messianic 
element prevails in the second part. The writers leave the 
historical present to soar into the ideal future. They describe 
little else than the Messianic age in theocratic images and dic- 
tion. Their language has no historical fulfilment in the Jewish 
dispensation. Nor was it meant to refer to the time of the gos- 
pel. It takes its rise in the dispensation to which they belonged, 
and floats away into distant but imaginary scenes. It must not 
be supposed, therefore: that a state of things which was to be 
literally fulfilled either under the Jewish or Christian eco- 
nomy, is predicted. The prophets do not put ideas descriptive of 
Christian times in a theocratic dress. They give a picture of 
the Messianic Jewish future drawn from imagination. Hence 
it has a misty indistinctness corresponding to the vague images 
floating in their mind. The chapters do not allude to past 
events connected with Judea and Jerusalem; neither were they 
designed to depict literal events yet to happen in the history of 
the oly land. They do not paint what is wholly past or wholly 
future; neither do they set forth what is partly the one and 

artly the other. The sense intended by the writers is made up 
both of the literal and figurative. These elements are not easily 
separated by the expositor. Why? Because the prophets them- 
salves had no distinct perception of them. They did not keep 
them apart in their own minds. The lineaments are drawn with 
conscious vagueness. Hence it is useless to attempt fixing the 
limits of what the prophets wrote without any view of such 
analysis. What proceeded from the authors consciously in that 
form, should be left in its obscure generality. 

We have put together, for the sake of brevity, in one Mes- 
sianic description chapters ix.-xiv. But the two authors are 
separable and separate in their conceptions of the golden age. 
The circle of their ideas respecting it is distinct. The one 
writer speaks of an individual Messiah, who brings peace to the 
peoples and rules from sea to sea, from the river to the ends of 
the earth (ix. 9, etc.) ; the other speaks of Jehovah who is kin 
over all the earth. The one speaks of a return of the dispersed 
ones among the covenant-people (ix. 12, x. 10); the other has 
no regard to those carried away from their own land (xiv. 2). 
In the one author, a part of the people are cut off while the 
other part are purified (xi. 8, 9); in the other writer, one por- 
tion goes into captivity and the other is not cut off from the city 
(xiv. 2). In the one, the enemies of the theocracy are combated 
by the chosen people (ix. 13); but in the other they are anni- 
hilated by Jehovah Himself without the instrumentality of His 
people (xiv. 3). In the one, the Lord is seen over them (ix. 14) ; 
in the other, He comes down on the mount of Olives and fights 
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among His people against the heathen. In the one, the horse is 
cut off from Jerusalem (ix. 10); but in the other, the horse is 
adorned with bells bearing the inscription of holiness to the Lord 
(xiv. 20). Thus each of the two prophetic authors has his own 
circle of ideas.! 

Towards the close of the exile, the hopes of the pious were 
highly raised when they heard of Cyrus. As their deliverance 
approached, their expectations increased in proportion. A glo- 
rious future spread itself out before their imagination in their 
fatherland awaiting their return. How grievously they were 
disappointed we can well suppose. But a fresh impulse was 
given to their patriotic aspirations when a descendant of David 
appeared at the head of the colony, in the person of Zerubbabel. 
This fact gave a colouring to the prophecies of Haggai and 
Zechariah. The former believed that a wonderful revolution 
was at hand—that which was to usher in the Messianic age (ii. 
6, 7, 21-23). Zechariah expects a judgment of the nations, as 
is shewn by the destruction of the four horns, and by the four 
chariots. After this judicial and punitive process every kind of 
blessing is to be imparted to Israel (vii. 20-23). But before it — 
should happen, Jehovah would briny forth his servant the branch, 
who should grow up, build the temple, receive glory, ascend his 
throne, and would stand before the Lord of the whole earth 
along with the high priest Joshua (111. 8, iv. 9, vi. 12, 13). 
The meaning of Branch is illustrated by the question, Who 
despises the day of small beginnings (iv. 10)? It is probable 
that Zechariah thought of Zerubbabel as the Messiah about 
to inaugurate the glorious period of prophetic anticipations. 
He applies the epithet the Branch to him—a Messianic epi- 
thet taken from former prophets; and uses such language as 
harmonises with the belief of his being the promised one: 
“And speak unto him, saying, Thus speaketh the Lord of 
hosts, saying, Behold the man whose name is The Branch; 
and he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall build the 
temple of the Lord; even he shall build the temple of the 
Lord; and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule 
upon his throne; and he shall be a priest upon his throne: and 
the counsel of peace shall be between them both”’ (vi. 12, 18). 
But the full-blown hopes thus fixed upon Zerubbabel were unful- 
filled. He died, and a descendant of David did not succeed to 
his office. Hence Malachi, in delineating the future, does not 
even venture to mention one of David’s descendants. 

VI. ΜΟΡΕ oF WRITING, STYLE, AND Dicrion.—The visions, 


symbols, and discourses of the first part are usually in prose. 


1 See Ortenberg, p. 62. 
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- A foreign air and colouring belong to them which may be 
explained by the effect of Babylonian cultivation and manners 
on the exiles. The prophet grew up, thought, and acted amid 
the general influences which Babylon had upon his countrymen. 
The visions he employs are artificially disposed, and definite 
in their outlines. Much obscurity attaches to them. The lan- 
guage is figurative, and not plain. Had the prophet possessed 
a higher power of inspiration, their meaning would not have 
been so dark and enigmatical. Jerome rightly states that Zech- 
ariah is the most obscure among the twelve minor prophets. 
“We pass,” says he, “from the obscure to the more obscure, 
and enter with Moses into the cloud and darkness. Deep calls 
to deep in the voice of God’s cataracts; and the spirit proceeds 
on wheels, returning to his circles,” οἷο Similar sentiments 
uttered by Jewish Rabbis may be seen in Carpzov.? Such com- 
laints about the darkness of his prophecies are well founded. 
The diction cannot be called pure or classical, though Blayney 
says: ‘“ Upon the whole we shall find the diction remarkably 
pure, the construction natural and perspicuous, and the style 
ops varied according to the nature of the subject.”’> ' The 
anguage Chaldaises. One’ might expect this both from his 
time and locality. Yet it is purer than that of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Expressions betraying a late -period of the language 
are DIYDS (vu. 14), a Syriasm for Ὁ ας (vii. 14). The par- 


come pe ee 
e 


ticle ΝΣ is used in the beginning of incompleted sentences, as 
In vu. 7, viii. 17; which occurs in Hag. ii. 5; hard construe- 
tions are exemplified by 9 “WIN after glory, 1.6., to attain to 
glory, i. 12; UW'S ἘΦ 1. 4, etc. We may also adduce as pecu- 
liarities of later diction ‘J7)'Y" (iv. 1), see Hag. i. 14, Ezra i. 1; 
the use of WYN (i. 15), for, comp. Is. Ixv. 16; and whither (v1. 
10), comp. 1 Kings xii. 2; MMB the open country (ii. 8), comp. 
Ezek. xxxviii. 11, Esther ix. 19. 

VII. DEPENDENCE ON EARLIER PROPHETS.—Zechariah mani- 
fests acquaintance with earlier writers and prophets. Thus he 
presents reminiscences of Is. ii. 3, etc., and Mic. iv. 2, in vill. 
20-23. In iii. 8 and vi. 12 he takes the appellation branch from 
Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15. In i. 4-6, various passages seem to 
have floated before his mind—TIs. xxxi. 6, Jer. iii. 12, xvii. 11; 
Ezek. xviii. 30, Hosea xiv. 1, Lam. i. 18, ii. 17. In vii. 7 there 
is an express allusion to former prophets, Jeremiah and Micah. 
Compare also vi. 18 with Ps. cx. 4. Hengstenberg gives a 


1 Prolog. ad Commentar., Lib. ii. ; 
* Introductio ad Libros Propheticos, p. 433, fourth edition. 
® Translation of Zechariah, preliminary discourse, p. xv., ed. 1797. 
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number of others;! and Keil repeats many of them, but all 
are insecure except those mentioned. . 

VIII. Passaces.—Chap. xii. 10: ‘ And I will pour upon the 
house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
spirit of grace and of supplications: and they shall look upon 
me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as 
one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for 
him, as one that is in bitterness for his firstborn.” This is a 
difficult passage, because Jehovah is the speaker. How could 
they pierce Jehovah? To this Hitzig replies by identifying the 
sender with the sent, Jehovah with the unknown prophet who 
had been murdered.? Surely this construction is harsh. Many 


MSS. and some old editions read yor to him,’ which agrees with 


the quotation in John xix. 37; and some critics, as Randolph 
and Newcome, suppose the Evangelist to have read so in the 


Hebrew. Yet yon looks like a correction of "2X, to clear away 
the difficulty. The LXX., Vulgate, Targum, and Syriac have 
the present Hebrew reading. Still the first person is unsuitable 
to the context, and yields no sense. The third person follows 
ἸῺ ID); and it is absurd to speak of piercing Jehovah, and 
mourning over Him with bitter lamentation as though He were 
dead. We suppose then that yor was the original reading. 
Bleek, with less probability, points *?8. <A historical fact lies 
at the basis of the description. The prophet alludes to some 
well-known martyr who had fallen in the service of God. Bun- 
sen conjectures that Urijah the son of Shemaiah is meant, whom 
Jehoiakim murdered. In the New Testament quotation, the 
martyr is viewed as a type of the higher martyr Christ. Thus 
the passage is not taken as a prediction, but as typical. 

If these observations be just, they shew the incorrectness of 
many ideas that have been put into the words of the prophet. 
As soon as it is assumed that he had the Messiah in view, the 
latter is identified in nature with Jehovah. He is made truly 
divine, contrary to the entire tenour of the Old Testament. 
How grievously the passage has been misunderstood, may be 
seen in the expositions of Pye Smith and Henderson. New- 
come rightly adopts the only reading that yields a good sense ; 
Y2N; they reject it, wishing to get out of the received text a 
proof of the equality of natures in Jehovah and Messiah. The 
ancient Jews would have been horrified at such a notion; and 
their descendants retain the same aversion to it. 


1 Beitrage, i., p. 367. 2 Die zwélf kleinen Propheten, ἃ, 8. w., p. 150. 
8 See Davidson’s Hebrew Text of the Old Testament revised, pp. 135, 136, 
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Chap. xi. 12, 18. “And I said unto them, If ye think good, 
give me my price; and if not forbear. So they weighed for my 
price thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord said unto me, Cast 
it unto the potter: a goodly price that I was prized at of them. 
And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to the 
potter in the house of the Lord.” These words are a part of the 
symbolical description in which the prophet clothes his experi- 
ence of the rulers whom he was sent to instruct. The breaking 
of the first staff expresses his disappointment with them because 
they had not repented, and amended their ways. He therefore 
ee μῆς himself ready to abandon the duties involved in being 
their shepherd ; and asks for his wages as if his work were done ; 
not caring, however, whether they gave it or not. So they 
weighed out in mockery, as his price, thirty pieces of silver—a 
paltry sum intended to shew their contempt for his services. 
Yet he took the sum, and cast it into the treasury in the 
Lord’s house. The disposition evinced in this transaction causes 
him to break the second staff, unity or peace. The scene is an 
imaginary one, depicting the faithful prophet’s sad via abt 
for many years. The people were incorrigible, especially their 
rulers, who wanted those divine virtues which make true sove- 
reigns—fidelity, mildness, and self-sacrifice. 

The passage is cited in Matt. xxvii. 9,10: “Then was ful- 
filled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, 
And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that 
was valued, whom they of the children of Israel did value; and 
a them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me.” 
The Evangelist makes very free alterations in the original, and 
takes it in a typical sense as applicable to the case of Judas 
betraying his Master. The primary and historical sense is dif- 
ferent, referring to the prophet himself parting with the pitiful 
hire which his countrymen gave him, and throwing it into the 
temple-treasury as God’s property. We have already referred 
to the name Jeremiah instead of Zechariah. The Hebrew is 


ΟΝ into the treasury, not ἜΡΟΝ to the potter, which is 
foreign to the context, whatever Hengstenberg, Hofmann, and 
Lange may say in its favour. But the Evangelist follows the 
LXX. The verb ἔλαβον is the first person in the Greek version 
and the Hebrew, but the third in Matthew. The words τὴν 
τιμὴν τοῦ τετιμημένου ὅν ἐτιμήσαντο ἀπὸ υἱῶν "Icpanr agree 
more with the Hebrew than the LXX., yet not exactly with 
either, for instead of ΤΣ “WS there is ὅν ἐτιμήσαντο ; and for 
DIN 2d, ἀπὸ υἱῶν ᾿Ισραήλ. 

Chap. xi. 7. ‘ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and 
against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts: 
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smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered: and I will 
turn mine hand upon the little ones.” Here the divine anger 
is invoked against the bad shepherd or ruler who had neglected 
the flock and torn them in pieces. The prophet may refer 
to Pekah, whose reign was most disastrous to the people of 
Israel. When the shepherd had been smitten and the sheep 
scattered, Jehovah would then turn his hand toward the poor, 
weak, afflicted ones, and have compassion upon them. 

The passage is quoted in Matt. xxvi. 31, Mark xiv. 27, where 
it is employed in a typical sense of the death of Christ and the 
dispersion of his apostles. The historical and original sense is 
different. In arguing against the plain fact that passages of 
this nature are used by way of accommodation, Dr. John Lee sup- 
poses he can settle the question by saying, © Christ himself is a 
competent expositor,” founded on the phrase for tt is written. 
But the author is mistaken in his haste. The point is, Does 
Christ assert that the application of Zechariah’s passage in Matt. 
xxvi. 31 was its original sense? He does not. The phrase for 
it 1s written offers no warrant that he does. Hence the logic of this 
very confident writer is baseless. He reasons here, as he does 
in the greater part of his book, on arbitrary assumptions. The 
citation is made freely, and agrees neither with the LXX. nor 
the Hebrew. The imperative mood in Hebrew, smite, is changed 
into the future because it is Jehovah who gives the command. 
Owen and Randolph suppose, without any good reason, that the 
Hebrew was “δὲ at first, instead of "JI. 


It is a mistake to imagine, as Pye Smith does,” that “my 
shepherd” displays him whom God had appointed to be the 
Saviour of His people. He asserts that the phrase ‘MSY a 
is meant to imply equality of rank and identity of nature with 
Jehovah. This arises from the mistaken exegesis which makes 
the prophet consciously predict the Messiah. The Hebrew does 
not mean, the man of his union or the man closely united to him, 
as if the association were that of the divine and human natures 
in the person of Christ. Henderson errs in believing so. The 
idea is that of one associated in office. The ruler meant was 
entrusted under Jehovah with the kingly office. In that respect 
alone he was allied or related to Him, but in none other. No 
Jewish writer conceived of the Messiah having identity of nature 
with Jehovah. Their monotheism was averse to the idea. Even 
supposing that the passage was intended to set forth the Mes- 
siah, the expression “my fellow” could not mean equality of 
nature. 


1 The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, p. 313, ed. New York. 
2 Scripture Testimony, vol. i., p. 292, et seqq. 8 Minor Prophets, pp. 434, 435. 
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THE BOOK OF MALACHI. 


I. AurHor.—’3N?Q Hebrew; Marayias LXX.; Malachias 
Vulgate. It has been questioned whether Malachi be a proper 
name or an appellative. The Septuagint translates, in the 
inscription, ἐν χειρὶ ἀγγέλου αὐτοῦ (1.1). Origen thought that 
he was an angel in human form sent from God. The person 
intended by the symbolical appellation is identified with Ezra 
by the Targum of Jonathan on Zech. i. 1, and by Calmet; with 
an unknown prophet by Hengstenberg ;1 and with Mordecai by 
the Talmud. Jerome himself seems to have agreed with the 
Jews of his day who identified him with Ezra.? Hengstenberg 


relies much on the word itself, reckoning it equivalent to ‘OND 
my messenger (iii. 1). This derivation is incorrect. The suffix 
of the first person is adverse. Hence the LXX. render it by 
the third person, ἀγγέλοῦ αὐτοῦ The word is abridged from 


sont angel or messenger of Jehovah, just as ‘38 (2 Kings 
Xvili. 2) is equivalent to VAN (2 Chron. xxix. 1). Hengsten- 


berg objects that the cases are not parallel, because the " in 
‘AN is not abridged from Jehovah, but the name of God is 
entirely omitted.* But in ΣΎΝ the name of God is simply 
omitted. Though the name is significant, like those of other 
popes: it is not proved by that to be merely official or sym- 
bolical. 

Various apocryphal accounts respecting him are found in 
Rabbinical and patristic writers. According to some of them 
he is said to have been born at Sopha belonging to the tribe of 
Zebulun ; and to have died young, after having assisted as a 
member of the great synagogue in re-establishing order in his 
native country, etc.° 


1 Christologie, vol. iii., p. 372. 2 Preefat. ad Malach. 
3 Caspari, Micha, p. 30. 4 Christology translated, vol. iv. p. 159. 
5 Pseud-Epiphanius De prophett., cap. 22. 
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II. Conrents.-The book consists of a connected discourse 
which resolves. itself into three sections, viz. chap. 1. 2-11. 9; 11. 
10-16; ii. 17-iii. 24. 

To shew how unfounded was. the complaint of the people that 
Jehovah did not love them, the prophet compares Israel and 
Edom—the former a cultivated land, the latter waste and deso- 
late, a perpetual monument of the divine displeasure. He re- 
proves them sharply, especially the priests, who did not scruple 
to offer lame and sick Bis | in sacrifice to Jehovah ; admo- 
nishes the Levites to attend to their proper duties ; and threatens 
the priests that if they did not discharge their functions Jehovah 
would dissolve His covenant with them, and make them con- 
temptible before all the people (i. 2-i1.9). 

Malachi next censures intermarriages of Israelites with women 
of another country, and also divorces which had become frequent 
to facilitate such ilegal alliances (ii. 10-16). 

The prophet reproves those who pretended that piety was of 
no avail; that Jehovah did not appear as a righteous judge ; 
and that it was therefore of no use to seek to please Him. To 
such he announces that the Lord would send His messenger to 
prepare the way before Him, and would suddenly enter into His 
temple, purifying the people, especially the soris of Levi, and 
visiting all classes of sinners with punishment, After this pro- 
cess, the Lord would be again well-~pleased with the offering of 
Judah and Jerusalem as in the days of old. He censures them 
again for withholding tithes and so robbing God; for which 
reason the land was cursed with barrenness. But if they would 
faithfully bring them in future, the land should be blessed 
with superabundance. Those who alleged that it was vain to 
serve God and keep His commandments are again reproved. 
That the case would be very different should be shewn in the 
day of the Lord, when the wicked and righteous should be sepa- 
rated, the former destroyed, the. latter spared and rewarded. 
Before this great day, Jehovah would send Elijah the prophet 
to turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the hearts 
of the children to their fathers, lest He should come and smite 
the earth with a curse (ii. 17-iii. 24). 

De Wette, Maurer, Hengstenberg, and Bleek make six sub- 
divisions or discourses, viz., i. 2-5; i. 6-11. 9; ἢ. 10-16; ni. 17- 
11. 6; 11. 7-12; iii, 13-24. 

III. Date.—The temple was rebuilt and its worship restored 
(i. 10, 11. 1). For this reason and because he is not named 
with Haggai and Zechariah in the book of Ezra, it is rightly 
supposed that Malachi lived after Haggai and Zechariah. That 
he was contemporary with Nehemiah is inferted from the con- 
tents of his book, which present the same state of things as 
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existed in the days of Nehemiah. His description nearly agrees 
with that of the thirteenth chapter of Nehemiah. Marines 
with heathen wives are censured, and also the withholding of 
tithes (comp. ii. 10-16 with Neh. xiii. 23, etc.; iti. 7-12 with 
Neh. xui. 10, etc. ; i. ii. 8 with Neh. xiii. 15, etc.). Hence it 
is concluded that he prophesied during Nehemiah’s second 
sojourn in Jerusalem, after the thirty second year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus; contributing the weight of his exhortations to the 
restoration of the Jewish polity and the accompanying reforms, 
i.e. about 420 B.c., according to Kennicott -and Hales. But 
these are insecure grounds to rest upon. In i. 8 it is said, 
“offer it now unto thy governor; will he be pleased with thee 
or accept thy person? saith the Lord of hosts,” referring to the 
unsound animals presented in sacrifice to God, which even the 
governor would not accept. The language applies to a Persian 
satrap not to Nehemiah, for the latter says: ‘The former 
governors that had been before me were sharcesble unto the 
people, and had taken of them bread and wine, beside forty 
shekels of silver; yea, even their servants bare rule over the 
people ; but so did not I, because of the fear of God” (v. 14). 
Nehemiah was not chargeable to the people for the expenses of 
his table, as the governor in Malachi’s time was. Thus it 
appears that Malachi did not prophesy under Nehemiah but be- 
fore the latter became governor of Judea, ἰ.6., under a Persian.} 
Naegelsbach indulges in the needless conjecture that the go- 
vernor or (15 was the one that was in office during Nehemiah’s 
absence from Judea, between the times of his first and second 
administration.? There is no necessity however for keeping so 
near to the person of Nehemiah and his time. The state of 
things in Judea and Jerusalem was much the same. The 
same practices prevailed both among priests and people. Ne- 
hemiah soon after Malachi found his countrymen in the same 
situation as the prophet had described. They had not imme- 
diately amended their ways. The reproofs and exhortations of 
the prophet had fallen upon minds habituated to illegal prac- 
tices. We date the book therefore about 460-450 B.c. If, as 1s 
most probable, Nehemiah made a collection of the prophetic 
books Malachi must have preceded him. 

IV. ForM, MANNER, STYLE, AND DICTION.—It is not easy to 
discover the relation which the prophecy bears in its present 
form to the oral teaching of Malachi, if indeed he spoke to his 
countrymen as a prophet. Havernick supposes that the book 
presents the substance of oral discourses, whose original character 
does not entirely disappear even in the mould imparted to them. 


' Bleek’s Einleitung, pp. 566, 667. 2 In Herzog’s Encyklopsedie, art. Maleachi. 
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If so, it contains a general summary of the prophet’s ministry. 
The most important particulars of his preaching are concentrated 
in it.! This is not very different from Eichhorn’s opinion, that 
it exhibits the outlines of discourses addressed to the people.? 
One thing is cerfain, viz., that the book does not contain definite 
discourses which were delivered to the people in their present 
form. It appears to us more probable that the prophet did not 
address his countrymen in the manner of the old prophets, but 
that he was a writer. The artificial treatment of the subject 
shews the character of a book rather than of a popular address. 
Traces of living discourse do not appear in the work. Malachi 
was a writer instead of a speaker. The contents present an 
approach to the conversational or dialogue method—a very 
different feature from the dramatic descriptions of the older 
prophets. Lofty inspiration and fullness of thought are wanting. 
The language is prosaic, and manifests the decaying spirit of 
prophecy. Some say that the prophet consulted the’ practical 
wants of his time, which is correct; but that does not account 
for the characteristics of manner and diction. An effort to 
instruct the people is prominent in the somewhat artificial 
arrangement of sentences, evincing a deficient mastery of the 
materials. Besides, traces of careful study of the ancient pro- 
phets appear. Two forms of prophetic writing exist unitedly, 
viz., the old prophetic and new dialogistic—the spoken and the 
written, the free outbursting of a full heart, and the colder 
method of culture. Ewald correctly remarks’ that the dialogistic 
manner has an uniformity, presenting a short sentence and then 
the sceptical questions of the people which are fully refuted. 
Thus the influence of an incipient scholastic representation 
encroaches upon prophetic discourse, and marks the departure of 
the prophetic spirit. Considering the late period, the diction is 
beautiful and smooth though it wants freshness and fullness. It 
is not, however, without life or power, and is much superior to 
that of Haggai or Zechariah. There are many participles where 
older prophets would have had a finite verb, as in 1. 7, 12, 14. 
The parallelism is weak. The priest is called the messenger of 
God only in Malachi and Ecclesiastes (Mal. 11. 7, Eccles. v. 5). 

V. CanonicaL auTHoRITY.—The canonical authority of the 
book is established by various allusions in the New Testament, 
as Matt. xi. 10, xvu. 11; Mark i. 2, ix. 11,12; Luke 1. 17; 
‘Rom. ix. 13. 

VI. Cuapr. 11. 1.—“ Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the 


1 Einleit. II. 2, p. 430. 2 Einleitung, vol. iv., p. 464, 
3 Die Propheten ἃ, 8. w. 11.) p. 542, 
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covenant, whom ye delight in: behold, he shall come, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” The meaning of this verse is often misappre- 
hended. The messenger of the covenant, Jehovah's messenger, has 
been identified with the Messiah and with the Lord (IN). A 
careful examination of the words, compared with other parts 
of Malachi, proves this to be incorrect. The prophet does 
not refer to a visible head of the new theocratic kingdom 
or Messianic age. It is true that the desire of the people 
referred to (D°$5 OFS) means their longing for the person of 
Messiah; but the messenger of the covenant whom Jehovah 
would send to them is not necessarily the very one whom they 
desired. He precedes the great day of the Lord; whereas the 
prophets represent Messiah as coming immediately after that 
judicial time. It is plain that Elijah the prophet (111. 24) is 
the same as the messenger of the covenant. The verse before 
us asserts that Jehovah would send His messenger to prepare 
His way—the messenger of the covenant they wished; and imme- 
diately after the Lord Himself should suddenly enter His temple, 
“ He shall come.” But who may abide the day of His coming,”’ 
etc. The coming refers to Jehovah Himself, not to His messenger 
who 8 sent as Maurer wrongly explains 101} When Pye Smith 
says truly that the term })INI “1s appropriated to signify the 


Supreme God as the Ruler of His visible church and the Pos- 
sessor of Universal dominion,’ he says virtually but uncon- 
sciously that it does not belong to Messiah but to the Father, 
since the Jews never believed in the proper deity of the Mes- 
siah. Jehovah comes to punish, purify, and refine (comp. iil. 
17). By connecting the clauses of the verse with one another 
alternately, the whole becomes apparent :— 


Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me ; 
Even the messenger of the covenant whom ye delight in ; 

And the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His temple ; 

Behold, He shall come, saith the Lord of hosts.’ 


Malachi’s views shew the influence of the Magian religion. It 
is said that before the great judgment a messenger, Elias, should 
appear to preach peace and repentance. In Magianism the mes- 
senger 18 called Sosiosh. It was natural for a Jew to identify 
the messenger with Elijah the zealous reformer, who had 
ascended to heaven. His mission, however, is to the Jews only. 
In this respect the mission of Jehovah’s servant in the Deutero- 
Isaiah is superior, because he is to teach the heathen. The 


1 Commentarius Grammaticus Criticus in Vetus Testamentum, vol. ii., p. 731. 
2 Scripture Testimony, vol. ii., p. 295. 
> See Hitzig Die zwolf Kleinen Propheten, p. 322, 
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angel of the covenant does not perform the judicial process, but 
Jehovah Himself. 

In Matt. xi. 14 our Saviour corrects the erroneous notion of 
the Jews, who expected the veritable Elijah as the Messiah’s 
forerunner, telling the people that John the Baptist corresponded 
to and fulfilled what was expected of Elijah. He was the true 
forerunner. 


APOCRYPHA. 


Unver the name apocryphal are comprehended several writings 
in addition to the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which are historical, poetical, and didactic in their nature, 
occupying a position inferior to that of the Sacred Writings. 
The church of Rome calls those connected with the Old Testa- 
ment Deutero-canonical; but Protestants call them spurious, and 
believe that they possess insufficient authority, internal or ex- 
ternal, to procure their admission into the sacred canon. By 
the decree of the fourth session of the Council of Trent, April 
8th, 1546, the books of Tobit, Judith, the additions to the book 
of Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch the prophet, with 
the Epistle of Jeremiah, the Song of the Three Children, Su- 
sanna, Bel and the Dragon, and the first and second books of 
Maccabees, were placed among the divinely-inspired Scriptures 
of the Old Testament. Since that time, Protestants and Catho- 
lics have waged long controversies over them; the former endea- 
vouring to shew their want of proper testimonials and authority, 
the latter to uphold their credit. But lke most disputes con- 
nected with the Bible, those of the combatants in this field of 
sacred literature have been profitless. Excess of zeal has pro- 
duced extreme opinions on both sides. We agree fully neither 
with the Protestant nor Romish view of the books in question. 
Many Protestant positions still advanced in books are untenable 
in the unqualified sense intended. Thus it is said— 

1. That the apocryphal books “‘ possess no internal authority 
to procure their admission into the sacred canon:” a meaning- 
less statement, because the phrase “no internal authority” 
is ambiguous. The proposition is partly illustrated in three 

articulars: (a) Not one of them is extant in pure ancient 
iblical Hebrew; (0) they were all written subsequently to the 
cessation of the prophetic spirit; (6) not one of the writers or 
authors of them, in direct terms, advances any claim to inspira- 
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tion. These circumstances are of little weight. That none of 
them is extant in pure ancient Biblical Hebrew, arises from the 
date at which the earliest appeared, and from the accidents of 
time. The fact of not being extant is trifling ; and several were 
written in good Hebrew for their day. Neither Ecclesiastes, 
nor Esther, nor Chronicles, is written in pure ancient Biblical 
Hebrew. They were composed subsequently to the cessation 
of the prophetic spirit with Malachi; nor does the writer of 
any advance a claim to inspiration. Thus the argument 
proves too much. | 

2. A second proposition advanced respecting the apocryphal 
books is, that they contain many things which are either fabu- 
lous, or contradictory to the canonical Scriptures in facts, doc- 
trines, and moral practice, and also contradictory to authentic 
profane history. 

This proposition is partly neutralised by the fact that the canon- 
ical Scriptures contain some things which are fabulous, myth- 
ical, legendary, exaggerated ; others contradictory to profane his- 
tory ; and others inconsistent with parts of the canonical Scrip- 
tures themselves. Proofs of what is here alleged may be found in 
the preceding pages of the present work. The particulars under 
this head, embracing (a) fabulous statements; (6) statements 
which are contradictory to the history related in the canonical 
books, and to other statements contained in the apocryphal 
books; (6) contradictory doctrines; (4) immoral practices com- 
mended, such as assassination ; (6) passages so inconsistent with 
the relations of all other profane historians that they cannot be 
admitted without much greater evidence than belongs to these 
books, have all their analogies in the canonical Scriptures, 
though not to the same extent. 

3. Another proposition advanced is, that the apocryphal 
books possess no external evidence to procure their admission 
into the sacred canon. 

This is a vague, and partly unintelligible, statement. If it 
be meant that they were not received by the ancient Jewish 
church into the sacred canon, the assertion is true. But when 
the inference is drawn that therefore they were not sanctioned 
either by Jesus Christ or his divinely-inspired apostles, we 
hesitate to assent till an explanation be furnished of the word 
sanctioned. Christ and His apostles never formally quoted a 
passage from any of the apocryphal books. But it does not 
follow thence that they threw a slur upon them. They did not 
sanction, it may be affirmed, all the books of the Jewish canon- 
ical Scriptures in the sense of stamping on each and all together 
the seal of infallible authority. It is untrue, however, that the 
apostles did not sanction the apocryphal books. Some of the 
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New Testament writers 80 far sanctioned as to shew that they 
read and used them, This is seen in their writings, which con- 
tain reminiscences of passages in the Apocrypha. The influence 
of such books as Sirach, Wisdom, and the Maccabees is unmis- 
takeable in the Epistle of James and that to the Hebrews, as in 
others besides. The modes of thought peculiar to the New 
Testament authors must have been affected by the Apocrypha. 
“Neither the Apostle Paul, nor any of his brethrea, nor their 
divine Master, ever quoted a single sentence from any one of 
the apocryphal books of the Old Testament,’ writes Words- 
worth in. depreciation of the Apocrypha? How easy to say in 
reply, ‘‘ Neither the Apostle Paul, nor any of his brethren, nor 
their divine Master, ever quoted a single sentence from any one 
of the books Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Canticles.”’ The force of 
express quotation may find an equivalent counterpoise in the 
nature and extent of influences from the Apocrypha upon the 
New Testament writers, as we believe it does. We admit that 
no Jewish writers subsequent to the time of Christ have cited 
the apocryphal books as forming part of their canon of Scrip- 
ture; that they were not all admitted into the canon in any 
catalogue of the sacred hooks, recognized by an early general 
council; and that the fathers often regarded them as uncanon- 
ical. But these vague and general assertions give an imperfect 
view of the case. In Origen’s list of the twenty-two canonical 
books of the Old Testament, the Epistle of Jeremiah, which is 
unquestionably apocryphal, is given as if it formed part of the 
Hebrew canon. In the lists of the Council of Laodicea, of Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Athanasius, and the Synopsis Sacre Scripture, the 
Epistle of Jeremiah and the book of Baruch accompany the 
canonical books. In one list of Epiphanius’s he enumerates the 
Epistles of Jeremiah and Baruch along with the book of Jeremiah 
and the Lamentations. Elsewhere, however, he speaks diffe- 
rently. There is little doubt that Baruch and the Epistle of 
Jeremy met with a very general reception in the Greek church 
in the fourth century, and were looked upon as canonical. The 
Apostolic Canons give the three books of Maccabees also. In 
the Latin church Hilary of Poitiers mentions the epistle along 
with Jeremiah and the Lamentations, in his list of the canonical 
books. Rufinus does the same. 

As to synods, we should recollect that three African ones 
formally sanctioned the apocryphal books along with the canon- 
ical, putting all in the same rank. That held at Hippo Regius 
in Numidia, a.p. 3938, in its thirty-sixth canon specifies the 
Wisdom of Solomon, Jesus Sirach, Tobit, Judith, and two books 


1 See Bleck in the Studien und Kritiken for 1853, Heft 2, p. 337, et seqq. 
2 On the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, p. 79, second edition. 
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of Maccabees among the canonical ones. The third Cartha- 
ginian synod, a.D. 39.7, repeats and confirms the same list. In 
the fifth Carthaginian synod, a.p. 419, the resolutions of the 
two preceding ones were repeated. Now Augustine was present 
at the three, and took a leading part in their decisions. A 
paragraph in his work on Christian doctrine, written shortly 
after the two former, informs us that in establishing the canon 
the books adopted by the greatest number of churches and the 
most distinguished were preferred and put along with such as 
were universally admitted. Accordingly he justifies the recep- 
tion of Jesus Sirach and Wisdom among the prophetical books ; 
just as he does the books ef Maccabees, when writing against 
Gaudentius. 

It is usual for ultra-Protestants to depreciate the third Council 
of Carthage by calling it a provincial synod of forty-four African 
bishops, and so lessening its authority. This isunfair. Autho- 
rity in such a matter does not depend on the number of names, 
but on other considerations. Although it has been asserted that 
Augustine did not receive the apocryphal books as divinely 
inspired but that he agreed sabetantially with the judgment of 
Jerome and Rufinus, the assertion is undoubtedly incorrect. 
He regarded the apocryphal writings in his list as egual to and 
equally inspired with the rest, even though he knew that several 
of them formed no part of the Jewish canon. He placed the 
opinion of the Catholic churches on a par with Jewish tradition 
in determining the rank which sacred books should hold, pro- 
vided those churches were numerous and important. 

It should also be noted, that the principal fathers of the 
church, both Greek and Latin, use the apocryphal works in the 
same way as they do the books of the Hebrew canon. They appeal 
to them in similar terms. Thus Bel and Susanna are used by 
Trenzus and Cyprian; Baruch and the Wisdom of Solomon by 
Treneus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Cyprian ; 
Sirach by Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian; Tobit and 
Judith by Clement of Alexandria and Cyprian; Maccabees and 
third Ezra by Cyprian. We might adduce numerous passages 
where apocryphal works are quoted by Clement of Alexandria, 
with the introductory expressions Scripture, divine Scripture. 
In like manner Origen quotes Sirach and Wisdom as θεῖος 
λόγος. Indeed, many of the fathers used the apocryphal books 
as they did the canonical ones, called them by similar distin- 
guished epithets, and employed them in proof of doctrines. 
Though they sometimes give lists in which the Jewish canon 
only appears, their practice shews that they freely adopted the 
books contained in the Septuagint. 

The mistake committed by most Protestant writers on the 
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subject of the Apocrypha arises from erroneous conceptions of 
the canon and its contents, as well as from an incorrect idea of 
inspiration. With the view of making a wide line of separation 
between the canonical and apocryphal books they aver that the 
one class is divine, the other human ; the one inspired, the other not; 
the one authoritative, the other possessing no authority whatever. 
Such epithets sound bravely. Inspiration cannot be properly 
predicated of writing. By a common figure inspired is applied 
to writing in 2 Tim. 111. 16; correctly and properly it refers to 
the mind of man. The Holy Spirit breathes into the mind, 
which gives expression to certain ideas. Yet all minds so 
influenced do not entertain the same conceptions. They are 
affected in a mode accordant with, and partly conservative of, 
previous idiosyncracies, tastes, habits,netions. Inspiration admits 
of degrees; it is therefore neither synonymous with infallibility, 
nor does it include it. The men that wrote the canonical books 
were inspired in very different degrees. Hence their works 
may be classified according to their internal value. One is 
superior in excellence to another. The writers of the apocry- 
phal books were also inspired. The majority of them, however, 
did not possess an inspiration of the same extent and purity with 
that of the writers of the canonical books. They were inspired in 
a lower degree. Yet some exceptions to this exist; for the books 
of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus evidence a higher inspiration on 
the part of their authors than do Esther and Ecclesiastes on the 
part of theirs. As to the canonical being divine and the apocry- 
phal human, both are divine and human at the same time, with 
this distinction, that the divine element in the canonical exceeds 
the same element in the apocryphal. 

The Reformed church of the continent advocates a strict 
separation of the two classes of books, maintaining that the 
apocryphal should be. excluded from our Bibles; but the 
Lutheran church claims a place for the apocryphal in the Bible, 
after the canonical. On the Purist side, as it has been called, 
which is wholly adverse to the apocryphal books, appeared 
some time ago the treatises of Schroeder, Ebrard, the prize 
essays of Keerl and Kluge, with the subsequent treatise of the 
former against Stier and Hengstenberg. On the Lutheran side 
appeared Stier, Nitzsch, Bleek, and Hengstenberg. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society has adopted for about forty years the 
practice of circulating the canonical books only. A clamorous 
influence from Scotland led to this unfortunate procedure. The 
church of England agrees with the Lutheran. She “doth read 
them for example of life and instruction of manners, but yet 
doth not apply them to establish any doctrine.” In this respect 
she observes a wise moderation conducive to a right view of the 
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subject. She follows antiquity; for Rufinus and Jerome advance 
the same opinion. The apocryphal writings ought to be read 
in churches, but should not be used for proving articles of faith. 
We agree in the main with her and the Lutheran church, not 
with the Reformed. The apocryphal books are of inferior 
value to the canonical. But they may be profitably read, not- 
withstanding ; some more profitably than the Song of Solomon, 
_ Esther, and Chronicles. The Romanist view of the Apocrypha 
has been ably advocated by Welte, Herbst, Scholz, and Malou. 
Those who blame the Catholic church for blending the apocry- 
phal books in her Bible indiscriminately with the other books of 
Scripture should recollect that Luther was the first who sepa- 
rated the former from their places among the latter in the Sep- 
tuagint translation. The church in question deserves censure 
for requiring all together to be received as sacred and canonical 
under the penalty of an anathema. 

Perhaps no man did so much in ancient times as Jerome to 
make a wide distinction between canonical and apocryphal, and 
so to put the latter in an inferior place. Hence he is reckoned 
the bulwark of orthodoxy by writers who maintain the Hebrew 
canon as absolutely right, to the exclusion of other books. Yet 
this very father uses the apocryphal books in the same manner 
with the canonical. Thus he adduces Sirach ui. 33 between 
Matt. v. and Luke xvi. The words sicut Scriptum est occur 
with a quotation from the canonical Luke (xii. 48) and one from 
Wisd. vi. 7, as also one from Sir. viii. 18. With the expression 
dicente Scriptura Sancta he cites Sir. xi. 80. This book of 
Sirach he puts along with the Proverbs; for after giving a 
passage from it he has, sed et in alio loco legimus, adducing 
Prov. xxvu. 14. 

It is unnecessary to enter into farther details, or to quote the 
early lists and passages bearing on this subject. We refer to 
the Introductions of Welte and Scholz for farther informa- 
tion. By a careful examination of the portions relating to 
the canon and Apocrypha in these works, it will be seen how 
much one-sided reasoning has been indulged in, contrary to the 
testimony of antiquity ; and how the canon has been represented 
as fixed in the first four centuries—absolutely fixed—when in 
fact it was somewhat unsettled both in theory and practice. 

In the following pages we shall discuss the books, called the 
Apocrypha, which usually accompany large and complete Bibles 
having the English version in common use, with a few others 
necessary to the completeness of our Introduction. 
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I. Tirtz.—This book is termed the First of Esdras in the 
LXX., Syriac, and Old Latin. As such it is placed before the 
canonical Ezra, in a position natural and appropriate, because 
the contents belong in part to a time prior to that of the latter 
book. In the Vulgate it is called the third book of Esdras, Ezra 
and Nehemiah being counted the first and scond. Some call it 
the second book of Esdras, Ezra and Nehemiah being reckoned 
together as one work. In editions of the Vulgate prior to that 
of Sixtus V., the Latin translation of it stood before the canoni- 
cal Ezra and Nehemiah; but since that time it has been sepa- 
rated from the canonical books and put among the apocryphal 
ones in various places. The Complutensian Polyglott wants it 
altogether. Luther did not translate it because it added nothing 
of importance to the contents of the canonical Scriptures. 

In some editions of the LXX. it is called the priest (ὁ ἱερεύς), 
equivalent to Ezra. So the Codex Alexandrinus has it. But 
the usual title is "Ἔσδρας or Ezra. 

II. Conrents.—1. Chap. i., corresponding to 2 Chron. xxxv., 
XXXVl., giving an account of the magnificent passover feast in 
the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, and continuing the history 
till the Babylonian captivity. 

2. Chap. 11. 1-15, corresponding to Ezra i., relating to the 
return of the people by Cyrus’s permission, under the conduct of 
Sanabassar. 

3. Chap. 11. 16-80, corresponding to Ezra iv. 7-24, describing 
Artaxerxes’ prohibition of the temple building, till the second 
year of Darius. 

4, Chap. 111.-ν. 6 contains a peculiar narrative respecting 
three young men who kept watch over the king, striving to 
excel one another m uttering the wisest saying. The contest is 
conducted before Darius, with all his nebles and princes; and 
the victor Zorobabel gets permission from the king for the Jews 
to return to their own country and rebuild their city. 

5. Chap. v. 7-73, corresponding to Ezra ii. 1-iv. 6, giving a 
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list of the persons who returned with Zorobabel and others; the 
commencement of the new temple, and the obstacles thrown in 
its way for the space of two years, till the reign of Darius. 

6. Chan: V1., Vil., corresponding to Ezra v., vi., recording how 
the temple was built under Darius by Zorobabel, and how it: 
was completed in the sixth year of his reign, with the cele- 
bration of the passover. ΝΕ 

7. Chap. viil.-ix. 36, agreeing with Ezra vii.-x., giving an 
account of Ezra’s return with his colony, in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, and his putting away strange wives. 

8. Chap. ix. 37-55, equivalent to Neh. vii. 73-viii. 18, describ- 
ing the public reading of the law by Ezra. 7 

ITI. ΟὈΜΡΑΒΙΒῸΝ WITH THE CANONICAL WRITINGS RELATING 
TO THE SAME PROCEEDINGS.—1l. The letters given in Ezra iv. 
7-24 are here placed after the first chapter: which position 
is the right one? Everything is suitable and well con- 
nected in the history as given in Ezra iv. 7-24, compared 
with the preceding and following contexts; but the order is. 
disturbing in the apocryphal book. Thus in first Esdras v. 
68-71, Zorobabel and his companions refused the proffered 
assistance of the Samaritans in building the temple on the 
ground that Cyrus had commanded them to rebuild it. Why 
appeal to an old command of Cyrus when the writer had related 
before that Darius had given permission anew? The seventy- 
first verse of the same chapter is inappropriate where Cyrus is 
mentioned again in such a way as would lead us to suppose that 
all which had occurred before had happened under /zs reign ; 
whereas the apocryphal book itself states that it took place under 
Darius. Josephus, who saw this difficulty, attempted to remove 
it in a singular fashion. He represents Zerubbabel as coming 
back from Jerusalem to Darius, who makes him his body-guard. 
According to the historian the Jews said to the Samaritans, “ it 
was impossible to permit them to be their partners, whilst they 
only had been appointed to build that temple, at first by Cyrus, 
and now by Darius,” etc. Immediately after, the complaint to 
Darius is, not that the building was begun again, but that it was 
too strong, looking more like a citadel than a temple.' Had 
Josephus compared the Hebrew he might have resolved the 
ee at once. But he followed the apocryphal Esdras 
wholly. 

2. The peculiar and independent section 111. 1-ν. 6 was pro- 
bably derived from tradition, perhaps by the compiler himself 
who wrote it down. Chap. v. 4-6 could not have belonged 
originally to the preceding narrative, since no author, after 
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speaking so much of Zerubbabel’s wisdom, would say immedi- 
ately after that “‘ Joacim, son of Zorobabel, spake wise sentences 
before Darius, ‘king of Persia, in the second year of his reign,” 
eto. Nor could the writer of y. 7 have placed before it v. 4. 
In like manner the same n did not write v, 5 and νυ. 8. 
It is wrong to make Zerubbabel to have come to Judea in 
the second year .of Darius Hystaspis (v. 6), and not under Cyrus. 
Indeed, in our book itself (vi. 17, 18) Zerubbabel’s return is put 
into the first year of Cyrus. : 

3. According :to ix. 38, etc., the public reading of the law 
took place under Ezra; whereas the text of Nehemiah (vii. 73, 
etc.) makes it much later, under Nehemiah. Many suppose that 
the account in Esdras is the more correct one, and expunge the 
words N37 WOM) in Neh. viii. 9. It is against this, however, 
that we find the words Νεεμίας καὶ ArOaplas, Nehemias and 
Atharias (v. 40), which may be compared with Hara ii. 63; 
Neh. vii. 65. The text in v. 40 seems to be corrupt. Instead 
of it we should read Νεεμίας ὁ Ar@aplas. The compiler looked 
upon the Nehemiah who is called ‘hie Tirshatha (in Neh. vii. 
65, etc.), not as the governor of that name, but the person men- 
tioned in Ezra ii. 2. For this reason he explains the epithet 
reise in Ezra ii. 63 by the Greek Nehemiah the Atharias 
iM. - . 

4, The last verse, ix. 55, breaks off abruptly in the middle of 
Neh. viii. 13. Hence we infer that the narrative was longer at 
first, or that it was left unfinished. 

5. The independent section iii. 1-v. 6 seems to have led the 
compiler into transpositions and alterations of the history which 
disfigure it. Seeing from it that Zerubbabel had come to Judea 
in the second year of Darius Hystaspis, he naturally took Ezra 
ii. l-iv. 5, belonging to Zerubbabel’s time, from its proper posi- 
tion, and placed it after the independent piece. The latter he 
was obliged to bring after iv. 7-24, because ver. 24 led him to 
suppose erroneously that Artaxerxes reigned before Darius Hys- 
faspis. | 

6. Zunz supposes that the seven missing chapters (Neh. i.-vi1.) 
belonged αὖ first to the present book.! Perhaps matter corre- 
sponding ‘to Neh. viii. 13-18 was originally added; since the last 
eighteen verses are taken from Neh. vii. 73-viii. 12. 

IV. ΟΒΙΘΊΝΑΙ, Lancuace.—Trendelenburg, Eichhorn, and 
Fritzsche think that the greater part of the work is a translation 
made in Greek from the Hebrew in the Old Testament books. 
they compere it with the originals (Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah), aad find it very free in character. The differences are 


1 Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, p. 29. 
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accounted for partly by the liberties the translator took with the 
Old Testament text, and partly by the fact that the text was 
sometimes different from what it is now. Sometimes the Hebrew 
is abbreviated ; sometimes it is adapted to the Greek idiom by 
small additions or omissions. The language is, on the whole, 
good Hellenistic Greek, possessing considerable purity and shew- 
ing good taste. It contrasts with that of the LXX. very favour- 
abl , and approaches nearer to Theodotion’s. We cannot say 
that Fritzsche’s argument for this is cogent or convincing.! 
The text does not leave the impression on a reader’s mind that 
it was taken from Hebrew and put thus into Greek. A Greek 
original is more probable. This is pretty certain with regard to 
the piece iii. l-v. 6, which had no Hebrew basis; for the lan- 
guage is original Hellenistic, as Fritzsche himself admits. 
Hence he excepts this piece, admitting that it appeared at first 
in Greek, without, however, v. i-6, whosé original he takes to 
have been Hebrew. Keil supposes that the work was taken 
substantially from the LXX. translation of the books of Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The compiler did not, however, 
follow the Greek literally and exactly, but acted freely. The 
το adduced in favour of this hypothesis are often plausible.* 
e adopt it in preference to that which Ewald inclines to hold, 
viz., that the compiler had before him a Greek version of the 
Chronicler’s large work, one prior to that made by the LXX. 
and much freer, whose maker had taken considerable liberties 
with the original text; that with this Greek version he incor- 
porated 111. 1-ν. 6, and compiled the present work, unskilfully, 
as appears to any attentive reader, because contradictions be- 
tween the two parts were allowed to remain. A Greek version 
of the books of Chronicles (including Ezra and Nehemiah) in 
Egypt prior to that now in the LXX. is an improbable thing. 
AUTHOR AND TIME.—It is difficult to discover anything 
definite about the compiler and his age. He was a Hellenist or 
Greek-speaking Jew. Fritzsche thinks that he belonged to 
Palestine, on account of v. 47: “ But when the seventh monéh 
was at hand, and when the children of Israel were every man 
in his own place, they came all together with one consent into 
the open place of the first gate which is towards the east.” He 
also supposes, from the first historical trace of the book being 
found in Josephus, who records the history of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah according to it, that the same conclusion is probable. 
Zung agrees so far as to hold the Palestinian origin of at least 
ui. l-v. 6. Egypt rather than Palestine was the country of the 
compiler. The nature of the language he uses is too pure for 
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the latter. The piece iii. l1-v. 6 shews this more clearly than 
the other portion, for Zorobabel being asked to name any favour 
he wished to receive, only reminds Darius of his vow to build 
Jerusalem and the temple and send back all the vessels, as 
Cyrus had intended. The ad a of this seems to have been 
to influence the mind of some heathen ruler favourably towards 
Judea, probably one of the Egyptian Ptolemies. Hence the 
compiler belonged to Egypt, and may have lived in the first 
century before Christ.! 

VI. Scorpz.—It is difficult to discover the object for which 
this compilation was made. It may have been intended to 
present a continuous history of greater extent than that con- 
tained in Ezra and Nehemiah. Its fragmentary character, 
however, is adverse to this idea. De Wette says truly that it 
has no historical value, but merely a philological and critical 
one.2 We think it likely that the compiler intended to hold up 
to view the generous conduct of Cyrus and Darius towards the 
Jews, as an example to the heathen rulers of his time who held 
the chosen people in subjection. He wished to make them feel 
compassion for a nation whom other monarchs and conquerors 
had befriended. 

VII. Texts anp vERsions.—The received Greek text, which 
is in the main that of the Codex Vaticanus, is the best. Holmes 
and Parsons give various readings from twenty-four Greek 
MSS. The old Latin version is literal; but as published y 
Sabatier it is not in a very pure form. The Syriac is freer. It 
is in Walton’s Polyglott; but the text has suffered. The Vul- 
gate version is the old Latin improved by Jerome. The Arme- - 
nian, judging of it from the readings given by Holmes and 
Parsons, is useless for critical purposes. 

AvrHority.—In applying the work to the criticism 
of the original text great caution should be used, because the 
translator and compiler have made many mistakes. As they 
have handled the original sources freely, it is very difficult to 
dmtinguish the authentic Hebrew readings from their own 
matter and language. If we could surely see that another 
recension of the Hebrew text is sometimes followed, the fact 
would deserve attention. In some cases we should prefer its 
readings to those of the canonical text; but not generally. 
Hichhorn has collated many words which provide the critic with 
specimens, if he wishes to pursue the inquiry. 

The Greek and Latin fathers often mention the first book of 
Esdras, and some of them use it against heretics, as Athanasius 


1 See Ewald’s Geschichte, vol. iv., Ὁ. 132, et seaq. 
2 Einleitung, p. 441. a ΟΘΌΙΣ 


δ Einleitung in die Apokryphischen, u. 8. w., p. 354, et seqq. 
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against the Arians! Augustine and Cyprian quote or refer to 
it. It is remarkable that Cyprian? should quote a passage from 
it with the formula sicué Scriptum est. The same passage is 
alluded to by Augustine, who thinks that it may be prophetical 
of Christ. The passage occurs in iv. 388: “veritas manet et 
invalescit in seternum, et vivit et obtinet in secula seeculorum.” 
Augustine put it among the canonical books.t But it did not 
obtain canonical authority. Jerome speaks unfavourably of it. 
The Councils of Florence and Trent decided against its canon- 
ical credit ; and Protestants have always considered it apocry- 
phal. In recent times it has at length obtained its proper place 
in the later Jewish literature, and is recognised by critics as of 
some importance in the criticism of the text. 


ΟἹ Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in Controversy with the Arians, Part 11., p. 
309, in the library of the fathers of the holy Catholic church. 

3 Epist. LXXIYV., p. 337, ed Venet., 1758. 

3 De Civitate Dei, xviii., 36. 4 De Doctrina Christiana, lib. ii., 13. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK OF ESDRAS 


(SECOND ESDRAS, IN ENGLISH VERSION). 


I. Namz.—In the Latin text this work is called the fourth 
book of Esdras, as it is also by Jerome. In the Arabic and 
Ethiopic texts it is termed the first book of Esdras. The last 
two chapters (xv., xvi.) of the Latin text are considered an inde- 

ndent production, to which the name second Esdras was given. 
The Latin also calls it second Esdras, the title it bears in the 
English translation. In the Greek church it was styled 
ἀποκάλυψις or προφητεία "Ἔσδρα, the Apocalypse or pro- 
phecy of Esdras. 

II. Conrents.—Ezra, a captive in the land of the Medes, in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, receives a command from God to 
announce to the people that Jehovah would cast them off for 
their disobedience, and turn His grace towards a nation from 
the East, who would believe Him though they had seen no 
signs and heard no prophets (chap. 1.). The mother of the 

ple, or Zion, calls upon her children to ask mercy from God. 
But the prophet calls for righteous judgment upon them. God 
says to Ezra that He would give His covenant people the king- 
dom of Jerusalem. Ezra receives the charge upon mount Horeb; 
he delivers it and is despised. He turns to the people who 
were ready for the kingdom of God, and addresses them. After 
this he beholds on mount Zion an innumerable multitude prais- 
ing God; and in the midst of them the Son of God crowning 
them and putting palms in their hands (ii.). 

From the third to the fourteenth chapter inclusive forms a 
connected whole, having no relation to the first two chapters. 

In the thirtieth year after the destruction of Jerusalem Ezra 
was in Babylon, troubled in mind. He began therefore to pray 
to God and acknowledge the sins of the people; but complained 
that the heathen ruled over them though the latter were still 
more wicked (iii.). The angel Uriel being sent to him declares 
the ignorance of Ezra respecting the divine judgments; and 
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advises him not to meddle with things above his comprehension. 
Ezra states that he is content to know only worldly things; yet 
he asks various questions and receives replies. In consequence 
of a question put to the angel, the signs of the time to come are 
declared. The first dream-vision begins with ii. 1 and ter- 
minates v. 14; on which he awakes much exhausted. But the 
angel strengthens him. 

he night after this vision, Salathiel the captain of the people 
comes to him, complaining of his absence, and requesting him 
not to forsake the people committed to him in the land of cap- 
tivity. But Ezra sends him away, and having fasted seven 
days receives the second vision, a description of which is con- 
tained in v. 20-vi. 34. He turns to God in prayer, and asks 
why the Almighty, choosing but one people, cast them off; in 
answer to which he is taught that God’s judgments are unsearch- 
able, and that He does not perform all at once. God’s purpose 
is eternal. The next world will follow this immediately. The 
end of the present world will be attended with great and ter- 
rifying natural phenomena, as well as by war among men. He 
is promised a new vision. 

The third vision begins with vi. 35 and reaches to ix. 2. 
Ezra asks a number of questions, to which Uriel replies. At the 
close of the interview he is commanded to go into a field of 
flowers on which no house is builded, to taste nothing but fruits 
for seven days, and wait for a new revelation in continued 
prayer (ix. 23, 24). In ix. 26 it is related that he goes into the 
field Ardath, and does as he was commanded, after which he has 
a fourth vision (ix. 27-x. 60). While mourning and complain- 
ing he sees a woman weeping, who in answer to his inquiry 
explains the cause of her grief, and is comforted by Ezra. After 
she had suddenly vanished a city appeared in her place, and 
Uriel explains the vision. 

The eleventh and twelfth chapters contain the fifth dream- 
vision, relating to an eagle that came up out of the sea with 
twelve wings and three heads. A lion out of a wood talked to 
the eagle ; and the latter was wholly destroyed. An interpreta- 
tion of thé vision is given. 

The thirteenth chapter contains the sixth dream-vision re- 
specting a violent wind rising out of the sea like a man, sur- 
rounded by the thousands of heaven. All things trembled 
before him. An innumerable multitude were gathered together 
to subdue him. He stood upon a mountain and annihilated his 
foes by the fiery blast of his mouth. The dream was then inter- 
preted by the angel. 

The fourteenth chapter contains a new revelation to Ezra. 
A voice out of a bush calls him, and tells him that the world is 
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growing old. On his complaining that the law was burnt, he 
is commanded to take with him five ready scribes, and write all 
that should be revealed. Having drunk a cup of inspiration he 
dictated to the five for forty days, and they wrote 204 books. 
The first 184 he was ordered to publish ; the last 70 were to be 
delivered to the wise only. 

Here the book ends in the Arabic and Ethiopic, which add a 
few words respecting Ezra’s translation to heaven, and give the 
year of his death according to the years of the world, but diffe- 
rently. In the Latin, the voice of God, which had begun to 
speak to Ezra at the forty-fifth verse of the fourteenth chapter, 
. is continued. A new prophecy is delivered to him respecting 
the destruction of the nations, especially Egypt. Other places, 
too, are threatened. The people of God are exhorted to repent- 
ance in the mean time. 

III. Dare or THE worx.—When was the book written ἢ 
Here we must look only to the proper contents, t.e. chapters 111.- 
xiv., since the remaining chapters did not belong to these at 
first. Both matter and manner shew the author to have been a 
Jew. He personates Ezra; and attributes to him miraculous 
inspiration with great wisdom. He asks (111. 32) “ Is there any 
other people that knoweth thee beside Israel?’ Israel hath 
kept the divine precepts, but not the heathen (iii. 86). In the 
thirteenth chapter the Messiah is spoken of .as future, and con- 
quers his enemies with the power of his spirit, not with the 
sword. Even his death is spoken of in Jewish fashion; yet it 
is obscurely expressed as if all mankind were to die together 
with him at the same time, and then the judgment to follow 
with the end of the world. The character he gives of the 
Messiah is very different from what a Christian would have 
given. There are also Jewish mythical notions interwoven 
with the author’s description of land and water, behemoth and 
leviathan.1 

The eleventh chapter describes an eagle rising from the sea 
which had twelve feathered wings and three heads. This 
denotes the Roman Empire ; and was taken from Daniel’s fourth 
empire, which was interpreted of the Roman empire in the 
Roman period of Jewish history. The current opinion is. fol- 
lowed by the writer of the book. Hence the production could 
not have appeared before the middle of the first century before 
Christ, when that view of Daniel’s fourth empire began to be 
entertained. Thus the terminus a quo; before which the book 
was not in existence, is about 50 s.c. How long after that did 


it appear ? 


ΠῚ Liicke’s Versuch einer Vollstandiger Einleitung in die Offenbarung des Johannes, 
p. 189, et seqq., second edition. 
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- Laurence,!.Van der Vlis, Liicke and Hilgenfeld,* put it before 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, either in the time 
of Pompey and Cesar, or the beginning of Octavianus’s sole 
reign. Laurence fixes it precisely between the 28th year, B.c., 
and the 25th of the same era, when Octavius iirst assumed the 
title of Augustus. Semler,’ Corrodi,* Gfroerer,> Wieseler,® B. 
Bauer,’ Volkmar,® and Keil® place it at the end of the first cen- 
tury after Christ, about 94-98. 

To ascertain the precise time of writing critics have often 
speculated about the meaning of the eagle’s twelve wings, three 
heads, and small feathers growing out of other feathers. It is 
very difficult to arrive at probability by this means. Ingenious 
speculation helps little towards a safe conclusion. Thus some 
suppose that the writer lived in the time of the three heads, and 
after the middle, which was the larger one, had disappeared. 
These were Sylla, Pompey, and Cesar. In xi. 35 it is said that 
the right head devoured the left, 1.e., Caesar conquered Pompey. 
Hence it is inferred that the author wrote after Pompey’s death. 
So Liicke reasons. The same critic argues that the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple by the Romans is neither men- 
tioned nor implied. That final struggle between the beloved 
city with which the fate of the theocracy was bound up, and the 
representative of the heathen world-power would not have been . 
passed in silence by the author. 

_ Others have supposed that the Jewish author lived after Christ 
because that view is apparently favoured by the sentiments 
enunciated respecting Adam’s transgression of the divine com- 
mandment, and death resulting thence to himself and all his 
descendants (iii. 7, etc., 20; iv. 38; vii. 46, etc.), and by God’s 
eternal purpose in the election of Israel (vi. 1, etc.), which may 
seem to have been influenced by the Pauline doctrine. To this 
it is replied that the latter is rather the fact, because ideas 
current among the Jews before Christ’s advent were connected 
by Paul with the personal Saviour and his work of redemption. 
It has also been said that the apocalyptic character and chrono- 
logy of the book are adverse to its composition after the advent 
of Christ. Barnabas (xii.) quotes Ezra and calls him a prophet. 
Clement of Alexandria expressly quotes a passage, v. 35, with 


1 Primi Ezrae libri versio Aithiopica, general remarks, p. 310, et seqq. 

2 Die judische Apokalyptik, p. 187, et seqq. 

3 In Vorrede to Oeder’s Christlicher freier Untersuchung ueber ἃ. Offenbarung 
Johannis, p. 19. 

4 Versuch einer Beleuchtung ἃ. Geschichte ἃ. Bibelkanon, Band, i., p. 146. 

5 Jahrhundert des Heils, i., p. 70, et seqq. 

6 Die Jahrwochen Daniel’s, p. 206, et seqq. 

7 In the Berlin Jahrbuch fiir wiss. Kritik, 1841, p. 837, et seqq. 

8 Das Vierte Buch Esra. ® Einleitung, p. 739. 
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‘the introductory formula, ‘‘ Esdras the prophet says.’’ These 
citations are far from proving that the book was well known at 
the beginning of the Christian era; for Barnabas’s epistle was 
certainly later than 120 a.p. The mention of Messiah’s death 
is perfectly appropriate after the commencement of Christianity, 
being founded on Is. 1111. ; and the contests between Jews and 
Christians would naturally call up the point, since the former 
would hope to neutralise by its means some arguments of the 
latter. The pre-existence of Messiah is not mentioned or implied 
in the book. In xiii. 3 it is merely said that “he waxed strong 
with the thousands of heaven.” 

It appears to us more probable that the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans was past. The temple was in ruins. The 
tone of the writer is one of complaint ae mourning throughout. 
Many of his questions imply perplexing doubts respecting God’s 
conduct towards the Jews in the past, and His present procedure. 
Zion was no more. The heathen ruled over the chosen people. 
The Levitical worship was discontinued. Hence all hopes were 
directed towards the Messiah, who should soon appear to set up 
a new kingdom and reign gloriously in Zion. Perhaps various 
passages, as iii, 1, 2, 27, etc.; x. 20, 22; xii. 44, etc., point to 
the desolation of Jerusalem and the temple in the author’s time. 
It is possible indeed that they may only relate to the assumed 
stand-point of Ezra himself, after the destruction of the city by 
the Babylonians. In that case they are mere apocalyptic fic- 
tion. But the whole strain of the book reflects the time of the 
author more than that of the personated Esra. The three 
feathers that represent three kings reigning in succession (ΧΙ. 
12, etc.) may mean Oesar, Octavianus, and Tiberius. The 
second is said to have reigned longer than the rest, and none 
after was to reach even half his time. Whether the three heads 
denote Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, as Keil supposes,! is 
doubtful. Perhaps the twelve wings and the six little wings 
are significant, though it is now impossible to tell their import. 
These observations shew that we incline to agree as to the 
date with Wieseler? and others, making it 90-98 a.p. The 
author was a Palestinian Jew, a Greek-speaking or Hellenistic 
one. Yet Van der Vlis, Liicke, and others, think that he be- 
longed to Egypt. 

IV. Inrecriry.—Laurence rightly perceived’ that the work 
was early interpolated by Christian hands, the first two and last 
two chapters being adventitious parts. But in addition to these 
Christian elements, he might also have noticed that occasionally 


1 ery τα P. 740. 
3 Die 70 Wochen und die 63 Jahrwochen des Proph. Daniel, p. 206, et seqq. 
® Primi Ezre Libri versio Athiopica, οἷο.) p. 309. 
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things too Jewish in the body of the work were omitted. 
Glosses were inserted, and a few omissions made, for the pur- 
pose of adapting it more nearly to Christian ideas. Thus in vii. 
28, filius meus Jesus, for which the Ethiopic has my Messiah, 
and the Arabic, my son.Messiah. The Arabic omits ἐξ morietur 
filius meus Christus in vii. 29; and the Ethiopic omits 400 years 
in vii. 28. The appendix, consisting of chapters xv., xvi., is of 
Christian origin. The writer of it was acquainted with the 
Apocalypse of John (xv. 8, 13, 40), The first two chapters be- 
tray a Christian hand also; for the Jews are said to be already 
rejected, and the Gentiles received into their place. Some 
things in them are reminiscences of John’s Apocalypse (ii. 36, 
43-45). Neither piece has any connection with the work itself; 
and both are probably of Egyptian origin. 

V. OriGINAL LANGUAGE.—Was the Greek text made from a 
Hebrew original? John Morin supposed that the work is so 
thoroughly Jewish in all respects that it could not have been 
written in Greek at first. In like manner Bretschneider tried 
to shew from the Latin that mistakes made by the Greek trans- 
lator betray a Hebrew original.! These, however, are mere 
conjectures. There is no doubt that it was written in Greek, 
since it is pervaded by Greecisms inconsistent with a version. 
This has been proved by Van der Vlis.2 The original must 
have been excellent Hellenistic Greek, corresponding to the bold 
original ideas which are set forth. The writer was not deficient 
in mental vigour, invention, and artistic skill. His descriptions 
are spirited and striking. ‘The work is a very interesting speci- 
men of the later Jewish literature; and deserves attention as a 
record of Jewish ideas on various important points soon after 
the destruction of the theocracy. Daniel is its type, especially 
in some visions. It has most resemblance to that work and the 
book of Enoch. 

VI. Auruenticiry.—Very few have regarded the book as 
Ezra’s authentic production, except some fanatics and mystics. 
Whiston thought and endeavoured to prove that it is a genuine 
and authentic prophetic book of the Old Testament.’ Sir John 
Floyer was of the same opinion.‘ [1,606 quotes a work 
entitled “Prophecy that hath lain hid above these 2,000 
years”? (vol. 1, p. 154), which also elevates the work to 
the rank of an inspired composition. Laurence refers to 
another production advocating the same view, ‘Middle State 


1 In Henke’s Museum, vol. iii., p. 478, et seqq. 

3 Dispatatio critica de Ezre libro apocrypho, chaps. i. and it. 

3 Collection of Authentic Records, part 1., p. 46, et seqq. 

4 The Prophecies of the second book of Esdras amongst the Apocrypha. 
5 Apoleipomena, or Dissertations by Francis Lee, M.D., vol. 1. 
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of Souls Departed.’”’ Clement of Alexandria ascribed it to 
Ezra the prophet, and looked upon it as divine. Tertul- 
lian too seems to have thought so. Ambrose has quoted 
more than once from the prophet, as he styles him, evidently 
regarding’ his book as canonical, for he calls.it Scriptura twice 
(De bono Mortis, chap. x.), represents the visions contained in 
it as divine revelations (ibid., xi.), and founds an argument 
upon it as Scripture in his Commentary on Luke. It seems to 
be cited by Barnabas also (chap. xii.), where Ezra is called a 
prophet. Yet Liicke thinks that the writer of the so-called 
Barnabas Epistle cited from another apocryphal work. Colo- 
mesius, Jacobson, and Hefele also believe that there is an allu- 
sion to 4 Esdras, ii. 16, in the epistle of Clement of Rome 
(chap. 1.). Jachmann finds traces of its use in the Pastor of 
Hermas, Book i., Vision iti. 1; Book ii., preface; Book iii., | 
Similitude viii. 1, ix. 1 and 13. Licke, however, doubts the 
certainty of all references except Clement’s (Alexandrinus). 

VII. Texrs.—There are three texts of this book—the Latin, 
the Arabic, and the Ethiopic. The first is the oldest. It is 
printed in the fourth volume of the London Polyglott, in Saba- 
tier’s third volume, and elsewhere. The Arabic is in two MSS. 
in the Bodleian not yet printed. The Ethiopic was published 
by Laurence from a MS. im the Bodleian, with a Latin and 
English translation. 

The Latin is a translation from the Greek. This appears 
from Latin words in it formed from Greek ones, as pausa (ii. 
24), plasmatus (vi. 46), plasma (viii. 38), plasmatio (viii. 7, 8), 
plasmare (viii. 8, 44), romphea (xv. 15). It has also Greecisms 
in construction, as the genitive for the ablative after com- 
parisons; attraction of the relative into the case of the ante- 
cedent, and mistakes resolvable by means of a Greek original, 
as ipsa quiescebat for ipsum, because αὐτὴ referred to κεφαλή (xi. 
30, xi. 3, xiv. 39).! It is of the same character as the old Italic 
generally. All that can be certainly known of its age is that it is 
older than Tertullian, who has two quotations from it. Van 
der Vlis has observed that the Latin version of chapters i., ii., 
xv., xvi., differs from that of the remainder in having fewer 
Inistakes and corruptions. It seems derived from Greek written 
in a better style. Perhaps the Latin had not these chapters at 
first. In most Latin MSS. they are wanting. 

Various Latin MSS. of the Bible have the last two chapters 
as the fifth book of Esdras. Laurence mentions one codex in 
the British Museum which speaks of the siz books of Esdras, 
viz., Ezra, 1; Nehemiah, 2; Ezra, 3, 1.6. the first two chapters 


1 Van der Vlis, p. 10, et seqq. 
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of the present work; Ezra, 4, or the third Esdras in the LXX.; 
Ezra, 5, or the fourth book of Esdras (chaps. iii.-xiv.) ; Ezra, 6, 
i.e. the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. 

The Arabic version was translated into English by Simon 
Ockley, and published by Whiston in his Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revived (vol. iv.). It wants the first two and last two 
chapters of the Latin. The text is more paraphrastic than the 
Latin, and seems to have been taken from the Greek inde- 
pendently. Besides, the Greek text was different from the one 
used by the Latin translator, since not only are four chapters 
wanting, but a section is inserted in the seventh chapter between 
the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth verses which the Latin has not. 
Liicke thinks that it was not made before the seventh century.! 

The Ethiopic MS. used by Laurence has many mistakes; and 
his version requires correction by a better knowledge of the 
language. Van der Vlis has shewn that it was made directly 
from a Greek text.? It is not so literal as the Latin, nor so 
paraphrastic as the Arabic. The contents agree with those in 
the Arabic version. All that can be known of its age is that it 
is later than the fourth century. 

Both Ethiopic and Arabic are better representatives of the 
original Greek than the present Latin text. This has been 
inferred not only from their wanting the four chapters, which 
were of later origin, but also from the addition at vii. 35 of a 
long passage, a considerable part of which is quoted by Ambrose, 
though itis not in the Latin text. This paragraph is the sixth 
chapter in the Ethiopic, and contains a curious account of the 
intermediate state of souls, ending with a denial of the efficacy 
of human intercession after death. That it belonged to the 
Latin at first is proved by the want of connection which its 
absence causes. 

VIII. Canonicat aurHority.—The fourth book of Esdras 
was never admitted into the canon. The Roman Catholic 
church rejected, and Luther did not translate it. 


1 Versuch, u, 8. w., p. 149. 2 Disputatio Critica, etc., p. 77, et seqq. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT. 


I. Trrnz.—The book of Tobit is entitled Βίβλος λόγων TwBlr 
(TwBelr, Τωβήτ), a phrase taken from the commencement, or 
simply Τωβίτ; in Latin, Tobia, ber Tobie, Tobit et Tobias, liber 
utriusque Tobie. 

II. Conrents.——Tobit, of the tribe of Napthali, was carried 
away captive to Nineveh, in the time of Shalmaneser king of 

ia. He was an upright and pious man, punctilious in the 
observance of the law, and free from idolatry. He married 
Hannah, of his own kindred, by whom he had a son, Tobias. 
Under Shalmaneser his condition was prosperous; he became 
his purveyor, and deposited with Gabael at Rages in Media, 
ten talents of silver. But under Sennacherib, who killed many 
of the Jews, he was obliged to flee, because of his alms and 
charity in burying the dead bodies of his countrymen, so that 
he lost all the property he had. After Sennacherib’s assassina- 
tion he was allowed to return to Nineveh, under Esarhaddon, at 
the intercession of Achiacharus, his brother’s son, Soon after, 
he lost his eye-sight through birds, in consequence of sleeping 
outside by the wal] of his courtyard with his face uncovered, 
after burying a poor Israelite who had been strangled and 
thrown into the market-place. But though blind and poor, he 
was conscientious and upright. When his wife received the 
present of a kid, Tobit thought it had been stolen, and got into 
a dispute about it with his wife, who taunted him with his alms 
and righteous deeds. Being vexed, he prayed to God that he 
might die. On the same day Sara, being reproached by her 
father’s maids, betook herself to God in prayer. She was the 
daughter of Raguel, belonging to Ecbatana, and had lost seven 
husbands, each on the bridal night, by the instrumentality of 
Asmodeus the evil spirit. Accordingly, Raphael was sent to 
both (i.-iii.). 

Expecting death as he wished, Tobit gave instructions to his 
son Tobias, telling him of the money deposited with Gabael. 
Hence the youth went to Media to fetch the money, accom- 
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panied by an angel who offered to be his guide, and called him- 
self Azarias son of Ananias. _'As they journeyed to Ecbatana, 
they came to the Tigris, where Tobias took a fish which leaped 
out of the river and would have devoured him, drew it to land, 
and extracted the heart, liver, and gall at the command of the 
angel, who also advised him, being the only man of her kin- 
dred, to marry Sara the daughter of Raguel. When he hesi- 
tated on account of what had befallen the maid, the angel 
taught him how to drive away the wicked spirit, Raguel gave 
his daughter in marriage to the young man, whe drove away 
the wicked spirit as he had been taught. Asmodeus fled into 
the utmost parts of Egypt, where the angel bound him. As 
Tobias was obliged. to stay fourteen days for the wedding feast, 
he sent the angel to Gabael for the money, and the latter 
was brought to the wedding. On the expiration of the 
wedding feast, Raguel sent away Tobias and his wife with 
half their goods, blessing them at their departure. As the 
travellers approached Nineveh, Raphael advised Tobias to 
hasten forward before his wife, and apply the gall of the fish 
to the father’s eyes at their first meeting. By this means Tobit 
recovered his sight. The daughter-in-law was joyfully wel- 
comed; and the wedding was celebrated seven days. On 
Tobit’s offering the angel half of what he had, the latter took 
father and son aside, blessed them, and exhorted them to be 
faithful to their God, telling them that he was Raphael, one of 
the seven holy angels, and was now returning to heaven. Ac- 
cordingly he disappeared Ἢ .Χ11.). 

We have next a song of praise to God written down by Tobit, 
containing prophetic slanies into the future. The book closes 
with a record of various particulars concerning the family. 
Tobit attains to an unusual age, and advises his son to leave 
Nineveh, because it was to be destroyed according to the predic- 
tions of Jonah. After the death of father and mother, Tobias 
removed to Ecbatana and died there, after hearing of Nineveh’s 
destruction (xiii., xiv.). 

ITI. Nature or THE History.—Are the contents of the work 
historical ὃ , 

1. Scholz, Welte, Reusch, and most writers of the Romish 
church, suppose the narrative to be proper history. In favour 
of this view it is alleged that the exact notice of the tribe to 
which Tobit belonged could hardly be expected in the case of a 
fiction ; still less a number of special accounts of Tobit’s family- 
relations that contribute nothing to the object a novelist could 
have had in view, such as Tobit’s marrying a woman called 
Anna out of his own tribe (i. 9); Gabelus’s taking part in the 
marriage feast of Tobias (ix. 7, etc.), and staying two weeks 
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with Raguel (viii. 23); Tobias’s separation from his people at 
Charran and hastening on before (xi. 1). In lke manner 
Achiacharus and Nasbas came to congratulate Tobit (xi. 20), 
who had been blind four years, and after receiving his sight 
lived forty-two years, 1.6. 102 years in all (xiv. 1-3). Of the 
same nature are the particulars of Tobias leaving Nineveh after 
the death of his parents, and going to his father-in-law, where 
he reached the age of ninety-nine years (xiv. 14-16). 

These things weigh little in opposition to the general tone 
and character of the work. Indeed they fill out the author’s 
‘general outline with necessary details, however tedious they may 
be at times. Verisimilitude required specialities of narration. 

2. Ilgen supposed that the basis alone is historical ;? the rest 
fictitious ornament. The essence is real history, but the filling 
up of the outline and the dress it is clothed in belong to the 
writer himself, or were partly traditional, receiving in the 
course of their oral transmission a certain shape. Of course all 
attempts to separate the historical basis from the fabulous 
elements must be conjectural, since no data are extant towards 
the discovery of the respective parts. 

3. A third opinion is that the whole is fictitious, written for 
some definite purpose.” This is the opinion of Jahn, Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, De Wette, Fritzsche, Sengelmann ; and seems most 
in harmony with the nature of the work. There are inherent 
difficulties which cannot be solved satisfactorily on any other 
hypothesis: such as geographical inaccuracies, contradictions of 
history, physical improbabilities, the marvellous contents of the 
book, significant proper names, similarity of fortune between 
Tobit, Job, Tobias, and Sara. 

Rages is called a city of the Medes, which is situate in the 
mount of Ecbatana (v. 8). But Rages was ten days’ journey 
from Ecbatana. In ui. 7 (Vulg.), vi. 9 (LXX.), Rages appears 
to be the abode of Sara; yet Asarias is sent thence to Gabelus at 
Rages (ix. 2). Welte? replies to this that the Latin text is 
corrupt ; and that Rages should be Ecbatana in iii. 7, corre- 
sponding to the Greek. Reusch agrees with this. It is true 
that some MSS. have the reading recommended, but was it not 
suggested by the difficulty? It is very improbable, as some 
critics have supposed, that the Vulgate took the “Pdyy of the 
Greek text, a place in the neighbourhood of Ecbatana, and 
different from the Raga where Gabelus lived, as the abode of 
Raguel. 


1 Welte in Herbst’s Einleitung, zweyter Theil, dritte pbehelane p. 84. 
2 Die Geschichte Tobi’s nach drei verscheidenen Originalen, dem Griechischen, 


dem Lateinischen des Hieronymus und einem Syrischen, u. 8. w., p. lxxii., et seqq. 
5 Einleitung, pp. 88, 89. Me nace 
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The book states that Tobit was carried away to Nineveh by 
Shalmaneser ; whereas the tribe of Napthali had been already 
transported to Halah and Habor by Tiglath-pileser (comp. i. 2 
with 2 Kings xv. 29). The reply of Welte to this is far- 
fetched. It is difficult to see how the sparrows could have 
muted warm dung into both eyes of Tobit at once, depriving 
him of sight ever after; and how the gall of a very peculiar 
fish, or rather river-monster, could have restored it (ii. 10, and 
11). Welte supposes that the slightest wind could have caused 
the dung to scatter sufficiently to do its work! The sixth 
chapter relating to the monstrous fish which came up to devour 
Tobias, states that it was caught by the gill and killed, appa- 
rently with ease. It could not therefore be very large, or vora- 
cious towards a man. 

The marvellous contents of the book are connected with its 
angelology. Seven angels are represented as standing before 
God, and presenting the prayers of the pious before His throne 
(xu. 12, 15). The ciel Raphael in human form gives a false 
account of his belonging to an Israelite tribe and family (v. 18). 
With Tobias he makes a very long journey, above 1,000 miles 
(v., etc.). The evil spirit Asmodeus burns with lust for the 
beautiful Sara; and, through envy, all the men that approached 
his beloved were smitten with death, no fewer than seven of 
them (ili.). The smoke arising from the heart and liver of a 

h drove him away for ever (vili.): and he was bound by an 
angel or good spirit in the extreme parts of Egypt. 

The similarity between the fate of Tobit and Job is apparent, 
so that the story of the former is partly an echo of the latter. 
While some expressions of Tobit’s wife at the end of the second 
chapter remind the reader of Job’s wife, much more do the 
commencing verses of the third resemble some that fell from 
Job’s lips. So the cases of Tobit and Sara are similar. Ra- 
phael was sent to heal them both. ͵ 

The names are also significant. Tobit or ‘31M is my goodness ; 
Tobias is map good is Jehorah; Raphael is ND) Ox whom 
God heals. 

We have no doubt that the angelology and other marvellous 
circumstances betray a later age when foreign ideas and ele- 
ments had penetrated into the Jewish belief.? 

IV. Scorz.—-What was the writer’s object? What is the 
moral of the fable? The narrative was written to shew that the 
truly upright man who continues to trust in God, in good works, 
and in prayer, is amply rewarded at last. Piety may suffer for 


1 See Jahn’s Einleitung, vol. ii., p. 896, et seqq. 
2 Sengelmann’s Das Buch Tobit erklart, p. 17, et seqq. 
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a while: it receives its recompense in the end. This appears 
most plainly from the words of the angel to Tobit and his son 
in xu. 6-10. The story is characterised by originality and 
simplicity. Hence it has always been popular. Though the 
book of Job was evidently before the author’s mind, influencing 
parts of the narrative more or less perceptibly, there is a degree 
of independence which raises him far above the copyist. Piety 
is described in an attractive form. Its fruits appear salutary 
and safe. In like manner, human affection is depicted natur- 
ally. The work is pervaded by -religious earnestness. The 
speeches and dialogues are appropriate, without being prolix. 
Persevering ‘piety unaffected by prevailing corruption is seen in 
attractive colours, passing through severe trials, but victorious 
in the end. Hence Luther pronounces a very favourable opinion 
upon the work, calling it useful and good ‘to-read as the produc- 
tion of a fine Hebrew poet. 

V. OriGINAL LANGUAGE.—It is difficult to tell whether Greek 
be the original language, or a version from Hebrew or Chaldee. 
Ilgen has pointed out many mistakes of the translator, as he 
conceives ;! but all do not bear the character he gives them. 
Jahn? has tried to weaken: them as much as possible. Fritzsche 
inclines to deny them.? In ix. 6 «καὶ εὐλόγησεν Τωβίας τὴν 
γυναῖκα atrod is a wrong version of the Hebrew ‘721 33") 
SRONNS, which means, “ Tobit with his wife blessed them” on 
their arrival. In i.'13 the two words χάριν «καὶ μορφήν appear 
to be a double version of ἽΠ. The Vulgate has gratiam. In iv. 
11 δῶρον ἀγαθόν, represented by fiducia magna .in the Vulgate, 
is probably a mistake. The translator may have read MMJD. 
The strong Hebraisms also shew that the original was Hebrew. 
Barbarisms of diction favour the same:view. Fritzsche thinks 
that a Jew was capable of writing it in Greek as.it stands, which 
is certainly true; but the probability is against it. It is most 
unlikely that a Palestinian Jew could or would have composed 
it in Greek. 

Was the original Hebrew or Chaldee ? Jerome writes, in his 
preface to Tobit: ‘“ Exigitis ut librum sermone Chaldzo con- 
scriptum ad latinum stilum traham, librum utique Tobie. Feci 
satis desiderio vestro, non tamen meo studio. Et quia vicina 
est Chaldzorum lingua sermoni Hebraico, utriusque lingua 
peritissimum loquacem reperiens unius diei laborem arripui 
et quidquid ille mihi hebraicis verbis expressit hoc ego accito 
notario sermonibus latinus exposui.””’ Thus Jerome knew none 


but a Chaldee copy. In like manner Origen had no knowledge 


1 Geschichte Tobi’s, p. cxxiii., et seqq. ? Kinleitung 11.) p. 902. 
3 Exegetisches Handbuch.zu den Apokryplien 2, p. 8. 
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of a Hebrew text. We must therefore suppose that the original 
was Chaldee, not Hebrew, though Ilgen tries to shew the oppo- 
site.| His proofs of a Hebrew original are almost as good in 
favour of a Chaldee one. It is easy for Keil to say, that . 
Jerome’s translation is of such a nature that we can neither 
discover more nearly the Chaldee text he used, nor prove that 
it was the original :? such assertions are lightly made; but the 
date, place, and circumstances of the work must be taken into 
account. Is it likely that a Chaldee version of a Greek work 
should have been made either in Palestine or Egypt for the use 
of the Jews between the first century anterior to Christ and the 
time of Jerome? If the Greek original was of Palestinian 
origin, as Keil holds, a Chaldee version was not needed ‘there. 
a or would it have ‘been needed in Egypt, where the Jews spoke 
reek. 

VI. AvuTHoR, DATE, AND .couNTRY.—At one time it was .the 
prevailing opinion that Tobit himself wrote the first thirteen 
chapters, Tobias the son the greater part of the fourteenth, and 
that some unknown person, perhaps a son of Tobias, perhaps an 
Israelite who aeted as publisher of the work, added the last two 
or four verses. Even Allioli takes this view.? According to it, 
the book would be older than several canonical ones, and: ante- 
rior to the Babylonish captivity. The grounds, however, on 
which the opinion rests are nntenable, as Welte himself admits.4 
Later critics, such as Arnold, Sainte-Croix, and Scholz, suppose 
that the father and son :left family memoirs, which were put 
together in their present shape by-some later hand, in the time 
of the Greek-Macedonian dominion as Scholz conjectures.° 
Eichhorn supposes that it might have originated after the time 
of Christ, because neither Philo nor Josephus refers-to it. But 
this is no proof of its non-existence in their day. Fabricius 
goes so far as to put.it 100 years after Christ.’ Unquestionably 
the work was written before Christ, how long it is difficult to 
ascertain. In 1. 7, 8, Tobit speaks of a tenth, a second tenth, 
and a third tenth. The latter two were unknown to the 
Chronist, else he would have mentioned them in Neh. xii. 44- 
47. Thus the ‘book was considerably later than the Chronicles. 
It represents seven archangels about the throne of God—a Per- 
sian doctrine, which did not obtain currency among the Jews 
till after Darius Hystaspis, when the custom of surrounding the 
throne of the Persian monarch with seven councillors gave rise 


1 Geschichte Tobi’s, p. exxiii. 3. Kinleitung, p. 711. 
3 Die heilige Schrift des A. und N. Test., p. 369, fifth edition. 
4 Einleitung, pp. 81, 82. 5 Einleitung, vol. ii., p.-663,. 


6 Einleitung in die Apokryphischen Schriften, u. s.:w., p. 408. 
τ Liber Tobie, Judith, ete, p. 4. = 
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to the idea. The power of alms to deliver from sin and death 
(iv. 11, 12) savours of a later period of Judaism. Tobit recom- 
mends moral duties to his son Tobias, not ceremonial rites. 
This shews that the work was composed before the prevalence 
of Pharisaism ; though the incipient Pharisaism of Palestine 
may be discerned in the four cardinal virtues set forth—prayer, 
fasting, alms, and righteousness. There is also a simple natural- 
ness about the work unlike the artificiality and superstitious air 
belonging to the productions of the first century before Christ. 
Hence it must be dated shortly before the Maccabean period, 
about 180 B.c. The tone of it is decidedly Palestinian. Its 
ethics point to that land. No trace of Hellenism appears. The 
author could not have been a Babylonian, else he could not have 
believed that the Tigris flowed pretty far to the east of Nineveh, 
as is implied in vi. 1. He was a Palestinian.! Ewald oonjec- 
tures that the book was composed by a Jew living in the remote 
east not much later than the end of the Persian period; and that 
it was translated out of the Hebrew original into Greek, perhaps 
in the last century before Christ, or still later.? 

VII. Versions.—The Greek text in the LXX. is the best 
which has been preserved, as it is the oldest. Here the narra- 
tive is the simplest. We are able to explain by it why altera- 
tions were adopted in other texts. All investigations of author- 
ship and time must be conducted on this basis, as if it were cir- . 
tually the original itself. It seems to have been made in the first 
century before Christ. The text has been preserved in a tolerably 
pure state. Holmes and Parsons collated eighteen MSS. of it. 

Another Greek text is in the Codex Friderico-Augustanus, 
which Tischendorf printed in 1846, and is in 44, 106, 107 of 
Holmes and Parsons. The last codex only has from 1. 1 to 11. 
2, the remainder being lost. The last three MSS. give from vi. 
9 to xiii. The remaining chapters in them have the earlier 
text. This second Greek text is nothing more than a revi- 
sion of the LXX. Enlargements and abbreviations are made. 
Names, numbers, words, are altered, usually for the better, t.e., 
they make the Greek rounder, fuller, and more perspicuous. 
The turns and constructions are improved. Fritzsche has 
endeavoured to restore the text as far as possible, and to ex- 
hibit it with the necessary critical apparatus. But he has made 
too great use of the revision, and so reproduced a text departing 
in many instances from the original Greek one. Sengelmann 
has printed lengthened specimens of both Greek texts in par- 
allel columns, subjoining remarks ;* and Reusch has compared 
the two in the same manner.* | 


1 Herzfeld’s Gesch. des V. Israel, p. 316. 2 Gesch. des V. Israel, vol. iv., p. 238. 
? Page 39, et seqq. 4 Das Buch Tobias uebersetzt und erklart, p. xxi., et seqq. 
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Closely related to the Septuagint Greek text is a Syriac ver- 
sion printed in the London Polyglott as far as vii. 9, according 
to the marginal annotation in Ussher’s MS. The remaining 
portion was taken from a MS. or MSS. having the second or 
revised Greek text. 

There are three Latin versions, viz., the Versio Vetus or old 
Latin, the Vulgate, and one printed by Sabatier among the 
various readings of the Versio Vetus. | 

The old Latin version was first published by Sabatier from two 
MSS. of about the eighth century. He also printed the various 
readings of another codex defective in many places. The text of 
- another MS. belonging to the Vatican (No. 7) differed so much 
from that of the other MSS. that he thought it a different ver- 
sion taken from the same Greek original. But the MS. is 
incomplete, having only 1. 1—vi. 12, verses 13 and 14 being from 
the Vulgate. This second version is later than the other, and 
the Latin of it less barbarous. | 

The language of the Versio Vetus is barbarous; the style 
diffuse and prolix. It shews that the translator had consider- 
able difficulty in rendering the Greek into Latin. With respect 
to the original of it, Fritzsche’s investigations have led him to 
the following results :— 

Ist. That the greater part of it was made from the revised 
Greek already mentioned. 

2nd. That in various places the usual Greek text was the 
basis, as in vi. 15-17, vii. 15-18, viii. 14-17, xii. 6-9, 11-22, 
xii. 6-18. | 

ord. That in x. 1-xi. 19 there is a mixture of both texts.' 

The list of additions to or modifications of the story in the 
old Latin is pretty numerous, so much so that Welte denies the 
Greek to have been its original throughout. Probably the addi- 
tions belonged for the most part to the Latins. It omits that 
Achiacharus was cupbearer and steward to the Assyrian king (1. 
22); that the account of Tobit’s blindness made Raguel weep 
(vii. 7); and that Tobit died 150 years old, and received an 
honourable burial (xiv. 11). In the second verse it adds imme- 
diately after Tobit’s original abode: ‘‘ post viam que ducit in 
occidentem, ex sinistra parte Raphain.” In i. 5 it adds, “the 
sacrifice for the golden calf at Dan which Jeroboam king of 
Israel had made.” In 1. 14 the Itala makes Gabael a brother 
of Tobit, whereas Gabrias is his brother in the Greek. In 11. 
1 it has qui est sanctus a septem annis for the Greek ἥ ἐστιν 
ἁγία Seek ἑβδομάδων. The version seems to belong to the 
second century, and to have been made in Africa. As the 


1 Exeget. Handbuch, ii., pp. 11, 12. 
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various readings aYt sod numerous, the text has suffered muc 
‘corruption in the course of transmission. | 

Angelo Mai! has printed the Bible citations contained in a 
Roman MS. of the Speculum of Augustine, which belongs to 
the sixth or seventh century according to Mai and Wiseman. 
The whole work is given in his Nova Bibliotheca patrum (vol. 
1). This is a different recension of the Itala. It. departs from 
the other very considerably. The text is made easier and often 
enlarged.. 

The Latin text of the Vulgate is a version. made from a 
Chaldee copy by Jerome, as he himself states. The Greek was 
not used: in making 10. There is considerable difference between 
it and the Greek.. The story im both is hardly the same. Thus 
the Greek text makes Tobit speak of himself in the first person, 
and relate his own life ;. whereas Jerome’s version speaks of him 
in the third person, and so assumes another than Tobit as the 
author.. The former is: more copious in the moral part; the 
latter in- the historical. 

It has been suspected with reason, that thowgh the Greek 
text was not used in making this version, the Chaldee original 
was not its sole basis. The language Hebraises too little to 
justify the idea of its being a proper translation. The style is 
unlike Jerome’s, being less neat and elegant. It agrees in 
many respects with the old Latin. There is also a Christian 
and monkish character about the book in this form which the 
Chaldee copy could not have had. It resembles an abridgment 
from.a larger work, filled out with other traits to give more con- 
cinnity to the narrative and adapt it to practical use. Hence it 
is probable that Jerome used the Chaldee original in a very 
eursory. way.. His version was made in one day, as he states. 
Doubtless he collated the old Latin. The Chaldee was the 
basis; but he must have subsequently used the old Latin very 
freely, in adapting his work to ecclesiastical use. Indeed there 
is more of the latter element in it than of the Chaldee. Hence 
the version he produced is of a mongrel nature. It is strange 
that he does not mention any but the Chaldee as the original 
of his version. He has told the truth but not the whole truth, 
as Fritzsche says. : 

᾿ His use of the old Latin has been denied by Welte, though 
Tigen has said enough. to prove its truth. That many passages 
are expressed partly in. the same words as the old Italic, and yet 
depart from it in a way that could not well be in case of its use, 
for example, in i..18; ii. 4,7; i. 3, 8, 14, 24; iv. 4, 10, 11, 
23; v. 1, 4,6, 18; vi. 11; vii. 8; vii. 2, 6, 14; xi. 2; xin. 

1 Spicilegium Romanu . 1x. r pp. 21-23. 

᾿ Ἐχοροί, Handbuch παρ νυ τομήν δι 12, 18. F 
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10, 11, 18; xiv. 11, shews nothing more than that he did not 
follow the old Latin absolutely. The omissions and additions of 
the Vulgate compared with the old Latin, frequent and im- 
portant as they are, do not prove that the latter was not em- 
ployed. As little does the cireumstance stated by Welte, that 
not a single verse of ‘the-old has been taken unaltered into the 
Vulgate, prove it.!. Reusch very properly departs from his 
fellow-religionist on this point, and asserts that Jerome had 
constant regard to the old Latin, and adopted ἃ great deal from 
it, with such modifications.as appeared to him necessary. Mar- 
tianay had expressed the same view. long-before.* In some cases 
the difference consists merely in a. word or-two, as in iv. 7, ix. 
4, x. 2, xii. 7, 10, which favours at least the conclusion already 
stated.3 

The translation thus made soon. supplanted the old Latin, and 
became the accredited one in the. Romish church. It is that 
adopted by Roman Catholics, being in the Vulgate. Luther 
translated from it.. The version in our English Bibles was 
taken from the Greek. 

There are also two Hebrew translations of the book. One 
was printed at Constantinople(1517, 4to.) and afterwards by 
Paul Fagius along with the proverbs of Ben Sira, accompanied 
with a Latin version (1542, 8vo.). This is little.else than a 
paraphrase of the Septuagint Greek, not differing. essentially 
from the source it was derived from. There are minor charges, 
consisting of explanatory additions, enlargements of the ascetic 
matter, and various abridgments. The meaning οὗ the original 
was misunderstood in many cases. In some places at least, the 
translator. had more texts than one before him.. Since the ver- 
sion was. made, the readings of both texts have been more or 
less mixed together. Ilgen attributes it to a Constantinopolitan 
Jew of the twelfth century. Fritzsche puts it a century earlier. 
It is marked by. Fritzsche H. F.. 

The other Hebrew text first published by Sebastian Miinster 
(1542, 4to.), is the revision of an existing text, not a first trans- 
lation. The editor worked on the basis.of the old Latin and 
revised Greek, and treated them with great freedom. He made 
many alterations, shortening the original, and’ inserting Jewish 
legendary materials. The author was a Jew, not a Christian 
as Eichhorn conjectured.‘ Ilgen supposes that he lived in 
Italy in the fifth century.. But Fritzsche thinks the present 
Hebrew younger than even H. F.2 Probably it should be put 
in the seventh century.. Both are in Walton’s Polyglott. 


i Einleitung, p. 72. 2 Das Buch Tobias, Einleitung, p. xxxiv. 
3 See Sengelmann, p. 57, et seqq. 
4 Einleitung, p. 418. δ Exeget. Handbuch ii., p. 14. 
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Bartolocci translated a Hebrew version into Latin, with 
remarks; and deposited the MS. in the Vatican library.! 

The relation of these texts to one another gives rise to many 
conjectures. They differ in names, numbers, forms, and turns 
of speech, with other secondary circumstances. But the general 
basis and form of the narrative are the same in all. Two hypo- 
theses are possible, either that the various writers elaborated the 
same materials independently of one another, or that they wrought 
on the foundation of a written document, with tolerable freedom 
in the treatment of its contents. The latter hypothesis is the 
true one. Hence the problem for discussion is an inquiry into 
the common basis. The first scientific attempt to solve the 
problem was made by Ilgen, who displayed great critical tact 
and sagacity. His results were adopted by Bertholdt, and with 
some exceptions by De Wette. We believe, however, that the 
critic’s ingenuity constructed a complicated fabric out of frail 
materials. Fritzsche, availing himself of Ilgen’s investigations, 
has been more successful because he is less constructive. 

The Armenian version is taken from the Septuagint Greek 
text, which it renders clearly and well. The deviations from it 
are few and unimportant, consisting sometimes of small addi- 
tions put for the sake of perspicuity. Some clauses and sen- 
tences of the Greek are occasionally wanting. This version 
probably belongs to the fifth century, and is printed in the 
Armenian Bible of Venice, 1805.? 

VIII. Aurnority AND RECEPTION AMONG JEWS AND CHRISTIANS. 
—The Jews never put Tobit in their canon, as Origen expressly 
testifies. This is confirmed by the fact that the oldest lists of 
the canonical books given by the fathers, by Melito, Orgen, 
and Jerome omit it. Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory 
of Nazianzum, Epiphanius, Hilary of Poictiers, and Jerome do 
not give it in the canon. 

In the Greek church, Clemens Alexandrinus quotes xii. 8 as 
taken from ἡ γραφή, Scripture, and therefore he considered it a 
sacred book. He applies the same epithet in citing iv. 15.4 
Even Origen cites it as ypadn or Scripture, in two places.® 
In consequence, however, of Origen’s declaration that the Jews 
did not use it, and that they spoke against it,® the Greek fathers 
commonly placed the book among the apocryphal writings. 
This Alexandrian father is somewhat inconsistent with himself 
where he speaks of Tobit in different places; or perhaps he 
meant to put the opinions of the Jews, and of himself or Chris- 


1 Bibliotheca magna Rabbinica, vol. i., p. 47 f. 

2 See Reusch, Einleit., PP. xliv.-xlvi. 3 Stromata, vi. 12. 4 Ibid, ii. 23. 
5 De Orat., p. 220. In Epist. ad Rom. viii, 640. 
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tians generally, in contrast. If he intended the latter, he has 
not expressed his meaning clearly. We agree with De Wette! 
in finding either inconsistency or obscurity in his statements. 
According to Athanasius, Tobit was not among the canonical 
writings, but among those proposed by the fathers to be read by 
such as were growing up and wished to be instructed in the 
word of piety. It was read by the church for edification; in 
catechising and preaching it was practically applied ; but doc- 
trinally and theoretically it had no authority. This distinction 
between canonical and apocryphal afterwards disappeared, if 
not generally in the Greek church, at least here and there; for 
in the Nomo-canon of the Antiochenian church, composed by 
Bar-Hebreus, Tobit appears among the sacred books. Athana- 
sius himself cites Tobit xu. 7 with the formula as i¢ 18 written.* 
In the Latin church, the work was more highly valued than 
in the Greek. Thus Cyprian of the African branch frequeptly 
cites it in a way indicating his high opinion of its value. ‘He 
even calls it divine Scripture in one place ;? and in another he 
introduces a quotation from iv. 11 with, as tt is written Am- 
brose calls it a prophetic book.® Hilary states, that some wished 
to add to the canonical list Tobit and Judith, and so to make 
twenty-four after the number of letters in the Greek alphabet.® 
Both Hilary and Augustine use it as canonical.? The influence 
of the latter appears in the reception of the book by the Councils 
of Hippo and Carthage (393 and 397 a.p.), which formally 
declared the canonicity of Tobit and the rest of the Apocrypha: 
ἃ judgment confirmed by the Roman bishop Innocent I. (405), 
in an epistle to Exuperius bishop of Toulouse. Jerome declared 
that it was not in the Jewish canon, but pronounced no unfa- 
vourable opinion of it. He even commented upon it and Judith. 
In the Roman church the book was canonical, as we see from 
the decree of pope Gelasius. And though several fathers spoke 
of it as the Greek church usually did, in this they gave their 
private sentiments merely; for it was unquestionably canonical 
among the Latins generally. We have given distinct utterances 
on the subject of the book’s reception by many of the fathers, 
which shew that they thought it more than a popular religious 
book. It is admitted, that no quotation, nor any number of quo- 
tations from a book, prove it to be divine, or even that those 
who used it thought it to be so; but when fathers of the church, 
Latin and Greek, applied to the work, in quoting it, introduc- 
tory formulas employed of the canonical writings exclusively, the 


1 Kinleitung in das A. T., p. 40. 2 Advers, Arianos, vol. 1.) p. 133; ed. Maur. 
3 De Orat. domin., p. 272, ed. Paris, 1574; referring to xii. 8. 

4 Epist. 62, p. 96. ᾿ 5 De Tobia, liber unus, p. 591, vol. i., ed. S. Maur. 
6 Prol. in Psalm., p. 9, ed. Benedict, 7 De Doctrina Christiana, 11. 8. 
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fact proves a great deal. The fathers indeed might err in think- 
ing it inspired or canonical; but do not indiscreet Protestants 
who say so cut away their own ground? Why do they appeal 
to the fathers against its canonicityP Might not those old 
witnesses err in this matter of fact? They ceuld not err about 
the Jewish canon; and it is to that list they refer. But 
many of them did not agree with the Jews:about the canon, and 
extended the number of b books included in it, holding that the 
church might: determine the matter differently from the Jews. 
The decree of the Council of Florence (a.p. 1489) relating to 
the work has been suspected. The Council of Trent in 1546 
pronounced it canonical, adding an- anathema: against all who 
differed in opinion. We have already seen that Luther recom- 
mends the book. as furthering piety ;: and Pellican speaks still 
more strongly, saying that it is full of the most salutary instruc- 
tions pertaining to faith and morals; and that language as well 
as contents shew the writer to have been imbued with a pro- 
phetic and holy spirit.. Carlstadt would place it among the 
Hagiographa 
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1. Conrents.—The book of Judith contains the story of a 
Jewish widow called Judith, who delivered her native town 
Bethulia and all Israel‘ from destruction. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Nineveh in Assyria, made war upon 
Arphaxad of Media, who resided in the fortified city of Ecba- 
tana. Having threatened all who would not join him, he 
marched against Arphaxad,. slew him, and utterly destroyed 
his city. After he and his-army on their return to Nineveh had 
indulged in revels for the space of 120 days, he resolved to 
wreak his vengeance on the whole earth. Holofernes was ap- 
pointed general. The latter proceeded on his destructive cam- 
paign, with orders to spare none that would not submit. With 
a well-equipped army he marched. forward till he descended 
into the plain of Damascus. Nothing could withstand his pro- 
gress; he wasted, destroyed, and murdered. The inhabitants 
of the sea-coast begged for peace: yet Holofernes cut down 
their groves and destroyed their gods, that all nations might 
worship Nebuchadnezzar only. Approaching Judea, he pitched 
between Geba and Scythopolis, that he might collect all the 
baggage of his army. Under these circumstances the Jews 
were afraid, being in great trouble for Jerusalem and the 
temple. They had but recently returned from captivity; and 
the house of Jehovah had not been long re-dedicated. The 
high-priest Joakim wrote charging the inhabitants to fortify 
the mountain passes; and all the people humbled themselves 
before the Lord in supplication. (1.-iv. 17). 

Having inquired of the Canaanite princes who the children of 
Israel were, and received a. brief account of them from Achior 
the Ammonite, who advised him not to meddle with them except 
they sinned against their God, Holofernes despised the Deity, 
threatened Achior, and sent him away in custody, to be deli- 
vered to the Israelites by whom he was well received. The 
next day Holofernes’s army marched to Bethulia, laid siege to 
the place, and cut off its supply of water. Terrible want soon 
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began to be felt in the city; the people fainted, were disheart- 
ened, and requested the elders to deliver it.up. They begged 
the space of five days, after which, should no help arrive, they 
promised to surrender (v.-vii.). 

At this part of the history Judith is introduced—a pious, 
beautiful, and rich widow, who blamed the governors for their 
promise. to submit, and advised them to trust in God. She 
engaged to do a thing that should be perpetually remembered, 
about which they might not then inquire; and to deliver Israel 
within the five days. After a remarkable prayer to the Lord, 
she dressed herself gaily, and went forth by night from Beth- 
ulia with her maid. Having reached the first Assyrian watch, 
she was conducted to the tent of Holofernes, where both the 
general and his servants greatly admired her beauty. He asked 
her who she was, and the cause of her coming. She addressed 
to him a flattering speech; but refused to eat of his food, and 
repaired to the valley of Bethulia three successive nights to 
pray (viii.-xii. 9). 

On the fourth day the general made a feast on her account, 
with the view of winning her over to his desires the more 
effectually. She complied with the invitation, appearing so 
beautiful and attractive at the banquet that his heart was 
ravished with her charms. Through the joy of having her 
company, he drank to excess. When all the guests had re- 
tired and she was was left alone with Holofernes, she prayed to 
God beside the bed he lay on, took down his falchion, and cut 
off his head at two strokes. She, and her maid carrying the 
head, then went together to prayer according to custom, passed 
the camp, and arrived safely in Bethulia. Achior became an 
Israelite; and Holofernes’s head was suspended on the wall. 
As soon as it became known in the camp that the general was 
dead, great noise and consternation arose; the Assyrians fled ; 
the Israelites rushed out upon them; the camp was taken and 
spoiled; there was great slaughter, and the Assyrians were 
pursued beyond Damascus. Judith received great praise; the 
high-priest came to see her; she got Holofernes’s tent, all his 
plate, beds, vessels, and stuff. The women gathered around, 
and crowned her with a garland of olive. She then sang a song 
of praise, escorted by all the people. Having entered Jerusalem, 
the people first worshipped the Lord, and continued feasting for 
three months. Judith returned to Bethulia, where she lived in 
much honour the rest of her days, and died at the age of 105, 
greatly lamented by all the people, who were not disturbed 
Py the fear of enemies for a long time after her death (xu. 

-XVi.). 

II. Narurz oF THE srory.—The question naturally arises, 
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Is the narrative historical? Does it contain a record of actual 
events ἢ 

t. Most Roman Catholics receive it as historical, and defend 
its credibility. So Montfaucon, Du Pin, Huet, Welte, and 
Scholz. 3B. Lamy and Jahn dissent. Johannes Von Gumpach 
and Wolff, though Protestants, defend the historical view. 

2. Protestants generally have considered it to be fictitious, 
but differ in their views of its nature and purport. 

The latter is the only correct opinion. That the work is 
unhistorical and fabulous rests on the following grounds :— 

(a) The impossibility of such an occurrence having happened, 
because history has no room for it. It could not have been 
before the Babylonian captivity, because the book itself states 
that the people had returned (iv. 3, v. 18, 19). Besides, the 
Jews had then a king over them ; whereas all measures of defence 
and other matters are superintended by a high-priest Joakim or 
Eliakim, whose name does not appear in the lists of high-priests 
given in Chronicles and Josephus. The period of the captivity 
must necessarily be left out of account, because the Jews were 
not then in their own land. If it be affirmed that the events 
took place after the exile, there is no point of time suited to 
them. The Hebrews were subject to Persia for 207 years. 
They were next under the dominion of Alexander, and finally 
of the Ptolemies. Besides, where was a Nineveh after the 
return, or a Nabuchodonosor, or an Arphaxad king of Media? 
Where was there an Assyrian or a Median kingdom ? 

In reply to this argument, Welte admits that no post-exile 
time can be found for the events narrated in the book.! The 
reign of Cambyses will not do, though Eusebius and Augustine 
fixed upon it. That of Xerxes will not do, though Julius Afri- 
canus thought so. The reigns of Darius Hystaspis and Arta- 
xerxes Ochus do not answer. Under all these sovereigns the 
Jews were subject to Persian dominion, and made no formal 
attempt to cast it off. Indeed none has more effectually shewn 
the impossibility of the events related in Judith having happened. 
after the exile than Bellarmine.? Hence he and most advocates 
of the historical credibility place the occurrences before the 
exile, in opposition to internal evidence. Roman Catholics 
usually fix upon the reign of Manasseh, after the northern 
kingdom had been destroyed. We rely upon iv..3 and v. 18, 
19, for proof that the events are supposed to have succeeded the 
return from captivity. Attempts are made to explain away these 
places without success. ‘‘ For they were newly returned from 
the captivity, and all the people of Judea were lately gathered 


1 Einleitung, pp. 120, 121. 2 De verbo Dei, lib. i 6. 12. 
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together: and the vessels and the altar and the house were 
sanctified after their profanation” (iv. 3). Does this language 
exclude the idea of return from the Babylonian exile? Does it 
not rather suppose it? The profanation and re-dedication of 
the temple imply its rebuilding. Wolff goes farther than Welte 
who denies the relevancy of the passage, and maintains its later 
interpolation. It is certainly not in the Vulgate ; but it is unsafe 
to conclude from that circumstance its absence from the original. 
Wolff holds that the verse interrupts the connection, and that 
the passage contains within itself a plain historical contradic- 
tion. But he has laboured in vain to prove his position.’ It 
is certain that ver. 18, 19, suppose the captivity at Babylon to 
be past. Here again Wolff has recourse to corruption of the 
Greek text either by the translator himself or an interpolator, 
and holds by the Latin of Jerome where the words “and the 
temple of their God was cast to the ground, and their cities 
were taken by the enemies” (v. 18 Greek, 22 Latin) are omitted. 
The context appears to us to imply the Babylonian exile ; though 
Wolff maintains the contrary.’ 
(Ὁ) The work contains many historical and geographical im- 
epee Nebuchadonosor governs in Nineveh, and is called 
ing of Assyria (i. 1, 7); whereas his father had destroyed 
Nineveh, and was king of Babylon. If another than the well- 
known Nebuchadnezzar be meant, history is silent respecting 
him. Eusebius and an old Syrian chronicle say that he is 
the same with Cambyses who conquered the Medes. Wolff 
labours to identify him with Kiniladan the son and second suc- 
cessor of Esarhaddon, who, according to Berosus and Polyhistor, 
was the brother of his immediate predecessor Samuges, and 
reigned till 635 B.c. Arphaxad reigned over the Medes in 
Ecbatana (i. 1). Who was he? Was he Arbaces the founder 
of the Median kingdom? Or was he Phraortes, as Wolff sup- 
poses? We know that Phraortes perished in a war with the 
Assyrians ; but why does not the book of Judith speak of Kini- 
ladan and Phraortes by their usual names? Why call them 
Nebuchadnezzar and haxad? We know that Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Median rulers frequently bore different names ; 
but here the names are inexplicable on the ground of their 
belonging to the persons with whom Wolff identifies them. 
The names throughout the book are peculiar—names of places 
and cities as well as of persons, shewing an intentional dis- 
guise inconsistent with the assumption of literal history. His- 
tory knows nothing of Nebuchadnezzar and Arphaxad, as they 
are named in Judith. Arphaxad is said to have fortified Ecba- 


1 Das Buch, Judith, p. 17, et seqq. 2 Ibid. p. 20, et seqq. 
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tana with remarkable walls seventy cubits high and fifty cubits 
broad ; with towers on the gates one hundred cubits high and 
sixty broad. The very gates were seventy cubits high and forty 
broad. All this is exaggerated. Herodotus describes in similar 
language the fortification of the royal fortress at Ecbatana by 
Deioces. 

Holofernes’s army marches three days’ journey from Nineveh 
to the plain of Bectileth ; and pitched from Bectileth near the 
mountain at the.left hand of the upper Cilicia (ii. 21). But no 
army could march in ‘three days from Nineveh -to Cilicia. In 
ii. 25 we read that Holofernes in his march took the borders of 
Cilicia and came to the borders of Japheth which were toward 
the south over agaist Arabia. It is impossible to connect 
Cilicia, Japheth, and Arabia. 

The city of Bethulia is a place unknown in history. Accord- 
ing to the narrative it could not have-been very distant from 
Jerusalem among the mountains. It was near Esdraelon. Dif- 
ferent geographers have identified it with different places, as at 
Beit Ilfa north of mount Gilboa, where. Schultz and Wolff place 
it; at Safed; at Sanfir; at Ginda; and in Pella, because the 
Syriac has Beth-Pallau. The last is absurd, because the Syriac 
Beth Phalu is only a corruption of Beth Ulpha, whence that 
version favours Beth Ilfa, which is indeed the most probable 
opinion. Wherever it was, the conduct of Holofernes and the 
Jews, before and. at its siege, is:incomprehensible. The former 
remains encamped with his immense hosts for upwards of a 
month before this unimportant town; and takes no active mea- 
sures against it as 1 it were impregnable. He waits to get 
possession of it by the inhabitants dying of thirst. The Jews 
in the town do nothing,.but expect Jehovah’s sudden interfer- 
ence on their behalf. When the Assyrian general is murdered, 
the huge army accustomed. to victory takes to flight, leaving 
their camp a prey to the Jews. 

In v. 2, 3, Holofernes addresses the princes of Moab, the 
captains of Ammon, and the governors of the sea-coast as the 
sons of Chanaan, a title which is unsuitable. He must have 
known who the Jews were. 

In x. 3 Judith is represented as washing her body all over 
with water; whereas it is said just before that the citizens of 
Bethulia were dying of thirst. A bottle of wine, a cruse of oil, 
a bag filled with parched corn and lumps of figs and with fine 
bread, were all carried by her maid. The admiration of her 
beauty as she passed before different persons is exaggerated. 

The high-priest, who acts as governor of the Jews throughout 
the course fi events, sends unto all the coasts of Samaria as well 


as to other places, that the people there might be prepared for 
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the hostile army under Holofernes (iv. 3). This is unlikely at 
the very time when the Jews and Samaritans were bitterly 
opposed to one another. 

t is impossible to trace the marches of the Assyrian army by 
means of the localities specified; for when a known place or 

le is mentioned, we are suddenly transported to a distant 
παν The huge host goes hither and thither, crossing and 
recrossing the same route. Places obscure or unknown are 
thickly planted in the book. When we attempt to identify 
them they elude discovery. Or when probably identified, some 
abrupt digression occurs, taking the reader far away from where 
he was just before. Thus the geography is in a state of hope- 
less confusion. It seems to have been derived from the writer’s 
memory of cities and countries which he put down without 
thought wherever he pleased. 

The history does not suit the reign of Manasseh, because at the 
time of Bethulia’s siege Judith says to the elders of the city: 
“There arose none in our age, neither is there any now in these 
days, neither tribe, nor family, nor people, nor city among us, 
which worship gods made with hands, as hath been aforetime”’ 
(viii. 18). But we learn from 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14-17, that dur- 
ing all the period of Manasseh’s captivity the idol remained in 
the house of the Lord and strange gods in Jerusalem. The 
language of Judith is also inconsistent with the early part of 
Manasseh’s reign. Nor could it be properly spoken even in the 
reign of Hezekiah. In like manner, the siege of Bethulia does 
not suit the commencement of Josiah’s reign, when he was a 
boy of about ten years of age, as Wolff supposes. The high- 
priest would then be the virtual ruler of the people. The 
reigns of Amon and Josiah together lasted thirty-three years. 
The death of Judith, followed by a long time of peace (xvi. 25), 
must have occurred at least ten years before the death of Josiah. 
If the siege of Bethulia took place in the tenth year of Josiah it 
must have happened about leven years before Judith’s death. 
Hence, as she lived to the age of 105, she must have been 94 
when Holofernes was captivated by her charms. In order to 
suit Josiah, the high-priest Joacim (in the Greek text), or Elia- 
kim (in the Vulgate), Wolff arbitrarily supposes the name to 
have been changed and corrupted from Hilkiah.! 

We are, therefore, unable to adopt the opinion of those who 
find authentic history in the book. Nor does it appear pro- 
bable that there is a substratum of real history dressed out 
and disfigured with oral traditions, as Sandbiicher* and Keil® 


1 Das Buch Judith, p. 46. . 
3 Erlauterungen der biblischen Geschichte, Theil i., p. 369, et seqq. 
3 Einleitung, p. 700. 
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assume. The essential and historical cannot be separated from 
the external shell within which it is encased. The true cannot 
be distinguished from the foreign mixture incorporated with 
it. Let any one make the attempt to separate them, and he 
will soon find it hopeless. The basis of the story in that case 
must have been some remarkable deliverance of the Israelites 
from their enemies, which the Bible history would not have 
omitted to mention. 

Grotius thinks! that the contents of the work are a historical 
allegory relating to the insane attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to exterminate the Jewish worship in Palestine. Against this 
improbable hypothesis Bertholdt makes a few remarks.? The 
book contains pure fiction. It is of little moment, therefore, 
what name be applied to it: whether drama with Buddeus; or 
epopee with Artopceus and Marcus Von Niebuhr; or apologue 
with Babor ; or didactic poem with Jahn; or moral fiction with 
Bauer; or romance with Semler; or with Ewald, a prophetic- 
cade narrative presenting a confused mixture of fiction and 

istory. | 

We do not believe that the proper names can be allegorised 
as if they were intended to be significant, though Grotius 
adopted this view, making Judith to represent the Jewish 


nation; Bethulia (Mm Ox), the temple; Nebuchadnezzar, the 
devil; Assyria, pride; Holofernes, Antiochus or the devil’s in- 


strument (72 ΣΟ), etc. There is no reason for holding the 
names to be thus symbolical. If they were, we should under- 


stand Bethulia to be the virgin of Jehovah, from Oona, 

Though the history shews a strange mingling of hetero- 
geneous materials, yet viewed as a whole it has simplicity 
and origiiality. The principal characters are well drawn, 
especially Judith herself. In colouring and verisimilitude, the 
author has not been successful. He has neglected historical 
accuracy and consistence, either from ignorance or carelessness. 
This feature mars the completeness of the narrative. From 
a Christian point of view, the character of Judith cannot be 
approved; for though she displays patriotism, courage, and 
piety, she employs dissimulation, lies, and murder to accomplish 
her end. Such immorality, in connection with a rigid attach- 
ment to the law, does not comport with christian principles. 
It has a parallel, however, in the case of Sisera and Jael. Asa 
didactic fiction, which the work appears to be, it was well con- 
ceived and composed by a Palestinian Jew. 

IIT. OrniginaL LANGUAGE.—Was the book written in Greek ; 


1 Prolegomena in librum Judith. 2 Einleitung, vol. v., p. 2651. 
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or was it translated into that tongue from Hebrew or Chaldee ? 
Cappellus, Fabricius, Jahn, Eichhorn, Daehne, and Ackermann 
are in favour of the originality of the Greek. But Bertholdt, 
De Wette, Scholz, Welte, Keil, and Wolff suppose it to be taken 
from a Hebrew or Chaldee original. This is the true view, and 
is proved by mistakes in translating, as well as by constructions 
which could not be expected even from a Greek-writing Jew. 
Thus in xvi. 4 it is said of the Assyrian, ἦλθεν ἐν μυριάσι δυνά- 
pews αὐτοῦ, translated by Jerome in multitudine fortitudinis suae. 
The Hebrew 35 was taken for 3“. In i. 9 occurs καὶ πέραν 
τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου ἕως ‘Iepovoadyp, πέραν standing for \QY, which 
does not suit here, though it is in general a correct version of 
the word. In i. 16, ὁ σύμμικτος, and in ii. 20, ὁ ἐπίμικτος, 
mean the covenant people, as translations of AYN. In x1. 7, 
ξήσονται ἐπὶ Ναβουχοδονόσορ καὶ πάντα τὸν οἶκον, corresponding 
to the Hebrew 7) MMA, the translator confounded 37° with 
ym’. In xi. 11, καὶ ἐπιπεσεῖται θάνατος ἐπὶ πρόσωπον αὐτῶν, 
where the Vulgate has tremor for θάνατος, the translator read 
Mid for N'ND. In xiv. 13 it is said that the enemies of the 
Jews shall be utterly destroyed, εἰς τέλος, translated from M¥3?. 
In iv. 2, σφόδρα σφόδρα is equivalent to INH IND. In vi. 12, 
ἔβαλον ἐν λίθοις is the translation of DIANA 7°. The frequent 
demonstrative supplement to the relative also shews a Hebrew 
original, as οὗ διεσπάρησαν ἐκεῖ v. 19, DY ITI WS; ἐν οἷς 
αὐτοὶ ἐνοικοῦσιν ἐν αὐτοῖς, vil. 10, AY" D3 “we. The lan- 
guage bears the stamp of a Hebrew original throughout. Every- 
thing about it has a colouring which makes it easy, for the most 
part, to tell what was before the translator. Many geographi- 
cal names also shew incorrect renderings of the Hebrew, as 


Βετάνη from ΓΛ) WA; Xedrovs from ΠΟΣΊ ; ‘Paools for 
wry, etc} 

IV. Dare.—It is not easy to discover the time when the 
book was written. It is first mentioned by Clement of Rome in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians.? Neither Josephus nor Philo 
alludes to it; mor are there any references to it in the New 
Testament, though some have thought so. No external evi- 
dence therefore can throw light on the point. We must examine 
the contents. Even here there is room for doubt. It seems to 
have been composed in the second century before Christ. The 
Jews had long been in a state of oppression. This had nourished 


_ | See Gesenius in the Hallische Literatur-zeitung for 1832, January; and Movers 
in τ ae Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und katholische Theologie, Heft 1,3. 
ap. 55. 
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within them a spirit of revenge. Their ideas. had become nar-. 
row, legal, limited. The eves of the sabbath.and new moon.are 
mentioned, as well as the Sanhedrim (viii. 6, iv: 8, xv. 8), indi- 
cating the second’ century, B.c. The spirit which animates the 
work is that which was stirred up in the Maccabean struggles— 
a spirit of wild and murderous war. Perhaps it was intended to 
reanimate the passion as it began tocool. It agrees best with the 
time of John Hyrcanus, when the Seleucid, after subduing the 
Jews, led large armies into eastern countries. The Jews might: 
well fear for their state, if their rulers returned victorious. The. 
writer disguised the names of peoples and places belonging to 
his own time, under Biblical appellations of the past. By the 
Assyrians he meant the Syrians. Perhaps Holofernes pointed 
to Demetrius II. To kill such a general would be a heroic deed.. 
If a woman had the courage and cunning to cut off Holofernes’s 
head and free her people from the yoke of a tyrant, why might 
not the renowned exploit be imitated? The name of the doer 
would be illustrious for ever. Thus the date may be fixed at 130 
B.C., where Ewald places 10.1 Vaihinger agrees.? Movers, on the 
contrary, puts it 104 3.c., arriving at that conclusion by several. 
ingenious but improbable conjectures.3- It is matter of’regret: 
that Volkmar should indulge in such singular conjectures re- 
specting the book, as to place its composition under Adrian, 117 
or 118 a.p.,* where it is easy for Ewald to refute him.> The object. 
which the author had’in view was to awaken and encourage the 
long-oppressed covenant people by shewing that God never for- 
sakes them as long as they are faithful to Himself, even in times 
of the greatest distress, but inflicts fearful vengeance on their 
heathen rulers. 

VY. Versions.—The Greek translation in the Septuagint must 
have been made soon after the original appeared. The charac-. 
ter of it is literal. Its author seems to Have followed the 
Hebrew very closely. Hence he produced a version which faith- 
fully represents the history as it was written. The translator 
was well acquainted with the Greek language, and could have 
made a freer version had he been disposed. According to 
Fritzsche, the original text has been best preserved in Cod. i1. 
There are two other forms of the text, which depart more or less 
from the fundamental one presented by the usual text of the 
LXX. They are revisions or elaborations of the latter. The 
one is found in MS. 58, and in an old Syriac version printed. 


1 Geschichte des V. Israel, vol. iv., p. 541, et seqq.. 

2 In Herzog’s Encyklopaedie, vii., p. 135, et 8644. 

8 In the Bonn Zeitschrift for 1835, p. 47, et seqq. 

4 In the Tiibingen Theol. Jahrbb., 1857, pp. 441-498.,, 
5 Jahrbb. ix., p. 192, et seqq. 
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in Walton’s Polyglott; the other in the old Latin and MSS. 
19, 108. 

The Syriac version was made from the Greek, to which it 
adheres verbally. The old Latin was taken from the same 
source. In it the diction is rough and barbarous; a sort of 
Latinised Hebrew-Greek, as Fritzsche terms it. The translator 
frequently misunderstood the Greek. Sabatier printed it from 
five MSS., which he describes; and Nickes has particularly 
examined the ἰοχί The Vulgate proceeded from Jerome. 
Here the form given to the vaaterals of the story is con- 
siderably different. Some parts occupy a different place. 
Thus xiv. 5-10 stands at the end of the thirteenth chapter. 
Other parts are omitted, as i. 13-16. Some things are added, as 
after iv. 11 and xiv. 8. Abridgments and enlargements are 
frequent. Names and numbers vary. The sense 1s often dis- 
similar. The relation of the Latin to the other forms of the 
text has been pointed out by Cappellus,? from whom Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, and others give many specimens. In rendering the 
Chaldee text which Jerome had before him, he acted freely. 
Welte, Scholz, and Wolff think that he translated the original 
Aramean text; but his words scarcely justify that opinion. 
They are these; and we give them because Wolf makes 80 
much of their import: ‘“Apud Hebreos liber Judith inter 
Hagiographa (Apokrypha) legitur, cujus auctoritas ad roboranda 
illa que in contentionem veniunt, minus idonea judicatur. Chal- 
deo tamen sermone conscriptus inter historias computatur. Sed 
quia hunc librum Synodus Niczena in numero sanctarum Scrip- 
-turarum legitur computasse, acquievi postulationi vestre, immo 
exactioni, et sepositis occupationibus, quibus vehementer arcta- 
har, huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi magis sensum e sensu 
quam ex verbo verbum transferens. Multorum codicum varie- 
tatem vitiosissimam amputavi, sola ea, que intelligentia integra 
in verbis Chaldeis invenire potui, Latinis expressi.”? In con- 
nection with this language should be taken that of Origen: 
“Ἑβραῖοι τῷ Τωβίᾳ ov χρῶνται οὐδὲ τῇ ᾿Ιουδίθ, οὐδὲ yap ἔχουσι 
αὐτὰ καὶ ἐν ᾿Αποκρύφοις ᾿Εβραϊστί, ὡς aw αὐτῶν μαθόντες ἐγνώ- 
xapev.* Jerome translated from an Aramean text; and Origen 
says that the book did not exist in Hebrew. We do not think 
with Eichhorn and De Wette that these testimonies are contra- 
dictory. The Aramean of Jerome had supplanted the original 
Hebrew. The fact that he speaks οὗ mending the most corrupt 
variety existing in many MSS. is against the idea of his having 
the original Aramean in that state, and doing so much to purge 


1 De Veteris Testamenti Codicum Grecorum familiis Dissertatio, 1853. 
2 Commentarii et note critic in Vetus Testamentum, p. 574, et seqq. 
3 Pref, in librum Judith. 4 Epist. ad Africanum. 
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it. It can scarcely be said that he ¢ranslated the Aramman 
ito Latin. What use he made of it in the production of his 
Latin text is not clear. It seems to héve been slight. He 
says that he amputated the most corrupt variety of many 
MSS., referring to the great variety in the Latin MSS. of the 
versio vetus. We believe that he usually worked on the basis 
of the old Latin, which agrees in the main with his. Hence 
we find in his text Latin forms and expressions which he 
does not employ elsewhere. Thus the MSS. of the old Latin 
were the basis of Jerome’s translation. -He used the Chaldee 
ae but did not produce a good version because he proceeded 
astily. 

It ᾿ needless to refute the opinion οὗ Welte and Wolff that 
Jerome’s version being taken from the original Chaldee is 
superior in value to the Greek one in the Septuagint. 

any suppose that other texts, in addition to the Greek and 
Latin with which we are now acquainted, are known to the 
fathers because they sometimes quote passages not existing now. 
Thus citations are produced from Origen’s works, which have 
not their originals in the present book of Judith. In like 
manner, a passage is quoted from Fulgentius of Ruspe with the 
same view. Fritzsche, however, has shewn that they are not 
citations from Judith.} 

The Syriac version printed by Walton was made from the 
- Greek, probably in the second century. 

VI. Recertion amone Jews anp Curist1ans.—The book 
was not in the canon of the Jews. Among the early Christians 
it was usually put with. Tobit and judged accordingly. It is 
quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, who cites viii. 27 between Ezek. 
xviil.. 23, 32, and Prov. x. 4, 5, 8 by which process the text is 
treated as a part of Scripture.? Origen quotes a passage out of 
Judith with the introduction κατὰ τό. Yet this father in his. 
list of the Old Testament canon mentions none of the deutero- 
canonical books except Baruch and Maccabees. Judith and her 
history are frequently referred to in the Apostolic Constitutions. 
Tertullian adduces Judith as an example of chastity. Am- 
brose,° Jerome,® and Augustine’ quote the work. It is true that 
Jerome did not place it among the canonical books, but only 
among such as might be read for edification. Others, however, 
did not make that distinction, but put it on an equality with 
the sacred books. It is difficult to tell what Jerome means by 
the Nicene synod putting Judith in the number of the holy 


1 Exeget. Handbuch, ii., pp. 122, 123. 2 Stromata ii. 7. ᾿ 
> Select. in Jerem. Cap. 23. 4 De Monogam. 17. 
5 De Officiis Ministr., iii., 13. 6 Epist. ad Furiam, p. 559, vol. i., ed. Migne 


7 De Doctrina christiana, ii. 8. 
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books.!. The Latin church valued it more highly than the 
Greek. The Pseudo-Athanasius treats it like the canonical 
writings ; and the third council of Carthage expressly places it 
in the canon. The council of Trent received it formally into 
the same sacred list. 


1 Prof. in Librum Judith, Tom., x.. p. 39, ed. Migne. 
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THE ADDITIONS TO THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 


I. Tirte anp piace.—Certain additions to the canonical 
Esther are scattered through the latter in the Septuagint and 
old Latin, which Jerome separated and put at the end of the 
book, because they did not exist in the Hebrew. 

II. Conrents.—These pieces are— 

1. A dream of Mordecai respecting the dangers impending 
over his countrymen, their deliverance, and his discovery of a 
conspiracy against the king, for which he is richly rewarded. 
This stands before i. 1 in the Greek. In the Vulgate and 
English version it is xi. 1—xu. 6. | 

2. The edict of Haman addressed to the Persian satraps, 
enjoining them to destroy all the Jews. In the Septuagint, 
this piece comes after 111. 13; but in the Vulgate after xiii. 1-7. 

- 8. The prayers of Mordecai and Esther on behalf of the Jews: 
in the LXX. after iv. 17; in the Vulgate xiii. 8—xiv. 19. 

4, An embellished account of the scene between Esther and 
the king: in the LXX. chap. v. 1, etc.; in the Vulgate, 
xv. 4-19. 

5. Mordecai’s edict mentioned in vii. 9, in which the king 
abolished his former decree against the Jews ; in the LXX. after 
vii. 12; in the Vulgate xvi. 1-25. . 

6. The interpretation οὗ Mordecai’s dream, and an account of 
the proclamation of the Purim festival in Egypt; in the LXX. 
and Vulgate after x. 3, t.e. x. 4-13. 

III. AurHor AnD DATE.—It is difficult to discover the writer 
of these additions. Some have supposed that he and the trans- 
lator of the book into Greek were identical. The difference of 
style, however, is opposed to this assumption. The genealogy 
of Mordecai is repeated. There is also a want of connexion 
between the Hebrew and Greek parts, as well as an improper 

lacing of the latter, which do not shew the hand of one person. 
Hanes the Greek translator was not the same with the writer of 
the additions. The subscription found in Greek MSS. may lead 
perhaps to the time and place at which the apocryphal addi- 
tions originated: ‘‘ In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemeus 
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and Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said he was a priest and Levite, 
and Ptolemeus his son, brought this epistle of Purim which they 
said was the same, and that Lysimachus the son of Ptolemeus 
who was in Jerusalem had interpreted it.” By this epistle of 
Purim we understand the whole book of Esther. But who was 
the Ptolemy spoken of? Ussher, Hody, Valckener, Scholz, 
and Langen think that he was Ptolemy Philometor, principally 
because Josephus! puts Dositheus under him and Cleopatra. 
Dositheus, however, was a common name. If, as is likely, the 
last Cleopatra is meant we must fix about 48 B.c., in which yéar 
this Ptolemy died. The subscription states that one Lysimachus 
took with him from Jerusalem a copy of the book of Esther in 
Greek including the apocryphal alterations and additions in one 
of their numerous recensions. The subscription might be re- 
stricted to the Greek translation of the book, without referring 
to or including the additions, which were subsequently incorpo- 
rated with it. But it is better to refer it to the whole work 
including the additions. About 48 B.c. the book was already 
furnished with supplementary and legendary matter. The 
writer was an Egyptian Jew, πο language shewing a cultivated 
Hellenist of that country, and lived about 50 3.c. The canonical 
work may have been translated before; fhe apocryphal parts 
had already existed, but were not perhaps committed to writing 
previously. 

IV. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE, DATE, AND CHARACTER.—NScholz 
argues that these additions were translated from a Hebrew 
or Aramean original because it is said, in the subscription 
appended to the LXX., of the epistle of Purim that νεῖ: 
machus the son of Ptolemeus interpreted it. From ἃ part 
he infers the whole, arguing that if this epistle were trans- 
lated all the additions were so.2 We admit that the word 
. ἐπιστολή characterises the whole book, which is regarded as 
an epistle of Mordecai to the Jews (ix. 20); nor do we ex- 
clude the additions; but it is too exact to restrict the mean- 
ing of interpreting to mere translating, and make it apply to all 
parts alike in one and the same sense. Lysimachus interpreted 
the extended work, 7.e., he put all into Greek. The oral embel- 
lishments of the canonical Esther were current for the most part 
in Hebrew. He gave them a Greek form.? The Hebraisms 
adduced by the critic prove no more than that the writer was a 
Jew. Indeed so unlike a version is the character of these addi- 
tions that it would be difficult to render them into Aramean or 
Hebrew. Like Scholz, Welte argues for the Greek being 
translated from a Hebrew or Aramean original; but admits 


? Ccntra Apion., 11. § 6. 2 Finleitung, vol. ii., p. 537. 
3 Ewald’s Geschichte des V. Israel, vol. iv., p. 264. 
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that no decisive internal evidence favours the opinion, because 
no mistakes in translating have been discovered; nor do many 
and strong Hebraisms strike the attention. The few particulars 
which he does adduce are insignificant.1 De Rossi supposed 
that in consequence of some portions of the additions under 
consideration being found in Aramezan in various Hebrew 
MSS., (the dream of Mordecai with the prayers of Mordecai 
and Esther) in the second Targum on Esther, Josippon, and 
the Midrash on Esther, there was a twofold Hebrew original, 
a shorter and more extended one.? It is certain that the devia- 
tions from the Greek in these Aramzean pieces are important. 
Indeed they are too considerable to allow of the supposition that 
the Greek was taken from Hebrew. Besides, the Aramzean is a 
product of the Gaonian period (after 658 a.p.), as contents, 
style, and forms of words prove.’ 

The piecés before us were first written down from oral tradi- 
tion by a Hellenist of Egypt, and inserted into the Alexandrian 
version of the Old Testament. They were not of course made 
by him. They were legends current among the Jews before his 
day. None of them, however, dates as far back as the great 
event described in the book of Esther—the wonderful deliver- 
ance of the Jews in Persia. All are subsequent to that event. 
Were they not so, we should have found them in the canonical 
book. But their later character is obvious. They spoil the 
simple beauty of the original book, and are considerably younger 
on that very account. In one such transformation of the canon- 
ical book, Haman is metamorphosed into a Macedonian; because 
the Macedonians were identified with the enemies of the Jews 
after the Maccabean wars. 

The dispersion of them through the Septuagint version of 
Esther, though not made without system, constitutes a history 
which is but ill-adjusted. In several cases they contradict the 
older narrative. Thus in LXX.i.1; Vulgate xi. 2, xii. 1, etc., 
Mordecai discovered a conspiracy against the king in the second 
year of Artaxerxes, for which he was rewarded with a place at 
court ; whereas in Esther 11. 16, 19-22 we read, that the con- 
spiracy and its detection happened im the seventh of Artaxerxes. 
From LXX. i. 18, Vulgate xii. 6 we learn that Haman’s hatred 
to Mordecai was excited by his bringing the conspirators to 
punishment, that is, by detecting and making known their plot; 
whereas, according to Esther 111, 4, 5, it arose from Mordecai’s 
refusal to offer him worship. According to LXX. ui. 7, 18, 


1 Einleitung, p. 268. 

2 Specimen variarum lectionum sacri textus et Chaldaica Estheris additamenta 
cum latina versione et notis, etc., pp. 108, 120, 144. 

3 Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, p. 121. 
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etc., Vulgate xi. 6, the Jews were to be massacred on the 
fourteenth day of the twelfth month; whereas we read in 
Esther 111. 13, ix. 1 that it was to be on the thirteenth day. 
The prevailing religious tone also differs from that of the 
Hebrew writer. Thus no analysis can make these supple- 
mentary additions fit in exactly with the older history. 

VY. Destcn.—As the name of God is absent from the canonical 
Esther, though the deliverance recorded in it is so remarkable 
an instance of His interference, the defect began to be supplied 
by supplementary legends. A pious motive led to the enlarge- 
ment of the story related in the book. Additional particulars 
suggested by those already written were invented, tending to 
enhance the memory of the deed, to glorify queen Esther and 
Mordecai, and to stamp the name of Haman, Israel’s enemy, 
with everlasting infamy. 

VI. Texts anp vErsions.—There are two Greek texts or 
forms of the text, A and B. The former is the usual one 
found in most MSS. The latter is in 19, 93a, 1085, and was 
first exhibited by Ussher.! It is very peculiar, a later revision 
of the common one, presenting considerable changes in the 
language. Wherever the reviser did not understand the text 
he altered it, condensing and enlarging as seemed fit. Contra- 
dictions were also removed. It is a thorough revisal of the 
older Greek text, apparently made at one time and on one 
principle. The style of both is ornate, inflated, and somewhat 
poetical. The older text, however, is simpler and more prosaic 
than the Ussherian one. 

Of these additions there are numerous versions, the old Latin, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian, and Slavonic. All were 
taken from the LXX., and therefore the apocryphal parts have 
the same position in them as they have in the Greek whence 
they were taken. 

The most important of these versions are the Old Latin and 
Vulgate. The former was printed by Sabatier from three 
MSS., and is incomplete as well as corrupt. It is very free in 
its character. Additions and omissions are frequent in it. The 
translator was hardly fit for his work; and therefore his dic- 
tion is rough. Fritzsche? thinks that he had a mixed Greek 
text, substantially that of A but with elements from B; in some 
places B decidedly. The additions are particularly noticed by 
this critic. 

Jerome, the author of the version in the Vulgate, had A 
before him, and translated very freely. It was he that put all 
the apocryphal parts at the end, as additions. 


1 Syntagma de Greca LXX. interpretum versione, 
2 Exeget. Handbuch, I., p. 75. 
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The Armenian version is literal, and belongs to the fifth 
century. 

VII, Canonicat autHority.—The first trace of the existence 
of these additions appears in Josephus, who has incorporated 
the substance of them into his Antiquities,! sometimes verbatim, 
oftener in his own way. It is absurd to suppose that while 
Josephus believed the additions to be historically true, he did 
not consider them inspired ; for what advantage does inspiration 
add to the historical truth of a narrative ? Does historical 
truth become more true by inspiration being predicated of it P 
To speak of tnspired history as separate from true history is a 
misappropriation of terms, originating in a confused notion of 
inspiration. Origen expressly mentions some passages in the 
book of Esther which were wanting in the Hebrew, and declares 
their rejection to be an unchristian accommodation to the Jews 
—a refusal of the sacred books which the church made use of.? 
Hence Sextus Senensis is wrong in saying that Origen exploded 
these additions. The parts before us are frequently mentioned 
by succeeding fathers, as Epiphanius, Hilary, Augustine. Being 
incorporated with the Septuagint version, they were read along 
with the canonical Esther, and possessed the same authority. 
Those who had critical perception saw that they did not pro- 
perly belong to the book of Esther ; and hesitated to allow them 
the same rank. Jerome speaks unfavourably of them. The 
council of Trent declared them canonical. Luther has a 
higher estimate of them than most Protestants since his day. 


1 Antiqq. xi. 6, 6. 2 Epist. ad Africanum, No, ¢. 
8. Bibliotheca Sancta, p. 27, Lugduni, 1591. 
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THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


I. Trriz.—The inscription of this book in Greek MSS. and 
editions is Σοφία Σαλωμών or Σαλομῶντος. After the time of 
Jerome it was called the Book of Wisdom, as it is termed in the 
Vulgate. Athanasius and Epiphanius name it πανάρετος σοφία, 
all-virtuous wisdom ; a phrase also applied to the Proverbs and 
Sirach. The appellation is suitable to the contents, which relate 
to wisdom and recommend it to all, especially to kings and 
princes. | 

II. Contrents.—It is best divided into three parts, viz., i.—v. ; 
vi.—ix.; x.-xix. The first begins with an address to all rulers 
of the earth, enjoining them to apply themselves to wisdom as 
the sole condition of immortality, in contrast with the principles 
of the ungodly and free-thinking who deny immortality and future 
recompense. The author describes the temporal and eternal lot 
of the pious ; the misery and destruction of the wicked. In the 
second part, Solomon is introduced describing wisdom, stating 
how he obtained it (πῶς ἐγένετο), how it comes forth from God 
by earnest prayer, and what it produces, viz., temperance, pru- 
dence, justice, and courage. He also shews how he himself had 
been exalted by it. The third part contains historical examples 
drawn from Old Testament history, shewing the happiness 
which had followed the pursuit of wisdom, with the fatal conse- 
quences of folly and idolatry. Thus the first contains a general 
exhortation to strive after wisdom, avoiding everything opposed 
to it; the second furnishes particular instruction as to the 
manner of obtaining it, its nature and blessings; and the third 
recommends it through the medium of Jewish history. 

III. Unrry.—The unity of the work has been impaired by 
various critics. Thus Hocbigant divided it into two 
i.-ix.; X.-xix., regarding the first as the work of Solomon, the 
second of a later writer, perhaps of him who rendered the first 
into Greek.! 


1 Prolegomena in Not. crit. in omnes Y. T. libros, vol. i., pp. cexvi. and ccxxi. 
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Eichhorn also made two divisions, i.-xi. 1 and xi. 2-xix., 
assigning them to different authors ; or if they proceeded from 
one the critic supposes that he could only have written the 
second in his younger years.!_ Heydenreich, Bauermeister, and 
Grimm have written against this hypothesis, and refuted it. 

Bertholdt’s view is merely a modification of Eichhorn’s. His 
two divisions are i.-xii. 27 and xiii.-xix., attributed to different 
authors.?, Heydenreich has refuted it.? 

Bretschneider begins the second part with vi. 9 and extends 
it to x. This he thinks was written in Greek by an Alexan- 
drian Jew at the time of Christ; while part one, consisting of 
L-vi. 8 is the fragment of a larger work originally written in 
Hebrew by a Palestinian Jew ; and part three, viz., xii.—xix. 
proceeded from another Jew. He who joined the three into one 
inserted the eleventh chapter. Heydenreich, Bauermeister, 
and Grimm, have shewn that the hypothesis is untenable. 
Engelbreth’s® modification of Bretschneider’s view, and Nach- 
tigal’s® very artificial dismemberment of the book, need not be 
mentioned. Rhode has refuted Nachtigal.’ 

The arguments advanced in support of a separation into 
distinct pieces proceeding from two or more persons are weak, 
however plausible some of them may appear. The parts hang 
together well enough, and form a united whole. Both style and 
language are not more various than the different points touched 
upon would lead us to expect. It cannot be denied, however, 
that there is a perceptible difference between the contents and 
manner of the last ten chapters compared with the preceding 
nine, But certain ideas occur throughout. Favourite expres- 
sions, turns of discourse and single terms, appear in all sections. 
The principles inculcated are the same. Hence the unity of the 
book should not be disturbed.® 

IV. Inrearity.—Those who have impugned the unity have 
gener? spoken against the integrity, thinking that the work 

as not come down to us in its original form, but that it is 
either imperfect at the beginning or end, or has been furnished 
with subsequent interpolations. Houbigant thought that if the 
work was not a fragment belonging to a larger one, it must at 
least have had a commencement, with an inscription similar to 
those at the beginning of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Sirach 


1 Kinleitung in die apokryphischen Schriften, p. 142, et seqq. 

2 Einleit., vol. v., pp. 2261 and 2276, et seqq. 

3 In Tzschirner’s Memorabilia, Band vii., p. 77, et seqq. 

4 De libri Sapicutie parte priore Cap. i.—x1., etc., 1804. Three programmes. 

5 Lib. Sapientise Salomonis Vulg. inscript. interpretandi specimina, 1. et 1...) 1816. 
® Das Buch der Weisheit. p. 1, etc. 

7 De Veter. Poet. Sap. gnom, p. 240, et βρῇ. 

8. Grimm, Commentar ueber das Buch Weisheit, Einleitung, p. xxx1ii., et seqq. 
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has no such inscription. Calmet, Grotius, and Eichhorn looked 
upon the work as incomplete at the end. The opinion of Hasse 
and Heydenreich is analogous. But a proper close is formed by 
xix. 22. 

Interpolations by a Christian hand are assumed by Grotius ;1 
and though he does not specify them he must have meant the 
passages parallel in sense and expression to New Testament 
ones. Thus he remarks on iv. 7, ““ This savours more of the 
gospel.” The view of Grotius rests on the erroneous assump- 
tion of a Hebrew original; for it is to the translator, not the 
author, that he attributes the insertion of Christian ideas, or 
rather the adaptation of passages suitable for the purpose, to 
Christian notions.. Gratz is more definite, specifying xiv. 7, 
li. 24; ii. 13, iv. 1 as proceeding from Christian copyists.? Let 
us see. In xiv. 7 it 18 said, ‘ For blessed is the wood whereby 
righteousness cometh.” Here Gritz supposes the allusion to be 
to the cross and righteousness by faith. The context however 
shews, that the wood is synonymous with “the weak vessel ”’ 
(ver. 6) in which the hope of the world escaped, ‘.e., the ark 
with Noah and his family. In 11. 24 we read, ‘“ Nevertheless 
through envy of. the devil came death into the world: and they 
that do hold of his side do find 1. This isa Jewish idea. The 
same may be said of iii. 13 and iv. 1,.in which there is nothing 
distinctively Christian. We cannot admit the hypothesis of 
Christian interpolations. All the places which seem to favour 
it yield a sense consistent with Jewish authorship. 

. DocrrinEs OF THE WoRK.—The doctrines of the author 
came from various sources, of which the chief was the holy 
books of his nation. A Jewish philosopher necessarily inherited 
the current belief of his ancestors and race. Their writings and 
sayings formed the central part of his creed. We expect there- 
fore that the leading ideas of the work are contained in essence 
or detail in the sacred writings which constituted the treasury 
of the covenant people in all ages. But he lived at Alexan- 
dria where a peculiar philosophy prevailed. There Platonism 
had been incorporated with the thinking of the educated. 
Hence we find Platonic, along with Jewish, ideas in the book of 
Wisdom. There is thus an Alexandrianism in it—the religious 
philosophy of Philo-Platonism, as it has been called. This 
result could hardly have been otherwise. <A cultivated Jew 
living at Alexandria, however strongly attached to the faith of 
his nation, must have been affected to some extent by surround- 
ing influences. We are therefore prepared to find in the work 
sentiments and expressions derived from the Greek philosophy 


1 Preface to his Commentary on Wisdom. 
2 Geschichte der Juden, vol. iii., pp. 494, 496. 
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of Alexandria, whose substance was Platonism. As Plato con- 
ceived of the soul as something that existed before the body, so 
the author of Wisdom asserts the pre-existence of souls (viii. 
19, 20). He taught that the human body was the seat of 
sin, the prison of the soul as it were, by whic the latter is 
restrained in its attempts to know the divine; and therefore 
his disciples declaimed severely against it. Hence our author 
says in ix. 15: “The corruptible body presseth down the soul, 
and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth 
upon many things” (comp. 1. 4, vill. 20). As in Plato so here, 
the Deity is not expressly termed a being of light. But from 
the mantfestations of Deity both lead us to infer that they con- 
sidered Him a being of light; for Plato represents the world- 
soul, which is an emanation from God, as consisting of light; 
and the author of our book describes the spirit of wisdom as a 
fine, pure, clear emanation of the everlasting light. The πνεῦμα 
or spirit, wisdom (σοφία), equivalent to the πνεῦμα ἅγιον or θεῖον 
as appears from i. 4-7, is λεπτόν, subtle, which is of the Anaxa- 
goras-philosophy, and voepov intellectual, which is of the Stoical 
(vii. 22). The four leading virtues σωφροσύνη, φρόνησις, 
δικαιοσύνη, ἀνδρία (viii. 7) are from Plato’s school. The world- 
soul as Plato conceived of it and the spirit of wisdom as depicted 
by the anonymous author of Wisdom are nearly the same, the 
latter being derived from the former. It is certain, however, 
that this Jewish philosopher has departed in many instances 
from Platonie views where they were inconsistent with the 
national faith. He wrote with independence, modifying or else 
abandoning the doctrines of Platonism. It is also possible that 
various traits in the book were derived from an oriental source 
—from Chaldee or Persian philosophy. The leading tenet of 
oriental philosophy was the efflux or emanation of all things 
from God. We do not think, however, that the writer derived 
aught from this philosophy directly. Some subordinate features 
in his work most favourable to the belief of such an origin 
belonged to the Greek philosophy current in Alexandria, 
which orientalism may have tinged and coloured. 

The descriptions of divine wisdom (σοφία) and the epithets 
applied to it in the book have given rise to much speculation. 
It has been asked whether the author conceived of that wisdom 
as a personal existence who came forth from God before the 
creation of the world and by whom God made the world; or as 
the pervading, quickening energy issuing from God, which is 
only a poetical personification of the Wise Being himself? 
(comp. vii. 7, 25, 26; viii. 1-6). In opposition to Daehne! and 


ac Gee enuiche Darstellung der jiidisch-Alexandrinischen Religions-philosophie, 
., p. 165. 
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Gfrérer,! we adopt the latter view, and refer to Prov. Iv. 7, οἷο.» 
vill. 26, as parallel. Gfrdrer quotes συμβίωσιν θεοῦ ἔχουσα, 
dwelling together with God (viii. 8); ἡ τῶν θείων θρόνων πάρεδρος, 
that sits beside on a divine throne (ix. 4); ἐξαπόστειλον αὐτὴν ἐξ 
ἁγίων οὐρανῶν, send her out of the holy heavens (ix. 10). He 
adduces besides the description in x. 13-19, where wisdom is 
represented as Israel’s guide through the wilderness, the pillar 
of fire before them (ver. 17); and infers that all this can be 
asserted of a person only. But the figurative character of the 
language is sufficient to account for it, without assuming on the 
part of the writer a conscious hypostatising of the divine attri- 
bute or energy. He invests it with God-like qualities, and 
associates it with Jehovah as his eternal companion much in the 
same way as the writer of Proverbs does in the eighth chapter. 
There is no need to suppose that the writer of our book derived 
his doctrine of divine wisdom from any other than a Jewish 
source. He did not represent it as a hypostasis any more than 
do some places in Proverbs and Ben Sira ; the most prominent 
of which are Prov. viii. 22, etc., and Sir. xxiv. 1 where there is 
a very bold personification. The λόγος of Philo is the σοφία of 
our book. The former seems to have been a later word to ex- 
ἀν the same conception as σοφία, and is therefore much more 
requent in Philo, in whom Jewish and Platonic views are more 
strongly developed, and whose system is more complicated. 
With him the λόγος and the σοφία are either identical or ver 

closely connected.? Daehne thinks that he considered the σοφία 
only as a part of the λόγος, which scarcely gives a correct idea 
of their relation. Philo hypostatised the λόγος ; but the author 
of Wisdom did not hypostatise the σοφία. As soon as the λόγος 
was hypostatised, the Christian idea of Christ as the λόγος, is 
suggested. ‘The attributes assigned, both here and in Philo, to 
the divine σοφία and λόγος find their highest realization in 
Christ alone. A full discussion of the peculiar doctrines pro- 
mulgated in the book of Wisdom and their probable sources 
cannot be attempted in the present place. The subject was in- 
vestigated by Eichhorn. It has also been discussed more or less 
fully by Bauermeister, Grimm, Daehne, Gfrdérer, and Welte. 
The last writer incorrectly argues against the idea that the book 
presents an Alexandrian-Jewish philosophy of religion, contend- 
ing that the doctrines are entirely of Jewish growth and origin, 
the apparent Alexandrianism of the work being taken from the 
same Jewish source.? Scholz seems to be of the same opinion.’ 


1 Philo und die Alexand. Theosophie, ii., p. 227. 

2 Grimm. Exeget. Handbuch vi. Einleitung, p. 23. 
3 Einleitung, p. 161, et seqq. 

4 Einleitung, vol. iii., p. 216, 
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We believe that Daehne! and Gfrérer? have carried their hypo- 
thesis too far in seeking things in the book out of Judaism, that 
ought to be looked for within it. Yet it is certain that the phi- 
losophy of Alexandria in the second century before Christ—a 
type of Greek Platonism—was wrought up with Judaism by the 
cultivated Egyptian Jews, and moulded the old national belief 
in various ways. It gradually became a speculative element in 
their creed. 

The book is a valuable exponent of Jewish religious philoso- 
phy in Egypt at a certain period. It contains Jewish dogmatics 
influenced by Alexandrian Platonism in the second century 
before Christ.. The views propounded respecting God and his 
providence, the original state of man whom God is said to have 
created immortal and-to have made an image in his own eter- 
nity (ii. 23), of the entrance of sin and death into the world, a 
future state of rewards and punishments, etc., are scriptural and 
correct. With the exception of some extravagant statements, 
the contents are of a pure, noble, and elevated character, such as 
few philosophers of the ancient world could have promulgated. 
The work is not filled with strong prejudices and prepossessions. 
The meritoriousness of sacrifices, lustrations, asceticism do not 
appear. The narrow views entertained by the Jewish nation on 
moral subjects—the particularism which led them to hate all 
other nice ea not prominent, except in the latter part, where 
the old inhabitants of Egypt are spoken of. The writer knows 
only the pious and the godless in the world; so that he must 
have been a liberal and enlightened Jew who had risen above 
some of the littlenesses of his countrymen by the force of an 
enlarged philosophy. His portrait of a wise man is elevated. 
We need not therefore be surprised at the very favourable 
reception the book has met with. Its religious and moral 
tendency entitle it to pre-eminent distinction. It is difficult to 
see why it should be excluded from a canon which contains the 
book of Esther. 

VI. Destan.—The author’s design arose out of the circum- 
stances of the time at which he lived. The connection between 
Israel and Egypt suggested the reflections of this enlightened 
and patriotic Jew. His countrymen were suffering from the 
oppression of the Ptolemies. He meant to comfort and instruct 
the Israelites under their misfortunes, to strengthen them in 
fidelity to God, and to open up the prospect of a speedy deliver- 
ance from servitude. The warnings and exhortations against 
the principles of apostate free-thinkers shew that some had 
fallen into idolatry, had begun to lead vicious lives, to deny 

1 Geschichtliche Darstellung, u. 8. w., pp. 126-150. . . 

2 Philo und die Alexandrinische Theosophie, zweiter Theil, pp. 260-272. 
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immortality, and to prove themselves heathen in thought and 
disposition. Before such unbelieving Jews the writer held up 
the mirror of practical wisdom. He also meant to shew the 
heathen themselves the folly of idolatry. Divine wisdom in its 
nature and manifestations was alike opposed to the perversion of 
Judaism and the character of heathenism. It conducted to 
virtue and immortality. It is also probable that the author 
designed to bring what had once befallen the Egyptians for 
their harsh treatment of the chosen people, to the recollection of 
the tyrannical monarchs of his day, and to shew them by 
the example of Solomon, the only way of having a victorious 
and happy reign. Thus the occasion of the book lies in the 
historical circumstances of the times in which it appeared. The 
writer had a definite ae in view. Seeing his countrymen 
under the yoke of unbelieving and worldly rulers, their partial 
apostasy from the national faith, heathen idolatry leagued with 
severity toward the covenant people, his spirit was stirred within 
him; he held forth wisdom as the heavenly antidote to the false 
principles of apostates, the only way to happiness, the safeguard 
of prosperous rule. While he aimed at the establishment of the 
pious in the true faith, and the promotion of their comfort under 
hard treatment, he intended to explain to the degenerate Jews 
the better way they had forsaken, without forgetting the recom- 
mendation of wisdom to the rulers and princes of the world, 
from whom oppression had come upon the representatives of 
Judaism. 

The author personates Solomon, whom he introduces as speak- 
ing because that monarch embodied the ideal of wisdom in the 
opinion of the later Jews. By ascribing the book to him, or 
using his name as a veil, he was likely to procure greater 
acceptance for his doctrines. A similar course was followed by 
the author of Ecclesiastes, of which book the present is a partial 
imitation. 

VII. AurHor AND DATE.—At one time the author was thought 
to be Solomon himself. Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, Cyprian, Lactantius, R.. Asarias and Gedaliah 
entertained this opinion. Various catholic divines, as Holkot, 
Sixtus of Siena, Tirinus, and Houbigant in part, believed it. 
Even modern Protestants as Petersen, the authors of the Berlen- 
burg Bible, and modern Jews, as H. Wessely,! have not shaken 
it off. It is needless to refute it at the present day. 

A modification of this view, viz., that the beok has a Solo- 
monic basis—that the main ideas and sentiments in it are 
Solomon’s, which a Hellenistic Jew afterwards reproduced and 


1 See Fraenkel’s Hebrew version of the Apocrypha, Prefatio, p. viii. 
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elaborated freely, was held by Bellarmine, Huet, Foucher, 
Gundling, ete. 

Augustine regarded Jesus son of Sirach as the author, but 
afterwards retracted his opinion.’ Faber? thought that the 
book was written by Zerubbabel, who might be called the 
second Solomon, as he restored the temple. The passage in 
ix. 8 suits Solomon alone, not any other who might be called 
Solomon by a figure of speech; for the throne of his father is 
mentioned (ix. 7, 12).3 | 

Even in Jerome’s day some held the opinion that Philo wrote 
the book of Wisdom. Subsequently, Nicholas de Lyra, Luther, 
Strigel, Rainold, J. Gerhard, A. Calovius, and others adopted it. 
Several Rabbins concurred. In theological views, the author 
of Wisdom and Philo present a general agreement. The com- 
plexion and tendency of their writings have considerable simi- 
larity. But there is also a material difference between them. 
In our book we sée no evidence that the Platonic philosophy 
had penetrated the author’s mind, as it had done that of Philo. 
His speculative ability is not great. He had not studied Greek 
philosophy deeply like Philo; nor had it evoked the hidden 
powers of his mind. Rather had it fallen lightly upon his 
spirit, and affected it superficially. The Pseudo-Solomon is a 
popular philosopher ; Philo an acute, profound, speculative, 
spiritualising one. In Philo’s system, Platonic doctrines occupy 
a prominent place and colour all his ideas ; though many of the 
latter came from other philosophical schools, especially the 
Stoic one. Philo’s doctrine of ideas is not in Wisdom. Yet in 
many passages it would have been appropriate; and must have 
been inserted had the writer of the apocryphal book known it. 
The diversity appears particularly in the description of divine 
wisdom or σοφία, compared with Philo’s delineation of λόγος 
and σοφία. ‘Traces of the speculative use of λόγος are wanting 
in our book; in Philo they are abundant. The Adyos of Philo 
takes the place, for the most part, of the σοφία of Wisdom. 
The σοφία of Philo is vague and indefinite; his λόγος more 
definite and intelligible. In Philo, Jewish Alexandrianism 
appears in a more developed state. Dogmas bearing a sub- 
stantial shape and form in his writings, ramifying through his 
system and full-fledged beneath the warmth of his speculative 
spirit, are but feebly germinant in Wisdom. Besides, the style 
and manner are very different from those which characterise 
Philo. Its complexion is of an earlier and less metaphysical 


1 Doctrina Christiana, ii., 8 ; and De Civitate Dei, xvii., 20, 1. 


2 Prolusiones de libro Sapientiae, Parts I.-VI., part v. 
? See Grimm in the Exeget. Handbuch vi. p. 18. 
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Others anxious to keep this name of the supposed author 
conjecture that it was not the well-known Philo of Alexandria, 
but an older one, who either composed the work, or put it into 
its present form. Josephus! mentions an older Philo; but he 
was ἃ heathen, not a Jew, and could have had nothing to do 
with the book of Wisdom. 

Lutterbeck® fixed upon Aristobulus the Alexandrian Jew as 
the writer, in the second cent before Christ. This is un- 
likely, because the author of the hook inveighs against kings in 
vi. 1, etc., whereas Aristobulus was a favourite of Philometor’s. 
The Jews in Egypt were well treated during his reign.® 

All attempts to discover the writer’s name are vain. One 
thing is certain that he was not a Palestinian Jew who wrote in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, else he would have written in 
Hebrew. Nor was he a Hellenistic Jew in the Syrian-Mace- 
donian empire before the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, as 
Paulus supposed. Such Grecian culture could hardly have 
existed there at that day. He was an Egyptian Jew living 
at Alexandria, and therefore acquainted with the philosophy 
and Grecian literature of the place. We do not believe that he 
was one of the Septuagint translators; though Cornelius a La- 
pide, Goldhagen, and others, think it probable. Most of these 
critics, as Kichhorn, Gfroerer, Daehne, Zeller, Jost, who assume 
that he belonged to the sect of the Therapeute, as they were 
called in Egypt, or Essenes in Palestine, relying on such pas- 
sages as 1. 13, etc.; iv. 8, etc.; vill. 28, xvi. 28, are in error. 
The asceticism of the Therapeute: and their peculiar ecstatic 
spirit are foreign to the genius of the book. 

It is needless to speak particularly of the hypothesis respect- 
ing the Christian origin of the work advocated by Kirschbaum, 
Weisse, and Noack. Grimm has effectually proved its futility.° 

The time of the writer cannot be particularly defined. It 
was after the Septuagint version, because both the Greek Penta- 
teuch and Isaiah are used by the author. Thus we read in xv. 
10, ‘‘ His heart is ashes, his hope is more vile than earth, and 
his life of less value than clay,” taken from Is. xliv. 20, Sept. 
In ii. 11 we read, “ Let our strength be the law of justice; for 
that which is feeble is found to be nothing worth,” from Is. 111. 
10, Sept. On the other hand, the work cannot be brought, 
with Noack,® into the time of Caligula; for the passage in xiv. 
16-20 does not refer to that emperor’s command to have a 

1 Contra Apion., 1., 23. 

2 Die Neutestamentliche Lehrbegriffe, vol. i., p. 407, et seqq. 

3 See Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch vi., Einleit., p. 21. 

4 In the Heidelberg Jahrbiicher for 1833, p. 1068, et seqq. 


5 In the Exeget. Handbuch vi., Einleitung, p. 265. 
© Der Ursprung des Christenthums, vol. i., p. 222, et seqq. 
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colossal image of himself set up in the temple at Jerusalem, and 
to the compulsory erection of his statues in the Alexandrian syna- 
gogues. It contains the writer’s opinion respecting the origin 
of polytheism, which arose, as he conjectures, from the ignorant 
multitude offering adoration to the images of rulers. If the 
insane and blasphemous procedure of Caligula respecting his 
own deification had been the occasion of writing the book, or 
if the author had referred to it, his allusion would have been far 
more emphatic. The time of writing was between 250 and the 
advent of Christ. It was considerably before Philo, because the 
doctrines of the book required some time for their developed 
form as seen in the latter. The Jews were oppressed and per- 
secuted when the author wrote. A century prior to Philo seems 
to be required for the degree of development which the religious 
philosophy of Alexandria had attained in the interval between 
the two writers. The author may have lived about 140 8.0. 
Grimm puts him between 145 and 50 3B.c.! Both Welte and 
Bruch, who fix upon the reign of Ptolemy IV. Philopator (222- 
217 B.c.), antedate the book. The dynasty of the Ptolemies had 
become corrupt and vicious, as may be inferred from its tone. 
VIII. OriciInaL LANGUAGE AND sTYLE.—The original lan- 
guage of Wisdom was not Hebrew, as those who ‘advocate its 
Solomonic authorship must believe. Others, not holding its 
Solomonic composition, advocate its Hebrew original, either 
wholly or in part. Thus Grotius imagined that it was written 
in Hebrew. But Houbigant confined a Hebrew original to the 
first nine chapters; Bretschneider and Engelbreth to the first 
five. Faber thought that it was written in Chaldee. These 
conjectures have been refuted by Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hasse, 
Grimm, Welte, and others. It is needless to appeal to He- 
braisms, or to alleged mistakes of translation from the Hebrew. 
All such reasoning is insufficient. The originality of the Greek 
is undoubted. The style is much better than one could expect 
even in 8 free version. So many pure Greek expressions could 
not have proceeded from a translator. Examples occur in iv. 2, 
x. 3, 12, and elsewhere. There are many compound adjectives, 
for which corresponding terms would be sought in vain in the 
Hebrew, as νηπιοκτόνος (xi. 7); τεκνοφόνος (xiv. 23) ; ὑπέρμαχος 
x. 20, xvi. 17); ὀλυγοχρόνιος (ix. 5); κακότεχνος (i. 4, xv. 4). 
There are also numerous assonances, plays on words, parono- 
masias, and oxymora, proving the originality of the Greek, as 
ἀγαπήσατε, φρονήσατε, ζητήσατε (i. 1); ev ἀγαθότητι καὶ ἐν 
ἁπλότητι (i. 1); ἀδόλως, ἀφθόνως (vii. 18) ; δίκαιος, δίκαιως, 
καταδικάσαι (xii. 15); δυνατοὶ δὲ δυνατῶς (vi. 6); τῆς ἰδίας 


1 Exeget. Handbuch vi., Einleitung, p. 36. 
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ἰδιότητος (11. 23) «. τ. X%. The characteristic complexion of the 
language speaks decidedly for a Greek original, not less than 
the place and time of its appearance. 

The style is very unequal, as Lowth justly remarks. It is 
pompous, turgid, diffuse, tautological, simple. Varying with 
the subject, it is seldom tedious. The tautologies are the effect 
of Hebrew parallelism. Figures of speech are numerous. The 
author’s mastery of Greek appears throughout, and his skill is 
not less obvious. Wherever epithets seemed likely to give 
oratorical fullness or effect, they are accumulated. Thus Wis- 
dom is described by a great variety of adjectives selected and 
suitable. Twenty predicates are used in its delineation (vii. 21, 
22). It is an active energy of God in the physical and moral 
world, all-pervading, omnipresent (i. 7, vu. 7, 22; ix. 17, 
xu. 1). 

IX. TexT AND ANCIENT VERSIONS.—The Greek text has de- 
scended in a tolerably good condition. Some mistakes of tran- 
scribers may be occasionally corrected by critical documents. 
Only a few corruptions are so ancient and universal in MSS. as 
to make the original reading uncertain, as ἐκ μέσου μυσταθείας 
σου (xii. 6), where neither MSS. nor versions give assistance. 
The most copious apparatus of various readings is in Holmes 
and Parsons. Thilo’s collations of nine Paris MSS. were not 
published, except a small specimen.! Angelo Mai’s splendid 
edition contains the text of the old Roman edition slightly cor- 
rected here and there. 

The Latin edition in the Vulgate is older than Jerome. It 
is very literal, even so much so as to be occasionally unintel- 
ligible. Jerome’s language implies that he altered it very little. 
Its errors are few. Some of them are, ex nthilo for αὐτοσχεδίως 
(11. 2) ; guoniam antecedebat me ἰδία sapientia for ὅτι αὐτῶν ἠγεῖται 
σοφία (vii. 12); cum abundarent for ἀποροῦντες (xi. 5); ξίφος 
ὀξὺ taken as a nominative instead of the accusative (xviii. 16). 
A few unimportant additions to the Greek text are, nullum 
pratum sit, quod non pertranseat luxuria nostra (ii. 8); que ven- 
tura sunt ill et sciemus (11.17); talia dixerunt in inferno hi qut 
peccaverunt (v. 14); melior est samientia quam vires, et vir prudens 
quam fortis (vi. 1); dilgite lumen sapientiea omnes qui preestis 
popults (vi. 28) ; quicunque placuerunt tibt Domine a principio (ix. 
18) ; admirantes in finem ewxitus (xi. 14). There is but one re- 
markable example of omission (ii. 4). 

The Syriac version printed in the Polyglotts adheres to the 
Greek more closely at its commencement than at the close. It 
is freer and more paraphrastic than the Latin, contracting or 


1 Specimen exerce. critt. in Sapientiam Salomonis, 1825, Halle. 
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enlarging the original without any alteration of the sense. Its 
departures from the Greek, though numerous, are unimportant ; 
and many apparently peculiar readings are only the mistakes of 
copyists. The date of this version cannot be exactly discovered. 

The Arabic version in the Polyglotts adheres more closely to 
the Greek. It is literal for the most part, and never diverges 
into wide paraphrase, though sometimes explanatory. Its 
additions to the original are few and inconsiderable, as that 
of iii. 9. It may be characterised as a faithful and- good ver- 
sion. The date is uncertain. 

The Armenian version is probably the most literal. It fol- 
lows the Greek text word for word, and often imitates the play 
upon terms not unskilfully. The author was well acquainted 
with Greek; and few cases of misunderstanding it appear, as in 
iv. 2. The translation belongs to the fifth century, and is of 
inferior importance to none in the criticism and interpretation 
of the book. 

X. Canoniciry.—The first traces of the book belong to the 
apostolic period. Various New Testament writers shew an 
acquaintance with it. Wedo not say that they quote or use it 
formally. Their knowledge of it appears in influencing modes 
of thought and expression—in shaping descriptions and giving 
a certain complexion to them. Hence the allusions are not of a 
tangible or palpable kind which carries irresistible conviction to 
the mind. They are rather reminiscences, which suggest the 
idea of similarity to a thoughtful mind, but may be overlooked. 
Though they are denied by the opponents of the apocryphal 
books generally, as militating against a cherished principle, it 
is clear to many that they do exist. After the excellent essays 
of Nitzsch! in relation to the book of Wisdom and the New 
Testament, it is difficult to find a good reason for denyin 
numerous points of contact between our present apocrypha 
work and the apostolic Christian writers. The following are 
worthy of notice. The description of Wisdom in vii.-ix. was 
surely an antecedent step in the development of the Logos-doc- 
trine of John the apostle. Compare vill. 3 with John i. 1; and 
ix. 1 with John i. 8. Comp. Wisd. xvi. 5, etc., with John iii. 
14, 15; Wisd. xiii.-xv. with Rom. i. 20-82; Wisd. xi. 16 with 
Rom. i. 21; Wisd. xv. 7 with Rom. ix. 21; Wisd. xii. 20, 21, 
with Rom. ix. 22, 23; Wisd. xi. 24 with Rom. xi. 32; Wisd. 
xv. 1 with Rom. 11. 4; Wisd. in. 8 with 1 Cor. vi. 2; Wisd. 
1x. 15 with 2 Cor. v. 4; Wisd. v. 18-20 with Ephes. vi. 13-17; 
Wisd. iii. 18 with 1 Thess. iv. 138; Wisd. vi. 6, 24, etc., with 


1 In the preface to the list of lectures published as the programme of the summer 
Semester of the Berlin University for 1850; and in the Zeitschrift fiir christliches 
Wissenschaft. u. christl. Leben, 1850, Nos. 47-49. 
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James il. 13-16; Wisd. vii. 25, i. 4, with James iii. 15; Wisd. 
i. 5-7 with 1 Peter 1. 6, 7; Wisd. iii. 7 with 1 Peter ii. 12; 
Wisd. vii. 26 with Heb. 1. 3; Wisd. vii. 22-24 with Heb. iv. 
12,13; Wisd. ix. 8 with Heb. vii. 2, ix.11. It is necessary 
to compare all these places with one another in their phraseology 
as well as their sentiments. We cannot resolve the coincidences 
into a common Jewish education and manner of thinking, nor 
into the common use of Old Testament passages, as Grimm does.! 
Stier’s list includes more places than ours, and has not a few 
doubtful ones.? He has not been cautious enough; and there- 
fore Keerl? has pointed out some of his weaknesses, without 
however overthrowing his position. Scheckenburger and Kern 
in their works on James’s epistle had already shewn the allusions 
to Wisdom which it contains. Nitzsch and Bleek* have exhi- 
bited most judgment in their identification of designed resem- 
blances between Wisdom and the New Testament writers. 

After the New Testament, the earliest trace of the book is in 
Clement’s epistle to the Corinthians.® The supposed allusions 
in Barnabas® and in Hegesippus’ cannot be sustained. 

The Jewish canon never included the book of Wisdom. Jo- 
sephus and Philo do not quote it. Neither is it in the cata- 
logues of Origen, Jerome, Epiphanius, Athanasius, Cyril, and. 
others. Some have thought that Melito’s list in Eusebius® men- 
tions it; but the correct reading of the passage excludes it, 
which is, παροιμίαι ἥ καὶ σοφία, not ἡ καὶ copia. Σ᾿ οφία does 
not mean the book of Wisdom, but is another name for the 
Proverbs of Solomon.? A passage in the Muratorian canon is 
peculiar, where the book Sapientra is introduced. As this men- 
tion of the work occurs in connexion with the writings of the 
New Testament, it has sometimes been thought that Sapientia 
was a recent work by a recent writer, and ranked as to date with 
the others there spoken of. The place of the canon in which 
Sapientia occurs is corrupt. Bunsen! supposes that the epistle 
to the Hebrews had been mentioned as written by some friend of 
Paul’s immediately before the words, “et sapientia ab amicis 
Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta.’’ If this were so, the 
Wisdom of Solomon means the book of Proverbs as having been 
similarly compiled by friends of Solomon. The fact that the 


1 Commentar ueber das Buch der Weisheit, Einleitung, p. xx. 

2 Die Apokryphen, pp. 18-22. 8 Die Apokryphenfrage, p. 49, et seqq. 
πὶ Ueber die Stellung der Apokryphen, reprinted from ihe Studien und Kritiken, p. 

» et seqq. 

5 κα 27. onlin Wisd. xi. 22, and xii. 12. © Cap. ix. 

7 Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles., 11. 28. See Heinichen, vol, i., p. 170. 

8 Hist. Eccles., iv. 26. 

® See Heinichen’s note to his edition of Eusebius’s history, vol. i., p. 404. 

10 Hippolytus and his Age, vol. ii., p. 135, et 8644. 
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book of Proverbs, or the latter part of it at least, was written 
out by the men of Hezekiah (οἱ φίλοι ᾿Εξεκίου, LXX. xxv. 1), 
establishes a connexion between the Muratorian fragment and 
the Proverbs. The author of the Muratorian canon misunder- 
stood, or misinterpreted from want of recollection, the Greek 
words in Prov. xxv. 1, by putting the friends of Solomon for the 
friends of Hezekiah. Credner and Wieseler read ut for e¢ before 
Sapientia. According to this the text intimates that a similar 
value belongs to the epistles just mentioned as to the Wisdom of 
Solomon, which did not proceed from himself, but from friends 
of his. This is an improbable explanation. We prefer apply- 
ing Sapientia Salomonis to the book of Proverbs, which was 
often called ἡ σοφία by early Christian writers. The apocry- 
phal book of Wisdom was perhaps not meant by Sapientia Salo- 
monis in the Muratonian canon. Credner himself subsequently 
doubted the correctness of his former explanation of Sapientia.* 
Many of the fathers and early Christians used the book of Wisdom 
like the canonical writings, giving it the same value and autho- 
rity. Some of them indeed, as Jerome, made the distinction that 
it might be employed for the edification of the people, and not 
to establish ecclesiastical doctrines; but the distinction was not 
commonly observed. Thus Clement of Alexandria applies to 
the book the introductory phrase, ἡ θεία σοφία λέγει" and in 
another place, Solomon says. Origen refers to it as ὁ θεῖος λόγος, 
the divine word.® Tertullian quotes it;* and Cyprian says of it, 
By Solomon the Holy Spirit speaking.© Both term it the Wisdom 
of Solomon. Cyril also refers to it as such. Hippolytus quotes 
a passage (11. 12-16), calling it Solomon’s, and speaks of the 
writer as the prophet.’ Athanasius quotes it as Scripture.® 
Epiphanius often adduces it against the Gnostics, employing the 
expressions, Solomon says, As the Scripture says, As the most 
blessed of the prophet says.® Eusebius appeals to 3 Kings (1 
Kings in Hebrew) and the book of Wisdom as θεία γραφή, 
divine Scripture. He also refers to the latter as a θεῖον λογίον, 
divine oracle. Hilary refers to the anonymous author as ὦ 
prophet Augustine says of Sirach and Wisdom that, since they 
deserved to be received authoritatively, they are to be numbered 
among the prophetical books. In another work he says of Wis- 
dom that it deserved to be read in the church for so many years.’* 


1 In Baur and Zeller’s Jahrbiicher, 111. p. 301. 

2 Stromata iv. 16, p. 609, ed. Potter. - 8. Contra Celsum, iii., 72. 

4 Advers. Valentinian, c. 2. δ Exhortat. Martyr, 12. 

6 Catech. ix., p. 127. 7 Ed. de Lagarde, p. 67. 55. Orat. iti., tom. i., p. 580. 

® Comp. Adv. Haeres, L.i., vol. i, pp. 580, 643; Lib. iii, p. 573; Lib. 1v., pp. 
7138, 607, ed. Petav. Colon., 1682. 

10 Prep. Evang., Lib. iv. 33, Lib. i. 9. il Vol. i., p. 545, ed. Benedict, 1730, 

12 De Doctrina Christiana, ii. 8. 13 De Preedestinat. Sanctorum, cap. xiv. 29. 
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He uses it as canonical Scripture, quoting ix. 9 in his De civi- 
tate, xvi. Isidore of Seville afhrms that in the church Eccle- 
siasticus and Wisdom possessed the same authority with the 
other canonical books.1 Ambrose quotes Wisd. iv. 8, 9, with 
the formula “Scripture says.”* The third Council of Carthage 
put it among the canonical writings; and the Council of Trent 
did the same at a later period. 


1 In libros Vet. et Nov. Testamen. procemia, vol. v., p. 158, ed. Migne, 
3 De Jacob et vita beata, 11. 8, ed. Maur, vol. i., p. 470, 
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I. Trrtz.—The Greek title of this book as found in Greek 
MSS. and fathers, is Σοφία ᾿Ιησοῦ υἱοῦ Zespay, the Wisdom of 
Jesus son of Sirach, or abbreviated, Σοφία Sipay. The Latin 
title is Sapientia Salomonis, liber Jesu filit Sirach, and subse- 
quently Ecclesiasticus, an ecclesiastical reading-book, shewing that 
it was probably used in the churches, as may be inferred from 
statements of Jerome and Rufinus. Fritzsche conjectures that 
the last title became usual after the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. Some suppose that the Latin title was given to distin- 
guish the book from Ecclesiastes, which it partially resembles. 
The Greek fathers sometimes called it πανάρετος σοφία or λόγος, 
treasure of all virtue. It has been inferred from Jerome’s lan- 
guage in his preface to Proverbs that the original title was 


p Sein proverbs. But this was not in all probability the title 


given to the work by the author himself. An older one seems 
to have been MIM “AP or simply MIN Wisdom. But in the 
Talmudic time the title Ὁ Ὁ frequently accompanied with 
M0’ proverbs of Solomon, is the usual one. In the Midrashim 
it is also quoted as ND 13 Ben Sira, abridged from the wisdom 
or proverbs of Jesus, son of Sirach. 

II. Contents AND pDivision.—The nature of the contents 
makes it very difficult to distribute them into parts or sec- 
tions. No general plan is observable, nor does a continuous 
thread run through the whole. The materials are miscella- 
neous, and were evidently written without much regard to 
order. The book is not characterised by unity and method. 
Yet we should not, with Bertholdt, call it a rhapsody. It is 
rather a collection of sentences and proverbs. Tetens' conjec- 
tures that the writer has followed the order of the decalogue in 
the delivery of his moral precepts; but this is incorrect. And 


1 Disquisitiones generales in Sapientiam Jesu Siracide, p. 51, et seqq. 


᾿ 
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when Sonntag explains the want of connection partly by dis- 
order afterwards introduced among the separate sections, partly 
by the peculiar form in which it has come down to our time, 
viz., a mere rough outline intended to be filled up and moulded 
into a whole, the hypothesis is inadmissible.! 

_ Eichhorn divides the work into three parts: 1.-xxlil.; ΧΧΊΥ.- 
xlii. 14; xlii. 15-1. 24; and supposes that they were at first dis- 
tinct works which the author afterwards united.? Formidable 
objections lie against this view, as Bretschneider has shewn.* 

Scholz discovers twelve sections with peculiar inscriptions.’ 

Ewald thinks that the final author made two older works on 
proverbs the foundation of his book: viz., the first, chaps. 1.-xv1. 
21, written in the fourth century before Christ, and charac- 
terised by calmness and simplicity ; the second, xvi. 22-xxxv. 
22, composed in the third century before Christ, and exhibiting 
greater passionateness as well as acuteness; the third, which 1s 
Ben Sira’s own, extends from xxxvi. 23 to li., except xxxix. 12- 
35 belonging to the author of the second book.® The critic’s 
usual ingenuity appears in this investigation of the composition 
and unity of the whole work. But we are unable to adopt his 
hypothesis, to which Keil has made several pertinent objec- 
tions.® 

Fritzsche divides the book into seven sections : Viz., 1.-xvi. 21 ; 
Xvl. 22-xxui. 17; xxiv. l-xxx. 24; xxxiil. 12-xxxvi. 16a, xxx- 
25-27; xxx. 28-xxxiii. 11, xxxvi. 160-22; xxxvi. 23-xxxix. 11; 
xxxix. 12-xlii. 14; xhi. 15-1. 26. An epilogue, 1. 27-29, and 
an appendix, li. 1-30, follow.? This is a clumsy and most arti- 
ficial distribution. Every division like it which makes the 
twenty-first verse of the sixteenth chapter terminate a book or 
ihe is improbable, because the context there does not admit 
of it. 

No proper separation of the parts can be made before the end 
of the forty-third chapter. Hence we divide the whole into two 
sections—chaps. 1.-xli., and xliv.-li. The last chapter is a sort 
of appendix. The first of these divisions resembles the Proverbs 
of Solomon and the book of Wisdom. It contains encomiums 
‘on wisdom and exhortations to follow it, with numerous rules of 
life and conduct adapted to the different ages, conditions, and 
relations of men. These are arranged in order, but are often 
interrupted, so that the same things return in different places. 


1 Commentatio de Jesu Siracide Ecclesiastico non libro, sed libri farragine, 1779, 
8vo. 

2 Einleitung in ἃ. A hiscen Schriften, u. s. w., p. 50, et seqq. 

3 Liber Jesus Siracides Prolegostionia, p. 18, et seqq. 

4 Kinleitung, vol. iii., p. 183, et seqq. 

5 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iv., p. 300, et seqq. 6 Kinleitung, p. 714. 

7 Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, v., Einleitung, p. xxxii. 
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Is it-not probable that the book was written at different times 
by the author? May he not have composed it in pieces, at dis- 
tant intervals? Why should we look for a plan and arrange- 
ment in it which suit our ideas in this remote age and country ? 
The writer was evidently a practical, not a speculative, man. 
He intended to set forth maxims relating to the conduct of life 
—principles and examples bearing upon men’s business and cir- 
cumstances. No doubt several transpositions and corruptions 
adhere to our oldest and best translations. The Hebrew work 
as it came from Ben Sirach’s hands was in a much better state 
than it is now. In substance, however, it was the same. Nor 
is there any good reason for supposing that whole chapters have 
been displaced. Our acuteness is sometimes applied to the 
restoration of a work which does not need it; although it may 

ive a better form than it had at first. In this way the book of 
Rirach could be mended without much difficulty. But we fear 
to attempt its re-arrangement, lest injustice be done to Sirach 
himself. 

After the origin and superior excellence of wisdom are set 
forth in the first chapter, the author admonishes to righteous- 
ness and the fear of God; to confidence in His aid, and resist- 
ance to temptations. The good fruits of such conduct, and the 
disastrous results of the opposite, are shewn (ii.). The fifth 
commandment of the decalogue is adduced, and the blessing or 
curse attending its observance or neglect described. Obstinacy 
and pride of heart are censured; while prudence, almsgiving, 
and beneficence are recommended (ili. l-iv. 11). Wisdom is 
again introduced as the subject of praise, together with the love 
of truth, and other virtues. The writer sets forth the leading 
virtues, and exhorts his readers to practise them; while he 
censures the opposite vices and describes their consequences. 
Among other things, Sirach treats of moderation, and excess in 
eating and drinking (xxxi. 12-31, xxxvii. 28-31), and the 
honour due to the physician (xxxviii. 1-15). He gives pru- 
dential rules respecting intercourse with others, especially supe- 
riors (xiii. 1-18); recommends cheerfulness, contentment, and 
freedom from anxious care (xxx. 21-25, xxxvii. 18,19). The 
ραν, ὑμς topic, however, is wisdom, whose excellence and 
ruits are praised. It came forth from the mouth of the Most 
High and covered the earth as a cloud, compassed the circuit of 
heaven, and walked in the bottom of the deep, got a possession 
in every people and nation, and took up its permanent abode in 
Israel aie | | 

The second part is occupied with praises of the patriarchs and 
renowned forefathers of the Jews, who were distinguished by 
active zeal for the theocracy, and manifested themselves as 
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instruments in the hands of Jehovah, through whom He was 
exalted among His people. A prayer setting forth Jehovah’s 
goodness and faithfulness closes the book (xliv.-li.). 

III. Nature oF THE conTENTS.—The book is of considerable 
value and interest, as shewing the ethics of the Jews after the 
exile. Its resemblance to the Proverbs of Solomon in matter 
and form is apparent. Here Wisdom is described as the source 
of all happiness. Chaps. i.-ix., xxiv., are based upon the old 
Proverbs (1.-ix.). The morality embodied in the work is founded 
upon the belief of the recompense in this life, like that of the 
Proverbs. Neither the doctrine of the resurrection, nor any 
future state of reward and punishment appears. The view taken 
of the world is a prudential one. Yet the precepts are valuable 
and excellent. That they do not reach very far, nor penetrate 
beyond the best form of. Judaism, is natural in the circum- 
stances. The commands: of God are held forth as requiring 
obedience, and individual virtues are recommended; but with 
this piety are connected happiness, a good name, and a refined 
eudemonism which still savour of the earthly and material. 
The writer was a man of reflection and culture. He had studied 
the manners of the age with the calmness and attention of a 

hilosopher. He had thought much on the varied aspects of 

uman life, and has embodied in his book the result of his own 
experience. He has also drawn from the writings of older 
moralists. For the most part he has addressed himself to the 
middle class, seldom rising to the consideration of those in 
higher stations. Only once does he speak to the workmaster 
and artificer, the physician and the learned (xxxviii.); twice to 
princes and rulers (x.). The book is not without defects. Dark- 
ness is mixed here and there with its light. The prejudices of 
old times appear along with recent ideas. Thus God is rudely 
represented as taking vengeance, using for that purpose fire, 
hail, famine, the winds, etc. (xxxix. 28, etc.). Hatred against 
national enemies, for whose destruction prayer is uttered, appears 
in xxxvi. 2, etc. Alms have great value assigned to them 
(xxix, 9-13). His dogmatic theology is defective and erro- 
neous. The Messianic delineations are general and indefinite, 
containing nothing of the Messiah’s person or kingdom. The 
writer, however, hoped for a speedy deliverance from the oppres- 
sion of the heathen, with the re-establishment of his country- 
men in peace and prosperity, after Elias hud appeared. Messi- 
anic hopes are expressed in iv. 15; x. 13-17; xi. 5, etc. ; xxxii. 
17-19; xxxii. 1-12; xxxvi. 17-238; xxxvii. 25; xxxix. 23; 
xlviii. 10, ete. 

Stier is so enthusiastic in his view of the book that he terms 
any moderate estimate of its value, like that now given, ration- 
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alist or half rationalist. He will have it that Sirach comments 
on the Proverbs of Solomon; and deprecates the attachment of 
blame to its precepts or its morality. But he is blinded by 
excessive zeal in the matter.! 

It is not very clear that the work contains traces of Alex- 
andrian theosophy. Gfrérer, who holds that it does, refers to 
the twenty-fourth chapter as presenting the Alexandrian idea of 
Wisdom, and so totally different from other places where Wis- 
dom is celebrated (i. 1-10; iv. 11-19; vi. 17-37; xiv. 20-27), 
that it was not written by the same author. Daehne himself, 
who repudiates Gfrorer’s notion of Alexandrian elements in the 
twenty-fourth chapter, is compelled to recognize them in a few 
places, where he arbitrarily assumes interpolation on the part of 
the author’s grandson and translator. Fritzsche finds only two 

oints which are apparently of Alexandrian origin, viz., in xvii. 
14, the sentiment that Jehovah has assigned a guardian angel to 
every nation, but reigns Himself in Israel. This is found in 
Deut. xxxii. 8, . Again, in xliv. 16, Enoch appears a 
type of repentance, as in Philo, Gen. v. 24.4 Philo allegorises 
there. Fritzsche need not be so anxious to explain these two 
ideas apart from Alexandrianism. Though the Palestinian 
mind is reflected in the substance and form of the book, the 
influence of Greek philosophy is observable at times. A few 
phenomena point to Egyptian culture, from whose spirit the 
Jews in Palestine could not be wholly separate, though the phi- 
losophic sentiments of the Alexandrian Jews were very different 
from the old type of Hebrew belief that forms the essence of 
the book. | 

IV. AvutHor anp DaTE.—The writer calls himself Jesus the 
son of Sirach of Jerusalem (1. 27), which is all the information 
we have about him. Grotius thinks he was a physician, because 
xxxvili. 1-15 contains an encomium on physicians; and others 
suppose him such from rules of health being given (xxxi. 21, 
22), and from evidences of pathological knowledge (xxiii. 16, 
17; xxv. 17; xxvi. 12; xxx. 24; xxxi. 20). Linde® conjec- 
tures that he was a priest, because the Hebrew priests were also 
physicians. George Syncellus® calls him high priest of the 
Jews, and thus he is identified with Jason or Jesus. The cha- 
racter of Jason does not agree with the writer’s. How could 
one who purchased the high priest’s office from Antiochus 


1 Die Apokryphen, p. 49, et £004, 1853. 

3 Philo und die Alexandrinische Theologie, zweiter Theil, p. 32, et 5644. 

8. Geschichtliche Darstellung der Jiidisch-Alexandrinische Religion’s-philosophie, 
zweite Abtheilung, p. 141, et eeq4. 

4 Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen 5, p. xxxv. Einleitung. 

δ Uebersetzung des Buches Jesus Sirachs Sobn, Einleitung, p. 8. 

86. Chronographia, p. 276, 
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Epiphanes, who set aside his own brother, Onias ITI., and began 
to introduce heathen customs into Judea, write a work which 
speaks so respectfully of Mosaism? Or how could he recom- 
mend rectitude, order, and goodness? We can hardly suppose 
that the author was a priest, though he counsels esteem towards 
the priests (vii. 29-31), and praises Aaron and Simon highly 
xlv. 1): 

The time he lived in cannot be easily ascertained. His eulogy 
of great men terminates with Simon the high priest. But there 
were two Simons priests, Simon the Just, in the reign of Ptolemy 
Lagi, about 300 B.c., and Simon 11., in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor, 217-195 B.c. 

In favour of Simon I., it is urged that the great encomium 
passed upon Simon shews that he was a renowned high priest, 
which Simon II. was not; that he was the deliverer of his 
people from destruction, whereas no deliverance was necessary 
in the time of Simon II. ; that Hellenism, the enemy of Judaism, 
had made great progress under the sons of Tobias when Simon 
II. lived, whereas the book never alludes to this; and that 
Simon L., so great and good, could not be passed over in silence. 
These considerations are not valid evidence. One of them is 
incorrect, viz., that Simon is spoken of as the deliverer of his 
people from destruction. He is not so mentioned. Simon is 
noticed as one that fortified the city against besieging, and took 
care of the temple (1. 4). This agrees better with the later time 
of the second Simon, because Ptolemy Philopator, contemporary 
of Simon 11., persecuted the Jews, according to the third book of 
Maccabees. In the days of Simon I., and immediately after, 
the people were undisturbed by foreign aggression. Nothing 
more is known about Simon I. than that he was a pious man, 
whose merits were great in relation to literature and science. 
How can it be accounted for that, in all the laudations of Simon, 
no allusion is made either to his surname the pious, or to his 
literary merit? Is not this an indication that Simon II. is 
meant? The encomiums bestowed ignore the very qualities for 
which Simon I. was distinguished. 

The notice m the prologue prefixed to the work by the 
writer’s grandson who translated it into Greek, states that he 
came into Egypt in the thirty-eighth year, when Euergetes was 
king. Was this Euergetes first son and successor of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus 11. (247-222 3.c.), or Euergetes II. Physcon (145- 
116 p.c.)? The Greek words ἐν τῷ ay bbe καὶ τριακοστῷ ἔτει 
ἐπὶ τοῦ Εὐεργέτον βασώχέως can only mean here “ in the thirty- 
eighth year of Euergetes’s reign,” not in the thirty-eighth year 
of the writer’s age. No one would use the words as they stand 
in the context in any other sense. To speak of age in such a 
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connection would be totally irrelevant. We are therefore sur- 
prised that Jahn and Winer should understand it of the author’s 
own age. Our translation is not at variance with the gramma- 
tical structure of the sentence, though it makes better Greek to 
translate ‘‘in the thirty-eighth year of his age.’’ The context, 
not grammar, fixes the meaning. The ey ee year of 
Euergetes cannot apply to Euergetes I., who only reigned 
twenty-five years, but to Euergetes II., who, if his co-regency 
with Philometor be taken into account, reigned longer than that 
time (170-116 B.c.). By subtracting 38 years from 170 we get 
131 s.c. Thus the grandson made his translation about 130 B.c. 
Allowing fifty years for the interval between grandfather and 
grandson, we bring the composition of the original to 180 B.c. 
This agrees with the fact implied in the description of Simon, 
that the Ben Sirach had seen the high priest, or was almost con- 
temporary with him. The latter was fresh in the recollection of 
his countrymen at the time. After Nehemiah he was the most 
prominent individual that arrested the attention, because his 
practical measures reached to the writer’s time and were felt. 
Thus we put Ben Sirach under Ptolemy Philometor, and the 
grandson under Euergetes II. 

This view is much more probable than that of Cornelius ἃ 
Lapide, Natalis Alexander, Goldhagen, Jahn, Welte, Scholz, 
etc., viz., that the book was written about 300-280, and the 
translation made about 230-220, supposing that Simon I. is 
ane in the fiftieth chapter, and Euergetes I. by the trans- 
ator. 

Hitzig thinks that Sirach wrote during the Maccabean 
struggle for freedom about 170 s.c.' This is deduced from 
some passages which that critic identifies with specific par- 
ticulars in history, but incorrectly (iv. 28, x. 8-10, xxxii. 22, 
etc., xxxili, 1-13, xxxvi. 13-17). The book contains no proper 
evidence of the effect of the Syrian persecution under Epiphanes, 
else it would have had other exhortations, and breathed hopes 
of deliverance resembling those in Daniel. 

V. LANGUAGE IN WHICH THE WORK WAS WRITTEN.—The pro- 
logue of the grandson states that the book was written in 
Hebrew. Jerome also affirms that he saw the Hebrew original, 
which had the title Ὁ Ὁ proverbs or moral maxims. It has 
been doubted, however, by Scaliger, Bretschneider, and others, 
whether Jerome really had the original document before him. 
They think that it may have been a Syriac or Chaldee version 
in Hebrew letters. There is some reason for entertaining these 
doubts, if with Lowth, Eichhorn, and Bretschneider, we under- 


1 Die Psalmen, vol..i., p. 118. 
VOL. 111. 27 
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stand Hebrew to have been the original language. But if the 
word Hebraicum used by Jerome, and its corresponding ‘Efpaiori 
in the prologue, mean Syro-Chaldaic, as they may do, there is 
nothing against Jerome’s having the original in his.hands. We 
believe that the original was Hebrew not Aramezan, because the 
numerous quotations from the book in the Talmud and Midra- 
shim are in Hebrew. Jerome probably saw merely an Ara- 
meean version in Hebrew letters, and hastily looking at it mis- 
took it for the original. 

The character of the Greek diction employed in the transla- 
tion shews that it is a stiff and slavish imitation of the Hebrew. 
The structure is Hebraic. The parallelism of members shews ἃ 
Jew thinking in his own tongue. The translator has often fol- 
lowed the order of the Hebrew, putting together words and sen- 
tences with great care to represent the original as exactly as 
possible. He has thus sacrificed elegance to literality. Accord- 
ingly, the Greek can be easily rendered back into Hebrew which 
would have all the appearance of an original. This remark is 
verified by Lowth’s Hebrew translation of the twenty-fourth 
chapter, containing a description of wisdom personified ; where 
the elegant critic ‘has endeavoured as much as possible to pre- 
serve or rather restore the form and character of the original.”! 
Fritzsche has also given one, agreeing almost verbally with 
Lowth’s, though made independently.? 

Misunderstandings of the Hebrew appear in the Greek, as in 
xxv. 15, οὐκ ἔστι κεφαλὴ ὑπέρ κεφαλὴν ὄφεως. Here κεφαλὴ 
stands for Y/N" poison, but was supposed to mean YN the head. 
In vi. 22 we read, ‘“‘ Wisdom is according to her name, and she is 
not manifest unto many,” where there is an allusion to the 
Arabic ple to know, in Hebrew to be hid. This cannot apply to 


the Greek word σοφία, but to the Hebrew my. In xxiv. 27 
stand the words, “ He maketh the doctrine of knowledge appear 
as the light, and as Geon in the time of vintage.” The term 
φῶς is wrongly used, for the original was "INJ=N"D as in 
Amos vii. ὃ, meaning like the Nile. In xxi. 12 we have the 
noun πικρία bitterness; whereas the context requires rebellion. 
The translator confounded MV) bitterness, and MVD rebellion. 
In xliii. 8 it is said with respect to σελήνη the moon, μὴν κατὰ 
τὸ ὄνομα αὐτῆς ἐστιν, where μήν must represent [7" month, and 
σελήνη, FI) moon. 

_ VI. Transtations.—The Greek translation was made by ἃ 
Palestinian Jew as we infer from the prologue, where it is said 
that Jesus son of Sirach came to Egypt at a certain time, and 


1 Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, p. 207, et seqq., Stowe’s edition. 
2 In the Exeget. Handbuch zu d. Apok., v., p, 134, et seqq. 
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there rendered the book into Greek. The translator does not 
give his name; but the author of the Synopsis Sacre Scripture 
in Athanasius’s works, Epiphanius, and others, call him Jesus 
son of Sirach. This may have been a conjecture on their part. 
Some have thought that he added the fifty-first chapter. If so, 
he must have written it in Greek; whereas it bears the character 
of the rest. 

The second prologue in the Complutensian Polyglott and the 
Vulgate is taken from the Synopsis Sacre Scripture. It pro- 
ceeded from a Christian hand, and contains little else than con- 
jectures. A very few Greek MSS. have it. It is printed by 
Linde, Bretschneider, Augusti, Apel, etc. 

The Greek text has suffered great corruption and interpola- 
tion, partly from its frequent use in the Greek church, partly 
from other causes. Its rectification at the present day is a hope-. 
less task. The varieties in Greek MSS. have naturally passed 
into editions. Thus in the Sixtine edition x. 21, xi. 15, 16, 
xvi. 15, 16, are omitted. The last chapter is wanting in many 
MSS. and editions. The Complutensian has the additions xvi. 
10; xix. 2, 3, 5, 18, 19, 21; xxui. 6, etc.; xxui. 5, etc.; xxv. 
16; xxvi. 19, 27. The different arrangement of sections from 
chap. xxx. 25 and onwards in the Vatican, Alexandrian, and 
Aldine text on the one hand, and the Complutensian, Paris, and 
ee editions on the other, may be seen in the following 
table :— 


VATICAN AND OTHERS. COMPLUTENSIAN AND OTHERS, 
Chap. xxx. 25-40. Chap. xxxiil. 17-32. 

» XXX. » XXXIV. 

» XXXL. ». XXXV. 

» XXXiil. » XXXVI. 

» xxxil. 18. » xxx. 25. 

» XXXIV. » XXX. 

» XXXV. » XXX. 

»  xxxvi. 1-15. »  xxxin. 1-16. 

»  xxxvi. 17-31. » xxx. 14-28. 


These variations and many others, for there is hardly a verse 
that does not present some discrepancy in the Greek MSS., can- 
not have been owing entirely to transcribers’ mistakes. In 
most cases they arose from design. Many additions have been 
taken from the fathers by transcribers or readers. Bendtsen! 
has tried to shew that various interpolations in the Compluten- 
sian owe their origin to Clement of Alexandria. They are 


1 Specimen exercitationum criticarum in Vet. Test. libros Apocryphos e scriptis 
patrum et antiquis versionibus, etc., p. 32, et seqq. 
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found at least in his works. The Vatican is the purest text. 
The Greek fathers must have had a text which differed con- 
siderably from ours; as the writings of Origen, Clement, and 
Chrysostom shew. 

The Latin version in the Vulgate is older than Jerome, and 
unrevised by him. It is rude and barbarous, departing largely 
from the Greek text. The Greek copy from which it was made 
must have been disfigured by additions, omissions, alterations, 
and transpositions. The translator endeavoured to be literal, 
but could not always understand the original, and blundered 
accordingly. Bretschneider has adduced many proofs of its 
Greek origin, such as words left untranslated.! Cornelius a 
Lapide? and Sabatier? conjectured that the translator rendered 
from the Hebrew original. Bengel* compared the first and 
thirty-fourth chapters in Greek and Latin, to shew the proba- 
bility of this view. But he is obliged to admit that the trans- 
lator used the Greek as a help. De Wette does not decide ;° 
and Welte® agrees with Bengel. There is little doubt, however, 
that the original was Greek, as Bretschneider proved. Pro- 
bably this old Latin version dates from the beginning of the 
second century. The Latin fathers of the second and third cen- 
turies quote from it. 

The Syriac version printed in the Polyglotts departs in many 
ways, both from the Greek and Latin. Some, as Bendtsen and 
Bertholdt, suppose that it was made from the Hebrew text. 
This is incorrect. It was taken from the Greek, but from an 
altered and corrupt recension of it. The date is uncertain. 

Another Syriac version of the book in the Syro-Hexaplar 
codex at Milan is furnished with Origen’s critical signs. If 
any proper examination of it has been made, it is still unprinted. 
The Arabic version slavishly follows the Syriac, and was evi- 
dently made from it. 

; The Aramean version contains the work in a very mutilated 
orm. 

The English version was made from the Complutensian Greek, 
with the aid of the old Latin. 

VII. AvurHorITY AND POSITION ASSIGNED TO THE BOOK.— 
Some have thought that the earliest use of the book is found in 
the New Testament, especially in James’s Epistle. It is alleged 
that there are various allusions which shew that the earliest 
Christian writers were acquainted with it. The similarity, how- 


1 Liber Jesu Siracidee Greece, p. 699, et seqq. 

2 Comment. in Ecclesiasticum, p. 20. 

8 Biblior. Sacror. vers. antiq., vol. ii., p. 390. 

4 Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen Literatur, vol. vii., p. 832, et seqq. 
§ Einleitung, p. 469. : 6 Einleitung, p. 216. | 
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ever, between passages in our book and the New Testament may 
be otherwise explained. A common oral tradition may have 
been the source of both; or similarity of topics led to similar 
modes of expression. The likeness is not very definite; and 
therefore some have doubted whether the sacred writers actually 
employed the book. The nearest approach to an apparent quo- 
tation is James i. 19, from Sir. v. 11 and iv. 29. Others are 
Sir. u. 15, comp. John xiv. 23; Sir. xxix. 15, comp. Luke xvi. 9; 
Sir. xi. 10, comp. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10; Sir. xxxiii. 13, comp. Rom. 
ix. 21; Sir. xi. 18, 19, comp. Luke xii. 19; Sir. xv. 16, comp. 
Matt. xix. 17; Sir. xxv. 11, comp. James iii. 2; Sir. xxxy. 11, 
comp. 2 Cor. ix. 7.. Some of these places are irrelevant, others 
are pertinent. In some the writers did draw from the book, 
both in idea and word, though Keerl stoutly denies it.1 Here 
we must carefully avoid the opposite extremes of Stier and 
Keerl, the former of whom finds allusions that are uncertain, 
while the latter denies such as are tolerably plain. Bleek takes 
the safe medium.? In Barnabas and the Apostolic Constitutions 
(Ep. 19, Constitut. v. 11) Sir. iv. 31 seems to have been in the 
writers’ thoughts. 

It has been said that this book is quoted in the Jewish church, 
even by Jose Ὁ. Jochananan (150 B.c.) and Simon Ὁ. Shetach 
(100 3.c.). The Jews excluded it from their canonical Scrip- 
tures. The Talmud quotes passages from it, and yet forbids it 
to be read, referring it, with some other books of the same kind, 
to the DYSA DAD external books (uncanonical), The work 
was held in repute by the Jews, as we see from the way in 
which it is mentioned, and the application of its contents. 
Weighty authorities in the Palestinian church, such as Rab, 
Jochanan, Elasar, Rabba bar Mare, sometimes appeal to it in 
the same way as they do to the sacred writings; and at the 
beginning of the fourth century it was even reckoned by them 
among the cethubim. So Rab (Erubin 65 a.), R. Chanina (i. 1), 
and the Babylonian Talmud (Berachoth 48 a.), Rabba bar 
Mare (Baba Kama (i. 1), and Eliahu Rabba in Jalkut (Gen. 
Jj. 23 d.). A few unfavourable opinions of the Jews, such 
as those in Thos. Jadaim ec. ii. and the Midrash on Coheleth xii, 
are of no weight against these authorities.® About forty sen- 
tences from Ben Sira, usually in an abbreviated form, are found 
in different Rabbinical books up to the fifth century a.p. This 
list includes anonymous citations; and contams several now 
wanting in the Greek and Syriac versions. All but three are 


1 Die Apokryphenfrage aufs neue beleuchtet, p. 54, et seqq. 

2 Ueber die Stellung der Apokryphen des alten Testaments im christlichen Kanon, 
reprinted from the Studien und Kritiken. 

3 Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage, p. 101, et seqq. 
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in Hebrew. They are enumerated by Zunz. The book is not 
in the lists of canonical writings given by Josephus, Melito, 
Origen, and Jerome. It was much read in the early churches ; 
and Athanasius states that it was put into the hands of catechu- 
mens as a moral catechism. Augustine says of the two books of 
Wisdom and Sirach (De doctr. Christ. 11. 8), “qui quoniam in 
auctoritatem recipi meruerunt, inter propheticos numerandi sunt ;”’ 
and in another work (De Civitate Dei, xvi. 20), “‘eos in auc- 
toritatem maxime occidentalis antiquitus recepit ecclesia... . 
sed adversus contradictores non tanta auctoritate proferuntur 
quze scripta non sunt in canone Judzorum.” But he afterwards 
retracted these ideas. Jerome expresses himself cautiously and 
critically, that the book should be used only for the edification 
of the people, and not to confirm the authority of ecclesiastical 
doctrines. But although the fathers usually asserted that the 
work was not of equal authority with those in the canon they 
used it in the same way as the fatter. Thus Origen cites it as 
Scripture. So does Ambrose.? Epiphanius calls it Scripture ;3 
Cyprian, divine Scripture ;* and in quoting it he uses, the Holy 
Spirit’ says. Athanasius himself uses it in doctrinal polemics, 
applying to it τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος εἰρημένα in relation to xv. 
9.6 At the council of Trent, it was formally put into the canon. 

VIII. Cottecrions or Ben Srra’s proverss.— Ben Sira’s 
Alphabet or Book is the title of a small book of proverbs first 
mentioned by R. Nathan. It contains a double series of pro- 
verbs alphabetically arranged, one in Chaldee, the other in 
Hebrew. The latter consists of the sayings cited in the Talmud, 
with a few others. The fabulous and later predominates in the 
former part. It was published at Constantinople, 1519, and 
elsewhere. Drusius also published a collection of proverbs 
belonging to Ben Sira, which contains genuine sayings, with 
others later than the Jewish author. That the Ben Sira of 
the Talmud and of these collections is identical with the author 
of Kcclesiasticus is unquestionable.? Bartolocci was wrong in 
denying it.§ But the writer’s name became famous in the 

omic literature of the Hebrews, as Solomon’s did in earlier 
iterature of the same kind; and therefore maxims which 
harmonised in spirit were subsequently associated with his. His 
name recommended them all. His own are generally superior 
in value and excellence. The later ones are often trifling and 
puerile. The dialect, too, in which they are expressed is impure, 
and mixed with Greek words. 


1 Homil. 9 in Ezech. * De Bono Mortis, 8. ὃ Adversus Heres., lib. i., p. 72. 
4 De Mortal., p. 297. & De Opere et Eleemos, p. 304. 

6 Epist. ad episcop. Aigypt., vol. i., p. 272. 
7 Dukes, Rabbinische Blumenlese, p. 31. 5 Bibliotheca Rabbinica, vol. i., p. 684. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF BARUCH. 


I. Contents.—The first epistle of Baruch is printed in the 
Paris and London Polyglotts, in Syriac and Latin. It is also 
in Ῥ, Delagarde’s Syriac Apocrypha. It is addressed to the 
nine tribes and a-half beyond the river Euphrates, assuring 
them that they need not despair or be unduly cast down by 
seeing their enemies prospering. Their sufferings would only 
be for a season. God would speedily interfere and deliver them 
from their distresses. 

There are two chapters in the book or epistle. 

II. AvrHoRSHIP AND DATE.—It has been thought that it was 
written by a Jew in the second century before Christ. In 
favour of this opinion it is said that in i. 13-15 a story is told 
of God sending angels from heaven to destroy the forts and 
walls of Jerusalem, and to hide some of the eens of the temple, 
lest Nebuchadnezzar should have the glory of destroying the 
sanctuary by his own power; that there 1s an admonition to 
adhere strictly to the law of Moses; and that there is an injunc- 
tion upon the Jews to transmit the epistle to their posterity 
along with the law of Moses, for the purpose of being publicly 
read at their fasts. Such reasoning shews, it is alleged, that 
the work was written by a Jew; and that he lived about the 
middle of the second century before Christ is inferred from the 
readers being exhorted to be patient under sufferings from the 
Gentiles, to wait for the day of judgment which was very near, 
and from the frequent reference to a future life. 

As the writer personates Baruch, these characteristics are 
required by verisimilitude. The Christian element appears 
but little, because it would have been incongruous. The 
Hagadic story about the angels destroying the walls and forts 
is consistent with Christian authorship, because we know how 
superstitious many Christians have been. The other particulars 
specified arise from the design of the writer to personate Baruch 
speaking to his countrymen at a certain period and in peculiar 
circumstances. At the close the readers are exhorted to pre- 
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pare themselves in this short life for that which is to come, 
seeing that repentance will then be impossible, and the judg- 
ment final. Here the writer shews himself a Christian. 
The ideas he utters are not Old Testament ones. In another 
place he drops the mask, viz. 11. 18, 19, where imputation of the 
righteousness of the forefathers is spoken of. There is little doubt 
therefore that the production is of Christian origin. And as we 
have no evidence of the work being a translation, it must be 
assigned to a Syrian Christian. Huet! conjectures that the 
author was a monk, which is probable. Fritzsche assents.? 
Welte, strangely enough, cannot see the reason why some 
things in it are Christian and some Jewish. The author did 
not write before the third century after Christ. 

Whiston, who translated it into English, maintains that 
Baruch himself wrote it. This shews a strange appreciation 
of evidence, since the non-authenticity is plain enough. Having 
never been extant in Greek, it could not form a part of the 
Septuagint, even if it had preceded the Christian era, and been 
written by a Jew. The style is diffuse and rhetorical. The 
same idea is repeated several times by different proverb-like 
expressions. The alliterations and plays on words attest its 
Syriac originality. 

1 Demonstratio Evangeli . 270. 3 ‘ ly p. 175. 

5 Einleitung, p. 158." cecal ‘ ΠΥ τὴν Son Pert a 2. 26. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OR BOOK OF BARUCH. 


I. Trrtz.—This work is commonly called the book of Baruch, 
without reference to the preceding work. In the Septuagint it 
is termed τὸ βιβλίον, the book. The inscription, however, is 
simply Bapovy, after the reputed author. 

II. Conrents.—The work properly consists of two parts—i— 
111. 8, and ii. 9-v. 9. 1. 1-9 is introductory to the first; and 
the latter itself may be considered introductory to the second. 

In the fifth year after the Chaldeans had destroyed Jerusalem, 
Baruch wrote in Babylon the words of this book, and read them 
before Jechoniah and the assembled people, with the nobles, 
princes, and elders. On that occasion they humbled themselves 
before the Lord, and collected a sum of money which they sent 
to Jerusalem with the silver vessels of the temple made by 
Zedekiah after Nebuchadnezzar had carried away Jechoniah to 
Babylon, requesting that the high-priest Joakim and the rest 
would spend the money on the sacrifices, and pray for the life 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The book was to be read in the temple on 
the fasts and solemn days (i. 1-14). This narrative is followed 
by a confession and prayer (i. 15-11. 35); to which is appended 
a short prayer for mercy in distress and exile (111. 1-8). Israel 
is then addressed directly, and admonished to understand wis- 
dom (iii. 9-iv. 29). Jerusalem is finally exhorted to rejoice, for 
she will return from captivity with glory (iv. 30—v. 9). 

ΠῚ. Unrry.—Bertholdt has tried to shew that 111. 1-8 is dis- 
tinct from chaps. i. il, and did not proceed from the same 
writer.| His arguments were refuted by De Wette.2 The 
whole of i.—iii. 8 is one piece. Bertholdt also contended that 
111. 9-v. 9 belonged to a different author from him who wrote 
the other parts, because the language is purer and more flowing, 
the description more independent of older writings, and Alex- 
andrian culture more apparent. To these and similar particulars 
Fritzsche thinks that sufficient attention has not been given.® 


1 Kinleitung, vol. iv., p. 1763. 2 Einleit., p. 474. 
3 Exeget. Handbuch, 1.) p. 168. 
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Yet they are hardly conclusive. Some allowance should be 
made for the difference of contents. The theme affects and 
influences the nature of the lan de employed. And the 
writer of iii. 9-v. 19 is not independent of older works any 
more than iii. 8, because he has used Isaiah; just as Jere- 
miah is used in the first part. Wisdom is not spoken of after 
the Alexandrian manner in iii. 14, etc., but rather in the same 
way as in Sirach, which is Palestinian. Fritzsche adduces ὁ 
οἶκος τοῦ θεοῦ (iii. 24); the application of δαιμόνια (iv. 7) to 
idols; and also the term μυθολόγοι (iii. 23) as more appropriate 
in the mouth of an Alexandrian; but they are small things to 
rest upon, and belong in our view to an Alexandrian franslator 
rather than author. We do not see sufficient cause to separate 
the two parts of the book between two authors. In the latter, 
Alexandrian elements are not prominent, though the language 
is certainly better and purer Greek. At ii. 9 a new paragraph 
undoubtedly begins which has very little connection with the 
preceding, differing from it perceptibly in matter and form, yet 
it has the same general object, and in annexing confession and 
prayer to reproof the tone becomes livelier, the diction more 
elevated. It is certain that no one plan is developed through- 
out. The constituent parts are not nicely adjusted. 

IV. OricinaL LANGUAGE.—Much difference of opinion pre- 
vails on this point. In favour of a Greek original are Grotius, 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Havernick, and Keil; for a Hebrew one 
are Huet, Calmet, Goldhagen, Braun, Movers, Herzfeld, Hitzig, 
Ochler, Ewald, De Wette, Welte, Scholz, Bendtsen, Daehne, 
Reusch, Griinberg, Dereser, etc. Fritzsche and Ruetschi regard 
ue na part as having been composed in Hebrew, the second in 

reek. 

The original appears to have been Hebrew, even though 
Jerome says that the Jews had not the book in that language,! 
and Epiphanius asserts the same thing.? The latter’s testimony 
on such a point is worth nothing; and the former’s resolves 
itself into the fact that the original had passed into oblivion in 
his day, having been supplanted by the Greek. We rely on 
the statement that the work was intended to be publicly read in 
the temple (i. 14) as favourable to a Hebrew original. It must 
have been composed in Hebrew for that purpose. Verisimilitude 
did not require the statement, because the author in personating 
Baruch could have made him write in some other way respecting 
the communication of the epistle to the Jews. We rely on the 
Hebraisms for proof of a Hebrew original—on their number and 
nature. They are not resolvable into the fact of a Greek-speak- 


1 Pref. in vers. Jerem. 2 De mens, et pond., c. 5. 
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ing Hebrew naturally ete them, because they are peculiar. 
Thus ἐργάζομαι (i. if is applied to religious worship, from the 
Hebrew ay. No Greek-speaking Jew would employ such a 
word in that sense. Ini. 15, 20, 11. 6, 11, 26, occurs ὡς ἡ ἡμέρα 
αὕτη for TM OVD. Ini. 17 we find dv ἡμάρτομεν ἔναντι κυρίου, 
where the ὧν is only an incorrect translation of WW, and has 
no preceding or following word to which it relates. In ii. 26, 
καὶ ἔθηκας Tov οἶκον ob ἐπεκλήθη τό ὄνομά σου ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ, a Hebrew 
original is shown, else οὗ would have been ᾧ. In ii. 18, μέγεθος 
1s applied to greatness of trouble. This is a strange word to be 
so used without an adjunct. It may have been a translation of 
ΓΛ 2, for which the translator had (or mistook) M34). In ii. 
29, βόμβησις is an incorrect version of pon multitude. προ- 
σευχὴ τῶν τεθνηκότων ᾿Ισραήλ (iii. 4), is an erroneous rendering 
of ow yD mbpn, where the translator read ‘\W) dead men, 
for ‘Ti men. The work too begins with καὶ, equivalent to }, 
In addition to these expressions it should be remarked that the 
writer was a Palestinian, as appears from passages like ii. 17, 
‘for the dead that are in the graves, whose souls are taken from 
their bodies, will give unto the Lord neither praise nor right- 
eousness.” The conception of wisdom in 111. 9, etc., is evidently 
Palestinian. ‘Ye have forgotten the everlasting God that 
brought you up; and ye have grieved Jerusalem that nursed 
you”’ (iv. 8). ‘‘ Hearken, O ye that dwell about Sidon,”’ 1.6. the 
congregations of Jews throughout the country of Judea. Now 
a Palestinian would write in Hebrew rather than Greek. It is 
evident that the Greek translation is free and paraphrastic. 
The original is not literally reflected in it. This is especially 
the case in the latter part. 

Havernick! and others seem to have adopted the idea of a 
Greek original because they think the work of Alexandrian 
origin. But it is not. Both he and Keil? labour hard to 
explain away all the Hebraisms, as well as the mistranslations 
which shew a Hebrew original, resolving them into the manner 
of a Greek-speaking Jew. They are compelled, however, to be 
contented with possible cases, such as that of ot—éxe?, ii. 18, 
111. 8. 

V. Date.—The Septuagint of Jeremiah’s book was used by 
the translator. Comp. Bar. i. 8 with Jer. xxvii. 16 (xxxiv. 19 
LXX.); i. 9 with Jer. xxiv. 1; 11. 4 with Jer. xlii. 18 (Sept. 
xlix.); ii. 28 with Jer. xxxii. 10, 11 (Sept. xl.) ; ii. 25 with 
Jer. xxxvi. 30 (Sept. xliii.); ii. 3 with Jer. xix. 9; π᾿. 20 with 
Jer, xxxvi. 7 (Sept. xliii.). The words βαδίζω, μαννά, for 


1 De libro Barach apocry., 1843. 2 Einleitung, p. 729. 
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pavad, ἀποστολή, χαρμοσύνη, γαυρίαμα, δεσμώτης, are common 
to both. In consequence of this similarity, Hitzig and Ewald 
assume the same translator for both books, which is a hazardous 
conjecture. Fritzsche,! who follows Hitzig, asserts that the agree- 
ment extends not merely to one or two places, but to the whole 
method ; since words and constructions appear in Baruch which 
are almost peculiar to the translator of Jeremiah. The resem- 
blance is best explained by the fact that the translator of the 
Septuagint version used the Greek Baruch. Less probable is 
Movers’s view,’ that the translator employed the Alexandrian 
recension of the Hebrew text. Hence the translator cannot be 

ut earlier than the middle of the second century before Christ. 

he interval between him and the original author was con- 
siderable—a century and a-half at least. The latter wrote about 
300 B.c. The author of Daniel made use of the Hebrew Baruch 
in 1x. 4-19, which is taken from Bar. i. 15-11. 17. 

We have put the translator about 150 B.c. It would damage 
this conclusion if it could be shewn that he used Theodotion. 
And yet in many words and phrases he agrees with the latter. 
How is this to be explained except on the ground that Theo- 
dotion, who acted freely in his work, saiployed phrases and 
terms with which he was familiar? The version of Baruch 
supplied him with several. Yet he often deviates from Theo- 
dotion, and agrees with the LXX. in Daniel. The Septuagint 
of Daniel was not made so early as his. As the writer of Daniel 
used the Hebrew Baruch, the Greek translator of Daniel seems 
to have used the Greek Baruch, especially in the ninth chapter 
of the canonical book. 

VI. Avuruenticiry.—Though Baruch professes to have written 
the work, he is only introduced by a much later writer who 
speaks in his name. Baruch, son of Nerias, is said to have 
written it in Babylon. There is no doubt that Jeremiah’s faith- 
ful friend is meant, not another of the same name as Jahn inti- 
mates.? The father’s name is the same; and both wrote down 
the oracles of Jeremiah. Roman Catholic theologians usually 
maintain that Baruch was the real author. From Bellarmine 
down to Welte, Scholz, and Reusch, only one Protestant, the 
whimsical Whiston, agrees with them. It is strange that Herz- 
feld should approach to this view by assuming that the author 
wrote in the time of the captivity. The Catholic view is unten- 
able for the following reasons :— 

1. The work contains historical inaccuracies. Jeremiah was 


1 Exeget. Handbuch, i., Ρ. 173. ὁ 

2 De utriusque recensionis vaticiniorum Jeremie, etc., p. 6, et seqq. 
3 Einleitung, ii., p. 599, et seqq. 

4 Geschichte des ᾿ Israel, vol. 1., p. 317, et 5064. 
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alive in the fifth year after the destruction of Jerusalem ; yet 
the epistle is dated at Babylon that same year. It is most 
unlikely that Baruch left Jeremiah; since the two friends had 
remained together in prosperity and adversity. One account 
makes Baruch never leave Egypt. This is the more probable 
one. Another represents him leaving it after the death of Jere- 
miah. If the latter be assumed, it is hardly possible that he 
could have left Egypt after Jeremiah died in the fifth year sub- 
sequent to Jerusalem’s destruction, have gone to Babylon, and 
there written the book the same year. 

According to Bar. i. 3, Jechoniah was present in the great 
assembly before which the epistle was read; whereas we learn 
from 2 Kings xxv. 27 that he was kept prisoner as long as 
Nebuchadnezzar lived. 

Joakim is supposed to be high-priest at Jerusalem (i. 7). But 
we learn from 1 Chron. vi. 15 that Jehozadak filled that office 
the fifth year after Jerusalem was destroyed. 

In 1. 2 there is a mistake. The city was not burnt when 
Jehoiachin was carried away. If the allusion be to the destruc- 
᾿ tion of the city by Nebuchadnezzar, the temple and its worship 
are supposed to exist still, in i. 8-10. 

The particulars narrated are placed in the fifth year of the 
exile ; yet we read, “thou art waxen old in a strange country” 
(ii. 10). 

2. Reminiscences of later books in the canon occur in this 
one, supposing it to have proceeded from Baruch himself. Com- 
pr 1. 15-17 with Dan. ix. 7-10, Neh. ix. 32; ii. 1, 2 with 

an. 1x. 12, 18; ii. 7-19 with Dan. ix. 13-18, Neh. ix. 10. 

The date of the work is given indefinitely in i. 2, “in the 
fifth year, and in the seventh day of the month, what time as 
the Chaldeans took Jerusalem and burnt it with fire.’ The 
most natural meaning of these words is, the fifth year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, not the fifth year of 
the captivity of Jehoiachin. The day is given, not the month. 
De Wette conjectures,! that éres should be μηνί (i. 2); but MS. 
paeaar | is against the change. He also remarks, that ev τῷ 
καιρῷ should not be rendered after the time, but at the time. 
Both amount to the same thing. 

VII. ῬΈΒΙΟΝ oF THE EPISTLE.—The object of the work was 
to encourage, admonish, and support the suffering Jews in 
Palestine. In the first place the writer exhorts the congrega- 
tion to humble themselves before Jehovah and repent; next he 
reminds them that they have the teachings of divine wisdom as 
the revelation of God in the world ; and lastly he comforts them 


1 Kinleitung, p. 473. 
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with the hope of Messianic deliverance. The conclusion is in 
the manner of the prophets, who paint the coming glory of the 
restored theocracy in the Messianic age in glowing colours. 
From the tenour of the epistle and its design, we learn that the 
Jews in Palestine were under a foreign yoke, probably that of 
Demetrius. 

The Palestinian abode of the writer is pretty clear, especially 
from the melancholy view of death which he takes in i. 17, in. 
19,1 resembling that of Ps. vi. 6, Ixxvi. 18, οι. 29. In Alex- 
andria all the Jews had attained to a clear idea of immortality 
at the time. But it would appear from these places that all in 
Palestine had not. 

The suppositious Baruch was meant for an appendix to Jer. 
li. which concludes with, ‘‘ Thus far are the words of Jere- 
miah.”” The writer ascribed his production to one whose name 
would procure it a better reception, and increase its influence 
among his oppressed countrymen. It is but an echo of old pro- 
phecy—spurious, but not without force and adaptation—yet far 
inferior to the feeblest works of true prophets. Héavernick 
prefers to connect it with Jer. xlv., as a kind of appendix; but 
Cappellus’s opinion uniting it to the fifty-first chapter, is pre- 
ferable.? 

The translation was made in Egypt, which accounts for 
various expressions that savour of Alexandrianism, such as οὐ 
μυθολόγοι (111. 23), οἱ γύγάντες οἱ ὀνομαστοὶ an’ ἀρχῆς (iii. 26), 
ὁ οἶκος τοῦ θεοῦ (ili. 24), ἃ Philonian expression denoting the 
world. 

VIII. Canonicat autrHuoriry.—The Jews never admitted the 
canonicity of the book, as Jerome and Epiphanius state. It is 
not in any of the early lists of canonical writings given by 
Josephus, Melito, and others. It stands, however, in the cata- 
logue of the canonical writings given in the fifty-fifth canon of 
the Council of Laodicea. From the position it occupied in the 
LXX., before or after the Lamentations, it was usually considered 
an appendix to Jeremiah, and was treated very much in the 
same way, having equal authority assigned with that book. Hence 
the words of Baruch were often quoted as Jeremiah’s. Ireneus,3 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian‘ so cite them. In one 
place Clement quotes 11. 16-19 as ἡ θεία γραφή, divine Scripture.® 
Cyprian refers to it thus: per Jeremiam (Baruch)... . Spiritus 
Sanctus....docet, the Holy Spirit teaches by Jeremiah.© Cymnil 


1 See Daehne’s Geschichtliche Darstellung der judisch-Alexandrinische Philosophie, 
zweite Abtheilung, p. 151. 

2 Note Critica, p. 564. 8 Advers. Heres., v. 35 (Bar. iv. 36). 

4 Contra Gnost., c. 8. 5 Pedagogus, ii. 3, p. 161. 

ὁ De Oratione Dominica, p. 141, ed. Brem. 
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of Jerusalem reckons it and the canonical books among the 
βιβλία ὁμολογούμενα and θείαι γραφαι.} It is unnecessary to say 
that the terms thus applied to the work by the Fathers cannot be 
weakened or nullified by any perfunctory remark about their 
general sense. The epithets divine Scripture, and the Holy Spirit 
teaching, etc., are sufficiently specific to prevent Protestants from 
explaining them away. From a catena on Jeremiah, Lamenta- 
tions, and Baruch, published by Ghislerius,? we infer that ancient 
writers, as Theodoret, frequently commented on the book. At 
the present day its canonicity is asserted only by Roman Catho- 
lics, because it was determined by the Council of Trent. Pro- 
testants put it among the apocryphal books. 

IX. Versions.—The principal versions are the two Latin, the 
Syriac, and the Arabic. The old Latin contained in the Vul- 
gate is literal, and was made from the Greek. Sabatier has 
printed two different recensions of it: that in the Vulgate and 
another older one. The Versio Vetus, or old Latin version, was 
also published by Jos. Maria a Caro Tommasi, 1688 (Rome). It 
is not so literal as the preceding; and Sabatier gives its various 
readings. The Syriac is literal on the whole. According to 
Fritzsche, a later mixed text lies at the basis of these transla- 
tions. The Arabic translation is very literal. There is also a 
Syriac Hexaplar version of Baruch in the well-known codex 
belonging to the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 

The twenty-five MSS. used by Holmes and Parsons in their 
edition of the Greek Baruch are divided by Fritzsche into two 
classes, according to the nature of the text they contain. 


1 Cateches., iv., p. 67, et seqq., ed. Touttée. 2 Lugduni, 1623. 
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THE EPISTLE OF JEREMY. 


I. Conrentrs.—An epistle of Jeremiah often stands along with 
the book of Baruch, as the sixth chapter of it. According to 
the inscription, it was sent by Jeremiah, at God’s command, to 
the Jews who were to be led captive to Babylon by the king of 
the Babylonians. The cause of their captivity was the sins they 
had committed before God; and they were to remain in Babylon 
seven generations, where they would see silver, golden, and 
wooden gods borne upon men’s shoulders. The writer then 
describes in a declamatory style, the folly and absurdity of idol- 
atry (8-72). The conclusion is abrupt (73). 

II. Posrrion oF THE EPISTLE.—At first the epistle had no 
connection with Baruch. And the only relation it has to Jere- 
miah is that it has been made up out of Jeremiah x. 1-16 and 
xxix. 4-23; the contents from the one place, the form from the 
other. The combination of it with Baruch was accidental. Its 
original independence is attested by the separate inscription, 
different style, nature of contents, and early historical notices 
respecting it. All the MSS. of Baruch do not have it; and 
some of them put it after the Lamentations. Thus in the 
Codex Alexandrinus it is separated from Baruch and put after 
the Lamentations. Theodoret in his explanation of Baruch has 
omitted it. 

III. Aursenricrry.—The letter was not written by Jeremiah, 
though Huet, Du Pin, Calmet, Alber, Welte, and Reusch, main- 
tain that it was, in which case it must have been written in 
Hebrew, though -internal evidence shews a Greek original. 
Some modern catholic theologians, however, have abandoned 
the opinion of their predecessors, and call it spurious. Even 
Scholz agrees with Jerome who terms it yevderlypados.} 

IV. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE, BIRTH-PLACE, AND DATE.—lIt is 
written in pure Hellenistic Greek. Welte maintains that it 


was written in Hebrew.2 But Jahn rightly holds a Greek 
1 Praef. in Expos. Jerem. 2 Einleitung, p. 154. 
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original,! and most critics take the same view. Unquestionably 
it is not a version. The warning against idolatry addressed to 
the Jews bespeaks a foreigner living out of Palestine. The 
most probable place of its origin is Egypt. The writer lived 
in the Maccabean period. 

The oldest allusion to the existence of the epistle is commonly 
found in 2 Maccab. 11. 2. But we cannot see the appropriate- 
ness of the supposed reference. A few words there are similar 
to the fourth verse of our epistle; yet it does not follow that 
the latter was older; or indeed that the Maccabean author had 
respect to the epistle of Jeremy. The one place does not fit 
well with the other. 

VY. Versions.—The old Latin version commonly called the 
Vulgate, published by Sabatier, is literal. The Syriac is freer, 
which may be accounted for in part by the fact that the Greek 
was often misunderstood. The Arabic is still more literal than 
the Latin. Both these versions are in the London Polyglott. 
The Syriac Hexaplar codex in the Ambrosian library at Milan 
has not been published yet, so that the connection between it 
and the Greek original is unknown. 

VI. Aurnorirry.—What was said of the reception of Baruch 
by the early church applies to this epistle also. 


The additions to Daniel and the history of Susanna have been 
already examined at page 227 and following ones. 


1 Einleit. ii. p. 867. 2 See Fritzsche in exeget. Handbuch i. p. 206. 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES. 


I. OrtcIn AND coNTENTS.—In the thirty-third chapter of the 
second book of Chronicles, it is related that king Manasseh 
reigned fifty-five years in Jerusalem, and re-established the 
worship of idols which his father had abolished. In conse- 
quence of his unfaithfulness to Jehovah, the king of Assyria 
came against him, and took him away a prisoner to Babylon. 
There he repented and turned to the Lord. On this account he 
was restored to Jerusalem, and lived in accordance with the 
Divine law (2 Chron. xxxii. 11-13). The eighteenth verse of 
the chapter states, that “‘the rest of the acts of Manasseh, and 
his prayer unto his God, and the words of the seers that spoke to 
him in the name of the Lord God of Israel,” are in the book 
of the kings of Israel. It would thus appear that a Hebrew 
prayer of Manasseh existed in the days of the Chronist; and 
it is possible that the composition in Greek called “the prayer of 
Manasses,” or its Latin version in the Vulgate may have been 
derived from the lost original. 

The prayer purports to have been offered up by the king 
when he was a captive in Babylon. It is beautifully simple 
and touching. The ideas are suitable, well arranged, and 
natural, being such as would arise in the mind of Manasseh 
situated as he was. As the offspring and evidence of genuine 
repentance they are most appropriate. The exceptions made 
by Bertholdt! to the suitableness of some expressions put into 
the mouth of Manasseh in the tenth and thirteenth verses, are 
of no force, as Fritzsche? has shewn. The writer was neither 
deficient in skill nor careless. It may be thought perhaps, that 
the ideas are borrowed from Old Testament books later than 
Manasseh ; but similarity of situation would call them forth 
without imitation. Imitation, therefore, need not be assumed, 
to their disadvantage. 

II. Posrrion.—Its place differs in MSS., versions, and books. 
The most usual is after the Psalms, as in the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, in the Zurich MS. of the Psalms mentioned by Fritzsche, 
and in Ludolf’s Ethiopic Psalter. 

In editions of the Vulgate it is usually put at the end of the 


1 Einleitung, v. p. 2618. 2 Exeget. Handbuch i. p. 167. 
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New Testament, succeeded by the third and fourth books of 
Esdras. Reineccius and Luther placed it at the end of the Old 
Testament. Sometimes it is after 2 Chronicles, as in the old 
Latin of Sabatier. 

In ancient editions of the LXX. itis wanting. But it is in 
the fourth volume of the London Polyglott after the Psalms ; 
in Grabe and Breitinger, and in others. Bagsters’ Septuagint 
omits it. Apel’s edition of the apocryphal books has it after the 
song of the three children. 

III. Aurnorsuire AND AGE. — Internal evidence shews that 
the writer was a Jew well acquainted with Greek. Bertholdt! 
supposes that he belonged to Egypt, and lived in the second or 
third century of the Christian era. Fabricius conjectured that 
the prayer was written by the author of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions.? It is certainly given at length in this work; but the 
Constitutions are of Christian, not Jewish authorship like the 
Pray er. It is most probable that the writer lived before Christ, 
perhaps in the preceding century. As the production is of the 
same class with other ante-christian apocryphal writings, we 
put it in the first century B.C. The writer belonged to Egypt. 
There were many Jewish legends or hagadas connected with 
Manasseh’s imprisonment and prayer. The Targum on Chro- 
nicles has some singular circumstances relating to them. Others 
are in the Apostolic Constitutions, John of Damascus, Anas- 
tasius, and Suidas.® 

IV. GREEK TEXT AND VERSIONS.—The Greek text varies much 
in the different MSS. That given in the Apostolic Constitutions 
has been corrupted in various places.4 The Latin version accom- 
panying the Vulgate was not made by Jerome, as the language is 
not his. It is a revised form of the old Latin, and is a good ver- 
sion on the whole. There is also a Hebrew translation made from 
the Greek in Shalsheleth Hakkabala, with the title, This was 
Manasseh’s prayer when he was kept in custody in chains of tron at 
Babylon, translated from Greek copies by wise men of the Idumeans.5 

V. Canonictry.—The composition before us was much used 
and quoted by the fathers of the Greek church. It was reck- 
oned authentic by the writer of the discourse on the publican 
and Pharisee in the sixth volume of Chrysostom’s works, by 
Antony the monk, Theodore Studita, Theophanes Cerameus, 

Georgius Syncellus, Freculfus, Suidas, and others.6 Neither 
᾿ Romanists nor Protestants now regard it as canonical. 


' Einleitung, v. p. 2622. | 

2 In his edition of Sirach, Wisdom, Judith, and Tobit, p. 208, 1691. 

3 See Fabricius’s Codex Pseudepigraphus, V. T., vol. i., p. 1100, et. seqq. 
᾿ς 4 See Ueltzen’s edition, pp. 36, 37. 

5 Wolfli Bibliotheca τ τοῖα vol. i, p. 778. 

¢ See Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Greeca, vol. iii., ed. Harles, p. 732. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES. 


I. Name.—The name Maccabees is commonly applied to thé 
family and posterity of the Jewish priest Mattathias, who main- 
tained a protracted and severe struggle against the Seleucide, 
and finally effected independence of their yoke, till 87 B.c. The 
appellation was first applied to Judas, third son of Mattathias 
(1 Mac. ii. 3, iii. 1, v. 24; 2 Mac. x. 1), and is derived from 
maple Heb., N32 Chald., a hammer ; 1 expressing the destructive 
prowess of Judas. The Greek is Μακκαβαῖος. By another de- 
rivation, according to which it is written ‘43/9 or "N33/9, the 
word. is formed from the initial letters of MM’ pox 1259 Ὁ 
who among the gods is like unto thee, Jehovah? which is said to 
have been the motto on the standards of the Jews in their wars. 
This, however, was a later usage—one which did not begin till 
after the destruction of the Jewish state. In that case, too, the 
word would have had xx. The latter objection holds good 
against another etymology proposed by Delitzsch, {73 MUNK 
1} {3.2 The name was gradually extended till it was even 
applied to the Jews in Egypt persecuted by Ptolemy Philopator. 
The appellation Acapwvaios, first applied to Simeon grand- 
father of Mattathias, is commoner in Josephus and the Talmud, 
D's2071, (perhaps from jQWM fat,) princes, nobles (Ps. xviii. 32). 

II. Conrents.—The work contains a history of the Jews from 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes till the death of the high- 
priest Simon: 1.6., from 175 till 185 B.c. It may be divided 
into four parts, according to the prominence of the four high- 
priests and princes who ruled over the people and led their 
army: Mattathias, Judas Maccabeus, Jonathan, and Simon. 

1. From the commencement of Antiochus Epiphanes’s reign 
till the death of Mattathias (1. ii.). | 

2. The history of Judas Maccabeus’s presidency (iii.-ix. 22). 


1 Compare the name Charles Martel. 3 Geschichte der jiidische Poesie, p. 28. 
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3. The government and priesthood of Jonathan (ix. 23-xii. 53). 

4. History of the high-priest Simon (xili.-xvi.). 

III. Cuaracreristics.—The tone and manner of the work are 
simple, natural, easy. The style is lucid. The period described 
is one of the most important in the affairs of the covenant people, 
who were subjected to a severe ordeal on account of their faith. 
The trial was protracted, threatening their very existence as a 
race. But Jehovah did not forsake them utterly. With His 
help, they maintained a heroic struggle against their perse- 
cutors, and achieved their independence. The descriptions have 
an artless air, without highly wrought embellishments. A deep 
moral earnestness, and a lively interest on behalf of the theo- 
cracy, pervade them. There is a perceptible difference between 
the book and the historical ones of the canon, especially those of 
Samuel and the Kings. It wants the religious pragmatism of 
the latter. Events are not presented in a supernatural point of 
view. The Deity is not described as working out His purposes 
and directly interfering with the natural course of events. It is 
not said that the heroes were animated by the Spirit of God. 
Jehovah Himself does not excite within them an unshaken 
courage and zeal in the contest for their national faith. That 
child-like religious spirit which saturates the nobler productions 
of the old Israelitish history, is not richly poured over the nar- 
rative; nor does the breath of divine poesy warm the contents 
with invigorating life. There are places, indeed, where the 
writer expresses his feelings in lyrical effusions, as i. 25-28, 38- 
40; u1. 7-18; ii. 3-9, 45. There are also passages where the 
heroes give utterance in speeches and prayers to their firm trust 
in the protection of God who had done great deeds of old toward 
Israel (ii. 20, ete.; ii. 18, etc., 60; iv. 8, etc.; xii. 9, 15; xvi. 
8, etc.). But the writer makes no reflections on the religious 
aspect of events. The history is wholly objective, and unim- 
pressed with the piety of the author, which seems confined to an 
abstract faith in providence. If he felt that God manifested 
Himself among the covenant-people by the deeds He enabled 
them to do, and the sufferings under which He supported them, 
he has carefully abstained from uttering such feelings. Hence 
we need not look for the miraculous. Nor do we meet with 
it. The only approach to a miracle is at x. 72: “ Wherefore 
now thou shalt not be able to abide the horsemen and so.great a 

ower in the plain, where is neither stone nor flint, nor place to 
ee unto.” Here, however, it is uncertain whether the writer 
_ wished to convey the idea that Jonathan put the enemy to flight 
by a remarkable interference of Jehovah on his.behalf, forgetting 
his customary style for the moment, or followed his usual method. 
In consequence of the book wanting a subjective religious 
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element, it has been compared with the post-exile works that 
bear the names of Ezra and Nehemiah, where occurrences are 
not presented in a supernatural light according to the old theo- 
cratic pragmatism. The comparison shews the two canonical 
books in a superior view, as appears from Ezra vii. 31, Neh. u. 
8, 12, 20; iv. 9; vii. 5. Though the character of the latter 
approaches that of the present history, they are not so cold or 
bare of spirituality. They are more religiously conceived and 
less objective.! : 

IV. Hisroricat creprpitiry.—The credibility and value of 
the book have always been recognised. In this respect it is 
much superior to the second book of Maccabees. The substance 
is historical and true. In all essential matters the narrative is 
trustworthy. This is proved by the concurring statements of 
Greek and Roman writers respecting the Egyptian and Syrian 
kings with whom the Jews came in contact. Contemporary 
Seleucidian coins corroborate the succession of events as given in 
᾿ the work. In chronology the wera of the Seleucid is followed, 
which began in March 312 B.c., when Seleucus conquered Babylon. 
The usual exactness of his chronological details makes it highly 
probable that the author used written sources. This may be 
implied in ix. 22, where the words “they are not written’’ indi- 
cate “in the sources employed.’ That he incorporated official 
documents wholly or in part with his history is manifest from 
vill. 22; xu. 5, 19; xiv. 20, 27, where the word ἀντίγραφον, 
copy, occurs. Not that he has copied his sources literally, even 
where he applies the word in question; for he has occasionally 
used them freely, reproducing them from memory or spas 
to his own taste. Thus in xiv. 27-45, where a copy of a memoria 
of Simon’s acts is given—a memorial engraved, according to our 
author, on brazen tables affixed to pillars in mount Sion—the 
succession of events does not agree with the history contained in 
the preceding part of the book. Hence he must have drawn 
from recollection in one of the cases—in the memorial without 
doubt, unless having actually read the brazen tables he had 
afterwards forgotten some of their contents. Grimm has shewn 
that the two disagree.? The copies of the letter of Areus king 
of the Lacedemonias to Onias (xii. 20-23), and of the Spartan 
letter in xiv. 20-23, are not literally ‘authentic. So also the 
letter of the Romans in xv. 16-21 is not exactly given, because 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso stands for Cneius Οὐ. Piso; and there is 
no mention of a second consul, as there should be. A careful 
examination of the documents given by the author will shew, 
that however correct in substance, their form and minute details 


1 Grimm in the Exeget, Handbuch, iii., p. xvii., et seqq. 
2 Exeget. Handbuch, iii., p. 219, et geqq. 
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are not always so. Rather must they be considered as free 
reproductions of originals which the historian did not see. 

Besides official documents, the writer employed oral tradition. 
Some minor defects mar the credibility of the history. Thus in 
i. 6 he makes Alexander divide his empire on his deathbed; a 
fact contradicted by Curtius, and wholly improbable, though 
Welte tries to vindicate its truth.'. In i. 1 Alexander is said to 
rule as the first king over Greece, instead of Darius. But per- — 
haps the reading here is corrupt; for it is difficult to believe 
that the author could have been so ignorant. In vi. 37 it is 
stated that thirty-two warriors fought on the back of each 
elephant, which is an exaggeration. In iv. 6-23 a number of 
heroic deeds performed by Wades the defeat and pursuit of the 
enemy, the return from the pursuit, the spoiling of the tents of 
Gorgias—are crowded into one day, which is impossible. In 
vill. 7, the Romans are said to have taken Antiochus alive; 
which contradicts the statement of all classical writers. It is 
also stated that they took from him the country of India (which 
he never possessed), and gave it to king Eumenes (viii. 8).? 
The description of the Roman senate in viii. 15, etc., that they 
committed their government to one man every year, who ruled 
over all their country, is incorrect, since there were two consuls.® 

In some cases the extreme brevity of the history is unsatisfac- 
tory and creates obscurity, as in ix. 54-73, where the events of 
seven years are summarily recorded. These and other inac- 
curacies which might be given, do not detract much from the 
general truthfulness of the narratives, whose value is now gene- 
rally admitted, though they once passed through a severe ordeal 
in G. Wernsdorf’s* attacks upon them, which were too pole- 
mical and passionate to carry great weight. Joseph Khell® had 
the advantage of the Protestant; so that the brothers Werns- 
dorf were overmatched by the Jesuits Frolich® and Khell. Since 
the controversy between these critics, the work has gradually 
risen in general estimation, and its alleged inaccuracies have 
diminished, not disappeared; though Roman Catholic writers, 
as Welte, Scholz, etc., wish to defend the untenable standpoint 
of Khell—the absolute genuineness of the whole. 

V. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE.—Though the work is written in a 
tolerably easy, flowing, Greek style, and has many pure Grec- 
isms, the language is also Hebraising. The ΕΝ of the 
Septuagint version upon it is visible: comp. ix. 23 with Ps. 


1 In Herbst’s Einleitung, iv., pp. 23, 24. 
2 See G. Wernsdorf’s Commentatio, p. 49, et seqq. 3 Wernsdorf, p. 128. 
4 Commentatio historico-critica de fide historica hbrorum Maccabaicorum, 1747, 4to. 


6 Autoritas utriusque libri Maccab. canonico-historica adserta, 1749, 4to. 
6 Annales eoriperdiari ii Regum et Rerum Syria, etc., 1744, 4to. 
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xcii. 8, and xiv. 9 with Zech. viii. 4. In point of language it 
is superior to that of many books of the Greek version. The 
Greek work is a translation, not an original. Origen and 
Jerome testify to this fact. The former, in comparing the 
ecclesiastical canon with the Jewish one, says: ἔξω δέ τούτων 
ἐστὶ τὰ MaxxaBaixd ἅπερ ἐπυγέγραπται Σαρβθὴθ Σ ὁ ἰδ τον én.) 
The inscription given here refers especially to the first book ; 
and the name τὰ μακκαβαϊκὰ had been gradually extended to 
the remaining ones, which were closely connected with the first, 
Jerome asserts, “ Maccabaorum primum librum Hebraicum re- 
peri.”? These weighty authorities attest a Hebrew original. 
Hengstenberg, however, asserts that the Chaldee book of Mac- 
cabees published by Bartolocci is that to which Origen and 
Jerome allude. This is incorrect, because it is not in Chaldee 
but Hebrew ; because it contains no more than 2} pages, double 
columns, small folio,t has a different title from that given by 
Hengstenberg, and relates Antiochus’s persecution of the Jews 
in a very different way from the first book of Maccabees. Be- 
sides, the principal hero in it is Judas, not John. Hence the 
work is not “a bad imitation and disfigurement of 1 Mac- 
cabees,” as Hengstenberg calls it. Kennicott® mentions two 
Bodleian MSS., and Wolf® speaks of a third, which belonged to 
Wagenseil, containing a history of the Maccabees, in Chaldee. 
From the Chaldee, which Kennicott believes to be the original, 
the history was translated into Hebrew; which version exists in 
various MSS. of the Machsorim (Jewish prayers and rites), and 
was inserted in Bartolocci’s work from a Spanish Machsor, 
Cotton’ states, that ‘(in Archbishop Marsh’s hbrary at Dublin 
is a small Hebrew roll on parchment, without points, contain- 
ing this history of Antiochus and of ‘John the son of Mat- 
tathias,’ of which the beginning (and probably the whole) agrees 
with that which has been published by Bartoloccius.” 

It is now impossible to tell whether the original was Hebrew 
or Aramzan. The former is more probable, because the author 
took the historical books of the Old Testament as his model; 
and the Greek text is best explained on the supposition of such 
an original. Thus we read in i. 28, καὶ ἐσείσθη ἡ γῆ ἐπὶ τοὺς 


κατοικοῦτας αὐτήν, where ἐπὶ is an incorrect rendering of 28 or 
?; in il. 9, ἀπολλύμενοι stands for pax who had lost them- 
selves; in v. 33, ἀρχαί is for D'Y; in iv. 24, ὅτι καλόν stands 


1 Ap. Euseb. Histor. Eccles., vi. 25. 2 Prologus Galeatus. 

5 Beitrage, vol. i, p. 290, et seqq. 

4 Bartolocci’s Bibliotheca Rabbinica, vol. i., p. 383, et seqq. 

δ Dissertation the Second, pp. 534, 536. 6 Bibliotheca Hebrewa, vol. i., p. 204. 
7 The five books of Maccabees in English, Introduction, p. 23. | 
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for ΔΙ 33, and should be ὅτι ἀγαθόν; ἐγένετο ὁ ναὸς αὐτῆς ὡς 
ἀνὴρ ἄδοξος (ii. 8), for TIA} WD ΠΛ 3., a concise expression for 
Ma) YN M33. Hence ἀνήρ should have been in the genitive 


case. 

The Hebrew title of the original work given by Origen may 
be explained, ὃν 2 I ΓΦ history of the princes of the sons 
of God, t.e. of the Israelites, implying that the Sap of Origen 
should be apy. Others, as Bochart, Buddeus, Ewald, etc., 
read ON 3 “wy paw sceptre of the prince of the sons of God, 
i.e. of Simon, who is called prince. The latter implies that the 
principal part of the book is chaps. xi.-xvi., the rest being 
an introduction. We adopt the second view, notwithstanding 
Grimm’s objections. 

The Greek translation, which now serves us for the original, 
cannot have proceeded from Theodotion, as Huet supposes.! 
Josephus, who preceded Theodotion, used it. Jahn conjectures? 
that the version was made before the beginning of the first cen- 
tury B.c., which is too early. It was about the middle of the 
first century B.c. 60. 

VI. AvurHor anp DATE.—The original writer was a Pales- 
tinian Jew, as we infer from his language being Hebrew, his 
accurate acquaintance with Palestine, and his intimate sympathy 
with the heroes whose deeds he describes. Cornelius 4 Lapide 
conjectured {that he was John Hyrcanus, the son of Simon.’ 
The end of the book, however, contradicts this hypothesis (xv1. 
23, 24). The language there would have been less laudatory of 
Hyrcanus had he been the writer himself. Prideaux thought 
that it was either composed by Hyrcanus, or by others whom he 
employed.* Dupin fixed upon fone of Mattathias’s sons, who 
could only be Simon ;° and if so, he could not refer to the his- 
tory of his successor as already written. Scholz® conjectures 
that the author was perhaps the Judas mentioned in 2 Mac. 11. 
14, “who gathered together all those things that were lost by 
reason of the war we had ’”’—words which do not allude to the 
writing of a book, but to the collecting of lost works. 

The time when he lived must be chiefly extracted from xvi. 
23, 24: “As concerning the rest of the acts of John, and his 
wars, and worthy deeds which he did, and the building of the 
walls which he made, and his doings: Behold these are written 


1 Demonstratio bee open . 812. 3 Einleitung IT., p. 956. 
3 Comment. in libros Machabeorum, Argument. 
4 rr iae of the history of the Old and New Testament, part II., book 3, vol. 
ii., p. 186; ed. 1718. 
5 Dissertation préliminaire sur la Bible, etc., 1.) 21; ed. Amsterdam, 1701. 
6 Einleit., vol. 11.) pp. 681, 632. 
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in the chronicles of his priesthood, from the time he was made 
high-priest after his father.”” Does this imply that the work 
was composed during the government of Hyrcanus, or after his 
death? Hengstenberg, Bertheau, Welte, Scholz, and Keil take 
the former view; Eichhorn, Bertholdt, De Wette, Ewald, and 
Grimm the latter. ‘The chief argument adduced on behalf of 
the former is the fact that the ferminus a quo of Hyrcanus’s 
priesthood is given in xvi. 23, 24, not its terminus ad quem, 
whence it is inferred that he was still living. If he were dead, 
why was not the end of his priesthood noticed, or rather, why 
was not the notice of the terminus a quo superfluous? Surely 
after Hyrcanus’s death no reader would understand the expres- 
sion “chronicles of his priesthood”’ of aught else than its entire 
duration. This reasoning is of no force. The reference to the 
annals was intended to indicate that they were continued at the 
very point where the history of the book breaks off. The chro- 
nicles are appealed to as a public and well-known document ; 
and they would hardly be current till they had finished with 
John Hyrcanus’s death. The terminus ad quem seemed a super- 
fluous addition, because the chronicles of his priesthood would be 
taken to include the entire length of it. Hence we believe that 
the book was written after Hyrcanus’s death. Grimm _ has 
alluded to the circumstance that the Messianic hope is entirely 
in the background.! This presupposes a season of prosperity, 
such as the first years of Jannzus Alexander, when necessity 
did not call forth the Messianic expectation into vigorous exer- 
cise. The way in which the Romans are spoken of (viii. 1, etc.), 
shews that their power and oppression had not been felt. The 
Jews had only heard of their fame at the time; and the author 
praises their noble acts. Such pleasing illusions were after- 
wards dissipated. Pompey plundered Jerusalem 64 B.c. John 
Hyrcanus died 105 3B.c. The book appeared between these 
dates, probably about 80 B.c. 

VII. Ancient verstons.—The old Latin version of the work 
was made from the Greek, before Jerome’s time. It is on the 
whole literal and exact. So closely does it adhere to the original 
that the Latin idiom is often violated. Deviations, omissions, 
and additions are numerous, but of no importance. Some of 
them must be attributed to later corruption of the Latin text 
itself. Sabatier printed two texts of the old Latin by the side 
of one another. The second, which reaches as far as the 
end of the thirteenth chapter, was from a MS. in the library 
of St. Germain at Paris. It is simply the other text re- 
vised from the Greek.? Angelo Mai printed part of another 


1 Exeget. Handbuch, iii., p. xxv. 
2 Bibliorum sacrorum latine versiones antique, etc., vol. il., pp. 1013, 1014. 
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text (ii. 49-64), which differs considerably from the usual 
one.! 

The old Syriac in the Paris and London Polyglotts is also 
literal. It was taken from the Greek not the Hebrew. 

The Codex. Vaticanus wants the three books of Maccabees; 
and therefore the text in the Roman edition of the LXX. was 

rinted from other codices. 

VIII. Earty RECEPTION AMONG JEWS AND CuristTr1Ans.—The 
earliest trace of the work is in Josephus, who incorporated its 
contents into his Antiquities.? But he has often departed from 
the words, in many ways, and from different causes, as Grimm 
has shewn.? He did not reckon it among the canonical books. 
Nor did any early Christian writer suppose it a part of the 
Jewish canon. Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome excluded it from 
that list. The last mentioned father says, that the church reads 
the books of Maccabees, but does not admit them among the 
canonical Scriptures.* 

Notwithstanding the exclusion of the work from the Jewish 
canon, many of the fathers used and quoted it as Scripture. 
Origen must have done so, for he cites the second book of Mac- 
cabees as Scripture and authoritative. He also proves from it 
that the departed pray to God. Augustine says, that not the 
Jews but the church looks upon the Maccabees as canonical, on 
account of the sufferings of certain martyrs.’ In another work 
he says that the Scripture of the Maccabees has been received by 
the church, not without profit, if it be read or heard soberly.’ 
Jerome himself cites the books of the Maccabees; and uses them 
as Scripture in explaining parts of Daniel. He says, lege Mac- 
chabeorum libros.2 The Councils of Hippo and Carthage (998 
and 397) formally received the Maccabean books into the canon; 
and in modern times the Council of Trent followed their example. 
Luther took a very favourable view of the present work, saying 
‘that it is not unworthy to be reckoned among the other sacred 
books, because it is very necessary and useful for understanding 
the prophet Daniel in the eleventh chapter.’’ Grimm repeats 
and endorses this judgment. ‘It certainly,” says he, ‘“ deserves 
a place among the hagiographa of the canon, not entirely per- 
haps with the same right as the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
but decidedly with a better claim than the book of Esther.” It 

1 Spicilegium Romanum, vol. ix. at the end, Pp. 80, 61. ᾿ 

2 Antiqq., Xii., xiii. 8 Exeget. Handbuch, lil., p. xxvil., et seqq. 

4 Prologus Galeatus. 5 De Princip., ii. 1, p. 165; ed. Redepenning. 

6 Tom. xiii. in Joann., p. 273. 

7 De civitate Dei, xxxvi., p. 491, vol. iii. ed. Caillau. 

8 Contra Gaudentium Donat. episc., Lib. i, xxxviii., vol. xxxili., p. 222, ed. 


Caillau. 
® Comment in Danielem, cap. xi., vol. v., p. 509; ed. Frankfurt ad Moenum, 1684. 


10 Exeget. Handbuch, iii., p. xxii. 
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may be alleged against this opinion, that the writer himself 
admits the age in which he lived to have been one forsaken by 
the gracious assistance of the Holy Spirit (iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 
41); but these passages refer to the absence of the prophetic 
spirit, not to the general influence of the Holy. Spirit. The 
writer felt that the age of the prophets had passed. He never 
speaks of the Holy Spirit having withdrawn His operation from 
the covenant-people. Though the book is inferior in tone and 
contents to those named after Ezra and Nehemiah, it is certainly 
superior to that of Esther and more useful than Canticles. 
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I. Conrents.—The book begins with two letters addressed 
by the Palestinian Jews to their brethren in Egypt, relating 
to the ceremony of the temple-dedication (i.-ii. 18). This is 
followed by an abridgment of a historical work concerning the 
Maccabees, written by one Jason of Cyrene, with an introduc- 
tion (11. 19-32), and conclusion (xv. 37-39). The extract begins 
with the attempted robbery of the temple by Heliodorus at the 
command of Seleucus IV. Philopator; and terminates with 
Nicanor’s death, embracing a period of fourteen years—viz., 
from 176 to 160 B.c. It runs parallel with the first book of 
Maccabees from iv. 7, but terminates earlier, since it carries the 
history no farther than Nicanor’s defeat. 

II. CHARACTER OF THE worK.—Although the work contains 
historical matter, yet the history cannot be always relied upon. 
It has mistakes, things improbable, exaggerations, and fictitious 
particulars. It is not therefore pure history. Thus in x. 3, etc., 
it is related that the offering of sacrifice to God in the temple 
took place two years after the sacred building had been recovered ; 
but according to 1 Maccabees iv. 52 the interruption lasted three 
years. Josephus and Jerome agree with the latter. In ix. the 
place and manner of Antiochus the Fourth’s death are incorrect. 
The letter which he is said to have written to the Jews is a 
manifest fabrication (ix. 19-27). The same chapter states in- 
correctly that Philip, fearing the son of Antiochus, went into 
Egypt to Ptolemy Philometor, immediately after Epiphanes’s 
death. In xiv. 1 it is erroneously said that Dametins I. landed 
at Tripolis with a great power and navy. The same chapter 
speaks of Nicanor having been master of the elephants since 
Demetrius’s reign in accordance with xv. 20; whereas the 
Roman legate Cn. Octavius, had killed the elephants shortly 
before Demetrius arrived in Syria. In xv. 31-35 we learn, that 
at the time of Nicanor’s defeat and death the tower or acropolis 
of Jerusalem was held by the Jews; which is false. In x. 11; 
xi. 14, etc. etc., the narrative implies that Antiochus VY. Eupator 
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was a man at his father’s death; or able at least to take the 
place and act the part of king; whereas he was but a youth 
of nine years and the ward of Lysias. In x. 37 we read, that 
Timotheus is slain, whereas he reappears in ΧΙ]. at the head of 
an army against Judas. It is possible, however, that the two 
Timotheuses may be different persons. Another inaccuracy is 
found in xi. 1-15 compared with 1 Mac. iv. 26-35. In the 
first, Lysias marched against the Jews soon after Judas’s victory 
over Timotheus, in the time of Antiochus Eupator, after the 
rededication of the temple; according to the second, Lysias’s 
expedition took place in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes before 
the purification of the temple. Here some Protestants, as Ussher, 
Petavius, Prideaux, and Grimm, with Catholic writers generally, 
assume two different expeditions of Lysias into Judea. But that 
opinion is improbable. We are disposed to identify the two 
expeditions, as Wernsdorf, Grotius, and Ewald do; in which 
case one and the same campaign is related in 1 Mac. iv.; 2 
Mac. x1., xi. Accounts of the same event became so diverse 
that they gave rise to the idea of two different expeditions. 
Grimm objects to this hypothesis, maintaining the parallelism of 
2 Mac. xi. 1-15 and 1 Mac. iv. 26-35, not their identity. He 
admits, however, that several leading circumstances belonging 
to the second expedition (1 Mac. vi. and 2 Mac. xiii.) had been 
transferred to the first expedition in the tradition followed by 
our writer; such as the time, the siege of Bethsura, and the 
covenant of peace.! There are many improbabilities and ex- 
aggerations, as in the detailed account of the sufferings inflicted 
upon the martyrs in vi. 18—vu. 42, at which the king himself is 
said to have been present; the drowning of two hundred Jews 
by the inhabitants of Joppa (xu. 3-7): Nicanor’s friendship for 
Judas (xiv. 24, etc.); the suicide of Razis (xiv. 37, etc.). Num- 
bers are excessive, as in vill. 24, 30; x. 23, 31; xi. 11; xii. 
19, etc., 26, 28; xv. 27. How could the Jewish army, which 
was but small, slay such numbers of the enemy? The miracles 
recorded are monstrous ; for example, that which happened to 
Heliodorus the messenger of Seleucus, when he went to take 
away the treasures of the temple : ‘There appeared a horse with 
a terrible rider upon him, and adorned with a very fair covering, 
and he ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus with his fore feet : 
and it seemed that he that sat upon the horse had complete har- 
ness of gold. Moreover two other young men appeared before 
him, notable in strengh, excellent in beauty, and comely in 
apparel, who stood by him on either side, and scourged him 
continually, and gave him many sore stripes. And Heliodorus 
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fell suddenly unto the ground, and was compassed with great 
darkness, but they that were with him took him up and put him 
into a litter,” etc. (iii. 25-27). Of the same nature is the won- 
der told when Antiochus undertook a second expedition against 
Egypt: “Through all the city, for the space almost of forty 
days, there were seen horsemen running in the air, in cloth of 
gold and armed with lances, like a band of soldiers, and troops 
of horsemen in array, encountering and running one against 
another, with shaking of shields and multitude of pikes, and 
drawing of swords, and casting of darts, and glittering of golden 
ornaments, and harness of all sorts” (v. 2,3). We also read 
that a heavenly protector on horseback, “in white clothing, 
shaking his armour of gold,’’ appeared as leader of the Jews 
against the era (xi. 8, etc.); and that the prophet Jeremiah 
appeared to Onias in a vision, and gave Judas a sword of gold 
(xv. 12, etc.). Roman Catholic writers, as Welte,! defend these 
marvels en the ground that miracles are possible, and that none 
can prove they did not happen. But the peculiarity of the 
miracles in question, the circumstances in which they were 
wrought, and the objects they were meant to serve, bear the 
marks of impossibility on their face. Jehovah does not interfere 
thus on behalf of His people. 

The book is inferior to the first of Maccabees in most respects. 
In credibility, correctness, naturalness, simplicity, it suffers 
greatly by comparison. Here the writer’s own subjectivity 
appears. All is tinged with the hues of his religiousness. He 
does not abstain from reflections, or leave the deeds described 
to make their own impression on the reader. On the contrary, 
he dresses them in a manner which is merely the outward 
image of his own uncritical and superstitious pietism. His 
descriptions are highly wrought. The embellishments and false 
decorations so far mar the excellence of the history. Moralising 
disquisitions appear in v. 17, etc., vi. 12, etc., ix. 8, etc. The 
embellishments and reflections belong to the epitomiser, because 
they harmonise with the tone and style of prologue and epilogue, 
as Bertheau has observed.? 

III. THE EPITOMISER ; HIS SOURCES, AGE, AND COUNTRY.—TLhe 
work professes to be an extract from five books written by 
Jason of Cyrene, whose age is unknown. Herzfeld indeed con- 
jectures that he was Jason the son of Eleazar, one of the two 
ambassadors whom Judas Maccabzeus sent to Rome to enter into 
a league of amity (1 Mac. vui. 17) ;3 but this is improbable. 
How could that Jason have committed so many historical 
blunders, which we cannot attribute to his epitomiser? Yet 


1 Herbst’s Einleitung, Heft. iv. p. 37 et seqq. 
* De secundo Maccab. libro, p. 12. ὃ Geschichte des Y. Israel, vol. i., p. 445. 
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Keil leans towards the conjecture. The place to which Jason 
belonged shews that he wrote in Greek. And it is tolerably 
clear that he did not make use of the first book of Maccabees, 
whatever other documents he had. Some of the mistakes 
indeed observable in the abridgment, may not have been in the 
original history ; but most were. Perhaps Jason had written, 
as well as oral, sources. Where he got them is unknown, in 
Palestine probably, though Grimm seems to doubt this.! In 
any case they were not very reliable, having passed through 
changes and transformations while they circulated from one to 
another before they got a fixed form in writing. Jason must 
have lived after 160 B.c. since the history is brought down to 
that time. And it is likely that he lived considerably later, 
because there are many mistakes, which he took from his sources 
uncorrected. In the accounts of occurrences errors had arisen 
which he could not rectify because tradition had previously 
given them currency. 

Did the epitomiser or author of the present work employ 
other sources in addition to the work of Jason? Grotius con- 
jectures that he did, from the twelfth chapter, second verse and 
onwards, supposing that unknown writers served for his sources 
there, not Jason.2 Huet extends Jason’s abridgment from iv. 7— 
xiii. 26 ;3 and Bertholdt from iv. 1 to xii. 1.4 It is unnecessary 
to shew the improbability of these conjectures, supported as they 
are by very feeble considerations, especially as Bertheau, Welte, 
and Grimm have sufficiently refuted them. In the absence of 
all proof to the contrary we believe that Jason’s document 
alone served the epitomiser for his authority. If he had another 
why did he not mention it? The course he followed in extract- 
ing and abridging is uncertain. It was not mechanical. He 
acted freely and independently. The abridger left out or 
shortened copious accounts of events and battles in Jason’s 
books. He introduced his own observations, and dovetailed por- 
tions which stood apart in the original where he omitted things 
unsuited to his purpose. Thus he seems to have passed over 
accounts in Jason of Judah’s last deeds and fortunes; for he 
says at xv. 37, “ And here will I make an end.” Sometimes 
persons are introduced in a way implying a previous ac- 
quaintance with them on the part of the readers; as at vill. 
30, where Timotheus and Bacchides suddenly appear.© The 
original work of Jason narrated the history of the Jews under 
the four Syrian kings, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, Antiochus V. 


1 Exeget. Handbuch iv., Einleitung, p. 16. 2 Praeloq. ad 2 Maccab. 
8 Demonstratio Evangelica, vol. i., p. 462, Ed. Amsterdam, 1680. 

4 Einleitung iii., p. 1066. 

5 Grimm in Exeget. Handbuch iv. Einleitung, p. 18. 
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Eupator, and Demetrius I. Soter. It may even have commenced 
with Seleucus I. Nicator. 

The author of the present work was a Hellenistic Jew. 
Welte, Scholz, and Keil think that he was a Palestinian. It is 
more probable, however, that he was an Egyptian Jew. One 
thing at least is certain that he wrote mainly for Egyptian 
Jews, to excite and nourish in them a feeling of reverence for 
the temple at Jerusalem and the festivals there observed. 
Perhaps he had been in Palestine and noticed there a religious 
zeal which Hellenistic countries, and his own in particular, did 
not exhibit. He had seen and worshipped in the temple at 
Jerusalem, which he speaks of as the temple renowned all the 
world over (ii. 22) or honoured over all the world (iii. 12). His 
sojourn in Palestine sufficiently explains his intimate knowledge 
of the country and the Jews living there, his designating Jeru- 
salem as πόλις, and the tower of David simply as the ἀκρόπολις 
—circumstances which Scholz adduces for a Jerusalem-abode 
and Palestinian father-land.1 Grimm supposes with great pro- 
bability that he belonged to the orthodox part of the Alexan- 
drian Jews who were opposed to the philosophical tendency 
represented by the author of Wisdom and Philo.? The hope 
which he expresses of the resurrection of the body (vii., xui., 44, 
etc., xiv. 46) does not agree with the spiritualistic immortality 
held by the Platonising Jews of Alexandria. He lived during 
the first century before Christ, long after the events narrated. 
took place. We place him in the last half of that century, 
shortly before Philo. Jason may have composed his work about 
100 s.c. All attempts to identify the epitomiser with Judas 
Maccabeeus, Judas the Essene, the author of Wisdom, Philo, 
Josephus, are vain.3 

IV. OrnicInaL LANGUAGE.—There is no doubt that the abridg- 
ment, as well as the original work of Jason, was composed in 
Greek. It bears no traces of a version from Hebrew or Chaldee. 
The diction is pure Hellenistic. Thus Deuteronomy xxxu. 36 is 
quoted from the Septuagint in vu.6. The author had a copious 
vocabulary at his command, and could employ appropriate lan- 
guage with skill and effect. He has the genuine Greek expres- 
sions and combinations σωφροσύνη καὶ εὐταξία (iv. 37) κατήρξατο 
χειρῶν ἀδίκων (iv. 40) ἐντυγχάνειν τῆ βίβλῳ (vi. 12) and the 
same verb with other datives in 11. 25; xv. 39; καλὸς καὶ ἀγαθός 
(xv. 12). He loves to put similar words together, as αὐτὸς 
αὐτόθι (xv. 27), ἄγειν ἀγῶνα (iv. 18), ἄλλος ἀλλαχῆ (xii. 22), 
x. Tt. % The number of rarer unusual terms he employs is con- 
siderable, as δυσπέτημα (v. 20), ὁπλολογεῖν with the accusative 

1 Die Bucher der Makkabaer, ἃ. 8. w. p. 11. 

2 Exeget. Handbuch iv. Einleit,, p. 21. 3 See Welte, Einleit., p. 35, et seqq. 
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of a person (vill. 27, 31), «. τ. There are some Hebraisms, 
such as ἀποκρίνομαι, ἀδελφοί for countrymen, but they are few: 
He is fond of putting together a number of verbs without con- 
necting conjunctions, as In xiii. 19, 22, 26; xiv. 21, ete. The 
style is rhetorical, artificial, affected. There is a striving after 
eloquence and ornament, which betrays Alexandrian tastes.! 

V. THE TWO EPISTLES AT THE COMMENCEMENT.—We speak 
of two epistles, not one, though Herzfeld has recently tried to set 
forth the old Catholic view of Serarius—viz., that there is but a 
single letter in i. 1-ii. 18, as well as to uphold its authenticity.? 
Surely his usual perception deserts him here. Long ago, 
Wernsdorf proved both letters to be spurious. The first epistle 
purports to have been composed in the hundred-and-eighty- 
eighth year of the Seleucide (124 8Β ο.), and refers to a former 
writing in the hundred-and-sixty-ninth year of the Seleucid 
(143 3.c.), in the reign of Demetrius, in the extremity of 
troubles. The second letter has no date, but it mentions a 
recent deliverance from great perils ; whence it has been rightly 
inferred that it was composed after news of the death of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, 1.6. 148 of the Seleucide, when the Jews were 
about to celebrate the festival of the rededication of their temple. 
The two letters bear no internal relation to one another; nor 
does the first allude to the second as De Wette supposed.2 We 
cannot identify the letter given in i. 10, etc., with that men- 
tioned in i. 7, even th®ugh the former has no date. With 
Canus, Bellarmine, Wernsdorf, Paulus, Bertheau, Jahn, Niebuhr, 
Schliinkes, and Grimm, we take the date at the commencement 
of the tenth verse to belong to the first epistle, not to the second. 
The latter begins with οἱ ἐν ᾿Ιεροσολύμοις (ver. 10), and has no 
date ; though it is plain that it belongs to the hundred-and-forty- 
oe of the Seleucid, shortly before the purification of the 
temple. - 

Roma Catholics defend the authenticity of these epistles ; 
and some Protestants take the same view, partially at least, 
such as Grotius and Valckenaer.t But their spuriousness 18 
unquestionable. In the first there is a chronological blunder, 
for we read in the first verse: “‘ What time as Demetrius reigned, 

in the hundred three-score and ninth year, we, the Jews, wrote 
- unto you in the extremity of trouble that came upon us in those 
years ” etc. But in that year the extremity of trouble had been 
ong past. The Jews had revolted from Demetrius 11. and 
espoused the part of Antiochus VI. The height of their trouble 
was in 161 B.c., soon after Demetrius I. began to reign, not in 


1 Grimm in the Hee Handbuch, Einleit. pp. 6, 7. 
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148 B.c. as the letter says, when Antiochus VI. had been set up 
against Demetrius II. Perhaps the author of the letter thought 
of Demetrius I. Soter, under whom the Jewish troubles still 
continued. The chronological difficulty in the verse has been a 
great stumbling-block to the advocates of the authenticity, who 
strain every nerve to explain it away. Even Schliinkes has 
failed to restore 1.1 It still remains to attest the spuriousness 
of the letter. Besides, it is not easy to see, after all that has 
been said to account for it, the propriety of the Palestinian Jews 
asking their Egyptian brethren to keep the feast of dedication 
forty years after the temple had been recovered, and restored to 
its original purpose. Proofs that the second letter is spurious 
occur in itself, such as the ascription of things done by Zerub- 
babel and Ezra to Nehemiah (i. 18; 11. 18) and the citation of 
apocryphal writings as Scripture (ii. 4). Could the elders of Judea 
have been guilty of such ignorance as this? And is it likely 
that they would adduce such absurd legends as those respecting 
the holy fire, the tabernacle, the ark, and the altar of incense 
(ii. 1-5) P? ; 

The fates now arises, Did the epitomiser fabricate the 
letters himself? So thought Wernsdorf, who calls attention to 
the circumstance that the writer forgot the part he was playing 
and speaks of himself in the first person singular in xv. 37, 
while in 11. 28, etc., he speaks of himself in the plural, con- 
sistently with the assumption he wishes to convey that the 
Sanhedrim made the extract from Jason’s work.? We do not agree 
with this view. There are contradictions between the letters and 
the body of the work, as between 1. 11-16 and ix. 1, 7-and xv. 
37. Besides, the epistles are placed in an unchronological and 
awkward position, at the beginning; whereas the epitomiser 
would probably have inserted them in the history in their proper 
sequence, #.e. at x. 1-9, had he been their author. And the 
diction is palpably different, being much simpler and less ornate 
than that in the body of the work. 

The language in whith they were first, written is doubtful. 
Bertholdt* holds a Hebrew original of both; Ewald only of the 
second ;° Schliinkes only of the first. Grimm and Keil think 
that both were written in Greek. We agree with Bertholdt in 
holding their Hebrew original; although the Hebraising cha- 
racter of the first is more apparent than that of the second. 
Such difference exists between the language and method of both 

1 Epistole que secundo Maccab. libro, cap. i. 2-9, legitur explicatio, etc., p. 24, 
et seqq. 
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as shews diversity of authorship. The person who inserted the 
whole book into the Greek version prefixed the two epistles, not 
the epitomiser himself, who could scarcely have failed to see the 
historical and chronological contradictions which they presented 
to his own work. The connection between ii. 19 and the letters 
is loose, notwithstanding the particle 6é. Hence they must have 
been put at the beginning of the epitome of Jason’s books by a 
later person than the abridger. 

VI. Versions.—There are two ancient versions of the book, 
the Latin and Syriac, both in the fourth volume of the London 
Polyglott. The former is prior in date to Jerome. It was 
made from the Greek, but not literally, and departs from the 
original in many places, through misapprehension of the sense, 
later corruption, or adherence to readings which have disap- 

ared. 

P The Syriac, also from the Greek, is less literal than the Latin. 
The translator was incompetent to his task, and often misunder- 
stood the sense. An Ethiopic version has not been yet printed. 

The Arabic second book of Maccabees in the Paris Polyglott 
is not a translation of the Greek book before us, though the 
contents run parallel with the Greek in the first sixteen chap- 
ters. Chaps. xvu.—lix. in the Arabic continue the history from 
the place where the Greek stops till the times of Herod the Great. 

VII. Canoniciry.—The Jews did not admit the book into 
their canon, though the Hagadic story of the martyrdom of the 
mother with her seven sons in the sixth and seventh chapters 
was a favourite among them. Neither Philo nor Josephus refers 
to the work. Whether the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
alludes to it is doubtful. In xi. 35 he uses the verb ἐτυμπα- 
vicOnoav; and τύμπανον occurs in 2 Mac. vi. 19, but he makes 
no quotation. We think it likely that he had seen the work, 
and that a faint reminiscence of its language floated before his 
mind when he wrote the eleventh chapter.1 But Keerl will 
have it that he followed oral tradition.? Stier? finds a number 
of reminiscences from the book more or less definite, not only in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, but in most of the Gospels, in Acts, 
the epistle to the Ephesians, and the Apocalypse. The passages 
in question will not stand investigation. 

The first clear reference to the book is by Clement of Alex- 
andria,* who quotes it by name. And Origen, though putting 
it outside the canonical list, cites it as Scripture5 Jerome® 


1 Bleek in Studien und Kritiken Ueber die Stellung der Apokryphen, u. 8. w., 
75 ; 
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4 Stromata, p. 595, ed Sylburg. 
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observes, that the church reads the books of Maccabees without 
receiving them among the canonical Scriptures. Augustine! 
says, that the Scripture of the Maccabees has been received by 
the church not without advantage if it be soberly read or heard. 
He himself remarks elsewhere,? that the church receives the 
books of Maccabees as canonical, on account of the sufferings of 
certain martyrs. Most Protestants in modern times have judged 
unfavourably of second Maccabees. Luther did so, associating 
it with the book of Esther, and wishing that the two did not 
exist ‘because they judaise too much and have a great deal of 
heathen naughtiness.”? Pellican* had an opinion not very dis- 
similar. The Church of Rome, however, pronounced the book 
canonical at the Council of Trent; and therefore Catholic theo- 
logians defend its historical credibility, exalt its value, and 
excuse its faults. They take the ground of apologists for it, not 
without the violent straining and far-fetched expedients which 
appear in Welte and Schliinkes, who are its ablest advocates. 


1 Contra Gaudent, I., 31. 2 De civitate Dei, xviii. 36. 
8. Tischreden. 4 Commentar, in libros Apocryphos, p. 332. 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF MACCABEES. 


I. Name.—This production is improperly called the third 
book of Maccabees since it does not touch upon the time of the 
Maccabean heroes, but describes what is of earlier date. 

II. Conrents.—As the Egyptian king Ptolemy Philopator 
was returning from an expedition against Antiochus the Great 
by way of Jerusalem, curiosity tempted him to penetrate into 
the interior of the holy of holies in the temple. But at the 
moment of entering he fell down speechless and gave up the 
attempt. On his arrival in Egypt, he resolved to avenge him- 
self upon the Jews there, and commanded that they should 
forfeit the privileges given them by Ptolemy Lagi, unless they 
agreed to be initiated into the orgies of Bacchus. As few 
complied he ordered all the refractory, with their wives and 
children, to be chained in the great circus at Alexandria, and 
there trampled to death by drunken elephants. At the prayer 
of Eleazar the priest two angels appeared in terrible form 
before the elephants, and were visible to all but the Jews. 
The affrighted elephants went backwards, and crushed the 
soldiers. The king caused the Jews to be released from their 
chains; appointed a festival; and issued an edict that none 
of his subjects should injure a Jew on account of his reli- 
gion. He also permitted the Jews to massacre the apostates, 
after they had returned to their homes, which they did accord- 
ingly (chapters i1.—vii.) 

III. Narvurz or THE cONTENTS.—The narrative appears to 
be nothing but an absurd Jewish fable. Yet Cotton! seems to 
believe in its historical credibility, and censures Milman for 
styling it a “romantic story.” That it is unhistorical is plain. 
How could such a multitude of Egyptian Jews have been 
squeezed into the hippodrome at Alexandria? Or how could 
they have been fettered and brought thither without the least 
opposition on their part? Even their names, it is said, could not 


1 The five books of Maccabees in English, Introduction, p. xix. 
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be registered in the space of forty days. Both paper and pens 
failed for the purpose. The nature of the miracles also shews 
the fabulousness of the story. Well therefore might Philostor- 
gius call the work “monstrous” and full of improbabilities. The 
conduct of Ptolemy Philopator towards the Jews was not inhu- 
man ; nor does authentic history record anything like this in his 
life. The origin and object of the story can only be conjectured. 
Kichhorn supposes, that an interchange of persons and facts lies 
at its basis.. In Rufinus’s Latin version of Josephus’s second 
book against Apion there is an appendix relating that the 
Egyptian prince Ptolemy Physcon wished to take the sceptre 
out of the hands of his mother Cleopatra, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in doing so. At first he met with strong opposition from 
the generalissimo of the Egyptian army, Onias, a Jew. Hence 
he resolved to take vengeance on all the Jews in Alexandria, 
whom he caused to be chained in the theatre with their wives 
and children in order to be trampled to death by drunken 
elephants. But the elephants fell upon the king’s attendants ; 
and a terrible human form threateningly forbade the king to per- 
secute the Jews. He was also moved to this by the beloved of 
his heart. From that time the Alexandrian Jews kept a yearly 
festival to perpetuate the memory of the remarkable event. 
This is but another form of the story before us; and therefore 
it is needless to ask whether that told by Rufinus is the original, 
or the one in the third book of Maccabees. They are the same, 
substantially. | 

According to Eichhorn, the historical fact which lies at the 
basis is this, that Ptolemy Philopator wished to enter the most 
holy place, but his attempt was frustrated by the cunning of the 
priests. In revenge for the disappointment the king wished to 
convert the Egyptian Jews to Hellenism; and as they were 
opposed to a change of creed he conceived the horrible plan of 
putting them to death by the feet of elephants—a measure how- 
ever which was not executed. But it is improbable that Ptolemy 
Philopator made an attempt to enter the most holy place; else 
the author of the book of Daniel, writing some fifty years after, 
and living in Palestine, could hardly have passed over such an 
occurrence.’ 

The occasion which gave rise to the work was the insane con- 
duct of Caligula who commanded that his own statue should be 
placed in the temple. If so, the narrative is a kind of ype 
shadowing forth the relations of the Jews to Caligula. Θ 
writer took a current tradition respecting the murderous com- 
mands of Ptolemy Physcon against the Jews, and transferred it 

1 Einleitung in die apokryphischen Schriften, u. 8. w., 284, et seqq. 

3 Grimm in the Exeget. Handbuch iv., p. 220. 
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to Ptolemy Philopator. He wanted for his purpose a Ptolemy 
who should be a fit type of Caligula—one who ruled over Pales- 
tine and was both voluptuous and cruel. Such an one he found 
in Philopator, whose conduct in Phenicia and Coele-Syria was 
arbitrary.!_ The leading features ascribed in the, book to Philo- 
pator shew a general likeness to Caius’s conduct towards the Jews. 
The latter did not wish to enter the temple in person; but he 
commanded his image to be set up there. Ptolemy wanted to 
incorporate the Jews with the Egyptian people generally ; under 
Caligula and his deputy Flaccus Avillius, the right of citizen- 
ship which the Jews had possessed at Alexandria was with- 
drawn. Our writer speaks of the fidelity of the Jews as subjects 
of the Ptolemies, and repeats the important services which they 
had rendered to those kings; so Philo repeatedly assures his 
readers that the Jews were always well disposed towards their 
rulers. In like manner both the present writer and Philo refer 
to the good opinion which the intelligent heathen entertained of 
the Jews, in opposition to the judgment of the common people. 
These and other analogies are adduced by Grimm? to shew the 
typical character of the story. It is true that many things in it 
have no analogies in the relations subsisting between the Jews 
and Caligula ; but an analogy is seldom meant to be carried 
throughout. Something must be left for the filling up of the 
narrative and its verisimilitude. 

IV. Ossxcr.—The work seems to have been written at a time 
when the Jews were persecuted. It was intended to strengthen 
them in their national faith—to encourage them to steadfastness 
and perseverance. The theocracy could not perish, though 
_ tyrants might vent their rage on the chosen people. Jehovah 

would assuredly punish the persecutors of His servants, whose 
hopes of annihilating the theocratic kingdom should be frus- 
trated. Thus a didactic tendency belongs to the story. It was 
designed to convey a lesson of encouragement and comfort to the 
writer’s down-trodden countrymen. By introducing some modi- 
fications into a current tradition, he adapted it to his purpose 
and made it the vehicle of his thoughts. He might have con- 
verted it into a clearer type of the circumstances amid which he 
wrote, and have intimated to his countrymen in a more direct 
way the purport of his work; but fear prevented. The times 
were disastrous to the Jews; and their Roman oppressors were 
suspicious. It was hazardous to awaken the jealousy of tyrants 
like Caligula. 

V. Inreeriry.—The work opens abruptly with δέ, so that it is 
imperfect. The commencement has been lost. In i. 2 ἡ ἐπιβουλή 


1 Ewald’s Geschichte des Y. Israel, iv., p. 536. 2 Exeget. Handbuch iy.’p. 218. 
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the treacherous design is spoken of as if it had been mentioned 
before; and in 11. 25 the king’s drinking companions and friends 
are referred to with the participle προαποδεδευγμένων, of whom we 
have already spoken. Hence we conclude that the book is only 
part of a larger one. Keil thinks,! after Grimm, that the be- 
ginning only has been lost; but 11. 25 rather militates against 
that view, unless the introduction had spoken of Ptolemy IV.’s 
character and manner of life. 

VI. Date AND PLACE OF wRITINc.—The contents shew that 
the author was an Egyptian Jew. This is confirmed by the 
artificial, bombastic style, and the moral reflections interspersed 
which characterise all the historical productions of the Jews in 
Egypt. It was therefore written in Greek; not under Ptolemy 
Philopator, as Allix supposed.? Daniel’s three companions in 
the land of Babylon are referred to in vi. 6, etc., which puts the 
composition of the book after 160 B.c. In the prayer of Azarias 
in the ae additions to the third chapter of Daniel we 
read, ὁ δὲ ἄγγελος κυρίου---ἐποίησε TO μέσον τῆς καμίνου ὡς 
πνεῦμα δρόσου διασυρίζον ; so in vi. 6 occurs διάπυρον δροσίσας 
κάμινον. Thus the apocryphal additions to Daniel were known 
by the writer. Hence we are brought near the first century 
before Christ. Ewald supposes that the circumstances described. 
in iv. 11, etc., about the fettered Jews being collected into the 
᾿ς hippodrome at Alexandria is a reflex of what Herod commanded 
to be done at his death, viz. that the leading men of the Jews 
should be shut up in the hippodrome at Jericho and massacred.? 
If this be so the book was composed after the birth of Christ. 
Grimm places it about 39 or 40 a.v.* The work certainly 
belongs to the first century of the Christian era. 

VII. SryLz anp LancuacE.—The diction resembles that of 
2 Maccabees, with which it has many peculiarities in common. 
The temple at Jerusalem is frequently called τόπος, propositions 
are connected by δέ, instead of the simple verb ποιεῖσθαι with 
an accusative is used, and ἐπιφανὴς θεός is applied to God, who 
is said to interfere μετ᾽ ἐπιφανείας, etc. At the same time the 
writer has peculiarities of his own. He has more poetical, 
ornate, pompous, obscure expressions; and in one instance falls 
upon an iambic trimeter (v. 31). His stock of words was 
copious ; but instead of employing common and natural phrases, 
he had a singular love for stilted ones.° 

VIII. Verstons.—No old Latin version of the work has been 
discovered. It never formed part of the Vulgate, and was not 


1 Eimleitung, p. 695. 

2 The judgment of the ancient Jewish Church against the Unitarians, p. 67. 
3 Die Geschichte des V. Israel iv., pp. 536, 537. 

4 Exeget. Handbuch iv. p, 221. 5 Tbid., pp. 214, 215. 
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received into the canon of the Roman Church. There is a Syriac 
version of it in the London Polyglott, which is free and full of 
mistakes. It has not yet been ascertained by Dillmann whether 
an Ethiopic version exists. i 

The first English version was made by Walter Lynne (1550), 
which was inserted with corrections in Becke’s Bible (1551). 
A second translation was published by Whiston in his “ Authen- 
tic documents”? (2 vols. 1719 and 1727). A third version was 
made by Crutwell and added to his edition of the Bible, 1785. 
Cotton’s version is a revision of Whiston’s and is decidedly the 
best (1832). Luther did not translate the work. Calmet first 
rendered it into French and inserted it in the third volume of 
his “‘ Literal Commentary on the Bible.’’* 

IX. Recerrion.—The first notice of the book is in the 
Apostolic canons which are assigned to the third century, and in 
which it is considered a sacred writing.? Eusebius excludes it 
and all the Maccabean books from the canon; but Theodoret 
quotes it without scruple.* . The Syrian church seems to have 
valued it highly. Pseudo-Athanasius puts the three books of 
Maccabees among the antilegomena, ακκαβαϊκὰ βιβλία δι 
Πτολεμαϊκὰ, where Grimm thinks we should read MaxxaBaixa 
καὶ Πτολεμαῖϊκά, the last word meaning third Maccabees from 
Ptolemy IV. the chief character. Philostorgius rejected the 
third book because of its fables.t The list ascribed to Nicephorus 
classes it among the antilegomena. In the Nomocanon of the 
Antiochenian Church composed by Barhebraeus three books of 
Maccabees are mentioned.° - 


1 See Cotton on the five books of Maccabees, p. xx. 

2 Canon 85 (76) in Cotelerius’s Patres Apostolici, vol. i., p. 448, ed. 1698, 
8 See Daniel xi. 7. 4 Ap. Photium. 

5 In Mai’s Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, vol. x., p. 53. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK OF MACCABEES. 


I. Trriz.—Eusebius! and Jerome? refer to the work as a 
treatise περὶ αὐτοκράτορος λογισμοῦ on the supremacy of reason. 
Philostorgius (ap. Photium) calls it the fourth book of Maccabees. 
The latter title is given to it in various MSS., as also in the 
Codex Alexandrinus. Along with these inscriptions the name 
of Josephus often occurs as the author, 6.9.» in the Leipzig MNS. 

II. Conrents.—The writer states at the commencement that 
he is about to discuss a philosophical subject, viz., whether reli- 
gious principle be perfect master of the passions. The whole is 
divided into two parts, a philosophical and a historical one. 
The former begins with i. 13, and continues to 111. 19 inclusive. 
The latter is from 111. 20—xvili. 2. The remainder xviii. 3-28 is 
an appendix from another hand. Chapter i. 1-12 1s an intro- 
duction. The first part contains reflections on reason, wisdom, 
the passions; on the four cardinal virtues, justice, fortitude, 
temperance and prudence; and the writer arrives at the conclu- 
sion that reason controls the affections, except forgetfulness and 
ignorance. The second part commences with a summary of what 
is related in 2 Mac. 11., iv. 7-17, v., vi. 1-11, contained in 
ili. 21-iv. 26. Chapters v.—vii. describe Eleasar’s martyrdom, 
adding’ reflections upon it; viil.—xil. give the martyrdom of the 
seven brothers; xiii.—xiv. 10 present reflections upon it ; xiv. 11- 
xvi. 25 are a eulogy on the steadfastness of the mother and that 
of her seven sons; xvii. 1-6 relates to the death of the mother; 
xvii. 7—xvili. 2 refers to the nature and results of the martyr- 
doms described. | 

III. DocrrinaL AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTER.—The sentiments 
contained in the work are a mixture of stoic philosophy and 
Mosaic legality. Thus in the manner of the Stoics, σοφία or 
wisdom, is defined “ the knowledge of things divine and human, 
and of their courses” (i. 16) ; νοῦς, the intellect, is pronounced the 
holy director of the soul (ii. 22) ; λογισμός is called θεῖος, divine 


1 Hist, Ecclesiast. iii. 10, 6. 3. Catalog. Script. Ecclesiast. 
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(xiii. 15); to transgress in small and great matters is equal 
(v. 20). In the main illustration of the book—the Maccabean 
martyrs—stoic insensibility to suffering is vividly depicted. Yet 
the stoic philosophy is not followed throughout, because the 
writer was a zealous Jew, strongly attached to the precepts of 
the Mosaic law. Thus the passions are described as created with 
man (ii. 21), and therefore they cannot be rooted out, but only 
subdued (111. 5). The means of attaining to piety is the Jewish 
religion ; consequently, descent from Abraham is repeatedly 
referred to. Judaism mingles with the author’s philosophy, and 
narrows it. He shews no speculative ability. He does not 
allegorise the Old Testament history like Philo. Neither does 
he Platonise like Philo. His tendency is practical rather than 
theoretical. It is essentially Pelagian, for he never speaks of 
divine grace; nor does he exalt the mercy of God in saving His 
people. Religious principle (λογισμός) 1s extolled, but He who 
graciously imparts it, and nourishes it in man by His Spirit, is 
not prominent. Some ideas are peculiar, such as, “Make my 
blood a purification for them (thy people), and accept my life an 
offering instead of theirs” (vi. 29). Here Eleasar’s suffering 
example is converted into a vicarious atonement. The author 
puts into the mouth of his heroes the hope of the everlasting 
continuance of the souls of all virtuous men in communion with 
God and one another (xiii. 4, etc.) immediately after the death 
of the body.! 

IV. Scorz.—The object of the writer was to encourage his 
countrymen in their attachment to the Mosaic law. Philoso- 
phical heathenism had come into collision with Mosaism ; and the 
principles of stoicism seemed likely to gain an ascendancy over 
serious minds. The times were unfavourable to fidelity to the 
Mosaic religion. Earnest men, who inherited the faith of their 
Jewish forefathers, began to waver when they saw it shaken by 
contact with an ethical morality as rigid as its own. Amid 
these circumstances the author undertook to set forth before his 
brethren the necessity of loyalty to Mosaism, without combating 
the stoic morality which had come into collision with the old 
faith. On the contrary he harmonises the two, making use of 
the one to recommend and enforce the other. The reasonable- 
ness of the Mosaic law is shewn, its adaptation to the wants of 
humanity, its bestowment of religious principle, and its posses- 
sion of that reason which effectually controls the passions. 
Whether an outward occasion gave rise to the treatise, 1t is 1m- 
possible to tell. Grimm infers from xiv. 9 that the time when 
the author wrote was peaceful and free from persecution.? This 


1 See Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch iv., p. 288, et seq. 
2 Exeget. Handbuch iv. p. 290. 
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is a probable conclusion; yet he may have foreseen coming 
troubles, especially as the relations of the Jews towards their 
conquerors were not of a permanent nature. The future seemed 
to his far-seeing eye fraught with fearful conflicts; and, by de- 
lineating the martyrdom of heroes in the past, he might hope to 
promote steadfastness in the future.| Whatever probability 
there be in this hypothesis, the writer intended to inculcate 
fidelity to the law of Moses by setting forth the mastery of 
religious principle over the affections. If philosophical heathen- 
ism in the form of stoicism taught the subjection of the passions 
to reason, and threatened to throw Judaism into the shade ; much 
more did Mosaism, a system accordant with reason, effect a 
mastery over the affections. Hence the latter is superior to all 
forms of heathenism, and should be loyally followed. It includes 
the possession of reason, and controls the passions. The descen- 
dants of Abraham have a faith excelling that of all other men; 
as is shewn by the marvellous examples of constancy and indif- 
ference to pain which the Maccabean times called forth. 

V. DaTE AND AUTHORSHIP.—LEusebius, Jerome, and Philostor- 
gius ascribe the work to Josephus the historian. Several Greek 
MSS. and editions of Josephus’s works confirm this view. 
Suidas and Nicetas speak of Josephus as the author; and such 
appears to have been the common opinion in early times. That 
it is incorrect needs little proof. The Jewish historian would 
not have made the historical mistakes which our author has 
fallen *into, such as that Antiochus Epiphanes, beholding the 
bravery of the Jewish martyrs, led his army out of Palestine, 
and thenceforth conquered all his enemies (xvii. 22, 23); and 
that the same monarch presided in person at the terrible tortures 
inflicted on Eleasar and the seven brothers. The style and lan- 
guage are unlike those of Josephus, who gives a Greek termina- 
tion to all proper names in the Bible; whereas the writer of 
fourth Maccabees makes such names indeclinable, except 
“Ιεροσόλυμα and 'EXedLapos. 

Grotius and Ewald assign the book to some other Josephus 
or Joseph, who was afterwards erroneously identified with the 
well known Flavius Josephus. This explains the fact that 
the work was uniformly attributed to the Jewish historian; but 
it is merely a conjecture. 

Our author was acquainted with the book of Daniel in the form 
which it has in the Septuagint. Now it required a considerable 
time for that book to attain to general recognition in Pales- 
tine. A still longer period was needed for its reception by the 
Jews in Egypt. Hence the fourth book of Maccabees could 


5 Ewald’s Geschichte des V. Israel, vol. v., p. 555. 
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hardly have appeared sooner than 80 3.c.!_ But there are indi- 
cations of later authorship than this. We learn from xiv. 9 
that it was not a time of persecution. His readers and he 
had heard of the barbarities committed by Antiochus and shud- 
dered. They had not recently heard of the sufferings con- 
nected with the destruction of Jerusalem. If they had, he 
would have made some allusion to them, since the event was 
fraught with the most disastrous consequences to the theocratic 
people, and must have produced a profound impression on the 
minds of those who survived. That catastrophe broke the spirit 
of the nation for ever. In speaking of Jason we find the 
author saying, ‘So that he not only erected a gymnasium 
on the very citadel of our country, but also put a stop to 
the service of the temple” (v. 20). The phrase “ our country” 
is an indication of national pride, and is incompatible with 
the past destruction of Jerusalem by the invading army of the 
Romans. As there is no trace of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem being past, no reference to the fearful scenes enacted 
at its fall, no evidence of the impression made by its horrors 
on the writer’s mind, no desponding doubts about the per- 
manency of Mosaism, so there is a like absence of allusion to 
the sufferings endured by the Egyptian Jews from Caligula. 
Hence the work must be dated before the fall of Jerusalem, and 
even before the persecution of the Egyptian Jews by Caligula, 
i.c., 39 or 40 B.c.2 We place the composition at the commence- 
ment of the first century. The writer was an Alexandrian Jew ; 
though his philosophy is not Platonic, nor his exegesis allegorical. 
It is true that Gfrorer finds Alexandrian allegorical-interpreta- 
tion in the passages v. 26, and xvii. 6, but we are unable to assent, 
and agree with Daehne that they are not of that character.’ 
The latter critic appeals to xv. 31 for an allusion to the allegori- 
cal acceptation of the flood current among the Alexandrians ; 
but the comparison is one that might readily suggest itself to 
the writer’s imagination were he even a Palestinian Jew. It 
appears probable to us, as it did to Ewald, that the author used 
2 Maccabees. Chapter iv. is taken from 2 Mac. iti.-vi.; while 
chapter v. follows 2 Mac. vi. 18-vii. The author’s free treat- 
ment of pieces contained in the second Maccabees does not hinder 
him from uttering different sentiments; though Keil seems to 
think that it should, when he denies the use of 2 Maccabees, 
substitutes tradition in its- place, and appeals to the diversity of 


1 Philo und die Alexandrinische Theosophie, by Gfrérer, zweyter Theil, p. 175. 
et seq. 

2 Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch iv. p. 293. 

3 Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiidisch-Alexandrinischen Religions-plilosophie, 
2 Abtheilung, pp. 195, 196. P 
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representation respecting the death of the martyrs in our book 
(vi. 28, etc.; xvii. 20), and 2 Mac. (vii. 18, 32, etc.)! 

VI. SryLze anp picrion.—The work bears the form of a dis- 
course or homily, addressed to ‘‘ the children of Abraham,’ not 
a treatise. It has the marks, however, of artificiality and elabo- 
ration. The substance of it did not proceed directly from the 
heart, else it would have a far different effect on the reader. A 
genuine gush of feeling does not pervade it. The spirituality is 
of a forced kind, depending for its influence on appliances not 
needed in the case of true inspiration. The style is inflated and 
pompous. Direct apostrophes, far-fetched comparisons, decla- 
matory expressions, are employed to awaken a sentimentality 
which ought to rise spontaneously. The whole cast of the book 
is rhetorical; yet there is an occasional approach to true elo- 
quence. Dialogues and monologues, unusual figures and embel- 
lishments, are introduced to assist that which an artless descrip- 
tion of the heroic sufferings of the Maccabean martyrs should 
have produced of itself, had it come from a heart fired with the 
living power of the divine Spirit. 

The Greek diction is smooth and flowing, rich in ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενα and compound words. It strains after highly poetical 
and striking expressions. The sentences are evenly constructed, 
and fitly joined together. The optative mood frequently occurs, 
and in conjunction with ὅπως often supplies the placé of an 
infinite mood. Examples of compounds are: πάνσοφος, παγ- 
γέωργος, πάνδεινος, παμμίαρος, πανάγιος, παμποίκιλος, etc. 
Words that occur but once are: μονοφαγία (i. 27), πωγγέωργος 
(i. 29), ἐπικαρπολογεῖσθαι, ἐπιῤῥωλογεῖσθαι (11. 9), ἀρχιερᾶσθαι 
(iv. 18), ἀποξαίνειν (vi. 6), μαλακοψυχεῖν (vi. 17), ἀσθενόψυχος 
(xv. 4), ἐθνοπλήθος, ἐμπυριστής (vil. 11), δειλόψυχος (vill. 15, 
xvi. 5), μίσάρετος. (x1. 4), ὁμοξζηλία (xiii. 24), ὀροφοιτεῖν (xiv. 
15), κηρογονία (xiv. 19), ὑπερασπίστρια (xv. 29), ἐθνοπάτωρ 
(xvi. 20), ἑπταμήτωρ (xvi. 24), ἱερύψυχος (xvii. 4), ἰσάστερος 

xvil. 5).? 

VII. NTEGRITY.—The greater part of the eighteenth chapter 
is a later appendix. But where does the appendix begin ἢ 
Lowth, Havercamp, Gfrorer, and Daehne, commence with the 
words ἔλεγε δὲ μήτηρ in the sixth verse. -But Grimm supposes 
that the original work ended with εὐσεβὴς λογισμός in xviii. 2; 
and that the remainder of the chapfer proceeded from another 
person. This is the most probable view. It is favoured by the 
fact that the account given of Antiochus does not agree with 
what had been said of him in the seventeenth chapter (ver. 23, 
etc.). Here we read that he was punished on earth, while it is 


1 Finleitung, p. 697. 2 See Grimm, Exeget, Handbuch, iv., p. 287. 
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implied that he was defeated in his war with the Persians ; 
whereas it had been stated before that he conquered all his 
enemies on leaving Judea. The address of the mother to her 
sons is abruptly introduced in a way unlike that of the book. 
And from ἀνθ᾽ ὧν διὰ τὴν εὐσέβειαν to ἀνανεωσάμενοι is 8. Mere 
repetition of xvii. 20-22. 

VIII. Texts anp vErsions.—There are two leading Greek 
texts of the book. One is the Alexandrian or that of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, which is contained in the editions of Grabe and 
Breitinger. It is also in Apel’s (1837). The other is the 
received or common text which is in the Strasburg edition of the 
LXX. (1526), the two Basel editions (1545 and 1550), and in 
Josephus’s works. This last text exists in its purest form in 
Bekker’s edition of Josephus (1855, 1856, six volumes). The 
Alexandrian text is the more ancient and preferable one; but 
might be occasionally amended by the Josephus-recension. The 
old Latin version of Josephus’s works attributed to Rufinus 
does not contain this book. Erasmus paraphrased it in Latin ; 
and Combefis gave a better Latin version in his “ Bibliothecz 
Grecorum patrum auctarium novissimum, Pars 1. (1672).” 
This is printed in the editions of Havercamp, Oberthiir, and 
Dindorf. L’Estrange made a very loose paraphrase in English, 
in his translation of Josephus published at London, 1702, folio. 
The only tolerable English version is that of Cotton, 1832, which 
might easily be improved. A Syriac version exists in MS. in 
the Ambrosian library of Milan. 

IX. Canonicrry.—No canonical authority was ever attributed 
to the book. Gregory of Nazianzum, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Chrysostom were acquainted with it, and drew accounts of the 
Maccabean martyrs from its copious pages. Details of suffering 
not in 2 Mac. were sometimes taken from it by the fathers. 
Yet the book never obtained much repute. It appeared too 
near the rise of Rabbinism to be valuable to after ages. 
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THE FIFTH BOOK OF MACCABEES. 


I. Conrents.—The fifth book of Maccabees, as it is called by 
Cotton, contains a history of Jewish affairs from Helrodorus’s 
attempt on the treasury at Jerusalem till Herod’s slaughter of 
his wife Mariamne, her mother, and his two sons. It consists. 
of fifty-nine chapters. 

II. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE, AGE, VERSIONS, AND CHARACTER OF 
THE WoRK.—The work was originally written in Arabic. It 
was compiled from Hebrew memoirs. Prefixed to the Arabic 
version in the Paris Polyglott is a preface stating, “This book 
from the first to the sixteenth chapter inclusive is entitled, The 
second book of Maccabees according to the translation of the Hebrews, 
as may be seen at the end of chapter xvi. The remainder of it 
is entitled simply, The second book of Maccabees, the. series of 
chapters being continued from the preceding portion.” The 
turns and idioms of the Hebrew are preserved even in the 
Arabic. "Who the compiler was, it is. umpossible to discover. 
We cannot speak highly of his acquaintance with the history 
of the Jews and Romans. He has some. remarkable pecu- 
liarities of language, such as, “the house of God” and “the 
holy house” for the temple; ‘the land of the holy house” for 
Judea; ‘the city of the holy house” for Jerusalem; “the great 
and good God;” ‘‘the man of the west.” In speaking of the 
dead we meet with the exclamations “to whom be peace !”’ and 
‘God be merciful to them.’ Although none of these expres- 
sions forbids the ascription of the work to a Jew, yet some at 
least point to one living out of Palestine. The writer was one 
of the dispersion, and may have belonged to the seventh or eighth 
century. Besides the Arabic in the Polyglott, it is said that a 
Syraic version exists which is yet unpublished. But we have 
not been able to find any clear trace of it. The alleged Syriac 
must be pronounced a myth. 

We cannot praise either the matter or manner of the work. 


1 Cotton on the five books of Maecabees, pp. xxxii., xxiii. | 
VOL. III. 30 
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Neither Eusebius nor Jerome used it; for after citing the first 
book of Maccabees, which ends with the death of Simon, they 
continue the history of his son Hyrcanus without mentioning 
our work. It had not been compiled before they wrote. It 
makes Hyrcanus have the title Aing from the Roman senate ; 
and the number of senators at Rome is given 320 (ch. xxii.). 
It describes him as having three sons (xxvi) ; whereas Josephus 
le him five. Roman and Egyptian soldiers are usually called 
acedonians. Mount Gerizim is commonly termed Jezebel ; 
Samaria, Sebaste; and Sichem, Neapolis or Naplous. It is said 
that the Idumzans having been conquered by Hyrcanus pro- 
fessed the Jewish religion fill the destruction of the second house 
(xxi), shewing that the work was not composed till after the 
temple had been destroyed by the Romans.'! ‘There is a curious 
remark in the twenty-fifth chapter, where, after speaking of the 
three principal sects among the Jews, the Hasdanim being the 
last, it is added, “‘ Zhe author of the book did not make mention 
of their rule, nor do we know it except im so far as it is dis- 
covered by their name; for they applied themselves to such 
practices as come near fo the more eminent virtues.” In like 
manner “the author of the book” is mentioned in two other 
places lv. 25, lix. 96. Who is “the author of the work?” Does 
the expression shew the Arabie to be only a translation distinct 
from the original ἢ So Calmet supposes, who assumes that Greek 
was the language of the work at first. In that case the Arabic 
is a mere version. We cannot adopt the view in question. Traces 
of a version from the Greek are not distinct and marked. The 
compiler seems to have meant one of his written sources by the 
expression. These sources were first and second Maccabees, Jose- 
hus, Aristeas, the Vulgate, Hegesippus, and traditional legends. 
t is another form or recension of our book which exists in the 
work of Joseph Ben Gorion or Josippon, a legendary Jewish 
history commencing with Adam and full of later Roman history, 
which was rendered into Hebrew by an Italian Jew, and appeared 
in the former half of the tenth century.* The Jew who rendered 
the Arabic into Hebrew furnished it with additions of his own.’ 
There are abundant proofs of ignorance, credulity, and supersti- 
tion in Josippon. 

The Arabic book of Maccabees exists in a more complete form 
in two Bodleian MSS. in which the history is carried down to 
the time of Titus (Nos. 782, 289). These should be collated 
for the purpose of giving a better text than that in the Poly- 
glotts. It would be an interesting task to trace the differences 


1 Calmet, Dissertations qui peuvent servir, etc., vol. ii., Ρ. 424. 
8 Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden, p. 146, et seqa. 
3 Graetz, Geachichte der Juden, vol. v., p. 281. 
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between the two recensions, the Arabic book of Maccabees and 
Josippon. The latter is more hagadic, because the Jewish 
translator from the Arabic added to the original, and Spanish 
interpolations were subsequently inserted. 

Cotton has rendered the work into English from the Latin 
version of the Arabic in the Polyglott. 

III. SoMETIMES CALLED THE FOURTH BOOK.—The work was 
published in the Paris Polyglott as the second book of Mac- 
cabees. Its likeness to the lost MS. of Pagninus, commencing 
with the same words, suggested the idea that it was the fourth 
book of Maccabees spoken of by the fathers. This MS. had been 
seen by Sixtus Senensis in the library of Sanctes Pagninus at 
Lyons; and he thought it was the long-lost fourth book of 
Maccabees. But the codex was destroyed by fire when the whole 
library of Pagninus was burned. Father La Haye also thinking 
it to be the fourth book reprinted the Latin version of the Paris 
Polyglott, in the Biblia Maxima, with the omission, however, of 
the first nineteen chapters. Calmet afterwards shewed that it 
was not the genuine fourth book of Maccabees. Hence it is now 
called the fifth book. 

The third, fourth, and fifth books are improperly called of the 
Maccabees ; the third especially so, because the time of the events 
related in it is anterior to the Maccabean age. If arranged in 
order of time, the third book would be the first; the second 
would retain its present place; and the first would be the third. 
The fourth coincides in time with part of the second, viz. chaps. 
vi., vii. The fifth, after describing what had been told in the 
second, and third books, carries the history down to the advent 
of Christ. Cotton has arranged them in chronological order. 
But it is now disturbing to critics to alter the titles. They 
should be allowed to remain; especially as they stand pretty 
nearly in the order in which they were written. 
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Aaron and Levi, the connection between 
them, 11. 50. 

Abarbanel, references to, i. 401; iii. 2. 

Abenesra, allusions to, i. 2, 91; ii. 190. 

Abijab made war against Rehoboam, ii. 58. 

Abydenus, his testimony to Esarhaddon, 
n. 100. 

Achan and his children, their destruction 
considered, 3. 238. 

Achsa, the daughter of Caleb, ii. 76. 

Actions of kings viewed according to the 
standard of the law, ii. 27. 

Acts of Solomon, ii. 33. 

Adonijah, the measures taken by him to 
secure the throne, 11, 1. 

Africanus referred to, iii. 228. 

Agur, the son of Jakeh, words of, ii. 387. 

Ahab, successor of Omri, ii. 8; his con- 
duct in sparing Benhadad, 30; slain, 59. 

Ahasuerus of the book of Esther, ii. 155. 

Ahava, the fast proclaimed at the river 
of, ii. 123. 

Ahaz, son of Jotham, begins his reign, 
ii. 22; he invokes the assistance of 
Tiglath-pileser, #>.; the miracle about 
his dial not likely to have been per- 
formed, 40 ; unsuccessful in war against 
the Syrians, 62; besieged in Jerusa- 
lem, 103. 

Ahaziah, son of Ahab, ii. 12; whether 
the time assigned to the eommence- 
ment of his reign is correct, 29 ; 
makes war upon the Syrians, 60; is 
au to death, 60; remarks upon his 

eath and age, 102. 

Aher; is this a disguised appellation for 
Dan? ii. 51; ought to be Shahar, ἐδ. 

Ahijah, the Shilonite, his prophecy, ii. 
33, 34, 68. 

Ai, the capture of, i. 446. 

Alber, reference to, iii. 231. 

Alexander the Great, the divisions of his 
empire, ill. 210. 
Alexander, Dr., on i Psalms, 
ii. 296; quoted, iti. 16, 34; on the 

Messianic prophecies, 70, 78. 


Alexandrine Codex, the, numbers in 
Ezra, 11. 126, 

Aldine edition of the LXX., ii. 126. 

Allioli, reference to, iii. 371. 

Alshech on Deut. xviii. 15-18, his 
opinion, i. 401. 

Altar, steps of the, i. 80. 

Alting, J., referred to, iii. 93. 

Amaziah, li, 21; succeeds Joash, is taken 
apy by him, and slain, 61. 

‘ Ambushments,’ explanation of this word, 
ti. 104. 

Amminadab, one of the sons of Kohath, 
ii. 76. 

Ammon, Dr. von, his opinion on Deut. 
xvii. 15-18, i. 401; on the Song of 
Solomon, ii. 418. 

Ammon, wars of David against, ii. 64; 
prophecies against, iii. 106. 

Ammonites fall upon the inhabitants of 
mount Seir, ii. 60; prophecies against 
them, ui. 142. 

Amon began to reign, ii. 26; was the 
successor of Manasseh, 64. 

Amos, his supposed references to the first 
four books of the Pentateuch, examined, 
i, 52 53. 

Amos, the prophecy or book of, iii. 254; 
the life of, #.; the time when he pro- 
phesied, #3. ; the contents of his book, 
255; the disposition and arrangement 
of his prophecies, 111. 256; position 
and importance of the book, 257 ; its 
style and language, 257; opinion of 
Lowth upon it quoted, ἐδ. ; the peeu- 
liar expressions which occur in the 
book, 258; its use of preceding pro- 
phets, and its influence upon those 
which followed, ἐδ. ; an examination 
of certain es therein, 259; 
author never speaks of the person of 
the Messiah, iii. 259. 

Anakims and Emims, i. 10. 

ls, views concerning, in the book of 
Job, ii, 280, 281; some kind of me- 
diators, ἐδ. 

Animals, the distinction into clean and 
unclean, i. 258; common symbolical 
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beings, iii. 144; effects of the enact- 
ments concerning clean and unclean, 
i. 258 ; intellectual and typical reasons 
of such laws, to be rejected, ἐδ. ; the 
opinions of Bush, 259. 

Annals, official, and their change of 
form, ii. 32. 

Antediluvians, the longevity of, con- 
sidered, and statements regarding it 
criticised, i. 185. 

Anthropomorphism, dishonouring to Je- 
hovah, i. 57. 

Antichrist not the Pope, iii. 213. 

Antiochus Epiphanes alluded to, iii. 165, 
212; the condition of the Jews under 


him, 205. 

Antiquity of the human race upon earth, 
i. 186. 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
iii. 346; how they were received by 
the Council of Trent, 1.; different 
views of Romanists and Protestants 

ting them, #.; an observation 
of Wordsworth upon them, 348; the 
views of the Church of England in 
re to them, 350; how they are 
referred to in the writings of Jerome, 
351. [For the separate books see the 
ctive aticles, | 

Appellation of the Deity in a plural 
form (Elohim), various explanations of 

. its origin, i. 192. 

Aquila referred to, iii. 78. 

Arabia, prophecies against, 111. 106. 

Arabians, a propecy against them, iii. 17. 

Arabic proverbs, many collectrons of 
them exist, some specified, ii. 342. 

Aramaising tendencies in the language 
of the Chronicles, ii. 86. 

Arbela, the town of, iii. 235. 

Archangels about the throne of God, a 
Persian doctrine, iii. 371. 

Ark of the Covenant brought from the 
house of Obed Edom, ii. 63; prepara- 
tions for its removal to Je em, 54; 
ἃ list of the Levites who ministered 
before it, ἐδ. ; David erected a tent to 
receive it, ἐδ. 

Fy Dr., allusions to, ii, 492; iii. 
371. 

Artaxerxes, the letter addressed to him 
about the Jews, ii. 122. 

Asa removed the altars of the strange 
gods, ii. 58 ; removed his mother from 

eing queen for her idolatry, 69; 
his fe eae alliance with Syria, «.; 
his death, 4. 

Asaph, one of the authors of the book of 
Psalms, his claims considered, ii. 258. 

Asher, genealogy of in Chronicles, ii. 51. 

Ashriel, belonged to the sons of Gilead, 

li, 
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Assyria and the Assyrians mentioned in 
Nawiberr inferences from the form of 
the allusion, i. 49, 50. 

sy dpa prophecies concerning the, ili. 


Astarte or Asherah, ii. 25; the i 
of, set up in the temple by Mansscch, 
destroyed, 26. 

Athaliah and her usurpation of the 
throne, ii. 19; ber slaughter of the 
seed royal, 60; slain, 1. 

Athanasius (the Pseudo-), his observa- 
tion concerning the Chronicles, ii. 47. 

Athenezus, reference to, iii. 193. 

Atonement, trace of the doctrine in the 
Old Testament, i. 288; among the 
Egyptians, according to Herodotus, 
tb.; and in Gaul, according to Cesar, 
ἐδ. , among the Romans, as shewn by 
Ovid, 289; opinions of Jewish doc- 
tors, of Cato and of Porphyry, #2. ; 
modern ye bee 16.; the question 
discussed, 289, 290, 291. 

Auberlen, references to, ii. 471; ili. 
169. 

Augustine, allusion to, 111. 236; his 
opinion quoted in reference to Wisdom 
and Sirach, 422. 

Author of the Kings, objections to such 
as consider the work due to a single 
pen, il. 28, 36. 

Authorship of the Chronicles, ii. 115. . 
zariah is made king, ii., 21; prophecy 
of, 59; withstands Uzziah, 61. 

Azazel, or the Scapegoat, 1. 267 ; sun- 
dry explanations of the word from 
Symmachus, Aquila, Theodotion, and 
others, ἐδ. ; Jewish opinions, 268 ; 
opinions of Bochart, Tholuck, and 
other moderns, 289, 269; the word 
denotes an evil demon or goblin, 269, 
270. 


B 


Baat, his images burnt and his temple 
degraded, ii. 19. 

Babel, etymological play upon the name, 
i. 150. 


Babor, his opinion upon the Book of 
Judith, iii. 385. 

Babylon, frustration of building it and 
its tower, a pure myth, i. 150; Ma- 
nasseh carried captive to, by the As- 
syrians, 11.64; prophecies concerning, 
in Isaiah and in Jeremiah, iii. 7, 12 
106 ; destruction of, references to in 
Isaiah, 28. 

Bahr on the trespass offering, i. 266 ; 
on the Scapegoat Azazel, 269. 

Bahrdt on the ‘Servant of Jehovah’ in 


Isaiah, iii. 74, 
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Balaam and his prophecies, i. 328; how 
he obtained a knowledge of Jehovah, 
+b. ; his true character and position— 
was he an idolater and soothsayer? 329; 
was he a pious man and true prophet 
of God ? 330; he was a heathen sooth- 
sayer and a seer of Jehovah at the 
same time, 331; what is the meaning 
of his fourth prophecy concerning the 
star and sceptre, 332; various opinions 
on this subject, 332, 333; what view to 
be taken of the ass speaking to him, 
334; various observations on this sub- 
ject, ἐδ. ; the narrative partly unhis- 
torical, 337; Philo omits the mention 
of it, ἐδ. ; the prophet an historical 
personage, ἐδ. ; date of the composi- 
tion of his prophecies, 338 ; ideal ele- 
ments of the story, 339; additional 
remarks, il. 441. 

Barnabas, an opinion of his, iii. 209. 

Baruch, the First Epistle of, iii. 423; 
its contents, ἐδ. ; the question of au- 
thorship, «ὁ. ; date, 1. 

Baruch, the Second Epistle of, iii. 425 ; 
its title, ἐδ. ; its contents, 15.; its 
unity, ἐδ. ; its original language, 426 ; 
date of its composition, 427 ; the ques. 
tion of its authenticity, 428; design of 
the writer, 429; eanonical value and 
authority, 430; versions, 431. 

Bauer on the word Coheleth, ii, 356. 

Baumgarten on Elohim, i. 194; referred 
to, ii. 159. . 

Baumgarten Crusius, alluded to, i. 401; 
on the problem of the book of Job, ii. 
213. 

Baur, G., his views on Amos commended, 
iil. 257; on the word Chiun, iii. 261. 

Baur, F. F., on Jonah, iii. 281. 

Baxter, Richard, his remark on the 
imprecatory psalms, ii. 306. 

Beck on the ‘Servant of Jehovah,’ iii. 75. 

Beckhaus referred to, iii. 5. 

Beerah, a prince of the Reubenites, 11. 49. 

Beersheba, etymology of the word, 1. 
65 


Bel and the Dragon, the history of, in the 
additions to Daniel, iii. 230; opinions 
concerning it, 76. 

Bellarmine on the book of Judith, iit. 381. 

Benary, his opinion of Ruth, 1. 484. 

Ben εἰ on Psalm χχυ., ii. 238 ; on Mac- 
cabean Psalms, 260. 

Benjamin, three sons of, specified in the 
Chronicles, ii. 50. 

Benhadad defeated, ii. 11. 

Bennett on Ezekiel, iit. 154. 

Bergst on the date of Ecclesiastes, ii. 362. 

Berlin on Psalm cxiv., ii. 239. 


Bernstein on the date of the composition 


of Job, ii. 197. 
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Berodach-baladan, his letters to Heze- 
kiah, ii. 24. 

Berosus, references to, iii. 182, 184, 186, 
191. 

Bertheau on Chronicles, allusions to, ii. 
33, 52, 76, 98, 99; on the high priest- 
hood, 50; on the book of Proverbs, 3238. 

Bertholdt on Samuel, i. 522; on Cohe- 
leth, ii. 356; on Jeremiah, iii. 93; 
on the book of Tobit, 368. 

Betharbel, the same as Arbela on the 
Tigris, ii, 236. 

Bethel and Dan, golden calves set up at, 


11. 6. 

Bethulia of Judith, a place unknown in 
history, may have been Beth Sefa, iii. 
383 


Bible Chronology, whether correct, 1.186. 

Bildad the Shuhite, ii. 181. 

Birks, his answer to Todd, iii. 213. 

Blasche on the book of Jonah, iii. 271. 

Blayney on Jeremiah, iii. 91; quoted, 
119. 


Bleek referred to, i. 14, 15, 19, 26, 47; 
on the composition of the Pentateuch, 
51; further allusions to, 56, 67, 110, 
383; on the origin of Purim, ii. 164. 

Blood, religious aversion to, i. 362. 

Blunt on undesigned coincidences criti- 
cised, 1. 72. 

Bochart referred to, i. 174. 

Boehmer on Genesis, 1. 39. 

Bolten alluded to, iii. 70. 

Bomberg, Daniel, first separated the 
books of Kings in the Hebrew Bible, 
li. 1; introduced the division of the 
book of Chronicles into the Hebrew 
Bible, 47. 

Book of the Wars of the Lord, allusion 
to, 1. 12. 

Book of the Covenants, observations upon, 
i. 46, 47. 

Book of Origins, what, i. 47. 

Books, the Poetical, ii. 174. 

Borrowing of the Israelites from the 
Egyptians, remarks upon, i. 236. 

Bossuet, his opinion of the Song of Sele- 
mon, ii. 417. 

Bottcher on the authorship of Psalm xvi. 
ii. 256. 

Braun, reference to, iii. 426. 

Bretschneider on Sirach xlix. 10, iii. 
171; on the 4th book of Esdras, 363. 

Browne, H., an absurd opinion of his, iii. 
238 ; on Jonah, 281. 

Bruch, reference to, iii. 405. 

Bryant, Jacob, on the miracles of Moses 
in Egypt, 1. 222. 

Buddeus on the date of Habakkuk, iii. 
304; thought Judith a drama, 385. 
Bugati on the Syriac version of Susanna, 

ili, 229. 
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Banesen, allusion to, i. 97; on Shiphrah 
and Puah, 102; on the etymology of 
os i: A cue ς 

Ρ in the development of his 
ideas, 146; on Shiloh, 199; wrongly 
identifies the author of Job with Ba- 
rach, ii. 188; thought Jeremiah the 
‘Servant of the rd’ in Isaiah, 
Hi. 88; on the Daniel of Ezekiel, 
203. 

Burekhardt, mentioned, i. 70, 87. 

Burger, alluded to, iii. $21. 

teed on Daniel, 111. 210. 

Burk on Psalm xlviii. 14, ii. 292. 

Burnouf, his opinion as to the cradle of 
the Aryan race, i. 169. 

Buteux on human remains in geological 
formations, i. 186. 

Battmann, reference to, i. 184. 
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Czsar, quotation from, i. 288. 
Cainite genealogy, i. 183. 
Caleb called the son of Hezron, ii. 48; 
and the son of Hur, 75. 
Calf, the golden, and its destruction, i. 
254; explanation of grinding it to 
δόντι on the authorshi f Kings, 
met on the authorship of Ki ii. 
88 ; his date for Joel, ai. 249. 
Calovius, his translation of Amos vii. 
42, 43, 111. 261; opinion of, 403. 
Calves, the golden, set up in Bethel and 
Dan, ii. 6. 
Calvin, his idea of Deut. xviii. 18, i. 
401; of the date of Isaiah’s first pro- 
ecy, in. 4; and of Hosea’s sym- 
lical actions, 236. 
Gambyses, opposition to the erection of 
the temple in his reign, ii. 122. 
aria οἱ the Israelites, its disposition, 
i. 310. 
Campbell, Thomas, his remarks upon the 
Psalmist David, ii. 257. 
* Ganaanite then in the land,’ i. 1. 
Canaanites, their destruction, 
of the circumstances, i. 436 ; various 
attempts which have been made to 
Justify it, 437 ; the theory of Michaelis, 
ἐδ. ; that of Hess, 438; that of Heng- 
stenberg, 439 ; observations upon these 
and other suggestions, 437-444; im- 
portant remark of Von Ammon, con- 
trasted with the notions of Watson, 
Paley, etc., 442. 
Canon of the Jewish Scriptures, never 
Αἰ ani as definitely closed, iii, 205, 
Cantielea, see Song of Solomon. 
Canuz, allusion to, iii. 450. 
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a ary Lud., on the sojourn in the 
d of Egypt, i. 223; on Psalm xxv., 
ii, 2388; thought the Greek text of 
ὲ Judith a eet steer ae 386. acta 
tivity, ca e of priests e- 
ene sevechaie with Zerubbabel, 
ii. 186; the so-called seventy years, 
149; the real facts, .; how the tra- 
dition or opinion arose, %.; what 
Josephus says of it, 150; error of 
Prideaux, ἐδ. 
Carey quoted on the book of Job, ii. 200. 
Carlstadt, his idea of Tobit, ai. 378. 
Carne, ἃ traveller, i. 225. 
Carpzov on sacrifice, i. 266; his opinion 
pecting Ahasuerus, li. 156; on a 
supposed lost book by Ezekiel, iii. 159. 
Caspari, references to, 11.104; li. 1]. ᾿ 
Census at mount Sinai, i. 102. 
Challis, his idea of reconciling the earl 
chapters of Genesis with science, sta 
and refuted, i. 168. 


| Chaldeans, prophecies against, in Isaiah, 


tii. 21. 

Chelubai, the same as Caleb, ii. 48. 

Cherubim and fiery sword which guarded 
Eden, what they were, 1. 173. 

Characters, fictitious and real may be 
put together, i. 183. 

Children cursed by Elisha, 4. 45; the 
prophet’s conduct considered, ἐὖ. ; the 
circumstances improbable, and the fact 
unjustifiable, 45, 46. 

Christ, no direct prophecies of, in the 
Psalms, ii. 289; special predictions 
concerning him do not appear in the 
Old Testament, ii. 477. 

Christianity, its essence is holiness, i. 

89 


489. 
Christology of the Old Testament, ii. 
477. 


Chronicles, Book of the, of the kings of 
Judah, and Book of the Chronicles of 
the kings of Israel, two divisions of a 
larger work, ii. 31. 

Chronicles, books of, ii. 47; name in 
Hebrew explained, ἐδ. ; first called 
Chronicon by Jerome, ἐδ. ; formed one 
book in the Jewish canon, #.; was 
first divided into two by the Greek 
translators, 1.; who were followed by 
the Vulgate, ἐδ. ; and in the Hebrew 
editions of Bomberg, #.; proposed 
division, and contents, 47-65 ; sources, 
65; contain reference to various docu- 
ments, ἐδ. ; critical examination of the 
work, 66-70 ; were the books of 
Samuel and of Kings among the 
author’s or compiler’s sources? 15. ; 
arguments for and against, 70-73 ; 
examination of chap. i.-ix. of the firat 
book, 73-80; relation to other his- 
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~ torical beoks of the Old Testament, 
80; comparisons with Samuel and 
Kings, 80, 81; variations in these 
parallel passages,—in the matter by 
omissions, 81; by additions or inter- 
polations, 82; in the order of events, 
85 ; linguistic variations—orthograph- 
ical, 85; grammatical, 86; other de- 
viations—alterations of meaning, 90 ; 
exaggerations of numbers, 91 ; mytho- 
logical alterations and additions, 92 ; 
scope of the work, and its ecclesiastical 
element, ¢5.; its spirit Levitical, 93; 
its author a Levite, ἐδ. ; who wrote 
from an ecclesiastical stand point, 2d. ; 
apologetic tone and historical credi- 
bility, 94 ; illustrations of its partiality 
in regard to blameable transactions, 94, 
95; to idolatry, ¢.; in exalting the Le- 
Vitical order, 96; his account of Ahaz, 
tb.; and of Manasseh, 97; inferiority 
to Samuel and. Kings, 100; how far 
indebted to oral tradition, ἐδ. ; the 
compiler not merely a copyist, 101; 
love of the marvellous in, 104 ; general 
credibility, 102-105; suspicions of the 
compiler’s accuracy, 106; repetitions, 
107; state of the text, more corrupt 
than in any other book, 108; illustra- 
tions of corruption, 108-114; causes 
of corruption, 114; date and author, 
115; of late origin, 117; name of 
compiler unknown, ἐδ. ; he did not 
live in Babylon, 118; Elijah’s letter 
to Jehoram, after his translation ; 
mythical passage in 1 Chron. xxi, 
explained, 120. 

Chronist, refers to sources of information 
li. 73; knew and used Samuel and 


Kings, 73. 

Chronology, Biblical, whether to be re- 
lied upon, i. 186. 

Chronology, careful observance of in 
Kings, 11. 27. 

Chrysostom on prophetic inspiration, ii. 
433 


Church of England view of Apocrypha, 
iii. 350. 

Cicero on the prophetic state, ii. 426. 

Cities of refuge, i. 96. 

Clarke, Adam, on the magicians of Egypt 
and their miracles, i. 221. 

Clean and unclean things in the law, 
i. 280. 

Cloud, the pillar of, not a guide to Israel 
in the wilderness, i. 327; not men- 
tioned by the Elohist, 1d. 

Cocceius, opinions of, ii. 472; 111, 233. 

Codex Alexandrinus, num of the re- 
turned exiles in Esdras of this copy of 
the LXX., ii. 126; numbers in the 
Aldine edition, ἐῤ. 
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Coelin, Von, reference to, iii. 249. 

Coheleth, the meaning of the word, ii. 
354. 

Coleridge, 8. T., his opinion of the 
account of the fall, 1. 166. 

Colomesius, reference to, iii. 364. 

Commandments of the decalogue, how 
divided, i. 230; how the number ten 
is made up, “ὁ. ; Augustine’s method, 
ἐδ. ; the fourth a positive institution, 
ἐδ. ; Jewish divisions, 231; Protestant 
method, ¢5.; how many in each table, 
232; the Philonian arrangement best, 
+b 


Compilation, the book of Kings a, ii, 
28; Chronicles, a, ii. 65. 

Compiler, the books of Kings by one 
only, ii. 28. 

Confucius, the Chinese language of, i. 104. 

Congregation, the Ammonite and Moabite 
excluded from, ii. 136. 

Contents, see the respective books. 

Conz on Lamentations, iii. 137. 

Cornelius ἃ Lapide, his translation of 
Milchom, iii. 261. 

Corrodi on Ezekiel, iii. 149; on the 
authorship of Zechariah, 321. 

Covenant of Works, iii. 241. 

Covenant cannot be between God and 
man, 111. 241, 

Covenants, the book of the, i. 109. 

Creation, narrative of in Genesis, 1. 151 ; 
days of, nothing but common days, 161; 
mythieal character of the record, εὖ. ; 
compared with the cosmogony of an- 
cient nations, ἐδ. 

Credner, references to, iii. 12, 249, 321. 

Ctesias, a writer of no authority, iii. 300. 

Cyril of Alexandria on Hosea’s symbolical 
actions, iii. 236. 

Cyrus mentioned, ii. 122; the edict of 
an Ezra, a Judaizing paraphrase, 126 ; 
mention of him in Isaiah accounted 
for, 11. δά. 


Β 


ΒΘΑΒΗΝΕῈ on Judith, iii. 386; on Wisdom, 
399, 

Damascus, prophecies against, in Jere- 
miah, iii. 106. 

Dan and Laish, i. 3; golden calves, ii. 
6; tribe of, omitted in the Chronicles, 


61. 

Daniel, the book of, iii. 158; contents, 
ἐδ. ite unity, 162; authenticity, 1d. ; 
reception into the canon, (2. ; accepted 
by the Synagogue, 163; suppo by 
other witnesses, ἐδ. ; remarks *upon 
these, 165; language of the book, 166; 
its Hebrew, 167; 1ts Chaldea, 6. ; .its 
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prophecies recognised by Christ, 168 : 
aut aed opposed, 169 ; its position 
in the Hebrew canon, ἐδ. ; not named 
by Jesus Sirach, 170: not traceable 
in the later prophetic books, 171; the 
definiteness of its prophecies, 172 ; cast 
the poor 173; its miracles, ee 
its a yptic aspect, 175; its doc- 
tinal ahd ethical ideas, 177; its Christ- 
ology, 177; its angelology, 178; times 
of prayer, 179; historical difficulties, 
180; praises of the author, 192; mu- 
sical instruments named in the book, 
193; the 1 betrays a late time, 
194; the quotations, 195; uniformity 
of matter and manner, 197; divine 
revelation to Nebuchadnezzar unlikely, 
198; reference to the river Ulai, #2. ; 
origin and authorship, 199; motive of 
the author, +.; Porphyry not its first 
Impugner, 200; date of composition, 
ἐδ. ; by a Jew of Palestine, ἐδ. ; men- 
tion of by Ezekiel, ἐδ.; by Ezra and 
Nehemiah, 202; object of the writer, 
203; his manner and style, 206; pas- 
in, examined, 206; the four 
monarchies, 207; the Little Horn, 
210; the seventy weeks, 213; chap. 
xi. 31, 224; chap. xu. 1, 2, 225; 
Greek version, 226; editions of, ¢d.; 
apocryphal additions to, 227; when 
and where these were made, 230. 

Dannhauer referred to, ii. 156. 

Darics, supposed reference to in the 
Chronicles, ii. 116. 

Darius, rebuilding of the temple com- 
menced in his reign, ii. 122; written 
to by the Persians, 14.; Darius the 
Persian the same as Darius Codoman- 
nus, 148 ; the Mede, 159. 

Date, see the respective books. 

Dathe, allusions to, i. 177, 268, 401 ; 
11. 62, 261. 

David, his last words to Solomon, ii. 2; 
history of, 48; posterity, 49; inaugu- 
ration at Hebron, and conquest of 
Jerusalem, 53 ; his palace, etc., 54; 
Chronicles of, 69; Psalms, 106, 250 
et seqq.; census of, 120. 

Davison on sacrifice, i, 284; on pro- 
phecy, iii. 35. 

Days of creation, natural, i. 151-161; of 
prophecy, iii. 221. 

Deborah, a prophetess, i. 452; the song 
of, 471; improved version of, 472 ; 
her blessing on Jael examined, 474. 

Decalogue, the, i. 226; of Exodus com- 

ared with that of Deuteronomy, εὖ. ; 
iversities of form, 227; which is 
the older, ἐδ. ; how to be divided, 230. 

Deception, the spirit of prophecy may be 

ἃ spirit of, ii, 44. 


INDEX. 


Degrees, songs of, the meaning, ii. 240 ; 
how exclattied ‘by Gesmniua 241, by 
Delitzsch, +d. ; probably pilgrim-songs, 
ἰδ. 


ἐδ. 

Deity, plural appellation of, i. 192. 

Delitzsch, i. 115; 11. 241, 297, 308. 

Deluge, i. 186; the whole account 
mythical, 187; and a poem, ὁ. ; a 

neral deluge ignored by Egyptian 
istory, 188; the account a poetic 
myth, +. 

Dereser, on the Deutero-Isaiah, iii. 51 ; 
allusion to, 426. 

Desert, condition of Israel in the, 1. 326. 

Desvceux on Ecclesiastes, ii. 372. 

Deuteronomic legislation, nature of, i. 
353; compared with Jehovistic, 363. 

Deuteronomist, his deviations from the 
earlier books, 1. 365. 

Deuteronomy, chap. xxxi., made to sub- 
serve Mosaic authorship, i. 115; ex- 
amination of, ἐδ. ; book of, 341; con- 
tents, ἐδ. ; ‘This song’ in xxxi., 
xxxii., 349; ‘This law’ in xxvii, 
350; mostly proceeded from one per- 
son, 353; diction of, 354 ; legislation 
of, recent, 355 ; differs from preceding 
legislation, 358 ; kingly office in, 359; 
prophetic office in, ἐδ. ; administration 
of justice, 361; more enlarged spirit 
in, ἐδ.; all its worship connected with 
the temple; aversion to blood as it 
appears here, 362; Horeb, always 
the mountain on which the law was 
given, 366 ; lateness of, 368 ; abroga- 
tion of certain laws in, ὁ. ; tone, 
manner, and style, as compared with 
previous books, 1d. ; style diffuse, 370 ; 
its characteristic idioms, 372; ascribed 
to Moses by its later writer, 876 ; 
scope, ἐδ. ; the kind of fiction em- 
tls by the author, 376; not by 

oses, 377 ; written when the Israel- 
ites were established in Palestine, 
378; date of composition, 379; later 
than Samuel, 380; some places might 
seem to refer to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, 383; views of Vaihinger and 
Bunsen, 384 ; similarity of its diction to 
that of Jeremiah, 385; author had the 
preceding books before him, 386 ; his 
repetition of the decalogue, ἐδ. ; com- 
parison with preceding books, ἐδ. ; 
certain p es examined, 391; did 
not proceed from its author as it is, 
394; table of new laws in, 395; 
changes of old laws, ἐδ. ; additions to 
older books, 396 ; Mosaic authorshi 
397; chap. xviii. 16-18, examin 
398. 

De Wette, i. 56, 401, δὲ passim. 
Deyling, 1. 268 ; ii, 261. 
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Diestel, referred to, i. 199. 

Documents not used in Chronicles, ii. 70. 

Doederlein, ii. 363. 

Doeg’s riches, ii. 252. 

Donaldson, Dr., referred to, i. 166. 

Dorner referred to, ii. 346. 

Dorotheus, allusion to, iii. 293, 

Drake, reference to, iii. 236. 

Drechsler, allusions to, i. 23, 24, 36. 

Drusius, ii. 156; iii. 249, 261. 

Dualism current in t, i. 270; dis- 
tinctier of clean and uuclean referred 
to, i. 281. 

Dumah, prophecy concerning, 111, 16. 

Duncker, references to, ii. 467; 111. 20. 

Dupin, ili. 263. 

Duplicate narratives in the Pentateuch, 
i. 62, 63, θά. 

Durell quoted on the imprecatory psalms, 
ii. 306. 


K 


EaRtTH, opinion of its figure among the 
ancients, i. 189. 

Ebrard referred to, iii. 350. 

Ecclesiastes, the book of, ii. 352; con- 
tents, 1b.; title, 354; authorship and 
age, 356; opinion of Grotius, 358 ; its 
language, 1b.; opinion of Holden, 359 ; 
and of Peston, ἐδ.; written after the 
exile, 361; opinion of Baba Bathra 
and R. Gedahah, ἐδ. ; doubts of its 
authority and inspiration, 365; opi- 
nions of the Fathers, 366 ; not referred 
to in New Testament, ἐδ. ; its views of 
immortality, 367; of the future, 367, 
370; scope, 372 ; theme, 373 ; aspect 
of Judea when written, 374; division, 
875 ; Holden’s method, 376; and 
those of Van der Palm, Koester, and 
Vaihinger, b.; unity, 377 ; tendencies, 
378; scepticism, {ὁ.; Epicurean ten- 
dency, 380 ; fatalism, 381; further re- 
marks, 382. 

Ecclesiasticus, book of, iii. 411; title, ¢d.; 
contents and division, #5.; nature of 
contents, 414 ; author, 415; date, 416; 
original language, 417; translations, 
418; authority and position, 420. 

Eckermann, reference to, iii. 76. 

Eden, the garden of, i. 170. 

Edom, prophecies respecting, iii. 26, 
106; traversed by Stephens, 30. 

Edomites, revolt of, ii. 60; overthrown 
by Amaziah, 61; their gods introduced 
by Amaziah, ἐδ. ; prophecies against, 
iil. 142. 

Edwards B. B., quoted, i. 35; ii. 299. 

Egypt, plagues of, i. 219; Israelites in, 
222; dualism in, 270; prophecies 
against, ili. 14, 15, 105, 142, 
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Ehrenberg, i. 219. 

Eichhorn, i. 522; ii. 156; iii. 249. 

Elam, prophecies against, iii. 106. 

Eleazar, high priesthood of, ii. 50. 

Eliakim raised to the throne, ii. 26; his 
name changed, 65. 

Eliashib allied with Tobiah, ii. 136. 

Elihu, his character, ii. 212; genealogy 
of, 213; not a real person, 5. 

Elijah the Tishbite, 11. 8; meets Elisha, 
10; traditional and legendary in his 
history, 34, 85; accounts of have an 
historical basis, 42; his letter to Jeho- 
ram, 118, 119. ~ 

Eliphaz, of Teman, ii. 181. 

Elisha, informed of the forthcoming re- 
moval of Elijah, ii. 13; the axe he 
made to swim, 16; his bones reani- 
mate a dead body, 42; his conduct 
towards the children, 45. 

Elkosh, two places of the name, iil. 292. 

Elohim, the word explained, i. 17; on 
the use of the word, 192; various 
ah concerning, #5.; occurrence 
of in the Psalms, ii. 266. 

Elohist, his peculiarities, i. 33; probably 
not the oldest Hebrew writer, 34, 46; 
differs from the Jehovist as to the 
creation, 36-39; and as to the flood, 
39-42 ; belongs to the time of Saul, 
47; was of the tribe of Judah, and 
a Levite, 48; wrote a private history, 
50; supposed references to the Jeho- 
vist, 54, 55; his share of the Penta- 
teuch, 58-61; does not necessarily 
record the oldest laws, 79; mentions 
five festivals, 87. 

Elohist, the junior, i. 44; agreement 
with the Jehovist, ++.; difference from 
him, ἐδ. ; his share in history of Jacob’s 
settlement in Egypt, ἐδ.; indicated in 
the history of Abraham, 45; more 
anthropomorphic than Elohist, ἐδ. ; his 
mode of writing, 46; may have lived 
in the time of Elisha, 51. 

Elohistic and Jehovistic elements in the 
Pentateuch specified, i. 16, 8qq.; in the 
Psalms, ii. 266. 

Elster, referred to, ii. 349. 

Empires, of Daniel, iii. 207. 

Endor, Saul and the witch, explanation 
of the occurrence, i. 532, 

Engelbreth, iii. 405. 

Ephraim, tribe of, ii. 51. 

Ephrem Syrus, ii. 190; iii. 248. 

Epiphanes, see Antiochus. 

Epiphanius, references to, ii. 293, 433. 

Esarhaddon, carries settlers from Baby- 
lonia to Samaria, 11. 99. 

Esdras, the first book of (or third), iii. 
352; its title, +b. ; contents, 353 ; com- 
pared with canonical writings, ἐδ. ; 
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original language, 354; author, 3565 ; 
date, ib. ; scope, 1. ; texts and versions, 
356 ; authority, #3. 

Esdras, second hick of (or fourth), iii. 
358; name, #b.; contents, ἐδ. ; date, 
360 ; integrity, 362; original language, 
363; authenticity, ἐδ. ; texts, 364; 
canonical authority, 365. 

Esther, book of, ii. 151; contents, #3. ; 
scope, 155; who was Ahasuerus, 10. ; 
historical improbabilities of, 157 ; feast 
of Ahasuerus, #.; divorce of Vashti, 
158 ; Mordecai’s captivity, ὁ. ; Ha- 
man’s malice and decree, 159; king’s 
second decree, 160; other improba- 
bilities, 160, 161; does not contain 
true history, 162; has a historical basis, 
ἐδ... integrity, 163; author and age, 
165 ; absence of a religious spirit, 166 ; 
supposed translation from the Persian, 
168; far removed from the Gospel, 
169; admission into the canon accounted 
for, 170; estimates of by Jews and 
Christians, 171-173. | 

Esther, apocryphal additions to, 111. 391 ; 
title and place, ἐδ. ; contents, {2. ; 
author gid: date, #b.; original lan- 
guage, date, and character, 392; de- 
sign, 394; texts and versions, #9. ; 
canonical authority, 395. 

Ethan, a Psalm of, 11. 259. 

Ethics of the Psalms examined, ii. 293- 
809, 

Ethiopians, prophecies concerning, iit, 15. 

Evangelicalism, i. δ. 

Evilmerodach ii. 36. 

Ewald, allusions and quotations, i. 29, 
46, 47, ὅθ, 67; ii. 62, 164, 463; iil. 
40, 244, et passim. 

Exiles, lists of returned from Babylon, 
ii. 124. 

Exodus, Norton on the, i. 100; connec- 
tion of, with Egyptian history, 242 ; 
the Pharaoh of, 250. 

Exodus, book of, Mosaic sections of, 1. 
109, 211; contents, ἐδ. ; discussion of 
various statements, 219, sqq. 

Expiatory sacrifices, 1. 291. 

Expulsion of Canaanites in Lev. xviii. 
28, i, δ. 

Ezekiel, supposed by Jahn to have 
written Kings ii. 39; life of, ili. 140; 
time of his death, 2. 

Ezekiel, the prophecies of, iii. 140 ; con- 
tents, 141; character, mode of writing, 
style, and diction, 142; authenticity 
and integrity, 149 ; Messianic passages, 
150 ; interpretations of. chap. xl.- 
xIviii., 152. 

Ezra, his alleged work upon the Penta- 
teuch, i. 14; thought by some the 
author of Chronicles, ii. 118. 


INDEX, 


Ezra, the book of, ii. 121; union of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, ὁ. ; contents, 
sb.; numbers in the book, 124; lists 
- of exiles, ἐδ. ; authorship, 126; alleged 
unity and a 130; ἃ pas- 
sage in Justin Martyr, res , 
132; further celecaces to ee 
133-149. 
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Fazer, G.8., on primitive saerifiee, allu- 
sion to, 1. 284. 

Fabricius, on supposed lost book of 
Ezekiel, ui. 149; on the date of 
Tobit, 371. 

Faith, Westminster confession of, quoted, 
i, 182; one element of religion, 1]. 
423. 

Falconer, his contributions to science, i. 
186. 

Fall, record of, in Genesis, i. 164; argu- 
ments for its literal truth, 73.; the 
allegorical interpretation, 166; its 
chief defenders, ἐδ. ; the mythical 
method of interpretation, 168 ; reasons 
against the literal method, ἐδ. ; the 
mythic hypothesis must be adopted in 
some form, 179 ; a philosophical myth, 
181. 

Famines, not uncommon ® Palestine, 
iii. 196. 

Fast, Ezra’s, ii. 123. 

Fathers, their opinion of the Apoerypha, 
hii, 349. 

Feast, the ceremony of unleavened bread 
not so called, i. 81. 

Festivals, the Elohist names five, the 
Jehovist only three, i. 87. 

Fire from heaven at the dedication of the 
temple, ii. 57. 

Firstborn of animals, directions concern- 
ing, 1. 75. 

Firstfruits, the precept relating to, not 
by Moses, i. 13. 

Fleetwood, an opinion of his, i. 221. 

Flood, two accounts of it, 1. 39; diver- 
sity of these accounts, 41; attempts to 
reconcile them, 42; the narrative dis- 
cussed, 186. 

Floyer, Sir John, his opinion of 4th 

Hi. 363. 

Fliigge, alluded to, 111. 821. 

Flutes in divine worship, ii, 244. 

Forkel, his explanation of a word in the 
title of a psalm, ii. 246. 

Foucher, allusion to, 11, 403. 

Friederich, on Solomon’s. Song, ii. 419. 

Fritzsche, O. F., reference to, 1. 171; on 
Tobit, 368, 370. Ἢ 

Frélich on 1 Mac., reference to, iii. 439. 

Fiirst, referred to, ii, 349; iii. 193. . 
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α 
Gan, the seer, book of, ii. 68. 


, li. 27. 

Geddes, reference to, i. 223, 351. 

Geffken, allusion to, i. 232. 

Genealogies ; of Moses and Aaron in the 
wrong plaee, i. 92; Cainite and 
Sethite, 183; of families in Jerusa- 
lem, 11. 48; irreconcilable, 60; source 
of in Chronicles, 77; comparison of, 
78; in Chronicles and Nehemiah, 79; 
whick the later, <3. 

Genesis, the book of, not by one writer, 
i. 22; is it in any part the work of 
Moses, 108; examined, 135, sqq. ; 
contents, 135; remarks on Dr. Pye 
Smith, ἐδ. ; mythology of the book: 
146; passages investigated, 147; cos- 
mogony of, 151; its relation to geo 
logy, 152; its record of the Pall, 
164; its Cainite and Sethite genealo- 
gies, 183; longevity of patriarchs, 
185; deluge, 186; sons of God and 
daughters of men, 189; name Elo- 
him, 192; chap. xlix., 196; Shiloh, 
199, 

Gentiles, hope for the, expressed in Amos, 
ili. 257. 

Geographical anomalies in account of 
Eiijah, i. 36. 

Geology and Seripture in collision, i. 
162; Hitchcock on, 167; Pye Smith 
δ +. ; the subject investigated, 161-- 

4. 

George, allusion to, i. 272. 

Gerhard, J., on Book of Wisdom, iii. 403. 

Gerlach, O. Von, referred to, ii. 411. 

Gershonites, their cities, 11. 50. 

Gesenius, quoted and referred to, i. 4, 
29, 103, 104, 193; ii. 156, 197. 

Gfrérer, reference to, on apooryphal 
books, iii. 361, 400. 

Giants, the origin of, i. 150. 

Gibeonites, Saul’s descendants punished 
for their slaughter, i. 237. 

Gideon, his history, i. 453. 

Gill referred to, 11. 346. 

Ginsburg on Solomon’s Song, ii. 398 ; on 
Ecclesiastes, 361, 370, 371, sqq. 

Gleig, on the character of Balaam, i. 329. 

Gnats, one of the plagues of Egypt, i. 220. 

God, speaking, what this means, i. 233. 

God, sons of, in Genesis, i. 189 ; in Job, 
ii. 199. 

Gog, prophecy concerning, iii. 151, 

Goldhagen, το to, ie 404. 

Goliath, the notice of, legendary, i. 520. 

Golz, allusion to, i. 411. 

Good, Mason, ii. 190, 417. 

Grabe, iii. 113. 

Graf, opinions of his, i, 393, 522, 
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Gratz, on the Book of Wisdom, iii. 398. 

Gramberg, references to, i. 522; iii. 
146, 249, 271, 321. 

Greve, referred to, iii. 57. 

Grimm, opinion of Jonah, iii. 271; en 
the Book of Wisdom, 404, 405. 

Grote, remark respecting Tyre, 111. 20. 

Grotius, various opinions of, 1. 401; ii. 
197, 355; iii, 88, 385. 

Gundling, on Book of Wisdom, iii. 403. 

Gurney, Joseph John, his incorrect ob- 
servation, ii, 290. 
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Hasaxxvk, the book of, iii. 303; name 
and nal history of the prophet, 
$5. ; his age, 304; various opinions 
thereupon, ἐδ. ; contents of the pro- 
phecy, 305; views respecting the 
assiynment of the book to different 
times, 306; manner, style, and diction, 
ἐδ. ; quotation in the New Testament, 
307 


07. 

aay ii. 6. e 
agarites, expedition against, ii1.49. 

Haggai, the book of, ἧι 313; personal 
history of the prophet, #.; contents of 
the prophecy, ἐδ. ; manner, style and 
diction, 314; Messianic predictions 

oe a τῶ 

i, the m ascribed to, ii. 260. 

Hobs, his τ οὗ Solomon’s Song, ii. 
411. 

Hales, his proef of the age of Job, 

wn from astronomy, ii., 181; his 
treatment of places in Micah, iii., 290. 

Hallet, an allusion to, i. 284. 

Hamaker, on the date of Habakkuk, iii. 
306. 

Hammond, Dr., referred to, Hi. 321. 

Hanani, the prophet, ii. 59, 135. 

Hananiah, ii. 135. 

Hannah, the song of, i. 529. 

Hardt, Van der, on Maccabean Psalms, 
ii. 260; on Jonah, iii, 271, 

Hare, Bishop, ii. 237. 

Harenberg, on Chiun, iii. 261. 

Haririus, his Consessus alluded to, ii. 
356. 

Hartmann, on the date of the book of 
Job, 11. 197; referred to, 416. 

Hasse, on Gen. xlix., i. 198; on pro- 
logue and epilogue in Job, ii. 200 ; on 
origin of the k of Wisdom, 111. 
405. 

Havernick, various opinions of his stated 
and remarked upon, i. 3, 23, 55, 57, 
106, 401; ii. 71, 129; iii. 163. 

Heathen, the spirit of hatred to, in Isai. 
XXXIV., XXXY., 11}, 26, 
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Hebert, his discoveries, i. 186. 

Hebrew poetry not exclusively devoted 
to the service of religion, ii. 269. 

Hebrew prophecy, ii. 422, sqq. See 
Prophecy. 

Hebron, its ancient name, i. 2. 

Hefele, reference to, iii. 364. 

Heiligstedt, on Job, ii. 200, on Song of 
Solomon, 419. 

Heman, a descendant of Korah, ii. 259. 

Henderson, on Isaiah, iii. δ, 371. 

Hengstenberg, various opinions of, stated 
and remarked upon, i., 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
and passim ; on the death of the first- 
born in Egypt, i. 221; on Deut. xviii. 
18, 401; opinion on Job, ii. 183; his 
view of Old Testament teaching incor- 
rect, 304; on ‘the Servant of Jeho- 
γα ili, 64; on Messianic prophecies, 

1. 

Henry, M., his interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon, ii. 399, 400. 

Hendewerk on Isaiah, referred to, iii. 4. 

Hensler, allusions to, 1. 166, iii, 4, 81. 

Hephzibah, the name, iii. 50. 

Herbst, references to, i. 623; ii. 416, 
iii, 204, 321. 

Herder, sundry opinions of, i. 177; 11. 

᾿. 189, 355; 111. 271. 

Hermon, the same as Sirion and Shenir, 


1., 10. , 
Herodotus, quoted on sacrifice, i. 288, 
Heroopolis, remarks on, 1. 314. 
Herzfeld, references to, ii. 145, 146. 
Hess, allusions to, i., 281, 438; ii. 260 ; 
iii., 269. 
Hey, lectures on divinity quoted, i. 277. 
Heydenreich, referred to, ili. 397, 
Hezekiah, ii. 24, sqq. 
Hezron’s descendants, ii. 48. 
Hibbard, on the Psalms, ii. 258. 
High priests, from Jaddua to Jeshua, ii. 
136 


Hilary accepted the book of Ezra as 
canonical, 11. 121. 

a dar on date of 4th Esdras, iii. 361. 

Hilkiah, his discovery of the law, i. 123; 
ii. 64. 

Hincks, Dr., on Babylonian chronology, 
iii, 189, 190. 

Hinnom, valley of, ii. 26. 

Hiram, ii. 4, 5. 

Hirzel, on the locality of the writer of 
Job, ii. 187; on Solomon's Song, 419. 

Historical books, i. 409; persons not 
created by imagination in early times, 
ii, 183 

History, and science as bearing on my- 
thology, i. 146; of Exodus in con- 
nection with Egyptian records, 242; 
fragments of Manetho’s, i. 243. 

Hitchcock, Dr., on creation, i. 153, 
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Hitzig, references to, i. 199; ii. 106; 
iii. 146, et passim.. 

Hoare, on the veracity of Genesis, i. 180 

Hobab chosen as a guide in the wilder- 
ness, i. 327. 

Hoelemann on the form of Solomon’s 
Song, ii. 417. 

Hofmann, on Elohim, i. 194; other re- 
ferences, 401; 11. 280; iii. 182. 

Holden, on Proverbs, ii. 348, 349, 350; 
on Ecclesiastes, 359 ; Scripture testi- 
monies to Messiah, iii. 126, 127. 

Holiness the essence of Christianity,11.489. 

Holkot, allusion to, iii. 402. 

Holocausts, 1. 287. 

Holzhausen; 11]. 248. 

Hooper’s Palmoni, ii, 150; on Daniel, 
lil, 208. 

Hopes, Messianic, i. 209. 

Horeb in Deuteronomy, the mount of 
the Law, i. 366. 

Horims, expulsion of, implied in Deut. 
ii. 12, i. 5, 11. 

Hormah, i. 5, 6. 

Horn, Daniel’s little, iii. 210. 

Horner’s experiments in the delta of the 
Nile, i. 186. 

Horsley, Bp., allusions to, ii. 236, 270, 
289 ; iii. 234. 

Hosea’s supposed allusion to first four 
books of the Pentateuch, i. 52. 

Hosea, book of, iti. 232; its author, ἐδ. ; 
inscription, ἐδ. ; contents, 233; when 
and where the. author prophesied, 234 ; 
arta candy 236, integrity, ἐδ.; sym- 
bolical actions, how explained, ἐὖ. ; 
style and language, 239; Messianic 
passages, #.; quotations in New Tes- 
tament, 240; dependence on other 
prophecies, and independence, 241; 
remarks on chap. vi. 7, #5. 

Hoshea, his reign, ii. 22. 

Houbigant, allusions to, i. 223; iii. 118, 
402. 

Huetius, ii. 38; iii. 403. 

Hufnagel, reference to, ii. 190. 

Hug, i. 411, 

Huldah, a prophetess, ii. 25. 

Humboldt, reference to, i. 169. 

Hupfeld, references to, i. 38, 42, 56, 68, 
sqq.; ii. 237. 

Hur, i. 16. 

Hushim, ii. 51. 

Huther, reference to, iii. 70. 

Hyksos the, remarks in relation to, i. 
244-249, 


I 
Ippo, the seer, ii. 33, 66, 68, 123. 


Saag first mentions Susanna, iii. 230. 
Iken, opinion of, iii. 84. 
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Tigen referred to, i. 42; ii. 230; iii, 368, 
370 


ee not the personal Messiah, 

iii. 79. 

Immortality, doctrine of, in the Old 
Testament, i. 252; not promulgated 
in the Mosaie books, 253; Macdonald 
upon, ἐδ. ; the pious Israelites had not 
2 belief in, 290. 

eae legislation not directly from 

od, 1, 75 


76. 

Impurity of three kinds, i. 280. 

Infallibility of Scriptures, 1. 36. 

Inspiration of the vsook of Job, ii, 232; 
the idea of considered, 425; prophetic, 
434; in dreams and visions, 442; in 
a waking state by word, 14. ; not con- 
fined to the writers of Scripture, iti. 
34; possibility of prophetic not denied, 
46; cannot be predicated of writing, 
350. 

Irving, E., on the Psalms, ii. 314. 

Isaiah, allusions to first four books of the 
Pentateuch in, i. 53; the book of the 
prophet, iii, 2, sqq.; life and duration 
of ministry, ἐδ. ; arrangement, plan, 
and contents of the entire book, with 
the ree | or otherwise of the 
respective prophecies, 3, sqq.; Drech- 
sler’s view, 4; division into four books, 
#6.; authentic oracles in first book, 
#6.; passages agreeing with Micah, 5; 
second book, 7; passages compared 
with Ezekiel and Fecharish, 8; pro- 
ductions of unknown authors in, 8, 
8qq.; passages compared with Jere- 
miah, 9; a prophecy unfulfilled, #. ; 
other considerations, 9-20; the third 
book, 21; investigation of its contents, 
21-34; the fourth book, 34; discus- 
sion in detail of its contents, authen- 
nae etc., 34-59; redaction of the 
work, 59; not wholly by him whose 
name it bears, %.; a collection of 
oracles, 60; who was the ‘Servant 
of God’ in chaps. xl.-lxvi.? 62; new 
version of lii. 13-liii. 12, %.; con- 
siderations in detail, 63, sqq.; exa- 
mination of chap. vii. 14-16, 76; 
various observations on this text, 
76-80; examination of chap. ix. 6, 7, 
80; discussion of chap. 1Χ}11. 1-6, 82 ; 
chap. xix. 18 investigated, 83; quota- 
tions from Isaiah in the New Testa- 
ment specified, 85, 86. 

Isidore, reference to, 111. 88. 

Israel, origin of the name, i. 66, 149; 
chronicle of kings of, ii. 81; book of 


of, 32. 
Israelites precluded from intercourse with 
surrounding nations, i. 106; duration 
of sojourn in Egypt, 222; difficulty of 
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receiving four hundred and twenty 
years, τ. ; route from Egypt to Moab, 
313; condition in the desert, 326; 
captivity of Israel by Shalmaneser, ii. 
23 


Issachar, etymology, i. 62; 
of, 11. 6 


genealogy 
0. 
Ithamar, high priesthood in his time, ii. 
50. ; 


J 


Jabez, anecdote of, 11. 49. 

Jablonski, quoted, 111, 317. 

Jachmann, alluded to, iii. 364. 

Jacob the patriarch, his wrestling, i. 147; 
remark of Poole on, 148; his discourse 
in Gen. xlix., 196; various opinions 
of this, ἐδ. ; not authentic, 197; date 
of its composition, 198. 

Jacobi on Solomon’s Song, ii. 419. 

Jacobson, an opinion of, 11]. 364. 

Jaddua high priest, ii. 116. 

Jaeger, referred to, 111. 249, 263. 

Jahaziel, a Levite, inspired, ii. 60. 

Jahn, various references to, 1. 3, 104, 
ii, 39, 156, 355; 111. 268. 

James of Edessa, 111. 229. 

Jashar, book of, 1. 48, 421, 424, 432, 433. 

Jebb, Bp., on the fish that swallowed 
Jonah, iii, 276. 

Jeconiah’s posterity, ii. 49. 

Jeduthun the musician, 11. 244. 

Jehoahaz, 11. 20, 26, 65. 

Jehoash, ii. 20. 

Jehoiada, ii. 60. 

Jehoiachin, ii. 43. 

Jehoiakim, ii. 65, 103. 

Jehoram, ii. 18, 60, 119. 

Jehoshaphat, 11. 59, 60. 

Jehovah, the word explained, i. 16; 
when introduced, 17; its use in proper 
names, 19; theories about it, 20; their 
value, ἐὖ.; the word may have been 
used before Moses, ἐδ.) 844. 

Jehovist, as distinguished from Elohist, 
i. 16, sqq.; characteristics and pecu- 
liarities of his writing, i. 25, sqq. ; ii. 
266; his age, i. 48. 

Jehovistic passages in the Pentateuch, i. 
25, sqq.; Keil’s supposed list of re- 
ferences to by the Elohist, 54; table 
of Jehovistic sections, 58; legislation, 
87, compared with the Deuteronomic, 
368; passages in Joshua, 421; in the 
Psalms, ii. 266. 

Jehu, ii. 18, 19, sqq. 

Jephtha’s vow, i. 4765. 

Jeremiah supposed to be the compiler 
of the books of Kings, ii. 37; his re- 
lation to that work, 38; the psalms 
ascribed to him, 260; book of the 
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et, iii. 87; details concerning | Joel, the book of, iii. 243; the author 


im, ἐδ. ; is he Isaiah’s ‘ Servant of the 
Lord,’ 88; division of the book, con- 
tents of the various prophecies, times 
in which they were written, and their 
authenticity or otherwise, 88, sqq.; 
division into two parts, 89; arrange- 
ment of sections, 90; examination of 
passages, #b.; the second division, 
105; interpolations in, 98, 100, 104, 
106, 107, 110; authorship of chap. 1, 
li., 107; chap. 111. 110; texts of He- 
brew and Septuagint compared and 
estimated, re variations in, 113; 
arrangement of prophecies, 119 ; - 
ἐμαὶ" arrangement, 122; style Taad 
manner of writing, 123; Messianic 

125; quotations in the New 

estament, 129. 

Jeremiah, Lamentations of, 130, see La- 
mentations. 

Jeremiah, Epistle of, iti. 348, see Jeremy. 

Jeremy, Epistle of, iii. 348; contents, 
432; position, ἐδ. ; authenticity, «Ὁ. ; 
original language, birth-place of the 
author, and date of composition, 4. ; 
versions, 433; authority, εὖ. 

Jericho, how taken, i, 431. 

Jeroboam, ii. 6. 

Jerome first gave Chronicles the present 
name, ii. 47; on prophetic inspiration, 
433; on Jeremiah, ili. 88; on La- 
mentations, 130; on additions to 
Daniel, 231. 

Jethro, i. 15. 

Jerusalem, passim. 

Joash, 11. 60. 

Job, book of, ii. 174; name of the hero, 
ἐδ. ; contents, ἐδ. ; first series, 176; 
second series, ἐδ. ; third series, ἐδ. ; con- 
clusion, 177; structure of the poem, 
178; dramatic, ἐδ. ; didactic, 179; lo- 
cality of Job and his three friends, 
180; age, 181; historical existence, 
182; locality and age of writer, 186; 
not Baruch, 188; was he pre-Mosaic, 
189; was he Moses, 190; was he 
Solomon or a contemporary, 193; 
Renan’s view, 195 ; belongs to seventh 
century before Christ, #3.; not later 
than the exile, 197; unity and in- 
tegrity, 200; is the prologue genuine, 
4b.; other questions of a similar cha- 
racter, 202, 203, 204 ; answers to these 
questions, 206; problem of the book, 
213; various opinions, 213-215; a con- 
sideration of chap. xix. 25-27, 224; 
chap. xiv. 13-16, 227; xvi. 18, 19, 
228; xxii. 15-20, 229; views of 
Satan and angels, 230; internal evi- 
dence of the book opposed to plenary 
inspiration, 232. 


perhaps a Levite, %.; contents, 1. ; 
nature of the description contained in 
the first and second chapters, 245 ; is 
it figurative or literal, ἐδ. ; arguments 
for the figurative, «ὁ. ; considerations 
in favour of the literal, 247; various 
ue as to the date, 248 ; probabl 

of the time of Uzziah, 250; style an 

lan , 261; did the prophet write 
more than one book, 252; the Mes- 
sianic passages of the prophecy, 1. ; 
supposed references in this auther to 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, 


1, 62, 

Jonah, the book of, iii. 268; notice of 
the prophet, ἐδ. ; the book consists of 
two parts, ἐδ. ; nature of the contents 
investigated, ἐδ. ; arguments for a 
literal history stated and examined, 
ἐδ. is it a fiction? 271; is it a para- 
ble? ἐδ; is it an allegory? ἐδ. ; or a 
poetical myth? ἐδ. ; or a dream? 18. ; 
or a vision? ἐδ. ; or does it contam a 
historical element, afterwards enlarged, 
embellished, and dressed out ? #3. ; rea- 
sons why it should not be literally 
true, 272; Jonah’s character a mys- 
tery, ἐδ. ; the journey to Nineveh, ἐδ. ; 
the result of the prophet’s preaching, 
273 ; the Assyrian king not named, 274 ; 
the miracle of the fish, ἐδ. ; the second 
ny apie examined, ἐῤ. ; comparison 
with passages of Psalms, 275; the 
wonderful nature of the occurrences, 
276; scope of the book, 277; its 
authorship and age, 278; authorship 
unknown, ἐδ. ; Arameisms, tb.; per- 
haps written soon after the captivity of 
Babylon, 279; Jonah’s gourd, what, 
ἐδ. does the book contain an clement 
of real history, #b.; its integrity, 280 ; 
its supposed connection with known 
myths, ἐδ.; was Jonah a type of 
Christ ? 281; mention of the prophet 
in 2 Kings xiv. 25. 

Jones, Sir William, his opinion of So- 
lomon’s Song, ii. 417. 

Jong, de, allusion to, 11. 260. 

J aed the river, how crossed by the 
Israelites, i. 430; a remark of Bishop 
Horsley upon, +d. 

Joseph, etymology of the name, 1. 
62. 


Josephus, remark of about midwives, i. 
102; regarded Ezra and Nehemiah 
as one book, ii. 121; falsifies the 
account in Nehemiah respecting San- 
ballat, 139 ; on Lamentations, 1. 130; 
notice of Ezekiel, 149; anecdote of 
Daniel and Alexander, 163; device for 
removing a difficulty, 353. 
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Joshua, the minister of Moses, i. 12; origi 
and explanation of the name, 70; the 
book of, 409; its contents in two 

ἐδ. ; its unity, independence, and 
iversity, 412; specific examination 
of passages, ἐδ. ; discrepancies, 413- 
414; ecclesiastical state of Israel under 
Joshua, 415; diversities of conception 
and expression, 417; sources and 
authorship, 419; traces of the Elohist 
and Deuteronomist, ἐδ. ; in its present 
form may be assigned to the Deutero- 
nomist, 421; traces of the Jehovist, 
423; how did the book receive its 
ea shape? 424; expressions and 
rms of words, 425; considerations 
bearing upon the date, 426; not 
written by Joshua, 428; its historical 
character and credibility, 430; miracle 
at Jordan, ἐδ. ; at Jericho, 431 ; angel- 
ology, #5.; standing still of sun and 
moon, #.; quotation from Jashar, 
432; examination of the miracles, 
434; destruction of the Canaanites, 
435; considerations upon Israel’s right 
to exterminate, 437; opinions of va- 
rious writers, 437-439, sqq.; the cap- 
ture of Ai, 446. 

Josiah, his reign, ii. 25, 64; his pass- 
over, 64; his death, 65. 

Jost, referred to, iii. 404. 

Jotham, reign of, ii. 62; war against the 
Ammonites, ἐδ. 

Journals, official, of the Jewish nation, ii.32. 

Judah, termination of the kingdom, ii. 
27 ; a book of chronicles of its kings, 
31, 32, 33; invaded by Sennachernb, 
68 ; prophecies relating to its invasion, 


η1. 5, 6. 

Judah, ‘son of Jacob, his seventy descend- 
ants, 11. 48. 

Judaical Christianity, still has a strong 

‘hold on many, ii. 308. 

Judaism, its nature, ii. 305. 

Judges, the book of, i. 449; the officers 
so-called, and their number, ἐδ. ; view 
of the history, 450; not the heroic age 
of Israel, 451; contents of the book 
in three parts, ἐδ. ; observations on 
certain passages, 458 ; other passages, 
460, 463; the book mainly derived 

. from older written materials, 462 , 
unity, authorship, and date, 465 ; pro- 
bably belongs to the time of Ahaz, 
467 ; priority of the book to that of 
Joshua, 468 ; character of the histories 
contained in it, 469; the song of 
Deborah, 471 ; a new translation of it, 
472; Jephthah’s vow, 475; opinion 
of Dr. Randolph, ἐδ. ; other opinions, 
476, 477; remarks, 477, 480; chro- 
nology of the book, 480. 

Judith, the book of, iii. 379; its contents, 
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#3. ; nature of the story, 380; is it 
historical? 381; is it fictitious? #3. ; 

reasons why it is fabulous, #3.; by a 
Palestinian Jew, 385; original lan- 
guage, tb.; from a Hebrew or Chaldee 
original, 386; date, #.; perhaps of 
the second century before Christ, ἐδ. ; 
versions, 387; reception among Jews 
and Christians, 389. 

Junilius, on Esther, ii. 172, 

Justi, on Shiloh, i. 203; on Ahasuerus 
" 156; on Joel, iti, 249; on Chiun; 
61. 


K 


KaprsH, an encampment of Israel in 
the wilderness, 1. 319; its probable 
situation according to Rowlands and 
others, ¢}.; various opinions, 320 ; the 
route from, to Kadesh again, 321; re- 
marks, 321-324. 

Kaiser on Maccabean psalms, ii. 260. 

Kalisch, on Gen. xii. 6, i. 2; on Exod. 
vi. 2-4, 20; on the records of creation, 
38; on manna, 64; on precepts for 
the passover, ete., 82, 83; on the 
arrival of Jethro, 91; on Exod. xi. 1- 
3, 96; other opinions, 99, 224. 

Kalkar on the T.amentations, iii. 136. 

Kamphausen, remark upon, i. 286. 

ae on the omer, i. 4; other opinions, 

2. 

Kant, ii. 233. 

Keerl on the aoe iti. 350; his 
corrections of Stier, 408. 


Keil, on Hebron, i. 2; on Lev. xviii. 28, 


5; remarks upon, 11, 13, 15, 22, 27, 
30, 34, 38; finds allusions in Joel 
to the Elohist and Jehovist, 62, 
his references of the Elohist to 
the Jehovist criticised, 54; remarks 
upon, 55, 56; on the etymology of 
Joseph, 62; on Hobab, 67; on the 
narrative of Korah, 72; on archaisms 
in the Pentateuch, 104, and passim in 
vol. i.; on the books of Kings, ii. 28, 
aoe on the Chronicles, 71, sqq.; on 
ehemiah, 141; on Joel, iii. 249. 

Keith, how he has dealt with the pro- 
phecy against Edom, iii. 30. 

Kennicott on the sojourn in Egypt, i. 
223; the genealogy of Job, il, 181; 
the date of Malachi, iii. 342. 

Khell, referred to, iii. 439. 

Kibroth Hattaavah, where, i. 319. 

Kidder, referred to, iii. 321. 

Kimchi’s view of Deut. xviii. 18, i. 401; 
on authorship of Job, ii. 190. 

Kings of Edom before kings of Israel, 
i. 3 


i. 3. 

Kings, the books of, ii. 1; name, ἐξ. : 

when divided, ἐδ. ; contents, ἐδ. ; unity 
31 
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and diversity, 27; proceeded in 
sent form from one hand, 4.; care- 
ful observance of chronology, ἰδ. ; 
other peculiarities indicative of unity, 
28; the books a compilation, #6. ; 
traces of incoherence and diversity, 
ἐδ.; contradictions, 29; errors of fact, 
δι; errors of arrangement, 30; dif- 
ferences of form, 31; sources, ἐδ. ; 
written sources enumerated and con- 
sidered, ἐῤ. ; oral tradition as a source, 
34; date and authorship, 36; evi- 
dences from style and language, 37 ; 
‘was Jeremiah the compiler, #4.; re- 
semblances to that ela ary accounted 
for, 88; was Ezra the writer, 13.; did 
Ezekiel compile them, 39; who and 
τὰν the auther sar $b. Pty 
0 e history, #%.; its fidelity, 
b.; its credibility, 40; traces of mh 
legendary, #.; prophetic-didactic ten- 
dency, ἐὖ. ; subjectivity, 41; views of 
Solomon examined, #d.; anachronism, 


1, various opinions of and respect- 

ing him, i. 42, 43, 48, 50, 56, 74, 86, 
87, 90, 98, 401; ii. 197, 353; iii. 
249, ete. 

Keenig, referred to, i. 412. 

Koepler, allusion to, ii. 238. 

Koester, mentioned, ii. 180. 

Kofod on Habakkuk, iii. 304. 

Kohathites, the cities of, ii. 50. 

Koppe, referred to, iii. 7. 

Korah, Psalms ascribed to, ii. 259. 

ery the Arabic of, i. 104; on -Job, ii. 
174. 

Korhites, or porters, ii. ὅδ. 

Krafft, his arguments respecting Sinai, i. 
318. 

Krahmer, thought Jonah an allegory, iii. 
271. 

Krummacher, alluded to, on Solomon’s 
Song, ii. 411. 

Kueper on Isaiah, iii. 16; on Jeremiah, 94, 

Kurtz, i. 6; false criticism of, 30, 34, 38; 
on supposed references of the Elohist 


Kluge on the Apocrypha, iii. 350. 
Kncbe te 
ing 


INDEX, 


to the Jehovist, 54; his eriticisms, 
56, 68; on slaying the Passover 
lambs, 95; on clean and unclean, 
283; thought Solomon’s Song alle- 
gorical, ii. 411. ~ 


L 


LABERENT?, ili. 269. 

Labynetus, his identity, iii. 189. 

Lakish, R. Resh, the Talmudist, first sup- 

d the book of Job a moral fiction, 
ΣΙ. 183. 

Lamentations of Jeremiah, wi. 130; name 
and subject, ἐδ. ; allusion to in 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 25, tb.; various opinions based 
upon this text, ἐδ. ; contents, 131 ; con- 
nection of the elegies with one ano- 
ther, ἐξ. sundry opinions of critics, 
ἐδ. supposed dates ef composition, 
132; no certainty on this point, 133; 
form of the elegies, 134; the question 
of penne 135 ; various opinions, 
and especially that of Thenius, ἐᾷ. ; 

_ remarks upon the subject, 136 ; resem- 
blances ο oa manner, ag lan- 
guage to Jeremiah, 138; style, 139; 
observations-of Lowth and De Watte, 4b. 

Lane, on Solomon’s Song, ii. 408. 

Land of the Hebrews, i. 6. 

Landmarks of .old time, i. 13. 

Lange, on Matt. xxvii. 9, 10, in. 338. 
Language, peculiarities of, 1. 103; and 
under most of the individual books. 
Laodicea, council of, and its supposed 

Biblical canon, alluded to, ii. 121. 

Lassen, on cradle of the Aryans, 1. 169. 

Laurence on the date of 4th Esdras, ii. 
961. 

Lavater, an opinion of, ii. 52. 

Law, the aoe ‘This Law,’ i. 115. 

Law, the Book of the, means the Penta- 
ar i. 118; discovered by Hilkiah, 
HH. 64. 

Law, the judicial, i. 216; of things clean 
and unclean, 280; relation of history 
to, ii. 27; the oath to keep, 136. 

Laws of judicial rights and privileges not 
of Mosaic origin, i. 112; of Moses 
systematically violated, 122; character 
οὗ, 839 ; table of new, in Deuteronomy, 
i. 395 ; table of changes in old, εὖ. 

sa το θϑοιοα about Nahum’s tomb, iii. 

93. 


Leake, quotation from, i. 70. 

Le Clere’s view of Deut. xviii. 18; on 
the time when Job was written, 11. 197. 

Lee, Dr. 8., on the meaning of omer, i. 4. 

Lee, Dr. John, on authorship of Zech. 
xi. ili. 325. 

Legendary elements in the Bible, i. 26, 
and passim. 
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Legislation, Deuteronomic, i. 353; come 
ared with the Jehovistic, 363 ;, alleged 
osaic, 403. 

Le Moyne, on the supposed. lost work. of 

Ezekiel, iii. 149. 

Lemuel, the words of, ii. 339. 

Tengerks, Von, referred to, i, 367 5. iii. 
02. 


Leontopolis, the temple at, iii. 84.. 

Leprosy, the plague of, 238. 

Lepsius, alluded to, i..249; 317.. 

Letters, used as numerals, ii. 112; the 
letter of Elijah, sent by him from 
heaven, 118. 

Levi, the genealogy of the tribe of, ii. 49 ; 
the connectionof Levi and Aaron, ii. 50. 

Levites, accounts of their appointment, i. 
65; their age for service, 72; their 
residences, ii. 50. 

Leviticus, the book of, Mosaie sections in, 
i. 110; its contents in five sections, ἐδ. ; 
sacrifices. in chap. v., 265; opinions 
concerning them, ἐδ. ; the scapegoat 
in, 267 ;. opinions about it, #.; pro- 
bably an evil demon or goblin, 269; 
objections to. this view answered, 271 ; 
pin prohibitions in chap. xviii., 
272; these laws discussed, 276; mar- 
riage with a wife’s sister, 277;. re- 

_ marks of Robinson, 279;. on things 
clean and unclean, 280; causes of the 
distinction, 281; sacrifice, 284; con- 
clusion, 292. 

Leyrer, reference ta. i. 283. 

Less, on the book of Jonah, iii. 271. 

Life, the tree of, 171 ; opinion of Holden, 
1b.; of Macdonald, ἐ. 

Lilienthal, references to, i. 476 ; iii, 269. 

Linde, alluded to, iii. 415. 

Line of the high priests, ii. 50. 

Lipmann, noticed, i. 401. 

Locusts met with in Syria, iii..247.. 

Locke, i. 4. 

Longevity of the antediluvians, i, 185; 
Archbishop Whately’s explanation. of 
the cause incerrect, 40. 

Lord’s Day, i. 230. 

Love poems of oriental nations, ii. 405 ; 
pe of Lane upon, ἐδ. ; translations 


_ of, ἐδ. 

Lowth, referred to, ii. 237, 395. 
Liicke, on Fourth Esdras, iii. 361. 
Liiderwald, named, iii. 269. 
Luther, iti. 63, 453. 

Lutterbeck, iti. 404. 

Luzzatto, iii. 57. 


M 


Maccasess, first book of, iii. 436; ori- 
gin and etymology of the name, 1d. ; 
contents divided into four parts, 4. ; 
gharacteristics, 437; historical oredi- 


᾿ Maccabees, the fourt 
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bility, 438; original: lan , 439; 
various opinions concerning this 440; 
perhaps Hebrew, ἐδ. ;. author and date, 
441; ancient versions, 442; early re- 
ception by Jews and Christians, 443. 
Maccabees, second book of, referred to, ik 
141; its contents, iii. 445; character 
of the work, «d.; inferior to the first. 
book, 447 ; the epitomiser, his sources, 
age, and country, #.;. the author a 
ellenistic Jew, 449; original lan~ 
guage Greek, (ὁ. ; the two. epistles at. 
the commencement, 450; are spurious, 
δ. were originally in Hebrew, 451; 
versions of the book, 452; canonicity, ἐδ. 
Maccabees, third book.of, iii. 454 ; name, 
ἐδ. ; contents, ἐδ. ; nature of the con- 
tents, ἐδ. ; unhisterical, ἐδ. ; origin 
of the story, 4δδ:;. what historical. 
fact lies at the basis, td.;, object, 4565. 


integrity, #.; date and: place of writ- 
ing, 457; the style and language, ἐδ. ; 


versions, ἐδ. ; reception, 4d. 

book of, 111. 459 >. 
title, +. ; contents, 46. ; doctrinal and 
religious character, ἐδ. ; scope, 4605, 
date and authorship, 461; style and 
diction, 463 ; integrity, «.; texts and. 
versions, #4.; canonicity, ἐδ. 

Maccabees, the ee , iil. τοῦ ; con-- 
tents, ἐδ. ; original language, 4b: ;, age,. 
ἐδ. ; versions, ἐδ. : characters, ‘3 Ἶ 
sometimes called the fourth book, 467. 

Macdonald on the Pentateuch, his strange 
views, and ignorance, i. 419, 22, 23, 106. 

Magee, Archbishop, allusion to, i. 286. 

θεῖα religion, its influence on Mala-~ 
chi’s views, ili. 344.. 

gigas of. Egypt, thei conduct ex~ 
p 


if ay book of Job 
Magnus on k of Job, ii. 200; on 
‘Canticle, 390. : ᾿ 


Magog, explanation of, ili. 151. 

Maimonides, references to, ii. 183, 434. 

Maitland, one of the futurists, allusion 
to, iii. 210. 

Malachi, the book of, iii. 340; author, 
tb.; apocryphal accounts of, ἐδ. ; con- 
tents, 341; in three sections, #b.; date, 
ἐδ. ; form, manner, style, and diction, 
342; canonical authority, 343; 6χ- 
amination of chap.iii. 1, ἐδ. ; influence 
of the Magian religion upon, 344; the 
Elijah of, 345. 

Males appearing before the Lord, i. 78, 79. 

Malon, reference to, iii. 351.. 

Man, arguments to prove the antiquity 
of, i. 186. 

Manasseh succeeds Hezekiah, ii. 25; 
offers his son to Moloch, «.; other 
notices of, 64; his repentance unhis- 
torical, 98 ; his captivity not historical, 
100. 
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Manasseh ben Israel, referred to, ii. 190. 
Manasses, the prayer of, iii. 434; its 
origin and contents, ἐδ. ; position, ἐδ. ; 
authorship and age, 435; the Greek 
text and the versions, ἐδ. ; canonicity, 


Manetho, fragments of, i. 243, 246, 
247. . 


Manna, eaten ΠῚ years, i. 4; double 
description of, 63. 

Marckius, alluded to, iii. 237. 

Mardocheus, his day mentioned, ii. 162. 

Marriage prohibitions, i. 272; Levitical 
law of, not binding on Chri 

' Robinson’s enuneiation of the Biblical 
argument, ἐδ. ; marriages contracted 
with idolaters, ii. 124. 

Marshman, Dr., referred to, i. 104. 

Martianay, referred to, iii. 375. 

Martini, referred to, iii, 59. 

Martyr, Justin, on Eara, ii, 132. 

Masius, referred to, i. 415. 


Maurer on Isaiah, iii. 4, 7; on Daniel, 


230 ; on Amos, 260; on Chiun, 261. 

Mede, on Daniel, iii. 225; on Zechariah, 
321, 322. 

i dene uiag iii. 189, 

Mehunims, ii. 61. 

Meier, E., i. 282, 419; iti. 193, 271. 

Melito of Sardis referred to, ii. 121. 

Mendelssohn on Ecclesiastes, ii. 377. 

Meranites, the, ii. 50, 55. 

Mercier, alluded to, iii. 261. 

Meribah, origin of the name, i. 63. 

Messiah, whether referred to in the word 
Shiloh, 1, 201, 206; the earliest form 
of prophetical reference to, 209; pro- 
mise of, when first announced, 2d. ; 
assertions of Hengstenberg respecting, 
210; never represented as God in the 
Old Testament, ii. 227; the Jewish 
idea of, 288; how styled by the pro- 
phets, 475; Daniel no exception, ἐδ. ; 
in Isaiah iii. 63, 64, sqq.; in Daniel, 
177, 224. 

Messianic explanations of Shiloh, i. 201; 
of Balaam’s prophecies; 333; of the 

γῆ in Deut. xviii. 15, 399; 
salms, li. 277; explanations in New 


Testament, 278; examination of, 279-. 


290 ; prophecies, 475-481; in Isaiah, 
63, sqq.; in Daniel, i. 77; ideas in 
Obadiah, 267; in Micah, 291; in 
Zephaniah, 312; im Haggai, 315. 
Meyer, H. A. W., referred to, ili. 79, 271. 
Micah, his allusions to the Pentateuch, i. 
54; the book of, iii. 283; its writer, 
ἐδ. ; time of the prophet, ἐδ. ; contents, 
285 ; his style, diction, tone, and spirit, 
287; parallelism with Isaiah, 288 ; 
supposed prediction of future and dis- 
tant events, ἐδ. ; passages examined, 
1b.; Messianic interpretations, 289. 


Christians, 279 ; - 
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Micaiah, ii. 11, 44. 

Michaelis, J. H., i. 4; ii. 62. 

Michaelis, C. B., i. 4. 

Michaelis, J. D., ii. 372. 

Milcom, iii. 262. 

Mill, Prof., iii. 179. 

Michael, iii. 178. 

Miller, Hugh, on Genesis and geology, 
i. 160 


Miracles in Egypt, i. 220; in Joshua, i. 
430; in Tadoes 470; in Kings, ii. 40; 
ts Chronicles, 104; in Daniel, 111. 
174. 

Moab, prophecies concerning, ili. 11, 21, 
106, 142. 

Moabites, ii. 60. 

Moldenhauer, on date of Joel, iii. 249. 

Miller on Isaiah, iiii. 2. 

Moloch, ii, 25; passage in Amos respect- 
ing, iii. 260. 

Monotheism, i. 193; ii. 445. 

Mordecai, ii. 151. 

Moriah, explanation of, i. 19. 

Morin, J., referred to, i. 223. 

Mosaic authorship of Pentateuch, i. 1, 
sqg.; legislation unwritten till com- 
paratively later date, 121; institutions 
violated, 122; worship and ritual de- 
velopments of Elohism, 4. 

Mosaism, its influence comparatively 
small, i. 120; doctrine of future judg- 
ment, li. 220, 221. 

Moses not author of our Pentateuch, i. 
1, sqq.; his genealogy, 92; etymology 
of the name, 103; wrote no part of 
Genesis, 108; his authorship of the 
Pentateuch a modern view, 113; Philo 
calls him ἃ lawgiver, never a historian, 
113; views of Macdonald, ἐδ. ; his 
song, 226; things which he cannot 
have written, 240; his sin, 304; cha- 
racter of his laws, 339; his death and 
burial, 351; opinions of Kurtz, 352 ; 
not the author of Deuteronomy, 367 ; 
did he write the book of Job? 11. 190; 
his talents and acquirements, 191; did 
not write Job, 192; did he write Ps, 

ΧΟ. ἡ 257. 

Méssler, reference to, i. 208. 

Moulinié, on Story of Susanna, iii. 229. 

Movers, on the sources of Kings, 11. 34; 
other allusions, 70, 98. 

Mueller, Jul., reference to, 1. 183. 

Muhlert, referred to, i. 203. 

Miller, O, mentioned, ii. 445. 

Munk, i. 3, 20, 169, 307. 

Munster, on Amos νυ. 25, iii. 261. 

Music used by the prophets, ii. 449. 

Myth, not synonymous with fiction or 
fable, i. 146; historical or philoso- 
phical, 147 ; remark of Von Bohlen, ἐδ. 

Mythic elements in Old Testament, i. 26, 
and passim, 
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Naaman, a city of Judah, ii. 181. 

Naaman, ii. 15. 

Nabopolassar, ii. 26. 

Nabonadius, iii. 188-191. 

Naboth, ii. 11, 29. 

Nachtigall on Coheleth, ii. 356 ; on the 
Book of Wisdom, 397. 

Nadab and Abihu, i. 257. 

Naegelsbach alluded to, ii. 395; iii. 93. 

Nahum, the book of iii. 292; author, 
and his place of abode. 42. ; the time 
when he prophesied, 295; contents, 
300; style, and language, 301. 

Names given by Adam, i. 174; simi- 
larity of, in Nehemiah xii. and xi., ii. 

᾿ς 189. 

Naphtali, ii. 51. 

Napoleon crossing the Red Sea, i. 226. 

Nathan the prophet, his book, ii. 33, 68. 
azarites, 1. 296. 
ebuchadnezzar, ii. 26; iii. 158, sqq. 

Nebuzar-Adan, ii. 27. 

Necho, his attack on Carchemish, ii. 64. 

Nehemiah, the book of, joined at one 
time with Ezra, ii. 121; contents, 


133 ; passage in, compared with one in — 


Chronicles, 187; chap. x, 2-28, ex- 
amined, 138; time of his administra- 
tion, 139; authorship and date, ἰδ. ; 
authorship in Ezra aad this book sum- 
marily exhibited, 148; record of so- 
called seventy years’ captivity in 
Babylon, 149. 

Neriglissar, remarks upon, iii, 188, sq. 

Nethinims, ii. 121, 126. 

Neumann, referred to, iii. 89. 

Newcome, Archbishop, references to, iii. 
249, 821. 

Newman, Εἰ. W., a remark of, ii. 455. 

Newton, Sir I., on the‘ little horn,’ iii. 
213. 

Newton, Bishop, on the ‘ little horn,’ iii. 
212. 

Nickes, allusion to, ἰὰ. 162. 

Nicolas, his views respecting the late 
date of the Pentateuch and its editor, 


Ezra, i. 121; on schools of the pro- 


phets, 11. 453. 

Niebuhr, the elder, crossed the Red Sea, 
i, 2265. 

Niebuhr, Marcas, on the fall of Tyre, ii. 
4 


67. 

Nile, the, Delta of, i, 186; redness of 
the water, 219. 

Nimrod, the tradition about, i. 150. 

Nineveh, Diodorus Siculus on, iii. 269, 
299; her enemies, 297; was her 
downfall predicted by Nahum, 298; 
remark of Bp. Newton, 299. 

Nisibis, victory of David at, ii, 262. 

Nitocris, queen, iii, 191. 
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Nitesch, on the book of Wisdom and the 
New Testament, iii. 407. 

Noack on the book of Wisdom, iii. 404. 

Nordheimer, references to, i. 193; ii, 373, 

Norton, quoted, i. 100, 101, 102. : 

N umber, doubtful and exaggerated, i. 
40, and passim. 

Numbers, the book of, Mosaic sections in. 
i, 111, 112; contents, 293; in six 
sections. ἐδ. ; the census in, 293, 311; 
record of a fire in, 299; Balak and 
Balaam, 306; a census, 308; the 
slaughter of Midian, ἐδ. ; dispesition 
of the camp, 310; discrepancy in 
chap. xxxv. 4, 5, 312; route from 

pt to Moab, 313-326; the Israel- 
ites in the desert, ἐδ. ; Balaam and his 
prophecies, 328; sundry remarks and 
opinions, 328-339 ; the character of 
oses’s laws, 339. , 


0 


ΟΑΝΝΈΒ, Babylonian myth concerning, 
and the story of J onal. it, 281. ᾿ 
Obadiah, the book of, ii. 268 ; life of the 
prophet, ἐδ. ; various opinions as to the 
period when he lived, ἐδ. the writer’s 
sources, 265; was contemporary with 
Isaiah, 266; contents of the prophecy, 
ἐδ. its language and style, 267; pa- 
ΤΑΙ prophecies, ἐδ, ; Messianic ideas, 


Obed-edom, ii. 53. 

Oded, 11. 59; a prophet, 62. 

Oeder, referred to, iii. 149. | 

Oehler on the Decalogue, i. 282; on 
ΤΟ ee li. 371; on Baruch, iii, 
426. 

Offerings, sin and tresspass, i. 265. 

ieee of Bashan, i 10, ‘11. 

Ohn, allusion to, i. 316. 

er πρὸ Justus, on the 24th Psalm, ii. 
291. 

Omer, the tenth part of an ephah, i. 4. 

Omissions of the Pentateuch, i. 15. 

Ophir, 11. 58. 

Oracles of two kinds, ii. 451. 

Origen, li. 121; ii. 228. 

Ortenberg, iii. 321. 

Outram, Sir J., 1. 266. 

Ovid quoted, i. 289. 


Pp 


Padan-aram, explanation of, i. 27. 

Palace of Solomon, ii. 4. 

Palfrey, references to, i. 8, 89, 98, 99, 
100, 266; on miracles, 470; other 
references, 485; ii. 190, 419; 111, 238. 

Palmer on Jonah, iii. 271. 

Parallel sections in Chronicles and oth 
books, ii, 80. 
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Parallelism of the Psalms, ii. 271; illus- 
‘trations of, 271-276. 
Parchon’s Lexicon, i. 85. 


Pareau, allusions to, i. 488; 111, 132, | 


133, 271. 

Parsism, its influence on Judaism, iii. 179. 

“Passage of the Red Sea, i. 225; various 
— ks and facts concerning it, εὖ, ; 
$15. 

‘Passover, various accounts of in the 
Pentateuch, i. 84, 87; supplement to 
the law of, is in the wrong place, 93 ; 
the first after the Exodus, 94; that of 
‘Hilkiah, ii. 63; that of Isaiah, 64; at 
the dedication of the temple, 123. 

‘Paulus, referred to, ii. 260, 356 ; iii. 321. 

Pearson, Bp., quoted, iii. 127. 

Pekah, king of Israel, ii. 22, 62. 

Pellican, allusions to, iii. 378, 458. 

‘Pentateuch, its authorship, composition, 
and date, i. 134 ; arguments for a later 
‘date than Moses, i, 1, etc. ; notices im- 
plying a post-Mosaic time, ¢.; intima- 
tions that the writer lived in Palestine, 
12-15; its author wrote after Saul was 

ing, 14; omissions, and what they 
teach, 15, 16; two leading documents at 
least, 16-25; differences in their style, 
19; various theories discussed, 20-26 ; 
the differences exclude the idea of 
unity of authorship, 25-42; peculiar 
ideas in certain sections, 25; Elohist 


not Levitical, #3.; his plan definite, © 


and his order consistent, 26; includes 
pis Saeco historical divisions, ἐδ. ; pe- 
ouliarities of style and expression, %b. ; 
aim and spirit of the Jehovists, 27 ; pecu- 
liar style, sentiment, and expression, ἐδ. ; 
inference from these as to date, 29; 
two main forms of national tradition 
inferred ; other evidences of two docu- 
ments, 35; remarks, +. ; illustrations, 
36; may have been more than two 
documents, 42; book of Jashar, 43; 
book of the wars of the Lord, 7.; 
traces of a junior Elohist, 44; pre- 
Elohistic documents, 46; epinions of 
Ewald examined, ἐδ. dates of the three 

ective writers, 47; alleged traces of 
the first four books in otber Biblical 
writings, 51; in Davidic and Solomonic 
books, #3. ; in Joel, Amos, and Hosea, 
§2; in Isaiah, 53; in Micah, 54; sup- 
posed reference of Elohist to Jehovist, 
after Keil and Kurtz, #.; fallacies of 
Hengstenberg and his followers, 55; 
the question already settled on critical 
grounds, 56; remarks, ἐδ. ; tables of Elo- 
ist and Jehovist sections, 57-61; argu- 
ment from duplicate etymologies, 62; 
and duplicate narratives, ἐδ. ; argument 
from diversities, confusedness, and con- 
tradictions, 65; argument from legis- 
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lative repetitions, 73; argument from 
legislative differences, 75; arguments — 
from unsuitable sections, 88; argu- 
ments from legendary and traditional 
elements, 100; argument from resem- 
blance of style to that of other books 
written shortly before the return from 
the captivity of Babylon, 103; the 
uestion whether Moses wrote any- 
ing, 107; does he claim to be its 
author, 113.; examination of Deut. 
xxxi. 115; what does ‘Book of the 
Law’ mean, 118; remarks, 119; Mo- 
saic legislation unwritten till a late 
date, 121; did not receive its present 
form from Ezra, 122; view of Nicolas, 
b.; testimony ef the New Testament 
stated and examined, 124; considera- 
tions upon this matter, 126 ; objections 
to our view now too late, 128; the case 
is concluded, 129; no danger resultin 
from these views, 20..; little external 
evidence for Mesaic authorship, 131 7 
when the book was completed, ἐδ. ; in 
the reign of Manasseh, ἐῤ..; not men- 
tioned before Josiah, 133; doctrine of 
immortality in, 252; the recording of 
the sacrificial legislation, 403. [See 
Deuteronomy, Exodus, Genesis, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers. ] 
People, the heads of, enumerated, il. 
139 


Periods of prophecy, ii. 483-489. 

Perseus, myth of,.iii. 281. 

Persian kings called kings of Assyria, it. 
129-144, 

Peshito, Syriac, referred to, i. 103; ii, 
349, 


Petersen, iii. 402. 

Pfaff, on Scripture and geology, i. 161. 

Pfeiffer referred to, ii. 156. 

Pharaoh, the, of Exodus, i. 250. 

Pharaoh-Necho, ii. 26. 

Philippson, i, 14,.269. 

Philistines, ii. 54, 60; prophecies con- 
cerning, iii. 10, 105, 142. 

Philo quoted, 1. 425; iii. 35. 

Phoenix referred to by Job, ii. 232." 

Pillar of cloud ὀχρία πὴ i. 98, 214, 
218. 

Piper alluded to, iii. 269. 

Plagues of Egypt, the ten enumerated 
and examined, i. 219; in what sense 
actual and historical events, 220; tra- 
ditional elements in them, and their 
relation to true miracles, 221. 

Plural name of Deity, i. 192. 

Pliischke, i. 203. 

Poetry, lyric, of the Hebrews, ii. 269.' 

Polybius, iii. 193. 

Polygamy, tolerated by Mosaic lawa, i. 
277; note cf Bush upon, #3. 

Poole, Matthew, quoted, ii, 298, 400. 
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Porphyry quoted and referred to, i. 289 ; 
mi. 200. 


Porters, ii. 55, 107. 

Prediction distinguished from prophecy, 
ii. 459 ; must not disturb history, 460 ; 
not the prophet’s main object, 463; 
special concerning Christ do not appear 
in the Old Testament, 477.; did not all 
receive full accomplishment, iii. 20; 
one falsified, 30. 

Preston, Theodore, references to, i. 29, 
172; qucker on Ecclesiastes, ii. 359. 

Prestwich, i. 186. 

Prideaux, i. 1; ii, 126. 

Priests, sacrifices without, i. 404; chief, 
in the line of Eleazar, ii. 50; classes 
of 55; courses of, 126; Christians, 
spiritual prophets and, 491. 

Prophecies, not always fulfilled, ii. 466- 
475; those which speak of the Mes- 
sianic age, 468; various modes of ex- 
plaining, 470 ; Bacon on the fulfilment 
“ἢ ef ; Messianic, 475 ; unfulfilled, iii. 

, 17. 

Prophecy, ii. 422; in general, ἐδ. ; dif- 
ferences in, 424; inspiration of, 425; 
Hebrew, 428.; Redslob’s view, {ὖ.; 
various remarks, ἐδ, ; psychological 
method and development of, 433; re- 
ligious nature and significance, and 
essential difference from oracles of 
heathenism, 440; true and false, 441; 
relation to Mosaic constitution and law, 
446; historical development ‘in rela- 
tion to the priesthood, 450; to politics, 
455; to prediction, 459 ; none contain- 
ing the literal predicting of historical 
events, 462; does the Old Testament 
teach that every one must be fulfilled, 
466; Messianic, 475 ; diction and style, 
481; John Smith on, 482; historic 
periods of, 488 ; completion in Christi- 
anity, 489; Hebrew, does not exhibit 
minute and accurate predictions, iii. 
172; deals in round numbers, 173. 

Prophetic inspiration, ii. 427.; ministry, 
448; its groundwork, 458; books, 11]. 1. 

Prophetism, ii. 491. 

Prophets, resemblance between, ii. 41; 
in 1 Kings xxii., 44; in general, 422; 
appellations of, 428, 431, 432; their 
state of mind during visions, 436; 
public orators, 444; employed music, 
449; their signs and wonders, ἐδ. ; 
examples, 450; the schools of, 456; 
where established, 467 ; their delinea- 
tions of the future, 465; arrangement 
of the minor, in Hebrew, iii. 1; tra- 
ditions a their deaths to be 
little relied on, 3; did occasionally 
foretell future events, 8. 

Protestants in middle ages od ἘΤΩΡ to the 
monopoly of the priesthoo 


by a class, 
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ii. 492; and Romanists on Apocrypha, 
ili. 846. ' 
Proper names, fictitious etymology of, i. 

62 


Proverbial language, ii. 28. 

Proverbs, the book of, ii. 318; name, 

. δι. division and contents in seven 
sections, +b. ; titles and characteristics, 
322; parallelisms in, 323; authorship 
of, 325; not wholly Solomonic, 2. ; 
period, 326; had they one author, 
ἐδ. the language, 327; comparisons 
with Job, 328; did Solomon write 
chapters 1.—ix., ἐδ. ; repetitions, 329 ; 
characteristics, 331; words of Agur, 
337; words of Lemuel, 339; of dif- 
ferent periods, 340; state of the text, 
‘.; in general, their nature and cha- 
racteristics, 341; of Hebrew, 1d. ; 
Arabic collections, 342; Hebrew and 
other collections, ἐδ. ; ethical maxims, 
ἐδ... their peculiar character, 344; 
Wisdom personified in chap. vill., 346 ; 
canonical authority of the book, 350; 
New Testament quotations, {ὁ.; of 
Ben Sira, 111. 422. 

Psalms, rhythmical division of, ii, 180; 
and Job compared, 198; the book of, 
234; general title, ἐδ. ; division in 
five books, ἐδ. ; their endings, ἐδ. ; ar- 
rangement of De Wette, 235; of 
Tholuck, 236; another proposed, 4d. ; 
that of the Hebrew and .» ἐδ. ; not 
always the same in Hebrew MSS., ἐδ. ; 
changes of, δ. ; alphabetical, 237; 
titles, 239 ; .orphan-psalms, ἐδ. ; titles 
explained, 240; musical and liturgical 
titles, 243; Selah, 247; genuineness 
of the titles, arguments for, 249; 
some anonymous, 250; some correct 
titles, ἐδ. ; titles not always appro- 
priate, 251 ; not genuine, 254 ; authors, 
255.,; David's, «h.; Moses’, 257; Solo- 
mon’s, 258; <Asaph’s, #.; Korah’s, 
259; Ethan’s, ἐδ. ; anonymous, ἐδ. ; 
alleged Maccabean, 260; Jeremiah’s, 
#b.3, Haggai’s, (ὁ. ; Zechariah’s, 1d.; 
Isaiah’s, ἐδ. ; collection and distribu- 
tion into books, 262 ; ais pean oe 
hypothesis, 263; the psalms gradually 
collected, 264; the first book, 4.; 
the second book, 75; the third book, 
ἐδ. 1 the fourth book, 265; the fifth 
book, +.; repetition accounted for, 
265; date of collection, 266; usage 
of the names Elohim and J choral, 
¢b.; duplicates, 267; poetical charac- 

teristics, 269; parallelism, 271; vari- 

ous modes of, ἐῤ.; Messianic, 277; 

Ps. xvi., 279; Ps. xxii., 280; Ps. xl., 

281; Ps. ii, ἐδ. Ps. xlv., 282; Ps. 

Ixxii. 284; Ps. cx., ἐδ. ; observations, 

286 ; the Messianic element ideal, 289 ; 
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doctrine of a future state, 290; illus- 
trations, 291; ethics of, 293; impre- 
cations of, 294, sqq.; the book recog- 
nised by our Lord and his apostles, 
301; the vindictive cannot be spoken 
in the person of Christ, 302; applica- 
tion to Messiah by accommodation, ἐδ. ; 
other remarks, 302-309; how ee 
speak of sacrifice, 309; poetry οἵ, 
often converted into prose, 309-313 ; 
hyperbolical language, 313 ; devotional 
character of, 1d. ; the 15lstin the LXX., 
etc., 315; quotations in the New Tes- 
tament enumerated, 316, 317. 

Psalter, ἃ lyric anthology, ii. 269; its 
ethics, 293. 

Pul, ii. 22. 

Purim, the feast of, instituted, 4. 155, 
162; the book of, ii. 164. 

Pusey, reference to, 111. 272, 


Q 
Qvars, i. 300. 
R 


ΒΑΒΒΑΗ, David’s conduct towards the 
inhabitants of, i. 535; its destraction, 
ii. 54. 

Rabbins on the authorship ef Chronicles, 
ii, 118. 

Rainold, thought Philo wrote the Book of 
Wisdom, ii. 403. 

Rameses, i. 214, 313, 315. 

Ramesses or Sethos, i. 243. 

Randolph, Dr., on Judges xi. 31, i. 475, 

Ranke, references to, i. 67, 72, 91, 295. 

Raphall, on Genesis, i. 149. 

Rashbam, on Exod. xviii., i. 91. 

Rashi, on the servant of Jehovah in the 
Deutero-Isaiah referred to, ili. 75. 

Raumer, von, on the passage of the Red 
Sea, i. 316. 

Rawlinson, Prof., Bampton Lectures, re- 
mark upon, iii. 170, 190. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, and the cylinders 
of Mugheir, iii. 189. 

Redactor of the Pentateuch, his use of 
documents, i. 35; his treatment of the 
Jehovistic writer, 50; is not identical 
with the Jehovist, nor with Ezra, 61. 

Red Sea, locusts driven into, i. 213; 
crossed by Israelites, 214 ; character 
of the record of the passage 225; the 
Pharaoh drowned there, 251, various 
remarks upon the crossing, 315, 316. 

Refuge, cities of, i. 96. 

Registers connecting Adam with David, 
ii. 47; of the twelve tribes, 1b.; of 
those who first returned from Chaldea, 
135; in Nehemiah and Ezra, 137; in 

- Nehemiah and Chronicles, ἐδ, 
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Rehoboan, ii. 7, 58. 

Reichel, allusions to, iii. 216, 220. 

Reindl, on Jonah, 111. 269. 

Reineccius, ili. 435. 

Reinke, i. 208; iii. 68, 

Reland, reference to, i. 268. 

Renan, on the date of Job, ii. 195. 

Resurrection, the allusions to, supposed 
to occur in Job, ii. 225, 228; in 
Isaiah, iii. 23; in Daniel, 226. 

Reuben, his race, ii. 49. 

Reusch, on the book of Tobit, iii. 367, 372, 

Revelation, its nature, i. 284; proper, 
what it really is, i. 443; immediate, 
444; and inspiration, 445, 446; ii. 
232, 233, 422, Βα. 

Revenge tolerated in the Old Testament, 
i. 305. 

Revolt of ten tribes, ii. 22. 

Rezin besieges Jerusalem, ii. 6. 

Rezin an enemy of Solomon, ii. 6. 

Rhode, iii. 397. 

Richers, on Genesis, alluded to, 156. 

Riegler, on Jeremiah, iii. 134. ᾿ 

Riehm, on the date of Deuteronomy, 1.383. 

Ritter’s opinion as to Sinai, 1. 318. 

Robinson, i. 3; .0n the passage of the 
Red Sea, 315, 316; on Serhal and 
Sinai, 317; on Kadesh, 320; incorrect 
rematk on Gesenius, 111. 283. 

Roediger, i. 866 ; ili. 57. 

Rogers on the Psalms, ii. 276. 

Romanist views of the Apocrypha, iii, 79. 

Rosch, alluded to, iii. 218. 

Rosenmiiller, on the site of Seir, i. 70 ; 
on Deut. xviii. 18, 4013; on Psalms, 
li. 238; on the date of Solomon’s 
Song, 416. 

Rosenmiiller, J. G., i. 156. 

Rossi, de, ii. 238. 

Route of the Israelites, 1. 313, sqq.; the 
account of it contains mistakes, 323. 

Rothe, Richard, iii. 79. 


Rowlands, on the site of Kadesh, i. 319. 


Rickert, iii. 57. 

Rudinger, ii. 257. 

Ruetschi, references to, if. 57, 426, 

Rufinus, iii. 351. 

Russegger, 1.225. 

Ruth, the book of, 1. 4825 contents of 
the book, ἐδ. ; its place in the canon, 
16.; time of the events narrated, 483 ; 
various opinions enumerated, 1d. ; 
date and authorship, 4853 later than 
David, 483-489; language Chaldaising, 
486 ; preceded Deuteronomy, 488 ; 
nature of the history, 489. 


ΒΞ 
Saadias on the authorship of Job, ii. 190. 


Saalschiitz, his opinion of the cause of 
distinction of meats, i. 281. 


INDEX. 


Sabbath, its first institution, i. 228; not 
at the creation, ἐδ. ; various arguments 
in support of this view, ἐδ. and sqq.; 
opinions of the Fathers, 229, of West- 
minster divines and Macdonald, ἐδ. ; of 
Hessey, 230; not connected with the 
Lord’s day, 1d. 

Sack, iii. 269. 

Sacrifice, i. 284; its chief points of inte. 
rest, ἐδ. ; probable origin, ἐδ. ; not 
expressly ordered by divine command, 
285; Abel’s, ἐδ. ; early occurrence, 286 ; 
before the law consisted of holocausts, 
287; whether expiatory, tb.; ideas of 
sacrifice in other nations illustrated by 
extracts, 288; objections to our views, 
289 ; expiation not the primitive idea, 
ib.; date of origin of peculiar notions 
uncertain, 290 ; connection of with the 
death of Christ, ἐδ. ; pre-Mosaic ideas 
defined ; view of Pye Smith objected 
to, 292 ; alleged Mosaio record of legis- 
lation concerning, 403; freedom in 
relation to, 404; exaggerated accounts 
of, ii. 42; in patriarchal times fre« 
quent, 201; how spoken of in the 
Psalms, 309; not viewed as a type, 
but as a symhol, #5. 

Samaria, propheoies about, 111. 24, 

Samson, his history an episode in the 
book of Judges, i. 455; source of 
record, 462; tinged with the mytholo- 
gical, 469. 

Samuel, the books of, i. 491; contents in 
three parts, ἐδ.; name and division, 
510; contrarieties and compilation, 
511; contrarieties which betray differ- 
ent writers, #.; double narratives 
show a compiler, 515; short conclu- 
sions of historical accounts, #5. ; expla- 
natory insertions, 616; resemblances 
to Chronicles, ἐδ. ; sources, except 
book of Jashar, not named, 518; 
sources investigated, ἐδ. 544. ; oral τᾶ» 
dition, 521; legendary elements, 520, 
521; date of compilation, 523; opi- 
nions stated and examined, ἐδ. ; chro- 
nology, 524; language, #5. ; inferences, 
627, 528 ; not written by Samuel, 529; 
character of the history, {ὖ. ; song of 
Hannah, 74.; 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23, exa- 
mined, 530; the Witch of Endor and 
Saul, 532; Saul a year old when he 
began his reign, 535 ; David and the 
men of Rabbah, ἐδ. ; account of David’s 
last days, ii. 34; ‘the book of Samuel 
the seer,’ 68; the prophet combined in 
himself the artificial oracle and the 
Bropuens office, 452 ; he laid the foun- 

tion of Hebrew prophecy, 453. 

Sanballat, ii. 133. 

meubucher and the book of Judith, iu. 
384. 
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Satan, ideas of in Job, ii. 199; origi 
probably Chaldeo-Persic, #.; further 
remark upon the Satan of Job, ii. 230, 


231, 

Saul, David introduced to, i. 580; and 
Witch of Endor, ἐδ. ; a year old when 
he began to reign, 535; his pedigree, 
i, 48, 53. 

Scaliger, J., referred to on Ahasuerus of 
Esther, ii. 156. 

Seape-goat, or Azazel, difficulties of ex- 
planation, i. 267 ; some think it a goat, 
ἐδ. ; some think it a place, 268; some 
think the word means ‘removal,’ 3. ; 
most likely an evil demon or goblin, 
269; reasons for thie view, ἐδ. ; re- 
marks of Boehart, Origen, Julian, 
Rabbins, book of Enoch, Gnostics, 
Arabians, etc., 270; further considera- 
tions, 271, 272, 

Scherer, 1. 198, 

Schleiermacher, alluded to, ii. 369, 

Schleyer, reference to, 111. 188. 

Schlottmann, on Job, ii. 180, 193, 194. 

Schlinkes, iii. 450. 

Schmidt, references to, i. 281; ii. 361; 
ili. 94. 

Schmieder, iii. 122. 

Schnurrer, iii. 263, 

Scholl, i. 281. 

Scholz, iii. 228, 351. 

Schroeder on Apocrypha, iii. $50. 

Schultens, i. 17; ii. 200. 

Schumann, references to, i, 203, iii. 315, 

Scott, T., referred to, i. 221; quoted, iii, 
316. 

Scythians, 111. 92, 

Secker, Archbishop, referred to, ii. 237 ; 
iii. 321. 

Seers, words of, ii. 32 ; Hebrew terms for 
seers explained, 432 ; professional, 452. 

Seidel, reference to, iii. 76. 

Seiler, ii. 375; iii. 62. 

Selah, derivation and explanation, ii. 247. 

Selden, i. 352. 

Semler, on Jonah, iii. 271; on 4th book 
of Esdras, 361. 

eo on Tobit, iii, 368, 869, 372, 
3 


Sennacherib, ii. 28, 24, 68, 64. 

Septuagint, 1. 82, and passim. 

Serarius, 111. 450. | 

Serbal, mount, not the mount of the 
Mosaic legislation, 1. 317. 

Serpent of Genesis, 1. 174; not literal 
story, 175; who or what is meant, 
176 ; is it Satan, #.; is it a real ser- 
Se #h.; is it the serpent as the 

evil’s agent, 177; general interpretae 
tion, 178. 

Servant of God, the, in Isaiah, xl.-xlvi., 
iii. 62; who is to be understood, 63; 
the answer three-fold, ἐδ. ; is it the 
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people of Israel, ἐδ. ; is it Messiah, 64; 
arguments for and a: ark this opi- 
nion, ὁ. eqq.; New Testament pas- 
sages examined, 67; objections to the 
Messianic explanation, 69; various 
opinions reviewed, 71, sqq.; is the 
reference to Christ and others, 73; 
Israel the true explanation, ἐδ, sqq. 

Sethite genealogy, i. 184. 

Seven a sacred number, li. 182, 

Shalmaneser, ii. 23. 

Shaphan the ecrihe, ii. 25, 64. 

Shealtiel, ii. 75. 

Sheba, the queen of, ii. 58; iii. 270. 

Bhelah, the posterity of, 11. 49. 

Shemaiah a prophet, ii. 58. 

Shiloh in Genesis, examination of, 1. 199 ; 
the readings, 13.; remark of Cahen, 
ἐδ. is it an pele eae city, ἐδ. ; is it 
ἃ personal Messiah, 201; various 
opinions on this head, ἐῤ. sqq.; ety- 
mological interpretations, #5.; the cor- 
rect translation, 206 ; additional obser- 
vations, #5. ; not referrible to a personal 
Messiah, 207. 

Shishak of Egypt, ii. 7, 88. 

Shuham, son of Dan, ii. δ]. 

Shuhites, country of, ii. 181, 

Shulamite, ii. 392. 

Shunem, the woman of, ii. 15, 17. 

Shuthelah, ii. 61. 

Sibylline oracles, iii. 176, 209. 

Simeon, tribe of, ii. 61. 

Simon, R., referred to, i. 123; i, 200, 
419. 

Simson, referred to, on Hosea, iii. 236. 

Sin and trespass offerings, i. 265. 

Sinai, i. 12; whether Serbal or Es- 
sufsafeh, the summit of Mosaic legisla- 
tion, 317. 

Sira, Ben, collection of his proverbs, iii. 
422. 

Sixtus Senensis, ii. 173. 

Smith, Dr. Pye, on creation, i. 153; on 
prophecy, ii. 434; on Isaiah, iii. 57, 


69; on Messiah, 317; 344. 
Smith, R. Payne, on Isaiah, iii. 82. 


80, king of Egypt, ii. 23. 

Sommer, references to, i. 282; ii. 237. 

Solomon, ii. 2, sqq.; book of his acts, 
31, 33; his history and character, 41, 
48; God appears to him, 57; no pro- 

hetic activity recorded inhis reign, 454. 

Solomon, Nong of, ii., 269; title, 389; 
contents in six sections, ἐδ. ; speakers, 
392; character of the speeches, 393 ; 
modes of interpretation, 394; the alle- 
gorical or mystical, ἐδ. ; the typical, 

᾿ 395; the literal, ἐδ. ; remarks, ἐδ. sqq. ; 
other remarks, 402, sqq.; authorshi 
and age, 412; is Solomon the author: 


#5.; time and place, 414; form of the . 


work, 416; its value, 417; unity, 419. 
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Song of Solomon, see preceding article. 
Song of Moses, 1. 226. 

Song, ‘This’ in Deut. xxxi., xxxii., i. 
349. . 
Song of the Three Children, iii. 227 ; its 
contents, ἐδ. ; its position, #. ; original 
language, #b.; versions, 228; author, 


Sons of God, in Genesis, i. 149, 189, 190. 

Sonntag, i. 232. 

Soothsaying, 11. 440, 448. 

Spencer on Levitical rites, i. 261. 

Spinoza, ii. 366; iii. 280. 

Spirit’s operation not denied in the 
Man of supposed Messianic psalms, 
ii. 287. 

Stahelin, references ta, i. ὅδ, 367; 11. 144. 

Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, i. 86, 318. 

State, future among the Jews, ii. 290. 

Star of Jacob, i. 332. 

Staiidlin, ii. 363. 

Stephens the traveller, iii 30. 

Steudel, allusions to, i. 412; iii. 62, 218, 
249, 269. 

Stickel on Job alluded to, ii. 188. 

Stier, referred to, 11. 292; ii. 63. 

Stonard, iii. 316. 

Storr, reference to, iii. 62. 

Stowe, Calvin, quoted, ii. 399. 

Strachey, Sir E., quoted, i. 239; referred 
to, 11. 50; quoted, 56. 

Strauss, author of Sinai and Golgotha, 
i. 318. 

Strauss, O., iii. 296. 

Strigel, 11. 403. 

Stuart quoted and referred to, i. 104, 
105; 11. 323, 371, 372, 400; iii. 166, 
168, 197. 

Stuck referred to, ii. 233. 

Stuhlmann, ii. 200. 

Sturtevant, Prof., i. 276. 

Sueskind, i, 289. 

Sun and moon standing still in Joshua, i. 
431; various opinions of, i. 434. 

Susanna, history of, 111. 228; titles, #0. ; 

nature of the work, ἐδ. ; original lan- 

guage, 229; texts and versions, 1. 

ykes, Col., i. 289, 

ymmachug, ii. 245 ; iii. 78. 

Syria, "δ 62; prophecies against, ili. 
6-7, 13. 
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Syriac versions, passim. 


Syrian gods, ii. 62, 
T 


TABERAH, i. 319. 

Tabernacles, feast of, its record in the 

᾿ wrong place, i. 85; its origin, 86; 
different accounts of it, 87; difficulties 
in the account in Exodus, 94 ; veda 
the returned exiles, ii. 122; observed, 
135, 141. 


INDEX, 


Tabernacle of the congregation, account 
_ of, in the wrong place, i. 97; remark 
of Palfrey upon, 98. 

Targum, reference to, i. 202; ii. 349. 

Tarnovius on the date of Joel, iti. 249. 

Tarshish, ships for, ii. 60. 

Taylor, John, on the covenant with 
Adan, iii. 242. 

Teller, A., referred to, i. 203. 

Teman, a town in Idumea, ii. 181. 

Temple, Solomon’s purpose to build the, 
ii. 3; description of, ἐδ. ; dedieation of, 
457; plundered, 21; image of Asherah 

. in, 125; law found in, 64; plundered 
by the Babylonians, 26; burned, 27; 
prayer at its dedication, 41; David's 
purpose to build, 64; selection of its 
site, ἐδ. ; David forbidden to build it, 
55; re-dedicated, 62; cleansed by 
Manasseh, 64 ; repaired by Josiah, ἐδ. ; 
David's ie alge to build it, 106; 
cost of building, 118 ; the new founded, 
122; decree for restoring it, 123; 
sacred vessels taken from it, 124; re- 
ferred toin Isaiah, iii.40, in Ezekiel, 153. 

Tertullian, referred to, iii. 88. 

Text of Chronicles, its condition, ii. 108 ; 
of Proverbs, 340 ; of Jeremiah, iii, 111. 

Theiner alluded to, iii. 261. 

Thenius on the books of Samuel, i. 519; 
on authorship of Kings, ii. 33; on 
Manasseh’s captivity, 98, 99. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, ii. 183. 

Theodoret on Hosea’s symbolical actions, 
iii. 236. 


Tirshatha, ii. 141. 

Tischendorf, i. 225. 

Tithe the second, 1. 352. 

Title, of Judges, i. 449 ; of Kings, ii. 1; 
of Chronicles, 47; of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, 121, of Job, 174; of Psalms, 
234; of Proverbs, 318 ; of Ecclesiastes, 
354; of Solomon’s eit 389; of 
Lamentations, iii. 130; of Hosea, 232 ; 
of Malachi, 340 ; of let Esdras, 352; of 
4th (2nd) Esdras, 358 ; of Tobit, 366 ; 
of additions to Esther, 391; of Wisdom, 
396; of Jesus son of Siraeh, 411; of 
2nd book of Baruch, 425; of lst Mac- 
cabees, 436; of 8rd Maccabees, 454; 
of 4th Maccabees, 459. 
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Tobit, the book of, title, iii. 366; con- 
tents, ἐδ. ; nature of the history, 367 ; 
is it historical, ἐδ. ; has it an historical 
basis, 368 ; is it wholly fictitious, ¢d. ; 
arguments against its historical cha- 
racter, ἐδ. ; scope, 369 ; original lan- 
e, 370; probably not Greek nor 

ebrew, but Chaldee, ἐδ. ; author, 
date, and country, 371; versions, 372 ; 
the versio vetus, 1b,; the Vulgate, 374; 
Hebrew versions, 375; Armenian ver- 

. Sion, 376; authority and reception 
among Jews and Christians, 376. 

Tobiah, referred to, ii. 133. 

Todd, on Daniel, iii. 210, 213. 

Tomline, Bishop, 111. 134. 

Topheth, ii, 26. 

Traditional elements in the Old Testa- 
ment, i, 26, and passim; ii. 34, ete., 
iii. 32. 

Trent, council of, on additions to Daniel, 
iti. 231; on the Apocrypha, 346. 

Tribes, ten, revolt, ii. 6. 

Tribute from the Ammonites, ii. 61. 

Trumpets in the temple music, ii, 248, 

Tuch, references to, 1. 50, 53, 56, 170. 

Turner’s Companion to the book of Gene- 
sis quoted, i. 24. 

Tyre, predictions concerning, iii. 18, 142. 


Ὁ 


Uxat, the river, iii., 198. 

Umbreit on Job, ii. 199. 

Unleavened bread, feast of, introduced, i. 
65, precepts first compared, 80-84. 

Urim and Thummin, ii. 441, 451. 

Ussher, iii. 130. 

Uz, position and inhabitants of, ii. 180. 

Uzziah, ii. 61, 62. 


Vv 


Vatniners, i. 46, 47; iii. 189. 

Valekenaer, iii. 392. 

Vashti, divorced, ii. 151. 

Vatablus, his opinion of Chiun, iii. 261. 

Vater, on Shiloh, i. 203; on ‘ This Law,’ 
351; on Chiun, iii. 261. 

Vatke, on the date of Job, ii. 197; on 
the date of Joel, iii, 249 ; on Chiun, iii. 
261. 

Velthusen referred to, ii. 889, 434. 

Venema, allusions to, ii. 238, iii. 93. 

Verschuir, iii. 269. 

Vicarious satisfaction, i. 288 ; suffering 
in Isaiah, iii. 39. 

Visions, ii. 436; not found in Hosea, 
Nahum, and Zephaniah, 437. 

Vitringa, references to, i. 172; iii. 5, 169. 

Vlis, van der, referred to, iii. 361. 

Vogel, referred to, iii. 5, 149. 


Vo , on 4th Esdras, iii, 361. 
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Volney, on the Gihon, i. 170. 
Von en, 1. 54, 193. 


Von i i. 40. 
Vulgate, Latin, i. 82; ii. 121, oto. 


w 


Want on Habakkuk, iti. 304. 

Warburton, Bp., i. 262; oan the date of 
Job, ii. 197. 

Wars, Book of, i. 112. 

Watts on the vindictive panies, ii. 306. 

Wealth of Israel in the wilderness, i. 
101; remarks of Norton upon, Ὁ. 

Weeks of Daniel, the seventy, explained, 
iii, 213. 

Weiss, ili. 404, 

Welte, iii. 133. 

Westminster divines quoted, iii. 241. 

Wernsdorf referred to, iii, 450. 

Wessely, H., iii. 402. 


‘Westward’.in Gen. xii. 8 explained, i. 12, | 


Wette, De, allusions to, ii, 23, 70, 72, 270, 
et passim. 

Whiston, reference to, iii. 32. 

Wichelhaus, iii. 94, 113. 

Wieseler, iii. 195, 361. 

Wife, in the phrase ‘a wife to her sister,’ 


i. 277. 

Wilkinson, Sir G., i. 251. 

Winer, various references to, i. 203, 
269; iii. 75, 249, 263. 

Wisdom personified in Proverbs, ii. 346- 
350. ᾿ 

Wisdom, the book of, iii. 396; its title, 
tb.; contents in three parts, 1.; unity, 
«ἐδ. ; opinions of Houbigant, Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Bretschneider, etc., 15., 397 ; 
integrity, ἐδ. is it interpolated, 398 ; 
doctrines of the work, ἐᾷ. ; value, 401; 
design, ἐδ; author and date, 402; 
various opinions, #2., 403, 404, 405; 
probable date, 405; original language 
and style, 14.; text and ancient versions, 
406; canonicity, 407; traces of the 
book in the New Testament, pointed 
out by Nitzsch, 407; traces in early 
fathers, 408; Jewish opinions, ete., ἐδ. 

Wisdom of Jesus son of Sirach, or Eccles 
siasticus, ili. 411; its title, ἐδ. ; con- 
tents and division, ἐδ. ; opinions of 
Eichhorn, Scholz, Ewald, Fritzsche, 
etc., 412; nature of the contents, 414 ; 
Stier’s excessive admiration of, 76. ; 
other views, 415; author and date, 1d.; 
probably composed 180 B.o., 417; 
original lan 6, ἐδ. ; versions,. 418 ; 
state of the text, 419; authority and 


INDEX, 


position af the book, 420; traces in 

e New Testament, 421; Jewish 
opinions, 7d. 

pies foreign, ii. 124. 

‘ Within thy gates,’ the phrase, i. 12. 

Witsius, allusions to, i. 1, 2, 126; his 
‘oovenant theology,’ iii. 241. 

Woman, the creation of, i. 178. 

Woe of the days, ii. 47; of the seers, 

Wordsworth on Apocrypha, iii. 348. . 

Writers of the Pentateuch, etc., i. 1, and 


Passi. 
wae known ia the time of. Moges, i. 


x 


ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟΝ referred to, iii. 188. 
Xerxes, his conduet, ii. 156, 


Y 
Yuas, the sabbatical, ii. 136. 
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ΖΑΒΌΙ, called Zaccur, ii. 144. 

Zamzummims, i. 11. 

Zebulon, its etymology, i. 62; the tribe 
omitted in 1 Chron. vii., ii. 61. 

Zechariah, his supposed allusions to the 
Jehovist, i. 54; notiees of him, ii. 61; 
a psalm ascribed to him, 260; the book 
of, iji. 318; its aythor and date, εὖ. ; 
contents in two parts, 319; integrity, 
321; authenticity of chaps. ix.—xiv. 
discussed, ἐδ. ; objections, ἐδ. ; argu- 
ments of defendera, 325; authorship 
of chaps. ix.-xiv., 329; description of 
Messiah and his time, 333 ; dependence 
upon τελῶν prophets, 336; examina- 
tion of ages, 337, 

Zodekiah, ii. 26, 66, 

Zeller referred to, iii. 404, 

Zend-avesta, reference to, iii. 178. 

Zephaniah, the book of, iii. 308; per- 
sonal circumstances, #.; time when 
the author prophesied, #%.; contents 
and divisions, 310; occasion of the 
predictions, ἐδ; general manner and 
style, 311; Messianic character, 312 ; 
apocryphal prophecy of, 313. 

Zerah, 11. 48, 58, 74, 75. 

Zerubbabel, 11, 75. | 

Zichri, ii. 62. 

Zimri, ii. 8. 

Zirkel referred to, ii. 362. 

Ziindel on Daniel, 111. 170, 191. 

Zunz, references to, ii. 115, 127, 149. 
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THE END. 
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